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botli ancient and modem, that adorns 
the various suites of rooms, 

'Jthe hall is a fine room, about 39 
feet by 27, and contains some fine 
full-lengths, the frames forming part 
of the embellishments of the wall; 
viz. the late King by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds; the late Queen by the same; 
the Marquis of Stafford and Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, both by Rom¬ 
ney; and Sir Richard Leveson, Vice- 
Admiral of England, by Vrouw. 
This hal! communicates with the old 
library, a fine room, and the ceiling 
is highly ornamented. It contains a 
number of fine portraits by Phillips: 
among them are, 

Portrait of Henry Cliarles Earl of 
Surrey. 

Portrait of Charlotte Countess of 
Surrey. 

Portraits of Lady Elizabeth and Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower. 

Portrait of George Granville, Earl 
Gower. 

Portrait of Charles James Fox.— Jack- 
$on. 

Portrait of Frederick Earl of Car¬ 
lisle.— Jackson, 

Portrait of his present Majesty when 
Prince Regent. 

Portrait of George Granville, Marquis 
of Stafford.—Rownty. 

Portrait of King Henry VIIL— Hol¬ 
bein, 

Portrait of Caroline Countess of Car¬ 
lisle.— Rotnneji. 

Portrait of Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Bath.— Mee. 

Portrait of Mademoiselle de Charo- 
lots.— Natiier, 

Portrait of Thomaa Earl of Arundel. 
—Miss 31, 3Iure, 

A copy from Vandyke^s painting at 
Cleveland-House, from the Orleans col- 
Icctiot). / 

Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, co¬ 
pied from a picture in the possession of 
tha Earl of MtfrttJh —Boyle. 


Portrait of Lady Jane Leveson Gower. 
— JVissin^, 

Portrait of Lady Jane Countess of 
Bath.— Wissing, 

Village-Politicians.—BtW. 

The Virgin, Christ, and St, John,— 

ScarzeUino de Ferrara. 

Virgin and Child, after Vandyke. 

St. Stephen,— Annibale Caracci, 

GirFs Head.— Mrs. Hakewill, 

Moonl ight .—H njgiand. 

Landscape.— Miss Palmer. 

Pyramus and Thisbe. — Wright of 
Derby. 

Some frames containing fine mini¬ 
atures, with some casts and mosaics, 
and a few fine paintings by Watteau 
and Oiulio Clovio, finish the produc¬ 
tions contained in this room, udilcli 
comniiinicatcs with the drawing-room, 
delightfully fitted up with some chaste 
pieces of inlaid work and ebony 
bookcases; the furniture blue and 
gold. This room alone contains a 
charming collection of paintings^ 
which are as follows; 

Old Mau*3 HeacL— Sir IVm. Beechey. 
Young Fifer.— Collins, 

Hare-Skin Man.— 1\ Barker, 

Two Children,— T, Barker, 
Landscape.— B. Barker. 

Landscape.— B, Barker, 

St. Peter.— Skee. 

Cottage-Gir!.-^5/j^, 

Cobblers.— D, Guest, 

Vulture and Serpent.— Northcotc, 
Christ and Mary Magdalen.— WeiHaU^ 
Ruins at Rome. —Paolo Panini, 

Ruins at Rome. —Paolo Panini, 
Fruit-Seller.— Lecount, 

Moses in the Bullrushcs.— Jackson,* 
View at Lewisham.— Nasmyth, 
Portrait of Edward Wortley Monta¬ 
gue, Esq.— Peters. 

Beliaar iua.— Opie, 

Artist Reading.— Bone, 

A C?L\\n.—Hoppiicr. 

View near Scarborough.-*— 

Aurora.— Hoxcard, 
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Homer-r-^- Jones. 

The Circumcision.— Outdo. 

Satyr and Nymph,—X. Poussin. 

Descent from the Cross* 

Chevy Chase.— Bird. 

Sea Piece.— Moriand. 

St. Catherine.'— Dominichino, 

Female Artist.— fVuison, 

Flowers.— Hewlei. 

A Sorceress.—7Vnters. 

Hannah and Samuch a copy by Rein- 
agle of the painting at Cleveland-House 
by Rembrandt. 

From the drawing-room tlie visitor 
recrosses the old library through 
the saloon, along which stretches the 
conservatory, forming a pleasing fea¬ 
ture as connected with the flower- 
garden and lawn, with the sweet 
views tliat extend beyond, embel¬ 
lished with a fine sheet of watci'. 
This portion of tlie estate has been 
considerably improved of late by the 
formation of islands, which, when 
well covered with woods, will have a 
ricli effect, with their fine and ever- 
varying reflections on the bosom of 
the lake, as viewed from the house. 

On a line and connected with tlie 
saloon is the new library, fitted up 
in a tasteful style, containing an ex¬ 
cellent collection of tlie works of the 
best authors, and some paintings, 
chiefly portraits. 

Portrait of Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Stafford .^—Thomas I-MUXoTence. 

Portrait of George Granville, Marquis 
of Stafford.—P/ii7///w. 

Portrait of a Venetian Senator.— 
Titian. 

Portrait of Cardinal Barberini. 

Portrait of Cromwell Earl of Essex.— 
Holbein, 

Portrait of the Elector Palatine. 

Portrait of Lord Chancellor Elles¬ 
mere. 

Portrait .of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk .—Girolamo da Truviso. 


Portrait of Thomas Wentwortli, Earl 
of Strafford. 

Portrait of Christian Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Portrait of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex. 

Portrait of a Burgomaster.— Meer* 
veldt, 

A Consistory,— Tintoret. 

Landscape.— Onspar Poussin, 

Landscape.— Gaspar Poussin, 

Landscape.— Gaspar Poussin. 

Landscape.— Claude. 

Landscape.— Coninck. 

Virgin, Christ, and St. John.— Pteiro 
Perru*fino, 

Holy Family.— Rottenhamer and D, 
Severs. 

Marriage of St. Catherine.— Venetian 
School, 

Christ crowned with Thorns.— L, Cq- 
7 acci. 

Virgin .md Child. 

Subject.— Watteau. 

Four paintings in one frame by Mu¬ 
rillo and a Spanish painter unknown. 

A Sketch.— Velasquez, 

*!fhis library communicates with 
the anti-room and a noble dining¬ 
room. The pictures are, 

Head of Titian.— Tintoret. 

II(‘ad of Arctino.— Tintoret. 

Education of Cupid.— Titian. 

Clirist and the Disciples at Einmaus.— 
Spufrnoletto. 

St. Margaret. —School of Caracci. 

Rapeof Proscrj)inc. —Nicolo del Abate. 

Portraits.— Paul Veronese, 

Portrait of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester.— Zucchero. 

Portrait of Don Garcia .—Sarmiento 

% 

ii*Acuna. 

Ratcliff Earl of Sussex. 

Mrs. Siddons, a copy on Worcester 
china, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The billiard-ro^^i contains a beau¬ 
tiful landscape by Vincent, and busts 
of the Homan emperors. 

In the gallery, besides the 

B 
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metU of Christ by Hilton, there are 
some excellent views of the Frith of 
Forth by Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Stafford. The state rooms are rich 
and powerful in effect, and contain 
a number of fine paintings by the 
best masters. The bed is canopied, 
and crimson and gold, and the room 
hung with fine old tapestry. 

STATE RED-KOOM. 

Landscape.— ClennelL 
Landscape.— Vincent, 

Landscape.— Crnnmcr, 

Landscape.— Barrett, 

Landscape.—Barrel. 

Venus and Cupid.— Compel, 

A Painting.— Watteau, 

A Painting.— Watteau, 

This room contains also a beauti¬ 
ful bust of the late Queen of Prussia. 

Connected with the state bed-room 
is the state dressing-room, which 
contains the following paintings: 

Portrait of Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Stafford.— Hoppner, 

Portrait of Caroline Countess of Car¬ 
lisle.— Angelica Kauffman, * 

Portrait of Lady Louisa Macdonald. 

«—Angelica Kauffman, 

Portraits of Lady Ann Vernon, Lady 
Georgiana Elliot, the Duchess of Beau¬ 
fort, the Countess of Harrowby, and 
Viscount Granville.— Romney, 

Portrait of George Granville, Mar¬ 
quis of Stafford.— Owen. 

The Standard.— Cooper, 

Horse and Boa.— Ward, 

Landscape.— De Marne, 

Landscape.— Wynants, 

Landscape.— Wynants, 

View of Nimeguen.—Fan Goyen, 

A Painting.—F. Mill, 

A Painting.— Londonio, 

The Marchioness of Stafford’s 
sitting-room is ay elegant apartment, 
and contains the following works: 
Landscape.— Sir G. Beaumont, 
Landscape.— Patel* 


A Gate at Edinburgh.-—Banciffwn. 
View of Scheveiing."— Van Goyen, 
Caerphilly Castle.— Ibbetson, 

A Painting.— Vander Meulen, 

A Painting in imitation of Salvator 
Rosa.— Lingelbacft, 

A Painting in imitation of Salvator 
Rosa.— Lingelbach, 

A Painting.—Lc Due. 

Christ on the Mount. 

Portraits of King Charles II. James II. 
and Princess Henrietta Maria.— After 
Vandyke, by Old Stone, 

Portrait of Sir John Leveson Gower. 
—Marc Garrard, 

Portrait of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex. 

Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Belgrave. 
— 4ftcr Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Gum- 
mow, 

THE MAUCHIONICSS OF STAFFORD’S 

BED-ttOOM. 

Children.— Rising, 

Game.— Reinagle, 

Sea Piece.— Brooking. 

A Subject after Titian.— Cantrill, 
Head.— Miss Geddes, 

Dunrobin Castle.— Williams, 

Portrait of Sir Bevil Granville.— 
Walker, 

\ Portrait of Frances Countess of Mar. 
—C. K, Sharp, Esq, 

THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD'S SIT¬ 
TING-ROOM. 

Athens.— Casas, 

Ephesus.— Casas, 

Tivoli.— Du Crox, 

Terni,— Du Cro%, 

Rhodes.— Meyer, 

Rhodes.— Meyer, 

Croyland Abbey,— Cotman. 

Wetherby Bridge.— Girtin. 

Cauldron Linn.— Glover, 

Boys and Game.— Heaphy, 

Interior of a Kitchen.— Pugin, 
Xandscape.— Du Croz* 

, Small Landscape.— Craig, 
Landscape^— Dewint, 
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Landfloape with Figurca.— Elitahtth 
Marchione$$ qf Stafford, 

MARQUIS OP Stafford's bed-room. 
Sheep-fi>ldiDg.— 

A Sdool.— Bamtu^ 

The Holiday Feast,—JlfiM M, Spils- 
hurjf* 

Danae, after Titian. 

Christ.— Crai^, 

A young Man. 

A View of the New Gallery, Cleve- j 
land-Housc.— J. C. Smith, 

Heraclitus.— Spagnoletto, 
Peasant-Boy.—M/7hcAip. 

Saint and Angel. 

Portrait of Sir Archibald Macdonald. 
—Crai^, 

TUfi STAiaCASK CONTAINS 
A fine Holy Family.— Rubens, 

Ithuriel.— Alston, 

The Holy Family.— Venetian School, 
Carnival at Venice,— Tiepolo, 

Carnival at Venice.— Tiepolo, 
Heidelberg.— Tiepolo, 

Ne wmarket.— Wool ton, 

Landscape.— Bochart, 

A Hunting Piece, containing Portraits 
of the Earl of Cardigan and John Earl 
of Gower. 

This staircase leads to a series of 
bed-rooms and dressing-rooms, with 


suites of other apartments under va¬ 
rious denominations, containing a va¬ 
riety of capital portraits. Among 
them will be found works of the fol¬ 
lowing masters: Jansen, Sir Peter 
Lely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, 
Phillips, Edridge, Downman, and 
some by Angelica Kaufihutn. 

Attached to the back of the man¬ 
sion is the parish church, the vaults 
of which and the burial-ground are 
said to extend beneath the dwelling. 
The church-yard is not now used as 
a burial-ground but for widows and 
widowers of the past century. A 
cemetery has been formed for the 
rising generation on the other side 
of the great road, in the centre of 
which the present marquis has raised 
a stately Mausoleum, which is the 
subject of our Second View. It is 
simple in its parts, and forms one 
spacious vaulted chamber, contaimng 
a number of recesses. As seen 
from the high-road, from wliich our 
view was taken, its form, surmounted 
with a cross, is impressive and pictu¬ 
resque. 


THE NOVICIATE. 


Great Britain has been called 
the Paradise of Woman; and com¬ 
pared to other times and other re¬ 
gions, our isle in the 19th century is 
indeed a land of bliss for the gentler 
sex. There will indeed not unfre- 
^uently be found among us a father 
impenetrable to the arts of a hand¬ 
some dashing fortime-hunter, and 
resolutely obdurate to the tearful, 
elegantly sentimental woe of an in¬ 
experienced girl; while he insists 
that a honey-moon of rapture affords 
no adequate eompen^tion for the sa¬ 
crifice of happiness 'in all the subse¬ 


quent years of her life. Perhaps he 
is even so sordid and ungracious as 
to recommend a suitor endowed with 
no higher attractions than sound mo¬ 
rals, sound sense, established cha¬ 
racter, respectable birth, liberal edu¬ 
cation, and unincumbered estates. 
There may be brothers so quizmeaUy 
partietdar as to discourage levity in 
their sisters, however freely they 
amuse themselves with the frivolous 
allurements of cc';^ettes, to whose 
welfare they are regardless. Nor is 
it incredible that in our day there are 
guardians unremittingly vigilant Co 
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extiEHid to theif wards all the restraints 
derived from parental superintend¬ 
ence. Yet let our modern helle im¬ 
partially compare her own exemp¬ 
tion from oppression with the thral¬ 
dom imposed upon young women ui 
other countries, or in Britain previous 
to the 17th century, and she must 
dearly prize her own immunities. In 
the days of our ancestors the male 
population often shed their dearest 
blood in the cause of liberty; but 
liberty was denied to the weaker sex. 
Daughters were subjected to the 
most severe and unrelaxing controul; 
they were never allowed to sit in pre¬ 
sence of their father or mother; they 
never spoke unless timidly to answer 
a question, or on their khees to crave 
pardon for some involuntary offence, 
which now would scarcely incur an 
angry rebuke, but which then was 
visited with the harshest invective 
and pitiless castigation. Fans with 
a very long handle formed a neces¬ 
sary appendage of dress for the su¬ 
perior orders, and these were em¬ 
ployed to punish their daughters. 
The lower classes used walking-sticks 
for the same purpose; and though 
grown up, and of tlie highest rank, 
they were daily liable to manual dis- 
dpiine. Girls of all stations had a 
certain task of needle-work to per¬ 
form, and be assured they were early 
at this occupation; their bower or 
bed-chamber was directly over the 
apartment of their parents. Young 
females were besides expected to sub¬ 
sist, cameleon~like, on atmospheric 
nutriment. To eat so much as to us 
should seem a very slender repast 
for the most delicate fine lady would 
have been contj^ned as an act of 
valgerity, that must be expiated by 
corporal chastenings and floods of 
Weeping penitentials. Such were the 


decrees of fashion, and thewhkrwf 
requisitions of fashion wH bfe obeyiil 
to the letter, if not always to the 
spirit. Many young ladies lost tlieir 
health through inanition, which in^ 
duced some mothers, less rigid than 
their contemporaries, to connive at 
satisfying their daughters’ appetite 
in secret. But how execrable a sys¬ 
tem of tyranny on the one hand, and 
deceit on the other, prevailed ovw 
the parent and child! They were 
strangers to each other, though dwel¬ 
ling under the same roof; and chil¬ 
dren were trained to conceal or dis¬ 
guise, not to amend their. failings. 
In our day, thanks to the progress 
of intellectual improvement, the in¬ 
clinations or demeanour of young 
women undergo no constraint, which 
a virtuous and honourable mind would 
not voluntarily assign to itself; and 
therefore the lovelier counterpart of 
man is the companion of his erect 
principles and cultivated understand¬ 
ing. 

In the Repository for January 
1823, and succeeding Numbers, were 
inserted several sketches of the con¬ 
dition to which woman has been 
duced in Asia, Africa, America, and 
some kingdoms of Europe. We are 
now slightly to depict the state in 
which our great-grandmothers and 
their fair progenitors passed their 
monotonous and sometimes wofiii 
youth. ‘ 

In warlike spirit, mid in multipfled 
years, Gavin Douglas, Lord of BaK^ 
veny, was the Henry Dandolo of 
Scotland. The Doge of Venice toolc 
Constandtiople in his ninet]E*seTeiitit 
year, and died a few months after 
this victory, which was priB]iaipaliy> 
achieved by his valour, for iheiSras 
amoi^ the first who rushed^witbin 
(he walla of The ^liarddf 
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Bfttvenjriva^Almost^ year older than *1 marriage predominated in Ida aou)^ 


Henry Dcmdolo when he fell man- | 
lu]}y wielding his sword to suppress 
a feud, <wbicti threatened to lay the 
south of Scotland in blood and de- 
Tastation. He had seen more than 
seventy winters before the demise of' 
Lady Home left her daughter un¬ 
protected; as, by the attainder of 
Lord Home, she was bei*eaved of 
fortune and friends. Lord jBalveny 
hud been the guardian of Home's 
minority, and did not forsake him, 
though he acted in opposition to the 
counsels that guided lus youth in ho¬ 
nour and prosperity, and ruin en¬ 
sued from his temerity and violence. 
His offences were flagrant. Sentence 
of banishment could not be averted 
by all Lord Balveny’s influence; he 
could only assist the exile with his 
purse, and furnish Lady Home with 
an establishment properly adjusted 
to her rank and circumstances. On 
her deathbed, Lady Home com¬ 
mitted Wilmina to his paternal care, 
and Lord Balveny engaged a matron 
of good family to reside in his castle 
with die beautiful orphan. Her pen¬ 
sive loveliness might have softened 
and warmed the feelings of a heart 
less generous and susceptible than 
the heart of her noble guardian; 
and when she recovered her usual 
fl6w of spirits, her vivacity was so 
anturing, so tempered by grateful af¬ 
fiance and respectful assiduity in at¬ 
tending to the kind and polite advices 
he bestowed on her, that lie soon 
felt it a sacrifice to leave his castle 
Qtt'tbe most urgent business. He 
became impatient for tiie time when 
at OBom hm could with due decorum 
eiittr'die bower allotted for Wihnna 
aadher grave cocapankm; and spring 
Imdtnot ^chased awey the grim aspect 
of wtoter^ ece the ilea of » second 


His daughter had been many years 
tliewife of Lord Giannuis; his wns 
were esti’anged from him by political 
variance. They seldom came to Bal¬ 
veny Castle, excej^ for a few daya 
during the bunting season; but 
should they obtain a sight of Wil¬ 
mina, her charms would engage their 
frequent return. They were, he be^ 
lieved, too ambitious to think of an 
alliance with a portionless girl; how¬ 
ever, Sholto was a passionate admirer 
of female beauty; and Sylvester, the 
beloved oflspring of his latter years, 
was universally admired by the fair 
sex. Wilnuna’s happiness, perhapa 
her reputation, was at hazard, end 
he who received her in trust from a 
dying mother was bound to preserve 
her from all possible dangers: he 
should and he would make her hia 
bride. Tims pondered the good lord 
of Balveny; and, like most men, be 
was easily convinced, that reason ami 
duty sanctioned the indulgence of a 
fond inclination. 

His beliaviour led Wilmina to ex-t 
pect the offer of his hand, nor waa 
the protpoct repugnant toherwislies, 
since a taste for magnificence had 
grown with her growth. Her infan¬ 
tine imagination had been powerfully 
excited by descriptions of the gran¬ 
deur maintained by her grandsire 
Lindsay, l>uke of Montrose; and as 
Lady Balveny, she could enjoy the 
gorgeous distinctions that in early 
life pertained to her mother. Yet 
another image rose in vivid portrai¬ 
ture to her memory; a tall graceful 
youth, with brilliant dark eyes, ruddy 
cheeks, and a most fascinating smile, 
threw personal vanity and feudal 
pride into the shade; and her strug¬ 
gles to forget him only recalled morp 
cireumsiantially the impression of 
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their transient encounters. Wilmi- 
nu’s,only brother, in his nineteenth 
year, was stabbed in a night scuffle 
in the High-street of Edinburgh, 
near to the entrance of a house con¬ 
sisting of twelve stories, a height by 
no means uncommon in the ancient 
capital of Scotland. The Master of 
Home escaped from his assailants up 
several flights of stairs, as they were 
then called, and he sunk with a 
heavy groan near the door of a va¬ 
cant lodging. The owners of that 
lodging lived below, and searching 
with lights for the suflerer, foiuid 
him alive, but unable to speak. They 
laid him on a bed in one of the M'aste 
chambers; it being reckoned unlucky 
to take a dying stranger to a dwel¬ 
ling-house. They staunched his 
wounds, and after a little time he 
could faintly beseech them to send 
for Lady Home and her daughter. 
They came. The Master of Home 
expired in a few hours, and Lady 
Home, who had been long an invalid, 
could not bear up against a shock so 
overwhelming. She perceived her 
approaching end, and desired to 
breathe her last sigh on the bed 
where the dearest object of her af¬ 
fections closed his earthly course. 
She never left the lodging until car¬ 
ried to her grave. During her ill¬ 
ness Wilmina offered morning and 
evening supplications for her reco¬ 
very at the chapel of Holy Rood, 
The second week, as with down¬ 
cast eyes and sorrowful heart she de¬ 
scended to her pious orisons, a small 
window at a narrow turn of the stair 
was so obscured, that she looked up 
to consider the way, and leaning on 
the window*8i|^a handsome young 
men was mtendy gazing at her. 
Bhishuig deeply, she passed on; but 
be never &iled to intercept her when 


she went out, which Was only to the 
chapel; and on the fourth night af¬ 
ter their meeting, Lady Home joined 
her lamented son in a happier world, 
Wflmina was removed to Balveny 
Castle, and all the inquiries she ven- 
tiured to make, procured no informa¬ 
tion concerning the theme of her 
anxious recollections. She had been 
reared in seclusion. Some old la¬ 
dies and gentlemen called on Lady 
Home; Lord Balveny was a frequent 
visitor; but to the fascinations of 
youth in a fine countenance and fi¬ 
gure she had remained a stranger, 
until she beheld them on the stair of 
her mother s lodging, and the effect 
was irresistible. The superb and 
novel varieties that engaged her at¬ 
tention at Balveny Castle in a great 
measure counteracted her rising pas¬ 
sion, which grief had violently sup¬ 
planted, and Lord Balveny extreme 
kindness gave rise to ambitious hopes, 
congenial to her earliest predilections. 
The potency of gold has been known 
since the time of Danae, Atalanta, 
Proserpine, and other belles of pa¬ 
gan celebrity: our heroine was van¬ 
quished by die golden threads of 
embroidery. Aprons and tippets 
worked with threads overlaid by the 
precious metals were introduced at 
coui't by the queen and her Parisian 
ladies in waiting. Lord Balveny bad 
always studied to give his fair ward 
employments that might beguile the 
tedium of a retired Jife with her loo- 
ther; and he sent her tnaleriala &r 
the new mode of decoralion tmt 
three hours previous to jbe 
fate of her bnother. , 
which ensued haiusbed 
of thiagift,:t 3 U her spirits rose 
tls^.pcasatire oC. 

to prepare for^fp]^<s^Oj^i^^ 
Xaying aside the tent-sfitramtond- 
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ed by licr chaperon for cushions to 
the chapel of B^h^eny Castle^ 
mina rose irith the dawn of a sum¬ 
mer-day, and to gain the first rays of 
clear light, stood in an eastern win¬ 
dow of the great gallery, while be¬ 
ginning to trace gold scollops on the 
border of the sUken tippet so long 
neglected. She did not notice Lord 
Balveny leaning on a table covered 
with parchments, as he sat in ano¬ 
ther window on the same side, near 
a private door communicating with 
his bedchamber. The thickness of 
the wall concealed him from her view, 
and his mind was absorbed in con¬ 
templation of the dispatches which 
a king’s messenger had delivered to 
him the preceding night; but Mrs. 
Halyburton’s stately step soon roused 
his faculties, by exciting keen, though 
suppressed displeasure. 

Wilmina of Home,” she said, 
“ how came you to rise at an hour 
so unseemly? You stole away from 
me, and I sought you, trembling with 
alarm, all over the castle. Why do 
I find you here in the wide gallery, 
and your tent-stitch and all the wor¬ 
steds packed in a basket on a bench 
of your inner bower? What is this 
that employs your fingers? A silken 
vanity you are working in threads of 
gold! Accurst be the enemy that 
tempted you with baubles to corrupt 
your silly youth!” 

Oh! do not curse the wisest, 
kindest, and most endearing of 
friends, dear, dear Lord Balveny!” 

tetura^ Wilmina. “ These are his 

» • 

giila; and do I not owe all to him? 
and my soul shall ever bless him.” 
Knw widow Halyburton had un- 
fo^tinnitefy mianterpreted Lord Bal- 
‘^^8 go^-nature and courtly po- 
JlhttesB’sa vyaoptemt of preference 


for Of late indeed the had 

suffered twinges of jealousy on ac¬ 
count of his lordship’s tender asri- 
dtiides in amusing Wihnina; and sup¬ 
posing the silk was a late present, 
her uneasiness broke out in fierce 
wrath against the sinful follies of mo¬ 
dern dress. She ordered hercharge 
to pack off to more useful industry; 
and the helpless girl dared not dis¬ 
obey. 

Lord Balveny sometimes took the 
privilege of paying his respects to 
the ladies in their exterior bower 
where they worked, and he availed 
himself of the custom to release Wil¬ 
mina from the task imposed on her 
by Mrs. Halyburton. When his 
knock asked for admission, Wilmina 
was struggling to repress the tears 
she scorned to shed under Mrs. Ha- 
lyburton’a authority, and her fingers 
were almost unconsciously busied 
with the chapel cushions. After the 
morning compliments, Loi^d Balveny 
inquired, “ What cumbrous piece of 
work have you here, Wilmina? I 
hoped you would gratify me by com¬ 
pleting the apron and tippet so much 
in vogue with our courtly fair-ones. 
Be very diligent. You must be pre¬ 
sented to the queen in the fashion 
she has introduced.” 

Our own fashions arc more be¬ 
coming Scottish lasses,” said Mrs. 
Halyburton, trying to soften her an¬ 
gry voice.—“ We shall not dispute 
your taste, madam,” replied Lord 
Balveny; “ and of course you will be 
candid to ours. 1 must trouble you 
to order breakfast. I have letters to 
write when it is over; but I shall 
keep Wilmina company during your 
short absence.” 

This was no vei;y delightful inti¬ 
mation to Mrs. Halyburton. She 

C 
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employed a crowd of servants to ex¬ 
pedite preparations for the early re¬ 
past: yet brief as she made their 
Lord Balveny obtained 
from Wilmina a promise to grant him 
the fondest claim to protect her. 

WUmina, however, kept her own 
secret, as Lord Balveny represented ■ 
to lier the propriety of strict reserve 
on that head, until he could have an 
interview with the king. His lord¬ 
ship was forced to postpone his jour¬ 
ney to Edinburgh. His sons were 
there; and as he did not think they 
deserved to be informed of his in¬ 
tended marriage, so neither could he 
be reconciled to see them without 
making the communication. 

After a tedious interval, Lord Bal¬ 
veny received notice that his sons 
were, gone to Angusshirc, and he 
hastened Co Edinburgh, to obviate 
objections, if any should arise in the 
mind of his royal master, against his 
marriage with the daughter of an 
attainted traitor. James gave his ap¬ 
probation in terms of cordial good¬ 
will; and commanded Lord Balveny 
to tell the bride, she might expect 
the g%ide man of Ballengeith to look 
ill upon the nuptial dance. Few are 
uninformed that, under the above 
homely designation, King James V. 
joined in the mcrriimikings of his 
subjects; and they were aware of his 


wish to be treated.witU tlie Cunilia'^ 
rity his incognito seemed to demand. 

Lord Balveny quickly returned to 
his castle, and was immediately unit¬ 
ed to Wilmina at his chapel, in the 
presence of only three witnesses, who 
were sworn not to divulge the event 
until the parties saw proper to give 
it publicity. Nearly a month elapsed 
in circulating invitations to the no¬ 
bles and gentry within the circuit of 
many miles, and in preparing viands 
for their entertainment; while so 
little intercourse then subsisted be¬ 
tween great families, that not a sur¬ 
mise of the tell-tale looks of Lord 
Balveny and his ward transpired, 
further than the gossip of the ser¬ 
vants among themselves. Lord Bal¬ 
veny sent a special messenger to call 
his sons to the revel; and, more from 
curiosity than d utiful compliance, they 
attended the sumtnons. They knew 
with what open-hearted hospitality 
their father welcomed every guest; 
but formal invitations to a feast had 
never been given from any of his 
castles since the death of his lady, 
and at his years a second hymen was 
not to be apprehended. Some poli¬ 
tical stroke must be in contempla¬ 
tion, and they should attend to watch 
the progress and result. 

( To he continued.) 


VILLAGE SKETCHES NEAR PARIS, 

No. 1. 


You are not to suppose, good 
reader, that ours is a common village: 
no indeed; wc pride ourselves upon 
its being cleaner, better built, and 
more genteelly inhabited, than most 
of the villages jaaar Paris, There 
are even some among us who insist, 
that it ought not to be called a village, 


but a town. Whether it really,de-, 
serves that honourable appellation 
or not, I shall not attempt to decide, 
my intention being merdy to amuse 
myself with sketching the place and 
its inhabitants. 

If I coi|ld foj|get the,(raat (tf-^saa 

^nd land wldoV' 
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xny filvourite paVt of London, the 
I should somettines fitn- 
cy myself there as I walk down 
our village. The houses are of the 
same size, are built nearly in the 
same manner, and have each a neat 
little garden before the door. It 
hafralso another point of resemblance 
to a of the New-road, in the 
number of short streets which branch 
from it on each side. The inhabit¬ 
ants of these streets, however, being 
mostly shopkeepers, must not be put 
upon a footing with us residents in 
the tnain street, who are all, in our 
own opinion at least, gens comme il 

Out only public building is a large 
handsome church, which, for the cre¬ 
dit of the inhabitants be it spoken, is 



generally pretty well filled. The 
mayor, with a laudable attention to 
the amusement of his fellow-citizens, 
has fitted up a large hall in his own 
house as a public ball-room, where 
the genteel inhabitants of the village 
assemble every Sunday and holiday 
evening in grand costume, and caper 
away to the music of the village fid- 
ler, at the moderate prices of ten 
sous for every lady and twenty for 
every gentleman, refreshments (that 
is to say, a glass of sugar and water,) 
included. 

We have also a theatre on the 
first floor of the blacksmith's house, 
which is fitted up, as the play-bills 
assure us, quite in the Parisian style, 
and where there is as little distinc¬ 
tion of pk, box, and gallery, as at 
Barttemy-fair. A company of co- 
me^ana, five in number, perform 
every MoDd^yevenit^, and generally 
treat' the Audience with the three 
last new pieces. They strove hard 

open^tbe hduie on 
Behdagfsfbtii'MtS MAfot was shock¬ 


ed at the idea, and protected that, 
however other magistrates might 
sanction such iiTeligious proceedings-, 
he, for his part, would never consent 
to such a profanation of the Sabbath. 
There are people in our village, as in 
all villages, a little given to detrac¬ 
tion, who observed with a shrug, that 
Mr. Mayor s reverence for the Sab¬ 
bath Is considerably augmented by 
his fear of diminishing the profits of 
his ball. This is more ill-nature no 
doubt, though it must be owned, 
that his never appearing at church 
does give some small colour to it. 

Our little community, like many 
larger ones, is split into factions. 
Some of us pride ourselves upon our 
birth, and others upon our money. 
At the head of the first class is Ma¬ 
demoiselle Mont-Orgueil, a virgin of 
fifty-three, one of whose ancestors, 
as she tells us, was the bosotn friend 
and privy-counsellor of Louis XI. 
A wag of the village had once the har¬ 
dihood to ask her, whether the an- 
i cestor in question was his majesty’s 
provost-marshal, or Oliver le Dia- 
: hie? This sally was the cause of the 
unlucky wag’s expulsion from the 
party; for mademoiselle, who has no 
notion of a joke, would never suffer 
him in her presence afterwards. It 
is certain that the family revenues 
must hitve been for a long time in k 
state of decadence, for her immediate 
ancestors had no other possessions 
than a few acres of ground and an 
old house nearly in ruins, which slie 
chooses to call a cMieem; but as 
none of them could be convieted of 
following any trade or profession, 
she piques herself upon having'’a 
noble wnd unblemished descent; and 
pretty frequently^hints,* tlmt dP she 
could’ imve stooped to omstaTmifate 
it by xaferior^altiMoe; village 
C 2 
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would never have enjoyed the ho¬ 
nour of her pres^ce, for she might 
have been married half-a-dozen times 
at least to some of the most distin¬ 
guished among the new nobility. 

This good lady has taken upon 
herself the office of censor-general 
to the village; and certainly if we do 
not regulate our lives and expenses 
by the strictest rules of morality and 
economy, it will not he her fault. 
She knows to a Uard the income 
that each of us possesses, and the 
uses we make of it. Not a single 
article of dress can appear in the vil¬ 
lage, from a handsome shawl to a 
sixpenny top-knot, without her sit¬ 
ting in j udgment upon the right of the 
wearer to purchase such a thing; 
and if any of the inhabitants hap¬ 
pen to have company, Mademoiselle 
Mont-Orgueil is sure to prognosti¬ 
cate* the ruin of the donor of the 
feast, if she learns that there has 
been the least approach to good 
cheer. One can't help admiring the 
impartiality with which she acts up¬ 
on these occasions, for her being in¬ 
vited never appears to have the ef¬ 
fect of mitigating the indignation 
with which she declaims against such 
abominable extravagance. 

Monsieur Gasconade is a staunch 
supporter and devoted humble ser¬ 
vant of Mademoiselle Mont-Orgueil, 
for a French lady must have an hum¬ 
ble servant even at fifty-three. This 
gentleman fonnerlyheld a distinguish¬ 
ed situation under government, so at 
least be s^ys, though there are peo¬ 
ple who declare that he was only a 
commUi but this assertion doubtless 
springs from that envy which never 
fails to pursue persona of merit; and 


to hear him talk, 'to be convinced 
that in comparison with him all the 
prime ministers in Europe are fooliu 
He compliments the English minis¬ 
try, however, with having upon the 
whole a much better notion of finan¬ 
cial operations than their neigh¬ 
bours; and he has more than once 
assured me, that nothing but consi¬ 
deration for the welfare of France 
has prevented his offering them his 
services: but he patriotically declares, 
that his talents shall never be exert¬ 
ed to raise the glory and posperity 
of a rival nation; and unluckily he 
cannot, at present at least, exert 
them for the benefit of his own, since 
a certain great personage, who must 
be nameless, is too jealous of his 
abilities to think of employing him. 

He resolves therefore with the 
versatility of a true Frenchman, since 
he cannot turn his genius to account 
in one way, to employ it in another, 
and as be is prevented from regulat¬ 
ing the affairs of the state, he occu¬ 
pies himself with those of our village. 
He is always at the head of the com¬ 
mittee of inquiry, regularly instituted 
for the purpose of ascertaining whe¬ 
ther new-comers are vititable: it is 
peculiarly h^ province to impress 
them with a proper sense of the dig¬ 
nity of his party, and more particu- 
I larly of his own. He is a univer- 
I sal referee in all matters of prece- 
I dence, and remarkably useffil to 
those who wish to be instructed in 
the art of proportioning their civili¬ 
ties to the raidc of the person they 
address; an art which is perhaps 
more necessary among us thmi^veit 
in the capital, for our ancient eaptaiii 
of cavalry would never fbr^ve you 
if you did not bow at least twice as 


truly our village jnay well be proud 
of possessing a man of such tran-|| 
scendetri abilities, for one ha# oqly 1 


w ^ ^ 
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fronted your aahitetbn toliim was 
not much more profound then the 
one you make to the apothecary; 
and he» his turn, chdma an obeh 
8aiK!e much more respectful than 
that you bestow, upon the village 
Bcboolmaster, who, proud of the 
ItMiiiution Royale^ blazoned in im¬ 
mense gilt letters on a green board 
over his door, consoles himself for 
the slight regards of our village beau 
mondcy by exacting the highest pos¬ 
sible degree of deference &om every 
soul under his immediate influence. 


Mademoiselle Mont-Orgmil and 
Monsieur Gasconade are the acknow¬ 
ledged leaders of the high - bom 
class; the other members of it have 
nothing remarkable about them; they 
are very poor, very proud, and very 
much occupied with cards, gossiping, 
and scandal. I shall speak of the 
other class in my next paper, for I 
perceive that I have already exceed¬ 
ed the limits allotted by the editor 
to my lucubrations. 

E. 


FACTS AND FICTIONS. 

TALE L 

THJu KOnUER. 


" Bewakk of committing a first 
imprudence,” said the aged Merton 
to his children. “ Though poverty 
steep you to your very lips, and would 
stimulate you to mischief, beware 
of committing one fault, lest another 
and a worse succeed it. You see in 
me,” he said, addressing himself to 
a son and daughter, who had not 
long plighted their faith at the altar 
of Hymen, “ however honourable I 
may be at present, a fatal instance 
of one departure from probity, plung¬ 
ing into an enormity at which I even 
now shudder. I might have kept 
this secret locked in my bosom; the 
divnlgir^ of if may rob me of your 
respebt: but you would probably af¬ 
ter my death have heard an exag¬ 
gerated history of my wanderings, 
and the moral is too gOod to be lost. 
Thurl throw myself on the good¬ 
ness of your hearts for the conse¬ 
quences. 

“ Not k very long period, Caro- 
line^ after I had married your mo- 
thet\ i>depari0d'f^(mr'that gbbd'Hne 


of conduct which had created an in¬ 
terest in my favour in her bosom; 
and to rid myself of accumulated 
debts, incurred by idleness, plunged 
into all manner of gambling transac¬ 
tions. But here I was unlucky, and 
became so much the more involved 
in debt. It was in vain that I would 
have borrowed money to satisfy the 
claims of my landlord; he at length 
threatened to levy a distress, and 
starvation looked all of us in the face. 
I had apparently no alternative but 
to go to prison, when some demon 
whispered in my ear, that there were 
many persons revelling in riches, 
who Ought to spare me a little, to 
which indeed I had a just right; and 
that as entreaty had fkiled to procure 
this, force in such a case as mine 
might be resorted to. Something 
must be done, and instantly, I tlie^c- 
fore pretended to take a journey, un¬ 
der the pretext of visiting and soli¬ 
citing pecuniary asillstance from a 
relative; but arrivihgat A—*, I par¬ 
ches^ a long coat, and other 
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habilimentB, to disguise my pereon, 
and to these adding a pair of pistols, 
tied all up together in a parcel. I 
rose early the next morning, and 
having paid my reckoning overnight, 
found that my whole stock of pro¬ 
perty amounted to a few shillings 
only. I turned out of the public 
road, and changing my dress, loaded 
my pistols, and prepared to prey on 
the first passenger who should pre¬ 
sent himself to my view. Yes, my 
children, your looks betray your hor¬ 
ror of my crime: what then must 
have been the state of my mind, 
when the contemplation of a robbery 
sunk in comparison with the wretch¬ 
edness to which I had reduced my 
family? , 

“ I had not proceeded far when I 
encountered a substantial -looking 
tradesman, of whom I immediately 
demanded his money. It required 
all the threatening position of my 
pistol to assist my courage, and I was 
in reality as much alarmed as the un¬ 
fortunate subject of my attack. He 
informed me, that he had himself 
been collecting money to pay his 
debts, and if I robbed him of all 
that he had about him he should 
be a ruined man. I counted out a 
hundred pounds from his pocket- 
book, while he several times, coward 
as he was, urged by despair, seemed 
half-determined to strike the pistol 
from my hand, while he continued 
passionately imploring me to spare 
him. Thirty pounds was all I wanted 
for present use: this I told him iny 
circumstances compelled me to ap¬ 
propriate to myself; and to his great 
delight, I returned him the rest, tak¬ 
ing his address, and assuring him, 
that should Fortune prove favourable, 
I would certainly restore him the 
res^ which he might imagine that I 


had indeed only‘borrowed of'lnrtt. 
As socm as he was out of sight I 
returned to the field, and restoring 
myself to my usual appearai)ce, threw 
my disguise into a ditch, and pro¬ 
ceeded homeward. 

“We are willing to believe what 
we wish; and my dear wife blessed 
the kindness of my relation over and 
over again. I now began as I con¬ 
ceived earnestly to repent of my 
guilty life, and seriously to set about 
redeeming the past. Eveiy morn¬ 
ing I eagerly perused the newspa^ 
pers, in the hope that some situation 
might present itself. I determined 
to be very humble; but if I found 
not the intelligence I wanted, I found 
another: this was an account of the 
robbery which I had committed, a 
description of my then dress, and 
the ofter of a reward for my appre¬ 
hension. This gave me no yery 
great alarm, as I viewed myself in a 
glass, and saw no traces of resem¬ 
blance with the description. But 
my crime was not to be so easily 
glossed over. 

“ A few days afterwards, as I was 
engaged in copying a reference to a 
place which 1 thought might suit 
me, my eye was arrested by a para- 
I graph in the next column, couched 
in the following words: * We are 
happy to inform our readers, that 
the person who robbed Mr, Stevens 
last week was apprehended yester¬ 
day, and fully committed to take his 
trial at the next assizes. Wliencharg- 
ed with the robbery, he stoutly de¬ 
nied the fact; and when the prose¬ 
cutor identified him, the fellow pre- 
! tended that he had found theebdies 
in a dkch tied up in a bundle, ^nd 
Uiat he put them oh for a frotic. ^ 
psJtry a d^hce Wat liot'sufficS^^lk) 

: prevent the worthy magistrate, who 
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knpw him for an dd,oiFender, from 
fuUy committing him for trial.’ 

“ Here then, my children, was 
tlie dreadful puniahment of the crime 
which 1 bad committed. I became 
responsible for the blood of a feHow- 
o^eature about to be shed for a crime 
of which myself only was guilty. 1 
could not rest either night or day until 
I had formed a resolution to save his 
life, even at the loss of my own. No 
sooner bad I come to this determina¬ 
tion than 1 became easier in my 
mind, and acquainting myself with 
the name of the judge who was to 
preude at the assizes, 1 had the cou¬ 
rage to obtain an interview with him. 

1 threw myself at his feet; my dis¬ 
tress witnessed for my sincerity, while 
1 implored him to have compassion 
on one who dreaded an ignominious 
death, but much more dreaded the 
liorrible alternative of allowing an¬ 
other to suffer for a crime of which 
he was the only perpetrator. The 
worthy judge endeavoured to com¬ 
pose my mind, in order to be made 
more fully acquainted with the facts 
of the case; and I retired from his 
presence, if not myself perfectly as¬ 
sured of an acquitted, yet certain that 
the b]ood of the innocent would not 
lie on my conscience. 

“ At length the awful day of my 
trial as well as that of the innocent 
man arrived. It was in vain that the 
poor wretch, a victim to the love of 
dress, endeavoured to prove an alibi. 
Mr. ^tevem swore to his person, his 
^ess;.and, to my indignation, the 
man who, when I encountered him, 
bad not the courage to defend his 
waa. iipw loud and courageous, 
and materially aggravated the case 
by setting up. a fiilse defence of his! 
p^l^son^ and doplonng tliat. he ^had 


nearly overpowered the robber when 
his pistol luckily flashing in the pan 
intimidated him. The jury were 
about to leave the box, while the 
idea of guilty seemed to pervade the 
court. At length Stevens was once 
more asked by a counsel if he could 
swear to the man; and again he an¬ 
swered in the affirmative. It was 
now my turn to act the part set down 
for me by the worthy judge. On his 
making the sign agreed upon with 
his Anger, I came forward from my 
hiding-place, and placing myself by 
the prisoner, attracted the attention 
of Stevens. He now became stag¬ 
gered in his opinion, and still more 
when 1 spoke to him, which I did by 
order of the court in my natural 
voice. My senses were now in a 
whirl: yet I recollect, that the jury 
without leaving their box pronounc¬ 
ed a verdict of acquittal, and the in¬ 
nocent man, overcome with joy, sunk 
into a swoon, and the acquitted and 
myself were both conveyed out of 
court more dead than alive. 

All this affair was but a nine 
days’ wonder. I contrived to con¬ 
vey myself and family into a distant 
county. I laboured hard, and Pro¬ 
vidence blessed my exertions. Not 
very many years after the occurrence 
took place 1 was enabled to send 
Stevens his 30/. A subscription had 
been raised in court for myself and 
the innocent man: of this I could 
not partake. Tlie tale of my wan¬ 
derings, my dear children, is finished. 
Withdraw not your respect from a 
parent who has bitterly suffered for 
bis crimes; and, oh! remember how 
nearly a single error had hurried him 
I into the crime of blood-guiltiness!” 

J.C. 
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4 I MUST absolutely seturn home; 
for these people, in spite of dieir 
idleneas, contrive to keep up such 
an appearance of perpetual bustle, 
that it is impossible for a quiet loun¬ 
ger like myself to be comfortable 
among them. One is so incessantly 
called upon to wonder or to admire, 
tp be shocked or enchanted, that there 
is no preserving any tiling like tran¬ 
quillity. Every thing that happens, 
no matter whether it is great or in- 
significaut, creates a sensation, and 
every sensation must be expressed 
with all the violence and exaggera¬ 
tion of a hero in a rapting tragedy. 
A jFrencbman is never sorry or glad; 
these are words much too weak to 
convey his feelings: he must be ei¬ 
ther delighted or in despair. This 
perpetual parade of sensibility, al¬ 
ways disagreeable to the quiet part 
of mankind, is particularly so to one 
like myself; for, as 1 can’t take the 
trouble to feign a corresponding sen¬ 
timent I know^ that in spite of the 
politeness with which I am treated, 

1 can never be cordially liked by a 
people who have no other standard 
of ^peling an exaggerated ex* 
Ijfgssion of it, 

‘ ^Notwithstanding this fault, and in 

^ very grave one, they 
are^an amiable people, frank, lively, 
aind[ good-natured. As to the po¬ 
liteness which they are universally 
allowed to posses;^ I am ready to 
give the middling and lower classes, 
geue^ljy speaking, credit for it; but 
among the higher, politenesa is too 
frequently made a flimsy covering to 
vanity and ostentation; and the Eng¬ 
lish are not always grateful for their 
attentions, when they And that the ^ 


price they are expected to pay for 
foem is an unqualified admiratfonof 
ail they see mid hear« John B^’s 
unooturtly Mncerity does someflmea, 
k must be confessed, come toe rough* 
ly m contact e^ilb monsieur’s amour 
prepre^ and very great ckcumspec* 
fion is requisite to ayoid woumUng 
it. 1 experienced this the other day 
on the following occasion. 

On my first arrival, I renewed my 
acquamtance with a Frendi gentle* 
man with whom I had been formerly 
intimate in England. He volunteer* 
ed to shew me the lions; and to do 
him justice, a more assiduous Cice* 
rone could not be found: for, in bis 
zeal to do the honours of his coun¬ 
try, lie fairly persecuted me mto see¬ 
ing every thing worth notice and not 
worth notice. The Chambers of 
Peers and Deputies were then both 
shut, but permission was easOy ob* 
tained to view them; and my friend, 
in the triumph of hi^ heaJrt, could 
not help glancing a little at the su* 
periority of these buildings to oipr 
poor old St. Stephen’s Chi^JL 

When the Chamber of Deputies 
opened, I was surprised at his. not 
offering to accompany me to tl^e ga|- 
lery; for I thought tbat^ be^ 
have been at least as eager tp^di^jlay 
the oratory of hia countrythe 
beauty of their senate; 
great surprise he evaded 
found 1 in^ded fo go withW^% 
and even laen be tdftd 
me, atleastforthaJ^day., 
aide to succeed, ha 
liut with a difisati/j^,aijr,^^l^| 
could »ot tfle» „ 

We eDtex«itl)e.4pi^e^^^t,{9^ 
ment when a i,«qibev^baf|pg^^t 
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descended the tAbuee, five or eix 
others rose at the same time, and 
scampering across the immense hall 
with the speed of greyhoonds, all 
vociferated at once, ** Je (kmande la 
parole^ Je demande la parole^ with 
a vriietnence and uproar absolutely 
deafiening. While the me who was 
{ft the act of mounting was feirly 
seized and held hack by those who 
W^e Nearest to him, the president, 
by the strongest exertions of his 
lungs and his authority, induced them 
to submit to this gentleman’s daini, 
since it was evident enough that he 
had outrun them, and been first at 
the tribune. This point being set¬ 
tled, the orator mounted with all the 
agility and much of the air of a mon¬ 
key, and began speaking with a de¬ 
gree of grimace and gesticulation 
which had nearly put my gravity to 
flight. I concealed my risibility as 
well as I could, out of consideration 
for my companion, whose reluctance 
to my witnessing the debates of the 
French legislative body was now ful¬ 
ly accounted for. But I could not 
help thinking, that if these people 
understood their own interest, and 
wished to keep up the character 
which they fancy they have acquired, 
of the greatest nation in Europe, 
they should never permit themselves 
to be seen in the act of legislation by 
foreigners. Let them dance, figh^ 
dr mdie love, three things which 
they certainly do admirably; but let 
thent leave makmg laws to wiser, or 
at least cooler heads, ^d, by the 
way, his not the leairtludicrous thing 
iM tl^ir debates, that the speaker, in 
the midst of iher fire and fory with 
whlGh he proceeds, ger^ratty inter¬ 
mingles some comptiments on his own 
itad^peatedly assures his 
N&. XiX. 


audkovs, that he brought to the do* 
bate a nund free from prejudices, and 
fully prepared to treat the subject 
with the greatest coolness md impar- 
tkility. 

The subject, however, was one 
which, it must be confessed, it was 
rather difficult to discuss with tem¬ 
per: it was the reduction of the in¬ 
terest of the national debt, a mea¬ 
sure in which all classes of the peo¬ 
ple ore deeply interested. Jacobins 
and royalists join in execrating it: 
the fiSnrmer assert, that it is a viola¬ 
tion of the charter; while the latter, 
consigning the charter to the devil, 
declare, tliat if there never had been 
a chai'ter, such a measure as this 
could not have been thought of. 

However, though the dissatisfac¬ 
tion appears general, it is not those 
who will really suffer the most that 
are'the loudest in their regrets. In 
Paris, as every where else, people 
who are really poor are not apt to 
descant upon the badness of their 
circumstances; folks seldom complain 
of being obliged to make retrench¬ 
ments, but for the pleasure of shew¬ 
ing you how well they can afford to 
do it. Thus one cannot feel much 
pity for the Marquis de T—, who 
laments that he can now only afford 
to expend two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs in beautifying his 
country-seat,instead of three hundred 
thousand, which he meant to have 
laid out upon it; neither can one 
join verj' heartily in the regrets of 
the Vicomtesse S—, who is over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow at the idea of 
being able to give a grand ball only 
once in every five weeks, instead of 
once a month. 

1 was much amilked yesterday at 
the calculation which the dashing 

D 
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Mulame C*-* made in my pregence whole of lasttyeart"-^** IddeedTiw 
of all the retrenchments diat it would ** Yes, really^ to be sure I had otdy 
be possible for her to make. I found two eachenures, and I don't^inelside 
her sealedtAl her writing-desk, with the jeweb J bought. Let me acb, 
an air so grave and thoughtful, tbiiEt now for< my tabler lean do 
I'Was almost afnud to inquii^ the onpublie dayg^hatwhenwo^nefffi 
reason.. “ Ah! heaven,” criedahe, famHie^ J wilhporitively beiconteht 
have 1 not too much reason? Dbn't w4tb two ooutses; and#” she^dddad^ 
you know that this odious Viilele is beri features brightening ne die 
going to ruhv us Not quite last idea etruek her,' will' write 

1 hop^” said I smiiing.-^*^ Oh! yes, immediately to my steward .ttt^'<the 
be^ will indeed, my dear sir, if some coontiy, to retrench the soap and 
hicky thing or other does not happen boiled beef and the cyder whsoh^are 
directly to prevent him. Oh! how allowed to the servants at the^ cAd* 
I wish your radicals woidd rise en teauz let them eat vegetables aatl 
maB$e and overturn your govern- drink water; it is more wholesome, 
ment 1”—*' We are really very much especially in summer. Efe must also 
obliged to you.”^** Or those plaguy stop immediately the allowaome I 
Spaniards, now if they would but make to the poor. I dare say that 
break out again,” (by the bye, she they can find work; and at any rate 
was one of those who rejoiced the I can’t afford to be eharkable jmwt. 
most whpn they were subjugated,) I will write directly .”—** But the 
“ ah! we should have the funds low law is not yet passed,” said I.—“ Oht 
enough then. But, no, wc shall not I have no doubt that it will pass; 
be so fortunate I am afraid as to have and when people are obliged to make 
insurrections any where; tliis odious retrenchments, it is better to begin 
‘law will certainly pass, and then I in time.”—“ You meari tlien to put 
must make so many retrenchments! down your carriage and discharge 
1 was just considering as you came your servants immediatelyWhy 
in what I ccnild best manage to be as tolhat, I believe I nmst wait a 
saving in. Do you know 1 am afraid little; these are things you know, my 
I must put down one of my car- dear rir, that one would not do tiU 
viages.”—But you will stBl have the last moment.” 
two,”—** Ah! that is no matter: I I observed soon after Aai ihe op* 
can’t well do without tliree; never- peared rather absent^ «ml as rim per- 
tbeless 1 must try. Then I shall be ceived that 1 noticed it, she aoomftkt- 
oldiged to part with three servants.” ed for it by owning very ingeinxmriy. 
However, you wUl have a great that she was trying to cahrolate how 
number remaining.”—** Only seven-ji much she could save in thefooriries 
teen, and that is not enough for an of boiled dieef and cyder <aadu>tbe 
estoblisUment like mine. Then my alms. 1 left her to finirii tbe^calou- 
toilette^ Ah! no, positively 1 can lation at her leisure,and aalmrihed 
diminish nothing in that article!”— borne iista acoostecVbytai.BieDdicazit 
** Yet you are always superblydress- with adbmaiousdesaaad-foiSfdHcrity. 

However, I assure you 1 am For the > .rngmonfe WMUtlahdsried, 
•very economical: it has not cost me fori waaeogagcddisihaninattn^dip- 
above thirty tliousand francs for the on tiie singulat mixtuib of^irifuiaess 
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«*<! Bn $lfe «haract6r of 

Madftm^ C*^. pray sir,” oon- 
^iwedJ the beggary « give me lome- 
Ahfaigt indeed you are, aeone may 
n^j^Kiund in jUstice^’W And pray 
*Wqf »*0?J*-*-^*** Ovaecaimt of the Ve^ 
-dnction nuf the Yoa are 

ndttftken^^^irieBih” said I in a soften¬ 
ed tone; flatteied^ Iconfeei^ at the 
idea that Ihras mcCudfytaken tor the 
asfaiitter faimseif. 

< replied he in an 

'assured voices for I am certain you 
afe English; and if your nation had 
not been so rich as to raise the stocks 
-all over Europe by the overflow of 
^br capited, we should not be ex¬ 
posed to this diminution of our in¬ 
come. I say our, for you may de¬ 
pend, eh*, that there is no class of 
the. community on whom the reduc- 


Hon'Of the rentes wiU Ikll so bOavily 
as on ^e fraterni^ to tvhieh I be- 

fatigii*’ 

As the conversation I had just 
heM with Madame afforded 
complete proof of the truth of tlib 
poatf fellow's assertion, 1 slipped a 
trifle into4iB hand, and then retreat¬ 
ed 48 fastas I could from the Dreti 
nous benUse, milord! which he conti¬ 
nued for some time to bawl aftermo. 

I have now hy me several letters, 
which I should before this have at¬ 
tended to, if the good people of 
this noisy metropolis would have suf¬ 
fered me to attend to any thing but 
themselves. I shall certainly notice 
some at least of these letters in my 
next number. 

I Nkvermovk* 

i 
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TUB Liojr, I4EADKR OP CLAK NA GkAXLANA ANI> CinEPTAIN OF 

DOWAKl. 


Tub primogenitor of this clan is 
said to have extended theii* bonds 
«rf friendship to every distinguished 
&mUy from aes to sea. While yet 
in early youth, he equipped himself 
ws a soldidr of the Cross, in the ar- 
tmy‘jWF B^win Count of Flanders, 
AuD.xldO^. Retumingin safety and 
V iumonefrom tbechiaade, he brought 
vte hisiown country msuiy articles for 
kenasneat and use, of which the 
A fieighboaring lairds hardly knew the 
txihae& He brought Ucewise an ac- 
q|tdsitiuaL infinitely more valuable— 
.enliffgsinenbof mind. Hk wisdom, 
^ emdirioiiA knowledge of the worid, 
j«tad {kdisbed soanners, gave him un- 
tjbmmdedtinftuenceovev the heads of 
damitics with whom his ancestors held 


bondsof friendship, and heemployed 
it for their mutual advantage. 

The birth of Allan was attended 
with remarkable circumstances. Hia 
father and grandlkther were con- 
I spieuous warriors in the reigns of 
> James 1. and II.; and in the reign of 
James 111. Jan, the fatiier of our 
hero, though only a second soh of 
I the chief, possessed more actual pow¬ 
er over the aflecdons and conduct 
of die vassals than his elder brother. 
He had hewn his way to martial dis¬ 
tinction in the Spanish wars agsinst 
the Moors; and wlien he settled at 
'homc^ he found ins brother, e gay 
courtier, had entbrel^ negleeted his 
hereditary estates and his people, 
leaving them at the mercy of ayoung- 
D 2 



ALtAN LION* 


er brother, \rho abused his autho¬ 
rity. Jan asserted his right of seni¬ 
ority, and the clan soon felt and ao 
knowledged his superic^ prowess in 
repelling the encroachments of neigh¬ 
bouring foes, or rovers from distant 
parts. Chasing a piratical squadron 
from the coast of Mull, Jan observed 
oneof theshipskeepingalooffromthe 
Ugh^ and vridi crowded sdls making 
her escape. He sent some ships to 
intercept her, while he defeated her 
consorts. Having gained a victory, 
he hastened after the fugitive galley, 
and by dint of oars, and “ wings of 
wind,” bore down upon her. He 
expected a rich prize, and found on¬ 
ly “ a blossom of loveliness, wringing 
her hands in all the wildness of ter¬ 
ror.” She threw herself “ into his 
strong arms of valour,” pressing to 
her lips his tartan garb, and ejacu¬ 
lating blessings on his voice, which 
articulated the language of her own 
land. Her only surviving attendant, 
an old woman, made known to Jan 
the high lineage of this beauteous 
damsel, too lofty for the second bro¬ 
ther of any chief. Though charmed 
by the artless graces of his captive, 
the irresistible spirit of knightly ho¬ 
nour impelled Jan to propose giving 
her in charge to the holy sisters of 
Iona, until her father, the chief of 
the Oduines, should send a proper 
escort to take her to his own protec¬ 
tion. On hearing this destination, 
the tender innocent uttered a pierc¬ 
ing shriek, and besought the con¬ 
queror to sheathe his dirk in her bo¬ 
som. She was on her way to a con¬ 
vent at Iona when captur^ by the 
spoilers from Gothland; but far 
against her inclination she had been 
doomed to the dtoister, and prefer- ; 
red death to such a gloomy existence. 
If you dreadtbe^ terrible ireof my 


father,” cendnued^be 
me at least to escape from bonda^ 
to' the holy sisters by phmging into 
the waves.” 

« If d dread the ire ef your ifii** 
ther!” interropted tlie indignant Jjan. 

> Daughter of Maecadan i 
have yoU' never heard of^Jan^f die 
broad^diested lion?” ^, 

** He has be^ the vision^ofr'injr 
dreams, the song of my bower, though 
my eyes never beheld him,” replied 
the maid. ** Oh I that 1 might find 
him I My hands would cling to hts 
valiant arm, and I must be safe.” 

He lays his fame at your feet, an¬ 
gel of beauty,” said Jan, with im¬ 
passioned tone and gesture. 

The maid covered her blushing 
face with her white hands; but after 
some entreaty, she gave way to tears 
of joy, consenting to go with Jan, 
and to become his wife. He sent a 
bard and harper to the Oduine chief, 
announcing the nuptials, and ex¬ 
plaining the preliminary circumstan¬ 
ces. The mighty chief sent his be¬ 
nediction by return of the messen¬ 
gers, right glad that Ghoimuilie was 
rescued from barbaric pow«r, and 
that his daughter was spouse to a 
warrior, whose fame resounded in 
the voice of all nations visited by 
sun, moon, or stare. Three moom 
of glowing felicity rewarded Jan for 
his warlike toils; and the clan exult* 
ed, that a daughter of their feudal 
superior shone in the castle of theic 
chief, and blessed the tutor and 
guardian administering ra his nasae.^ 
Jan was informed thatisuspieioue 
sails were observed to hirkbi a cnedc 
on the opporite ride of the irie of 
Mull. He kindled the cria toree, 

or brand of aummons to ann^ and. 
ascended a hill to descry the fleet.. 
He returned fso morcu^ When 





n 


e}»furoaehed#>thiftt ilistrftciBd 
wi^ obtained tbet oMrtcdntyf that no 
sttnngMailfb^ Jaovered coasti 

and tliat Jan bad not jcnnedf the 
nuiled and bebneted bandsihe^ dis¬ 
patched. t;iainee&ftheJum«^ pur* 
pMMlg tofcresatte country^ and nr* 
mfi before Aitm 9M tbe»p}aoe of ren-^ 
dezvoua. Wringing her haode. of 
snonv, beating her.high bosom/ and 
tgorifig' hea raven Im*! Ghormaillei 
fleet aaa young bind of springs rush- 
ediOver gkns and heath to cUmb the 
mount of observation. Jan had do* 
scended half way, but faint with the 
loss of blood, reclined beside a bttle 
brook. A barbed arrow had trans¬ 
fixed that valiant breast, where, in 
wisdom and honoui^ rested the secu¬ 
rity of Clan na Geallana. 

Flee to the brother of my fa¬ 
ther, only love of Jan! flee to the 
abbot of Oransay. Too sure the 
mortal shaft came from the son of 
my father. He has heard that our 
cider brother was killed in the lists 
at Cambubkenneth, and he has re¬ 
moved me, that he may claim die 
ebreftainry.” 

He could no more. He waved his 
hand, pointing to Oransay, to urge 
the escape of Ghorinuille, till the' 
last chill of death stopped the heav -1 
ii^ of hi» large heart. At Oransay 
the lady bore a son, the pledge of 
never-dying love. She reared him 
aA her grief-wounded breast, where 
a broken heart throbbed daily to¬ 
wards die narrow house of long re¬ 
pose. In her wasting malady, she 
bequeathed the child, as a saered 
tatist, to the abbot of Oransay and 
the sanctified brethren. 

Allan, the only offspring ^of Jan, 
thebroidHGhjeBted Iton^ grew in beau¬ 
ty, iB«>evaijy ananfy attainment, and 
hi kifiMiingi^sivpaastngfdl tbe'*yout}is 


of his is dm. stsytaiy ash wa^aa 
tliiak brmiobes and a towering haad 
fiu;.ahpyetbe slendocfemof the,hel- 
1 qwsii., Hm soul was on fise^to min* 
gle armsrforlM^hnmd 

the fiftiae off beams of vakmr sbinm^ 
in the ranks of waronearly^liojhpodjr 
He donned the Jsliirt of ,msib laod 
plnixied ssaqpcv 

the troubles tEeglaod^/ Whdoifhia 
chin was yet sqiootb^as the bpiof 
female loveliness. Twenty suinu»Si;s 
had not knit his elaade joints twhon 
he received knightly aimrs firom .the 
hand of the royal F^ward. The 
woes of Scotland'were rumoui'eid 
abroad. Allan, ,ihe~ son of Jen»^ tlm 
broad-chested lion, hastened to range 
his few followers under tho banners 
of his king; but he soon discerned 
in the Scottish camp that the inia- 
tuation of James Ill. would frustrate 
every eflbrt for his service. The 
reuowned knight of England, experi* 
enced in arms, though immature in 
years, ventured to dissent from the 
prevailing opinion in a couneii of 
war. The president, in no gentle 
terms, scorned the youth of the speak* 
er, and rebuked his presumpflon. 
Allan, unused to harsh command, laid 
his liand on the good ftword which, 
in the cause of Edward of England^ 
had reeked wifli the blood of trai* 
tors. The president ordered him 
under arrest. 

Who shall dare to touch the 
person of a free soldier for speaking 
the truth in the cause of his kingf’ 
said Allan, drawing his trusty steel. 

Na man was so foolhardy as^ jto 
peril his own life, by attempting to 
lay a hand Upon tlie indignant 
of Clan na Geallana. He deliberete*^ 
ly strode from die ebauber of courvt^ 
cil, to offer his services to the Duke 
of Eotbsayv whyp^ in tendei^ age,, had 
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been persuaded to head the nobles, , 
that in martial array inforced their 
remonstrances to James III. against 
the pernicious influence of his fa¬ 
vourites. Yet ere he finally resolv¬ 
ed to implicate his high fame with 
men whose proceedings verged on 
rebellion, Allan took the delay of 
^ne night, bending his steps to a re¬ 
ligions house, to eonsult with the 
sainted inmates* As the ancient le¬ 
gend designates the scene of this 
adventure, “ the cradle of royal wis¬ 
dom,” we may in all particulars ap¬ 
ply the epithet to Alloway, the Alu- 
wa of the Romans. At Alloway many 
Scottish princes received their first 
education, having been for more than 
two centuries the wards of the Earls 
of Erskine and Mam The last heir 
of the Scottish crown nurtured at 


Alloway was Hen^y, son of James the 
Sixth of Scotland and First of Eng¬ 
land. The cradle and goif-chibs, vrMi 
other infantine and youthful remains 
of that most promising prince, ate 
still retained by the family of Marr, 
They also possess the private signet 
of Maiy of Scotland, which she gave 
to the Earl of Murr, after the tvesty 
at Edinburgh obliged her to &stst 
from wearing the armaof 'England. 
The fame of Alloway tewer has been 
revived by Bums, inhis That O’ Sium^ 
ter; 

j 

^ Catehed wi waptocks in the Tniiii 

By AUoway*« auld baunted kUkv** 

The highest turret of this venerable 
relic is 89 feet in height, and the 
wails are 11 feet in thickness. 

(To be condftded m owr next,) 


TOGRUL BEY AND HIS THREE SONS; 

A TURKISH TALK, 


King Togrul Bey, feeling that 
he had not long to live, sent for his 
three sons, and thus addressed them: 

My children, I see the Angel of 
Death approaching my bed. Before 
he lays his head upon ray pillow, 
I will give each of you a piece of ad¬ 
vice. As you value your happiness, 
fail not to follow it” The three 
princes, shedding a flood of tears, 
jjromised conjpliance, and earnestly 
entreated him to delay no longer to 
communicate this advice: on which 
the king said to the eldest, “ Build 
tliysclf a palace in every large town 
in my dominions,” To the second 
he said, “ Marry a virgin every day,” 
—“ And as for thee,” said be to the 
third, “ add bytter and honey to all 
that thou eatest.” 

T ogv\x\ Bey died. The eldest spn 


immediately set aboutboildinga pa¬ 
lace in every considei^ble town; Uie 
second took a virgin to wife evety 
day, and put her away again next 
morning; and the third4ite nothing 
witliout buttar and honey. One 
however, a wise man addressed them 
in these words: When the king 
your father gave you on hU death¬ 
bed that advfee wliicb ye so atrictly 
follow, it was not his intenUoDi tliat 
ye should literally obey his^ injunc¬ 
tions, Ye have not coropsteheoded 
the true meaning of his couqselet. I 
will therefore explain them; to you. 
But I must first relate to you aate- 
ry which has some resemblanoo.to 
your own case. ^ 

“ A Turkic king prdi^d Ibe 
caraelschif that is,itbo teihute tvbfeh 
I the Christians of a/ oertain province 
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had to pfly, to be d^itnded of them. 
The Christians immediately assem¬ 
bled their priests, to consult them, 
whether and in what manner they 
shouM pay this impost. Among this 
assembly there was a prelate, a very 
distinguished man, who thus spoke: 

* Solid me to the court of the sultan : 
1 imve a proposal to make to him. I 
sbidl teir him that we are ready to 
pay tlte tribute, as soon as he or his 
visirs, slmll have answered a ques¬ 
tion which 1 will propound to them.' 
This plan was unanimously approv¬ 
ed: the prelate accordingly set out, 
with tlie tribute and various presents 
from the Christians to the sultan, in 
a large pouch. 

“ Being introduced to the mon¬ 
arch, be delivered the presents 
transmitted from his province in the 
most respectful manner, with these 
words: ^ We are ready and willing 
to pay your highness the caradickiy 
if you, your vizirs, or learned men, 
will answer a question which I shall 
propound to you. But if none should 
be able to answer it, you must not 
take it amiss if I return home with¬ 
out paying the tribute.’—‘ Be it so!' 
replied the sultan: * I have at my 
court very wise and learned men; 
tliy question must indeed be a clifli- 
cult one, if none of them should be 
able to resolve it.’ 

The sultan summoned all his 
vizirs and doctors, and then asked 
she prelate what was his question. 
The latter, extending the fingers of 
bis right hand, lield the palm of it 
towards the assembly, and then turn¬ 
ing the same fingers towards the floor, 
h© said, ‘ That is my question; guess 
what this signifies.'—‘ For my part,’ 
said the' monarch, ‘ I shall not pre¬ 
tend to answ'er it: for it is a mystery, 
themeamngof which it seems scarce¬ 


ly possible to penetrate.' AH the ri- 
zirs and doctors now became absorb¬ 
ed iaprofound meditation; but to no 
pur^me did they mentally review all 
the explanations of the Koran, and 
alt the traditions of Mahomet, they 
could make nothing of the question* 
All of them stood silent and asham¬ 
ed, till one of them, deeply mortified 
to see so many wise and learned men 
reduced to such a dilemma by imi 
fidel, boldly stepped forth, and thus 
addressed the king:' It was scarcely 
worth while to summon so many of 
us on account of such a trifle. Let 
the monk propound his question to 
me, and 1 will immediately answer 
him.’ 

“ Hereupon the prelate held the 
palm of his hand, with the fingers 
extended, towards the doctor, who 
at the same time shook his clenched 
fist at the Cliristian. The latter then 
turned his fingers towards the floor; 
and the doctea* optmed his hand and 
turned the fingers upwards. The 
ecclesiastic, perfectly satisfied with 
this gesture of the doctor’s, imme¬ 
diately drew forth the pouch with 
the tribute from under his garment, 
delivered it to the sultan, and went 
his way. The king, curious to learn 
the meaning of this mute dialogue, 
questioned the doctor, who thus re- 
! plied: ‘ Know, mighty sovereign, that 
when the prelate turned his open 
hand towards me, he meant as much 
as to say, I will give thee a slap in 
the face. I instantly shewed him my 
clenched fist, to intimate, that if he 
did slap my face, I would fetch liira 
a thump in return. When he turn¬ 
ed liis hand downward, this signified. 
If thou strikest me with thy fist, I 
will knock thee d<>wn and trample 
upon thee like a worm. I then held 
my fingers upward, giving lum to 
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understand, that if he attempted to i 
treat me in that manner, I would 
throw him up so high into the air, 
that he should be devoured by the 
birds before lie could descend to the 
ground again; and in this manner, by 
means of signs, the Christian and I 
made ourselves perfectly intelligible 
to one another.* 

As soon as the wise doctor had 
finished his explanation, a murmur of 
applause pervaded the assembly. 
The vizirs admired his penetration, 
and the doctors, though inwardly 
vexed that they had not been able 
to comprehend the gestures of the 
prelate, freely acknowdedged that 
their colleague surpassed them in sa¬ 
gacity and understanding. The sul¬ 
tan, highly delighted, was not con¬ 
tent with bestowing mere praise, but 
gave the fortunate solver of the enig¬ 
ma five hundred zechins out of the 
tribute of the Christians; and he 
could not rest till he had communi¬ 
cated the whole affair to his favour¬ 
ite sultana. On hearing it she burst 
into a loud laugh, ‘ I knew,’ said he, 
that the story would highly divert 
you:’ to which she replied, * But 
the most diverting part of it is, that 
the doctor has been imposing upon 
you.’—* How is that possible?’— 

* Only send for the prelate; he will 
confirm what I say,’ 

“ The ecclesiastic had fortunately 
not yet quitted the city, and imme¬ 
diately appeared before the sultan 
and his consort, who said to him, 

‘ Our doctor has explained your rid¬ 
dle; but we wish you to acquaint us 
with the meaning of it/—* When I 
shewed the five fingers of my open 
hand,’ replied th^ prelate, * I meant 
to ask, whethef the five command- 
inents, which you Mahometans are 
in the habit of reciting, were given H 


1 to you by the Almighty God. Your 
doctor thei*eupon threatened ttiewith 
his fist, as nttich as to say, Yes, that 
they are, and this I am ready to 
maintain against all the worid. When 
I afterwards directed my fingers to¬ 
wards the ground, I asked him, Why 
doth the rain fall from heaven upon 
the earth ? He very correctly repli¬ 
ed, by turning his fingers upward, 
that it rains in order that the grass 
and corn may shoot up, and that' all 
the fruits of the earth may grow and 
flourish. You know, O qUeen, that 
such is the precise answer given in 
the Koran to that question.’ After 
this explanation of his enigma, the 
prelate departed, and the quoen 
again burst into a loud laugh. The 
king, wlio now perceived that 'she 
did not laugh without occasion, pro¬ 
tested that he would no longer give 
implicit credit to his wise men, or 
suffer himself to be the dupe of their 
pretended learning. 

“ In like manner have you,' O 
princes,” continued the philosopher, 
still addressing the three sons of 
Togrul Bey, “ misunderstood the 
mysterious injunctions of your fa¬ 
ther.” The princes requested him 
to explain himself; on which he thus 
resumed; When the great Tt^rul 
Bey said to his eldest son, * Thou 
shalt build a palace in every laige 
town in my dominioiii!,* he meant^to 
intimate, that he would do w^t^to 
endeavout to gain the fi'i^hdidd{Vof 
some wealthy and distinguished man 
I in every great city, whose house might 
serve him for an asylum in case For¬ 
tune should ever turn her back upon 
him. When he advised die second, 

^ to marry a virgin every day/ this 
signified, that he should*- never-lie 
down to rest at night, wkbbat&ede- 
lightful consdousnesi of done 
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good. actioi> .during the day. 
■Aod whoa die kkig &aid to hU tlnrcl 
son, ' Add. butter and honey to all 
diat .tlioU; eatest’^ Jiis meaning was, 
^Be;Soeiablo and adUblc^ speak to n 


all men with such comlesccnsion and 
kindness, that they sliall be obliged 
to commend tiny benignity and good¬ 
ness of heai’t/ ” 


SimCHEB 6f chaHacter, manners, and the state 

OF 60CIteTY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF ITALY. 


I FULLY coincide in die opinion 
you express, that a man, even without 
poosefising die talents of a Hogarth, 
may. attempt a, delineation of the 
inliabitants of the country, towns of 
Italy; but whether those to whom 
nature lias denied the requisite qua- 
Uiications ought to venture upon sucli 
an essay, is a question that may be 
much more easily and decidedly an¬ 
swered, than Hamlet’s To be or not 
to be* As, however, my desire to 
gratify your wishes outweighs the 
scruples arisuig from the answering 
of the above question, I take up the 
pencil, encouraging myself with the 
idea, that it is only thp people of 
petty towns whom 1 undertake to 
portray; and therefore the conse¬ 
quences attending a failure cannot 
be of so serious a nature, as if I had 
undertaken to depict the habits, man¬ 
ners, and customs of the Italians re¬ 
siding at' Rome*, or of the inhabit¬ 
ants of. the pi'incipal cities. As you 
an . express dispensation 
Tfom iouKjhing ^pQn Rome and Na¬ 
ples,, and have no curiosity to know 
I ejaculated 4^.^ or Oh/ 

** Dhlflos, it is wefi known, could not 
dti’hfmself to give* the name of 
’Rbttnths to the ihhabitan^s of Rome; he 
" 'A^reiforo called them the Italians of 


1 Am now sensible myself of the 
.^fJmproptoiety of .using die term Romans, 
'>fjw|k»»^nadft.^aluiigA)f.tUe people of 


at the sight of St. Peter’s; as you 
neither require any account of the 
feelings which the mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and Islands of Italy, and the 
temples and churches of Rome, excit¬ 
ed in my soul; nor an enumeration of 
the treasures of art, any more than a 
description of the useless lumber 
deposited in the palaces of that city; 
and pointedly decline any observa¬ 
tions on the j^olitical fortunes of the 
peninsula—but merely desire a few 
hasty sketches in illustration of the 
character of the people, let us com¬ 
mence our remarks with the Italian 
vegetating in small towns, and let us 
watch him in the hours devoted to 
pleasure and recreation, and see how 
he contrives to kill time by means of 
various amusements, which indeed in 
other countries would be considered 
as torments. 

These amusements may be divided 
into ordinary and extraordinary. To 
thq ordinary, that is, such as rejoice 
the heart of the easily satisfied Ita¬ 
lian all the year round, belong, the 
coflee-house (called caffe, hottega 
da caffe, or merely boitega ), the ca¬ 
sino, and the corso* The extraordi¬ 
nary comprehend, the theatre, horse¬ 
races ( corso del barberiJ, playing at 
ball during tlie fair, balls, masque¬ 
rades and the tombola during tlic 
cui’nival; and, finally, the sagta, which 
corresponds with^h^,wakes .or feasts 
of our English villages. 

' E' ' 
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The coffee-houses are places of 
rendezvous for the higher class as 
well as for the common people, the 
theatre of their joys and sorrows. 
They are amphibious animals, living 
chiefly at the boUegat and very rare¬ 
ly in any other element. As the 
Homans of old required nothing 
more than panem et circenses, so the 
modern Italian can, in case of need, 
dispense with the panem^ but by no 
means with the boitcga. A person 
not belonging to the class of those 
who have some occupation, or rather 
who occupies himself with nothing 
whatever (and this class is extremely 
numerous), spends ten or twelve hours 
a day in this favourite resort. But 
as he would no doubt find a continu- 
etl stay in one and the same bottega 
rather tiresome, he changes his do¬ 
micile at certain stated hours, and 
migrates from one bottega to ano¬ 
ther. Count Capitombolo, for exam¬ 
ple, quits his j)alace at the hour of 
ten in the forenoon, and repairs 
to the bottega^ No. 1, in or before 
which he lounges till two o’clock. 
The hour of dinner summons him 
home; but at four o’clock we see him 
again, according as wind and weather 
permit, seated in or before the boitegay 
No. 2, where, witli his chin propped by 
his cane, and looking straight before 
him, he awaits the evenii>g; and when 
it grows dusk, after he has perhaps 
taken a few turns under the j)or~ 
tici of the town, beyond the gates 
of which he rarely ventures, he pro¬ 
ceeds to tlie hottegay No. 3, or the 
casino, wliere, in spite of wide and 
frequent yawns, he resolutely holds 
out till midnight; and then, after 
swallowing a cup of ettffee, and hav¬ 
ing duly performed the routine of 
the day, he consigns bis weary limbs 
to well:deserved repose. 


Whether the cohversation in llie 
above-mentioned botteghe is always 
entertaining and agreeable, I pretend 
not to decide; but on this point 
doubts have frequently arisen in my 
mind, as profound silence often reigns 
there for half an hour together. In¬ 
deed the visitors of such places, seat¬ 
ed round the room with their hats 
I pressed down over the eyes, and their 
mouths and noses muffled up in dieir 
cloaks, aresofarftomTnanifesdngany 
sign of life, that a stranger on enter¬ 
ing would suppose he had got into a 
collection ofwax-figures, or a museum 
of mummies. This is nevertheless 
the lilysium of the Italians. In every 
town, be it ever so insignificant, there 
are several coflee-houses, and also a 
casino dei nobili, into which no bour¬ 
geois is admitted, livery village of 
fifteen or twenty houses has its boU 
tega, which differs from similar es¬ 
tablishments in towns in no other 
respect tlian that, instead of lounging 
conti and cavalieri, meagre, long- 
nosed peasants occupy the benches, 
or in close groups sitrround a table, 
at which bazsiica or tressette, the 
favourite game of the Italians, is 
played, following it with undivided 
attention, conversing while the cards 
are dealing on the game that is just 
finished, censuring the errors cottH 
mitted, shouting a Ma bvttvos per 
Dio! to Bartolomeo, Pietro, or any 
other who has shewn himsdf to be 
an adept, and manifesting as strong 
and intense an interest as if the g^one, 
which has transferred three bajot^i^ 
from one pocket to another, had de¬ 
cided the fate of Italy*. 

* No sooner had I Coniniitted'' ffits 
simile to paper, than 1 perceived ^that k 
is a lame one. ■ What does BaWokmeo 
or Pietro care about , the 
Had it been reversed, it might indeed 
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in the evening the botteghe in the 
towii8 are filled with ladiesi who 
take their places round the room, 
eaelv with her cmaliere servente by 
her «dse^ Though this term, as well 
as cicisbeo^ is. well known in Eng¬ 
land, yet I dare say many of my 
good country-folks have a very im¬ 
perfect notion of this anfibio animale; 
and therefore some account of these I 
notonous creatures and their various 
relations, together with a classifica¬ 
tion of them framed upon the latter, 
may.prove not unacceptable. 

The Qmalier^ servente is a gen¬ 
tleman who does nothing, who has 
nothing to do, who knows not how, 
and indeed has not the slightest wish 
to do any thing; but avIio devotes 
every moment he can spare from his 
own concerns to the service of the 
lady by whom he has been selected 
as her humble servant, or for whose 
constant attendant and companion 
he has been appointed by the hus¬ 
band or family of the donna. It is 
well known that the daughters of the 
nobles and gentry, as soon as they 
have attained their sixth or seventli 
yeari are placed in some convent or 
other, to be educated, or more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, uneducated. When 
the girl is grown up to be a xitella 
da marito^ or in other words, when 
she is marriageable, and the family 
^liAve found a suitable match for her, 
they hasten to present to the said 
lier destined husband, and 
uot uncommonly at the same time 
ibfV cavaliere servenie; which pre¬ 
caution is the more to be commend¬ 
ed, inasmuch asafter the nuptial bene¬ 
diction, and the exhortation connect- 

have aj^lted: for example, Bartolomeo i 
manifested as intense an interest for the 
fate of Italy as if it had been worth three 


I ed with it, to w'alk together in happy 
union through life, no . Indy can ap¬ 
pear in public arm in arm with her 
i husband, without rendering herself 
highly ridiculous: whereas, by the 
side of the above-mentioned anfibio 
ammalCj she may go wherever she 
pleases, and stay where she likes 
best. Hanging on his arm, she ap¬ 
pears at church, in the theatre, in 
the boitega, in the casino^ and on 
the corso; nor docs she part from 
him till, weary with the occupations 
of the day, she hastens home about 
three in the morning, to assure her 
husband tluat she is well, neither 
knowing nor caring how or where 
he has passed bis time since noon 
the preceding day. 

The ladies are, as every body 
knows, always oppressed with busi¬ 
ness; and us in Italy no business out 
of doors can be transacted without 
the assistance of the cavaliere^ wljosc 
duty moreover it is to collect all the 
news of the town, it is obvious that 
none but a man whose profession is 
thcdolccJarnicntCy can bcqualiticd to 
undertake and perform the urduousof- 
fice of a servenie. These cavalieri scr- 
venti may be divided into three classes, 
according to the relation in which 
tiiey stand to the lady and her hus¬ 
band. If a cavaliere be chosen by 
the lady herself, his lot is not rarely 
an enviable one; and he belongs to 
I the first class, which I shall call tlic 
happy serventL If he have been 
appointed by the husband, he is 
justly to be pitied; for lie is not only 
the attendant and companion, but 
also, especially in the first year after 
marriage, the keeper and guardian 
of the jewel committed to his cus¬ 
tody, and responsible to the owner 
for its safety: lienee he is sometimes 
placed in the mc:;t difficult and dis- 
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trcssing situations, since the said 
owner transfers a considerable por¬ 
tion of his own cares to his shoul¬ 
ders. Such a person evidently be¬ 
longs to the second class, that of 
jHweri diavolu Lastly, there are co- 
valierif who, at the expense of the 
husband, arc the friends and confi¬ 
dants of their mistresses, assist them 
in their adventures, arrange assigna¬ 
tions, keep watch, deliver messages, 
adjust petty quarrels, and must of 
course be constantly on the alert: 
these must be referred to the third 
class, or the deplorable. 

But to return to the bottega full 
of charming females. Here every 
one on whom nature has confeired 
the blessing of sight, fnay doubly 
rejoice in the possession of that in¬ 
estimable gift} but while he remains 
there he may well dispense \vith the 
service of his ears, for there is not 
much to be heard, at least not much 
that contains a particle of sense. It 
pains me much to be obliged to ex¬ 
press myself thus concerning a coun¬ 
try which has produced females who 
liave been invested with the degrees 
and titles of doctors and professors; 
but in spite of my pain, and in spite 
also of the she-doctors and she-pro- 
fessors of yore, little or nothing that 
savours of good sense is to be heard 
in a company of the most fascinating 
females in modern Italy. This is 
perfectly natural, and might be ea¬ 
sily accounted for, and that to the 
advantage of the fair sex. The at¬ 
tainments of the ladies invariably 
constitute the most accurate ther¬ 
mometer for those of the gentlemen; 
and if, in any country, the conversa¬ 
tion of the former is deficient in 
sense, we cannot expect that of tlie 
lattertoaboundinthatquality. Every 
one knows how susceptible the softer 


sex is for all that is good and fair; 
how easy it is for an intelligent tiian 
to improve a female, even thefugh 
somewhat neglected by nature; and 
how ready women are to enrich them¬ 
selves with the stores that we are ca^ 
pable of furnishing: it followS' iof 
course, that where the ladies are not 
rich in accomplishmentB, the intel¬ 
lectual circumstances of the men 
must be at so very low an ebb, that 
no supplies can be spared on the 
one hand without incurring the risk 
of a disgniceful bankruptcy, and no 
accession of property can accrue on 
the other. In every country there¬ 
fore w here the minds of the men are 
deficient in cultivation, this circum¬ 
stance is the best excuse for the wo¬ 
men, who, there in particular, stand 
completely justified in our opinion 
where the eyes are so amply indem¬ 
nified for the loss sustained by the 
ears, as in Italy. It is deeply to be 
regretted, however, that this ocular 
gratification should be greatly di¬ 
minished by a vile habit which the 
greater part of the fair sex in Italy 
lias adopted. This is the abomi¬ 
nable habit of taking snufi) to which 
they are passionately addicted: in 
no part of the world is it carried to 
such excess as in Italy. Young and 
old, beautiful and ugly — all take 
snuff. Every female of twenty car¬ 
ries her box, or has it carried for 
her by her beast of burden, her ca- 
valiere serventCj who has to fetch it 
out and return it to the pompadour^ 
likewise committed to his custody^* 
ten times every quarter of an hour. 
Cavaliercj or contino^ la tabaeehu 
ei'a / Such is the requisitiem inces¬ 
santly issuing from hor beautiful lips, 
and the ever-ofiicious«aoa^erf opens 
the pompadout-i takes odt> the^ box, 
and presents it with the utmost' ror 
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spect; a delicate tliurnb and finger 
are dipped into it, and we behold an 
act which even the most fascinating 
woman cannot perform with grace, 
or in such a maimer as at the mo¬ 
ment to appear amiable or an object 
of desire to a person of llie other 
sex: for one w'ould no more wish to 
kiss the loveliest lips in the vicinity 
of which such abominations are com¬ 
mitted, than the bristling beard of a 
nasty Capuchin. In Italy, however, 
people think differently: there they 
take snuft’ and kiss away. I was my¬ 
self acquainted with ananiiable young 
couple, who, animated by the purest 
emotions of love, had not only but 
one heart and one soul, but also only 
one snuff-box, to which both assi¬ 
duously paid theirdevoirs; and every 
vow of love, every assurance of ever¬ 
lasting constiincy, every embrace, 
was regularly sealed and seasoned by 
a mutual pinch. Tastes differ—that 
is all we can say for it. 

For the ladies of Italy whom we 
have left in one of the hoiteghe al¬ 
ready described, there is certainly 
this excuse to be made: that it would 
be scarcely possible to endure for so 
many hours the most oppressive en¬ 
nui without occasionally rousing the 
mind by some stimulant or other. 
And yet the Italian fair, though they 
make a point of appearing as Lite as 
possible at the theatre, summon all 
their strength and perseverance to 
enable them to continue to the latest 
moment at the bottega^ especially 
ihefiera or the cai*nival. In 
this particular too a no less credit¬ 
able emulation subsists among the 
ladies. There they sit as immove¬ 
able as if they were fixed to the spot 
by the:spells, of some wickcchmagi¬ 
cian v will not stir while a single 

pinciiisieft.m the. box, or till the' 
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patience of the cavaliere aertente^ 
who, in his despair, calls upon all the 
saints in heaveti*, is completely ex¬ 
hausted. And wherefore do they 
make this sacrifice? In order that, 
next morning,' that is, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, they may 
bo able to say, ** Yesterfay I was 
one, two, three hours at the casino; 
we had a deal of mirth, and were 
highly entertained”—which assertion, 
as we have seen, is an evident viola¬ 
tion of the eighth commandment. 

Very early in the morning these 
botteghe are the theatres of most 
moving scenes. There you discover 
various figures holding a smoking 
cup of coffee in one hand, and in the 
other a glass of reeking water. Tliis 
water I'eeks because it is hot, and 
this hot and reeking water, to which 
a little sugar is added, is swallowed 
by the above-said figures in long 
draughts, interrupted only by sighs. 
This beverage, called acqua caldo, 
is said to be highly conducive to 
health; and therefore the first cry of 
every son of Latinm on entering the 
botiega is, Olaf boUega! acqua 
ealdo! After finishing the glass of 
water, he sends after it the cup of 
coffee (which, to give the devil his 
due, is truly excellent); and then 
falls into a sort of stupor, during 
which the stomach has leisure to di¬ 
gest the liquids which it has received. 
Every body knows for what pui^pose 
warm water is drunk with us; but it 
agrees perfectly well with the Ita- 

* In Italy they worship only saints, 
and pray only to saints: about Gocl Al¬ 
mighty they care no more than if no God 
existed: indeed it would be quite super¬ 
fluous, since, as it is well known, San 
. . ‘* 1 . 

Antonio di Padova complies with the so¬ 
licitations of those petitioners to whom 
the Ahpighty has refused to listen. 
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lians, which is more than I can say 
lor myself, since a trial that I once 
niui^e of it at the urgent importunity 
of my friends had well nigh cost me 
my life. By way of conclusion be 
it remarked, that the only dilFerence 
between the casino and the bottega 
consists in this, that the ladies ap¬ 
pear at the casino in the evening 
only, but at the bottega^ if they have 
occasion, in the daytime also. The 
gentlemen frequent the cmim at all 
hours of the day and night, and 
there seek recreation after the dis¬ 
agreeables tliey have gone through 
at the bottega^ 

While we are quitting the bottega 
and casino y to enjoy the pleasures 
of the cor«o, I must describe a droll 
scene which I once witnessed in a 
casino dei nobilL In a small town 
in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
there is but one bottega^ which is 


occupied every'evening by ten or 
twelve illustrisshnl and illmtrissimej 
and is then inaccessible to every non- 
illustrissimo^ Just at the hour of 
tl&is solemn assembly, tlie bed^e^' f^f 
the place, a non-itf»^m«$ino,>tookit 
into his head to want a cup of coffee, 
and as he durst not invade the sanc¬ 
tuary, he appeared at the window 
with his peel, which he popped in, 
and forwarding it to the bar of the * 
caffettiere^ situated at the farUier 
end of^ the room, he loudly intimated 
his desire. The words impertinente, 
sfacciato^ passed from mouth to 
mouth in tlie circle of the iUusiris-- 
simi : the baker, however, took no 
notice of them, but gently drawing 
back his peel, freighted with the 
coffee, briskly emptied the cup, 
which he returned by the same con¬ 
veyance. 

( To be continueiL) 
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A Russian officer, who is still liv¬ 
ing, not many years ago obtained 
leave of absence tliat he might pay 
a visit to his father. During this vi¬ 
sit, he sometimes passed a few days 
with a neighbour in the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of the chase. Not 
long before the expiration of his 
leave of absence, this neighbour sent 
him another invitation to a hunting- 
party. Ilis father expressed his dis¬ 
pleasure at being thus deprived of 
tlie company of his son, and the lat¬ 
ter gave him a solemn promise that 
he would return the same evening. 
The sport was prolonged till dusk; 
the friend of the officer strove to de¬ 
tain liim, but, like a dutiful son, he 
set out for bbme agreeably to his 
pi^ise. He was on horseback, and 
attended by one servant. Night de*- 


manded its tribute: wearied out with 
the exercise of the day, the sports¬ 
man looked .about for some place 
where he might take a nap, as he 
could not very conveniently .sleep on 
his horse, and a mizzling rain more¬ 
over threatened to wet him to the 
skin. A church, situated by the 
road-side, presented itself. The open 
but covered porch was all that he 
needed^ Taking off hds saddle and 
placing it for a pillow, he ordered 
his servant to let the horses graze 
awhile. No sooner had he began to 
taste the sweets of sleep than his ser¬ 
vant jogged him, and intimated that 
it was time to start. After repri¬ 
manding him for the disturbance, he 
again composed himself to shimber, 
and again his attendant awoke him. 
The master was ang]^, called him a 
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coward, and said lie supposed lie was . 
frightened on account of the place. | 
By my faith,” said the man, “ ’tis ] 
no joking matter. Only look about ^ 
you; see how tlie church is lighted 
up; and hear what a knocking and 
bamtaerkig is going forward in it,” 
The officer raised his head, and 
found that what his servant said was 
correct. Through a crack in the old 
‘ door he perceived a coffin, and near 
it a figure dressed in white with dis¬ 
hevelled hair, malfiiig all sorts of mo¬ 
tions. He seized his arms: the crazy 
door, incapable of resisting the force 
he applied to it, burst open, and he 
entered the church. The wliite fi¬ 
gure had disappeared, but the coffin 
was still there. He hastened past it, 
took up one of the lights, and after 
a long search, discovered the figure 
cowering beneath the covering of the 
altar. He accosted it, but received 
no answer. He threatened to ascer¬ 
tain by means of his fire-arms, whe¬ 
ther it was of human kind or a spirit. 
A female rose, fell at his feet, and 
implored him not to betray her, and 
she would confess what had brought 
her to that place at such a time. Her 
inotlier, she said, was a cunning wo¬ 
man, and possessed many superna¬ 
tural arts and attainments. In short, 
she was one of tliose who arc called 
witclies, and who in that country arc 
not^yet all burned and exterminated. 
She added, that her mother was then 
lying dangerously ill, and was desir¬ 
ous of communicating her know- 
led^to her, but could not do it till 
she bml procured three teeth extract¬ 
ed from^a dead person; and had ac¬ 
cordingly sent her thither on that er¬ 
rand. It should bo observed, that 
in this part of Russia, especially in 
the country, people will not keep a 
jcojEpsdtaL.^e 'hmise.a^ night if they 
can help it A person who dies in 


the morning, is invariably buried be¬ 
fore sunset. In the government 
where this event occurred, the peo¬ 
ple had so much humanity ag to de¬ 
posit a corpse in the church for one 
I night previously to interment. The 
j female in question w'as engaged in 
j procuring the teeth required for her 
i mother from a body which had been 
!i brought thitlier the same evening. 
The sacristan, who was a relation of 
hers, had furnished her with the key 
! of the church; and in order to deter 
: jiassengers from approaching, and 
i perhaps also to heighten her own 
, courage, she had lighted up as many 
’ oanilles as she could find. She had 

I 

! already secured one tooth; and ham- 
j nier and pincers lay near the corpse. 

The servant, who had listened to 
all that passed, now came up, and 
recognised in the female the sister of 
his landlady. The circumstance be¬ 
ing made known, the poor girl was 
severely punished. The officer, wha 
jiroved on various occasions that he 
was not deficient in courage, acknow¬ 
ledged that the terrors of that night 
threw him into a violent fever. 

This story is literally true; and si- 
! milar ones, though perhaps not quite 
so terrific, may be heard every day 
i in Russia. The people there believe 
that the cunning women, as they are 
called, who only strive to do mischief 
by their arts, frequently assume the 
shape of dogs. Hence the dog is 
no fiivourite with the lower classes. 
So much the greater is their fond¬ 
ness for cats, which they feed to such 
a degree, that you would scarcely 
meet witli animals of that sjiecies so 
large and fat as in Russia. A gar¬ 
dener’s wife at Petersburg assured 
the writer, that her cat would push 
away the saucjcT; if Tnilk was put in¬ 
to it for her instead of crec-un. 
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IJar away in the north there is a 
country called Iceland, because it is 
on all sides encompassed with ice. 
The men there are stout and robust, 
and their wives bear them sound and 
healthy children. In this country 
dwelt in ancient times a peasant, who 
was the most expert smith far and 
near, but at the same time extremely 
poor. His name was Gaumer the 
Strong; for none of his neighbours 
had such muscular limbs or such ex¬ 
traordinary bodily strength. At last, 
growing old and weary of life, and 
seeing his smithy, like himself, some¬ 
what the worse for wear, for when he 
used the great hariuner, the roof 
threatened every moment to tumble 
over his head, he called his son Si- 
wald, who, in defiance of his father, 
assumed his surname of the Strong, 
and thus addressed him: “ When 
thou scest that mine eye is ready to 
break, let me lie still that I may die 
in peace; but when thou perceivest 
that my heart has ceased to throb, 
and that no life is left in me, then 
lift up my pillow, and take what thou 
fihalt find; for it belongs to thee.” 

When Siwald heard this, he was 
confident that it must be gold, or 
something of great value to which 
his father alluded; and as he was not 
the most dutiful son, but, on the con¬ 
trary, rude in his manners, he had no 
rest till he had possessed himself of 
what was deposited for him there. 
He found nothing, however, but a 
sledge-hammer. Enraged at this 
disappointment, he threw it against 
the door with iluch violence, that the 
roof sunk still lower. The old smith 
was extremely vexed, and pronounc¬ 
ed a cursQ bn'Siwalda posterity.^ 
That the hammer with which* he had 


forged many a good sword, might not 
be left, as not worth, picking upi <;it 
the door, he said to his son, TI^ou 
oughtest by no means to despise the 
inheritance that I leave theei though 
thou vaimtingly callest thyself the 
Strong; /or wert thou not mine own 
child, tlmu wouldst not be able to 
lift my hammer.” Siwald angrily * 
seized the hammer by the shaft, and 
gnashed Ids teetb^'as he raised it from 
the ground. “ Know, Swald,” pro¬ 
ceeded the old smith, observing his 
dissatisfaction, “ that* thine is a va¬ 
luable inheritance, so surely as Thor 
inTrudvang has spoken a good word 
over my hammer. As long as thou 
earnest it, the gods will be with thee, 
and vigorous as thou aheady art, thy 
strength shall increase every day. 
But no sooner shaft thou part >yithit, 
than ill vain shaft thou stylo thyself 
the Strong; for thy strength idi^li 
daily decrease, and then, I *verUy 
believe, that thou wilt be induced to 
change thy gods.” 

Siwald then threw the hammer 
over his shoulder, and travelled ma¬ 
ny a long mile over ice and snow» and 
found his father’s words confirmed; 
for when he had thus journeyed ma¬ 
ny days, the hammer felt as light in 
his hands as a knife. It chanced one 
day that he came to a* smithy, where 
twelve grimy fellows were labouring 
at the anvil. Here he solicited em¬ 
ployment, promising to do ds much 
work as all the twelve, if the iwaater 
would payhim the wages of twelve. 
But when he Was gokig to give a 
specimeti of his professional abilities, 
it appeared that he Was too stcong to 
use such a haxmnet^ Sot he^a^fcered 
the to i»eicee Jiko 
destroyed with jbne wha| the 
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twelve others had been a whole week 
knocking together. The smith there¬ 
upon insisted that he should work 
with a smaller hammer till he had 
made compensation for the mischief 
he had done; which so enraged Si- 
wald, that beating down the smithy 
about the ears of the master and all 
his men, he pursued his route. The 
farther he went, the stronger he 
found himself, so that by the time he 
reached the next smith’s, the ham¬ 
mer seemed as light as a feather. 
The door was locked, for it was late, 
but he hit against the wall with the 
shaft of the'hammer, so that the 
beams gave way, and the smith pe¬ 
rished in the ruins. It was evident 
enough that he had nothing to ex¬ 
pect here. Reflecting on past events, 
he considered that it was but a mi¬ 
serable life to do nothing but mis¬ 
chief wherever one went; for his pi*o- 
visions were quite exhausted, and 
he was in great need of meat and 
drinkv He took the hammer pee¬ 
vishly from his shoulder, and flung 
it with violence upon the ground, in 
which it made a deep hole, and a 
]^gmy figure instantly sprung forth 
Amidst a shower of sparks that is¬ 
sued from the flint-stones. This 
dwarf, like the smiths in general, was 
bltfek, and clothed in a thick bear¬ 
skin. He stood still before Siwalcl, 
and' asked what he wanted. ** Wert 
thou hot fib shabby a smith,” replied 
Slwtfd, ^^ I would offer myself to thee 
for a journeyman: as it is, it would 
behtff no great service to thee, if thy 
house were to tumble about thy ears, 
as^ sbcST as I should throw my ham- 
Ihfet upon the ground.*’ It was soon 
Upon between them, that if 
the 'dwarf eould swing the hammer, 
if shotldd be hit; bat he should give 
Vntm Nfh XIX. 


Siwald in exchange as much gold as 
he could lift; if he could not, Si¬ 
wald was still to receive the gol<k but 
to retain the hammer. The dwarf 
thereupon seized the shaft v'ith Imth 
hands, and swung the hammer thrice 
over his head as if it had been a 
straw. At that instant Siwald recol¬ 
lected his father’s words; but it was 
then too late to retract. He there¬ 
fore put his gold into a sack, travel¬ 
led farther, and said to himself, 
“ Now I am equal to the richest of 
them.” 

His strength, however, daily de¬ 
creasing, according to his father’s 
prediction, while he had still the 
same weight to carry on his back, lie 
soon grew weary, and was obliged to 
stop in order to rest himself. It so 
happened, that when he was about 
to pursue his way, he found himself, 
to his no small mortification, unable 
to lift aH his gold. He, therefore, 
divided it into four parts, buried one 
of them, and marked the spot, that 
at some future time he might fetch 
it away. He continued his route with 
the rest; but this soon became too 
heavy a bui’den for him, and he was 
obliged, however reluctantly, to bu¬ 
ry a second portion. Going farther, 
his strength declined more and more, 
and unable any longer to carry thb 
half of the gold which he had re¬ 
ceived, he was necessitated, mudi as 
it went against the grain, to bury the 
third fourth part. He then resoh ed 
to divide it into many small parcels, 
and when he felt fatigued as he 
journeyed along, he buried one of 
them after another; and hence the 
origin of the treasures found in ma¬ 
ny places in the bosom of the earth, 
especially towards iRe north. 

MeanwbUe he had proceeded far 

F 
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to the souths and the heat greatly 
contributed to make his burden op¬ 
pressive to him. When he had still 
three small parcels left besides the 
last fourth, it happened, that at mid¬ 
night, while he was sleeping with his 
gold under his head, a beautiful fe¬ 
male appeared to him in a dream, 
holding in her hand a superb horn, 
carved out of a single precious stone. 
Grasping eagerly at the horn, he 
awoke, and heard a raven croaking 
over his head. Here he was forced 
to bury another portion of his trea¬ 
sure ; and he travelled a great way 
before he came to the next spring, 
lie was sorely vexed at his disap¬ 
pointment with the beautiful female. 
He again fell asleep, and again she 
stood before him, holding a gold horn 
in both hands. Ageun Siwald ea¬ 
gerly stretched out his hands to seize 
the horn; but awoke, and again heard 
the raven croaking over his head. 
He was compelled to bury another 
portion of his treasure; but now he 
did it without any reluctance, for he 
cared but little for the gold, and 
would cheerfully have given all he 
had for another sight of tlie lovely 
damsel. lie travelled this day only 
till noon before he grew weary, and 
was forced to bury another portion 
of his treasure; hopmg, at the same 
time, that he should be able to retain 
the remaining fourth. At night, as he 
was sleeping in the open air, the same 
female stood beside him, holding in 
lier hand a silver horn, on which 
strange characters were engraven. 
She dexteropsly removed the last 
fourth part of the gold from under 
Iiis head, and deposited the silver 
horn in its place, calling him by 
name, and saying, “ Now thou hast 
nothing left but thine inheritance, 
and art relieved of the gold of thine 


ancestors. In its* stead Ihave ipven 
thee a horn, whidbi is more valuable 
than thine inheritance, and morepow^ 
erful than thy gods; for what is 
bound on earth by enchantment k 
can loose, if but a single tone 
produced from it. This, however, 
cannotbe accomplished bat by a good 
Christian, and whoever would be a 
good Chrisdan, must fraveleastward. 
A& soon as thon caqst bWw this 
horn, thou shaft see me ag^i and 
have reason to rejoice at. iu!' 

When Siwald awoke, bis fac&was 
turned towards tlm Eatt, but what 
had been told lum in bis dreans was 
enveloped in profound obscurity. > He 
extended bis hand to pick up his 
gold, with the intention of proceed^ 
ing farther; but b^ore him. lay a 
bright silver horn, and the g(dd was 
gone, lie felt somewhat chagrined; 
for it seemed to him that the horn 
was too dearly purchased. When 
he once more beheld die coal-black 
raven flying away over Ids head, he 
bethought him of the beauteous mai¬ 
den, and he longed more sndentlj 
than ever to see lier. He now per¬ 
fectly well reodlected that he was 
to see her when he blew the boro, 
and nodiing, thought he to Umsel^ 
can be easier than that. All bin atr 
tempts to produce a sound from it, 
however, proved fruidesn*. He tried 
at least ten times a day, butf^bei^rd 
only the hoarse cry of the raven: 
the thoughts of his lave engaged him 
more and more, and in this mood he 
repented him of all the heinou&juns 
which he had committed. * * ^ 

Travelling onward he met. a pil¬ 
grim, and rejoieed exceedingly jl^at 
he liad some pne bci pould 

communicate wlmt-jha 8U^efe(li<vXbe 
pilgrim was flUed ^lt^ gt 

the sight of die bpeap^jk was 
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eorered with signs and em- 

hiems.' These be was eapable of 
ittnStrating and eKplainhig, for he 
was versed in every branch of learn¬ 
ing. Siwald) therefore, took great 
delight in his society, and they tra¬ 
velled on togetlier. When they had 
at length arrived in the East, Si- 
wald’s nrind was so soothed by all 
th^ "pdgrmf had told hiin, that he 
had nearly forgotten the lovely dam¬ 
sel,. for whom he had previously felt 
so ardent a passion. The pilgrim 
thence inferred that such a man 
could hot fofl to he a Christian, and 
admired the power of love, which was 
thus capable of changing the human 
heart. Siwald himself being earnest¬ 
ly desirous to become a Christian, 
the pilgrim took water out of the sa- 
eretl river Jordan, and poured it 
over him, on which the unclean spi¬ 
rit departed from him. 

They then set out on their return, 
and had traversed many fair coun¬ 
tries ‘ together, when Siwald came 
one morning to the spot where he 
had had his remarkable dream. The 
idea darted across his mind, as if by 
inspiration, that if be could sound the 
horn, he should see the maiden who 
was the ohjefet of his passion. He 
applied it therefore to his lips, and, 
IC! it sounded so loud, that the very 
earth shook under his feet, and at 
the same time the raven dropt like a 
seagull into the water. They were 
both astonished at this circumstance; 
but the pilgrim was of opinion that 
it was a propitious omen. Having 
proceeded a little farther, th^ were 
mUt by a damsel more beautiful than 
inu^ihation can conceive. Siwald 
could scarcely believe his eyes, for she 
exactly resembled her who had so 
long engaged his thoughts. It was 
then evident to hfoth travellers, that 


she bad long been spell-bound by 
the raven; and Siwald rejoiced with 
exceeding joy at the wondrous pow¬ 
er of his horn. 

The pilgrim commanded Siwald 
to fix his abode on this spot, and 
gave him moreover this advice: That 
when his wife should have borne her 
first child, he sliould build a sacred 
house in the forest, but leave it witli- 
out roof till the birth of her last. 
After this exhortation, he took leave 
of Siwald, and pursued his way. 

The blessing of heaven rested on 
Siwald and his wife, and when she 
had borne her first child, he built a 
lofty portal, to serve as an entrance 
to the sacred edifice; and over the 
door he placed a black raven, as a 
grateful memorial. When they had 
led a pious life together for ten years, 
Siwald found himself the father of 
ten sons, and thought that he might 
now cover in the building. But it 
so happened that in two years more 
Siwald’s wife produced her eleventh 
son; and he was troubled in spirit, 
because the edifice was already roof¬ 
ed, believing that this child was des¬ 
tined to fulfil the curse pronounced 
by his grandfather. He therefore 
resolved to overlay the roofs with 
plates of gold, so that it might ap¬ 
pear to be still unfinished; and he 
strove by all the means in his power 
to collect as much gold as he possi¬ 
bly could. A very large quantity 
being required for this purpose, he 
longed for the gold which he had 
buried in bis northern native land. 
As a punishment for indulging this 
desire, the father s former passion 
was infused into his eleventh son, 
who would grasp at gold while yet 
in his cradle. The ten seemed to 
vie with pach other in virtue and 
piety, but the youngest grew up in 
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sin, to the destruction of them all; 
for when both Siwald and his wife 
were dead, they divided the whole 
property. Now the father had di¬ 
rected, that the sacred house should 
be set apart for the accommodation 
of pious travellers: all his sons were 
satisfied with this arrangement, ex¬ 
cepting the eleventh, who declared 
that it was unjust, and plotted mis- 
cliief against his brothers. He slew 
five of them in the forest, and bu¬ 
ried them there. This happened 
before midnight; but after midnight 
ha killed the five others in the sacred 
edifice, and interred them in the 
middle of the court-yard. Prompt¬ 
ed by avarice, he then removed tlie 
gold plates from the roof, and exult¬ 
ed in the possession of the rich booty. 
But when he went forth into the 
forest, he felt as if a sword had pierc¬ 
ed his heart; for, on the spot where 
he had buried his five brothers, five 
oak-trees had sprung up from their 
blood, and from that moment he 
could not abide in the forest. In a 
very short time five more oak-trees 
grew up in the middle of the court¬ 
yard, out of the blood of the other 


five murdered brothers, and ihererf- 
ter he could not enjoy any peace at 
home. In vain did he endeavour to 
cut down the trees with a keen axe, 
the steel would not so much as pe¬ 
netrate the bark, and the memorials 
of his guilt were not to be removed. 
Henceforward he could not remain 
eitlier in the forest or in the house: 
he therefore formed a subterraneous 
abode for himself, taking with him 
his gold and bis other effects, among 
which was the silver horn, and avoid¬ 
ing the light of day. Ever since 
that time the house has been held 
accursed by men. Tradition adds, 
that he at length sold himself to Sa¬ 
tan for a certain term of years, in which 
he was engaged in seducing men into 
all sorts of wickedness: but some be¬ 
lieve, that he is still living among his 
treasures in his dreary darksome so¬ 
litude, tortured by remorse, and that 
he will not find the peace of the 
ffrave till he has converted a certain 

o 

number of worldly-minded persons 
to the ways of righteousness. 

Such is the history of Siwald and 
his eleven sons. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE REWARDS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND COMMERCE. 


On the 26th of May the annual 
distribution of the rewards adjudged 
by this Society took place, as last 
year, at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket. The house was filled 
with company of the highest respec¬ 
tability, eager to witness the inter¬ 
esting ceremony. The medals and 
other rewards were presented by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
President of the Society, in the fol¬ 
lowing order; 


IN AGRICULTURE St, RURAL ECONOMY. 

Philip Hurd, Esq. Kentish-Town House, 
for raising oaks for timber—large gold medal. 

Henry Blytb, Esq. Burnham, Norfolk, for 
embanking 253 acres of marsh land from the 
sea—large gold medal. 

Messrs. Conley and Staines, Winslow, 
Bucks, for oulUvating 18 acres of poppies, 
and obtaining therefrom 1961bs. of opium- 
thirty guineas. 

IN CHEMISTRY. 

Mr. R. W. XHoVinson, Albany Brewery, 
Kent-road, for a macbioe.for clearing beer 
while in fermentation—large'silver medal. 

Mr, IL Wilkinson, Ludgate-Hilli for an 
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^jhamlwr tp U)% OKy^ydro- 
gpn blowpipe-^large silver medal. 

Mr. T. Griffiths, Kensington, for an im* 
proved 8top»cock for chemical purposes— 
aUaar Vulcan medai. 

. Chapman, 9 f,Wh 4 by, for a mode 

of consuming the smoke of steam-engine 
boilers—large silver medal. 

IN POLITE ARTS.—Ortjrtnal Oil Paintings. 
(Honorary Class.) 

Mr. E. Knight, jun. Covent-Qarden Cham¬ 
ber, for a landscaper-gold IsU medal. 

Mr. J. P. Andr4, jun. York - place. City- 
road, for a landscape—silver Isis medal. 

Miss A* Robertson, Tweedmouth, for a 
pprtraii*^silv«r Uis medal. 

Miss A. Eggbrecbt;, Frith-stroet, Soho, for 
a portrait—silver palette. 

The same, for a composition in still-life- 
silver Isis medal. 

Miss Jfesse Robertson, Tweedmouth, for 
a landscape—silver palette. 

(Artists’ Class.) 

Mr. Evan Williams, Charlotte - street, 
Rioomsbiiry, for a portrait—large silver me¬ 
dal. 

The same, for a composition in still-life- 
large silver medal. 

Mr. H. Johnson, Rodney-Buildings, New 
Kent-road, for a portrait—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. H. PearsaJI, Bath, for a landscape (a 
composition)—large silver medal 

Mr, J. M Gilbert, Clifton, for a view of 
shipping—gold Isis medal. 

Mr. J. Eggbrecbt, FriUi-strcet, Soho, for 
a composition in still-life—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. W. Gill, Wilmot-street, Brunswick- 
square, for a composition in still-life—silver 
palette. 

Mr. H. C. Sloiis, Bayham-street, Camden- 
Town, for an historical composition—large 
gold medal. 

Copies in Oil. 

(Honorary Class.) 

Bir. Hilditch, Ludgate-Hill, for an his¬ 
torical subje€t-f?silver Isis medal. 

Miss 4* Robeftson, Tweedmouth, for an 
historical ^ubjectr—large silver medal. 

(Artists* Class.) 

Mr. J. W. Solomon, Piccadilly, for an fais- 
toiicat ^object—large silver medal. 

Mr. j. Sargeant, Bnrlfngton-plucc, Kent- 
road, for an historical subject—silver palette 

Mr. J. Eggbrecbt, Frith-strset, Sobo, for 
a portrait—silver Isis medal. 

Original PaintiHgB in Water~Cot4ui't, 
(Honorary Class.) 

Miss M> 't!(mitb, Buulclersbury, for a mi¬ 
niature portrait—silver Isis incdAl. 


iEliz. Twining, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
for a composition of dowers—large silver 
medal. 

Miss Fr. Strickland, Henley-Park, for a 
composition of flowers—gold Isis medal. 

Miss A. L. Napier, Woolwich Common, 
for a composition of fruit—silver palette. 

Miss M J. Hull, Beverley, for a composi¬ 
tion of flowers—silver palette. 

Copies tn Watet-Colours* 
(Honorary Class.) 

Miss Twining, Norfolk-street, Strand, for 
an historical subject—silver Isis medal. 

The same, for a portrait, a miniature- 
large silver medal. 

Mrs. Matheson, Margaret-strcct, Caven¬ 
dish-square, for an historical subject—silver 
palette. 

Miss E. Twining, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
for a portrait, a miniature—silver palette. 

Miss S. Cox, Nottingbam-strcct, fora por¬ 
trait, a miniature—silver palette. 

Miss J. S. Guy, Bartlett’s-placc, for a 
laudsoape—silver palette. 

Miss A. Hopkins, Berwick-strcct, Soho, for 
a landscape—large silver medal. 

(Artists’ Class.) 

Mr. Edwin Willi.'ims, St. Alban'b-place, 
for a landscape-silver palette. 

Miss L. J. Green, Afgyll-strcet, for a mi- 
ni.Tture ooinpositiun—silver palette. 

Original Drawings in Chalky Pencil, and In” 

dian Ink. 

(Artists’ Class.) 

Mr. Ed. Williams, Amhroseden, for a 
drawing from the living figure—silver palette. 

Copies in Chalk, Pencil, and Indian Ink* 
(Honorary Class.) 

Mr. T. Barrett, Mark-lane, for a landscape 
—silver Isis medal. 

Miss E. Bartrum, Upper Bedford place, 
fora bead in chalk—silver palette. 

Miss Stacey, H rt-street, Bloomsbury, for 
a head in chalk—silver palette. 

Miss M. J. Lightfoot, Ebury-street, Pim¬ 
lico, for a head in chalk—silver palette. 

Mr. M. Starling, Weston-place, Pancras- 
road, for a landscape in pen and iuk—silver 
Isis medal. 

Miss S. 11. Oakes, Mitcham, for a head in 
chalk—silver Isis medal. 

Miss H. M. Lightfoot, Ebury-street, Pim¬ 
lico—for a head in chalk—silver palette. 

Miss K. Guy, Bartlett’s-place, Holburn, 
for an historical subject in chalk—silver Isis 
medal. . . 
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Misa E. GnYf Bartleti*a-place, Holbom, || enwell, for a baa-reli^ from the life—large 


for a landacape in peocil-^silver Isia medal. 

Mi$t Mumford^ Thamea-Ditton, for an his¬ 
torical aubjoet in chalk*—silver palette. 

Misa M. Hartman, York^atrect, Portman* 
square, for an historical aubjeot—large sil¬ 
ver medal. 

Mias J. p4«h«on, Daticaster, for a landacape 
ill pen and ink—silver palette. 

Miss C. F. Gray, Burton-street, Burton 
Crescent, for a landscape in pencil—silver 
palette. 

(Artists’* Class.) 

Mr. D Pasmore, Salicbury-court, Fleet- 
street, for an historicaf subject iu pencil— 
silver palette. 

The same, far a head in chalk—silver pa¬ 
lette. 

Mr. 6. Brown, Regent-street, for an his¬ 
torical subject in Indian inh—silver Istt me¬ 
dal. 

Miss Leonora Burbank, Camberwell, for 
ahead in chalk—silver Isis ti^edal. 

Vramn^i frt>m Statne$ atul Bu$t$. 

(Honorary Class.) 

Miss S. Cox, Nottingham-street, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust—large silver 
medal. 

Miss Augusta Hamlyn, Plymouth, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust—silver palette. 

Miss Di. Laurauce, Oxford-street, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust—silver Isis 
medal. 

(ARTtsYS* Class.) 

Mr. H. T. Wright, Great Titchfield-street, 
for a drawing in outline from the antique- 
silver palette. 

Mr. S. M. Smith, Great Marlborough-street, 
for a finished drawing from the antique—sil¬ 
ver Isis medal. 

Mr. Edwin Dalton, Aldgate, for a finished 
drawing from the antique—silver palette. 

Mr. J. W. Solomon, Piccadilly, for a fi- 
■isbed drawing from the antique—large sil¬ 
ver medal. 

Mr. J. F. Denman, Cannon-street road, 
for a drawing in chalk from a bust—silver 
Isie medal. 

Mr. B. iL Green, Argyll-8trcct,for a draw¬ 
ing in chalk from a bust—silver palette. 

Mr. W. Gill, Wilmot-street, Brunswick- 
square, for a drawing in chalk from the an¬ 
tique—oUver p^ette. 

ModeUin Flakier» 

(Original.) 

Mr. Joseph Doarof Great St. Helen’s, Bi- 
obopagate, for a bas-relief from the itfo 
silver Isis medal. 

Mr* £d. Edwards, Newca«Ue-plaae« Clerk- 


silver medal. 

The same, for a bust from the life —silver 
Isis medal. 

Mr. E. G. Phystek, Spr5ng*atreet, Mofita- 
gue-sqnare, for a model of a group—large 
silver medal. 

Copie$. 

Mr. T. Butler, Dean-street, fora inedcl 
of a figure Irom the antique—large silver 
medal. 

Mr. Frederic Tatham, Queen-street, May* 
ffttr, for a model of a figure from the antique 
—silver palette. 

Mr. Jos. Deane, Great 9t. HelenS, Bt* 
shopsgate, for a model of a group from the 
antique—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. J. Sargeant, Burlington-plaee, Kent- 
road, for a model of a bust—Urge silver 
medal. Architecture, 

Mr. R. G. Wetten, Bryanstone-street, for 
a design for London-bridge—gold medallion. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, Camhcrwell-tcrrace, 
for a design for London-bridge—large silver 
medal. 

Mr J. D. Paine, High-street, Bloomsbury, 
for a design for London-bridge—large silver 
medal. 

Mr G. Parminter,jun. High-street, Black- 
friars, for a perspective view of St. PauPs, 
Shadwell—largo silver medal. 

Mr. J. B Watson, SiTTbiton-hill, Kingston, 
for an original design for houses in Crock 
arcljitecture—gold Isis medal. 

Mr. G. T. Andvewo, Lower Brook-str'eet, 
for an original design for houses in Greek 
arebiterture—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. T. Plowman, Oxford, for an original 
design for houses in Greek architecture- 
large silver medal. 

Mr. P. H. Desvignes, Hunter-street, Brtfiis- 
wick-square, fora perspective view of Paa- 
cras new church—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. J. G. WelfordijuB. South-street, Gros* 
venor-equare, for a perspective view df a 
Corinthian capital—silver palette. 

Mr. W. Morris, St. Paul’s cburch-yird, 
for a perspective view of a Corinthian eo« 
lumn—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, Camberwell-tcrrace, 
for a perspective drawing of a Corinthian 
capital—large silver medal. 

Drawmg$ cf 

Mr. J.B. Watson, Surbiton-bill« Kifigstan, 
for a perspective drairiag nf a crane—silver 
Isis madaL 

Mr. P. W. Barlow, Woolwlofa, for # f^* 
spectiva^vUw of a ftroiMli fe— Ib^g e 
silver medal. . \ / '■' * 
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Mr. O. GladwcU, Vauxhall,foran imprOv- 
Mr. G Presbnry, Dciizell-street, for a (1- ed plaue for carpenters—Eve guineas. 


aisbed htstoncal engrarlug large silver 
medal. 

Me. Ed. Badclyfftr Birmingham, for an 
e^pbing of animats-—silver Isis medal. 

Mr. S. Clint, RoUs-Buildings, for an ori- 
ginakmadaMia of a head—large silver medal 
Mr* James Howe^ Little Tufton-street, for 
an original whole-length miniature in wax— 
silver Isis medal. 

Mr. £dm. Turreil, Clarendon-street, for 
an improved nicnstruiim for biting in on steel 
plate—large gold medal. 

Mr. J« Siraker^ Itedoross-street, Cripple- 
gate, for a new mode of embossing on wood 
—silver Isis medal and ten guineas. 

IN MANUFACtUREn. 

D. Maclean, E^q. BasinghalLstreet, for 
elotli made of New South Wales wool—gold 
Isis medal. 

Rentarfls given for Bonnetf made of Britiih 
Gran tn Imitation of Leghorn. 

Miss L. Hollowell, Neithrope, Banbury- 
iiReen guineas. 

Mrs. Morrice, Great Brickhill, Bucks- 
fifteen guineas^ 

Priscilla Sprry, Harpingden, Herts—fifteen 
guineas. 

Betty Webber, Ciatworthy, Devon-ten 
guineas. 

Mrs. K. Mills, Batb—ten guineas. 

Mary Marshall, Bandou, Cork—silver Ce¬ 
res medal. 

The Children of the School at Bandon— 
five guineas. 

Messrs. Jas. and A. Muir, Greenock—-sil¬ 
ver Ceres medal. 

Mrs. Mears, Durley, Hants—silver Geres 
medal. 

Mrs. Venn, Hadleigb, Suftblk—silver Ce¬ 
res medal. 

Mrs. S. Pyman, Coombs, Stowmarket— 
silver Ceres medal. 

h^essrs. Cobbing and Co. Bury St. £d 
mund*s~-*siWcr Ceres medal. 

Mrs. £. Bloomfield, Bury St. Edmund’s— 
five guineas. 

Mrs. M*Micbael, Penrith—five guineas. 
Jane Hurst, Leckhanspstcad—two guineas 
The Children of the National School a 
Nunney, near Prome—two gumeas. 

IN MECHANICS. 

Mr. P. Watt, for a screw-wrescb—tea 
gnineuf. 

X. Eddy, Oxford-fUeet, for a screws 
wrench—stiver Vulcaa medal. 


Mr. G. Welsh, Walworth-common, for an 
original screw—silver Vulcan medal and ten 
guiueas 

Mr. J. Duce, Wolverhampton, for a quad¬ 
ruple lock for saftf-ohests, &.c.—silver Vul- 
caa medal and tea guineas. 

Ed. Speev, Esq. New Inn, for concentric 
chucks for turners—largo silver medal. 

Captain Hagnold, Kiiightsbridge, for an 
improved culinary steam-boiler—silver Vul¬ 
can modal. 

Mr J. Aitkin, St. Jobn-street, Clcrken- 
weil, for a remontoire escapement—twenty 
guineas. 

Mr. J. Bothway, Devonport, Plymouth, 
gunner in the Royal Navy, for an apparatus 
for raising invalids in bed—silver Vulcau 
medal 

Mr.^ J .Stirling, Glasgow, for a set of 
working drowings of a steam-engine—large 
silver medal or twenty guineas. 

Mr. R. W. Franklin, I'ottenbam-Court- 
road, for an improved mode of feeding the 
boilers of high pressure steam-engines—large 
silver medal and fifteen guineas. 

T Bewley, Ksq. Montrath, Ireland, for an 
improved mode of heating manufactories— 
large silver medal. 

Mr. F. Richman, Great Piiltncy-strcct, for 
a method of raising a sunken fioor—large 
silver medal. 

Mr. A Ainger, Everett-street, for his mode 
of biipportiiig beams or other timber'i, the 
ends of which have become decayed—large 
gold medal. 

Mr. R. Soper, Royal Dock-yard, Deron- 
port, for a pitch-kettle and ladle for paying 
the seams of ships—ten guineas. 

{ Mr. W. P. Greeu, lieutenaaiR. N. forim* 
provements in working ships* guns—large 
silver medal. 

Mr. R. C. Clint, for bis balanced masts— 
large stiver medal or twenty guineas. 

6. B Barton, Esq. captain K N. for his 
improved mode of catting an anchor—large 
silver medal 

Mr. W J. T. Hood, lieutenant R. N. for 
his improved quadrant for naval use—goM 
Vulcan medal. 

Mr, G. Smart, Lambeth, for an improved 
mode of supporting the topmasts of ships— 
gold Vulcau medal. 

IN COLONIES AND TRADE. 

M. Chazal, Isle of France, for silk the 
prodoce of the Isle of Prance—large gold 
medal or fifty guineas. 

Mr.T. Kent, for preparing and raiportlug 
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from New South Wales extract of Mimosa 
bark, for the use of tanuers—-thirty guineas. 

J. M‘Arthur, Esq. Sydney, New South 
Wales, fur the importation of the greatest 
quantity of tine wool, the produce of his 
own flocks<»Iarge gold medal* 

Hannibal M'Arthur, Esq, Sydney, New 
South Wales, for the importation of the 
next greatest quantity of tine wool, the pro¬ 
duce of hisown flocks—large silver medal. 


After the distribution, ^ numerous 
company of members and fticutU 
this useful institution dined together 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The in¬ 
creasing prosperity of the Society 
may be inferred from tbft^additionaf 
one hundred and thirty new* members 
since the last anniversary. 


ON DR. STRUVE’S ARTIFICIAL MINERAL WATERS, 

And Directions for the Use of Mineral Waters in GeneraL 

f 

Among the modem triumphs of n increase of success which his aftend- 


chemistry, one w^hich may possibly 
be new to the majority of our read¬ 
ers, is the discovery of a method of 
Imitating natural mineral waters in 
such perfection, that all tlieir minut¬ 
est chemical propertiest are retained 
in the artificial production. The im¬ 
portance of this discovery may be 
appreciated, when ’ it is considered 
that every attempt to transport such 
Waters from their natural sources 
has proved abortive, owing to the 
derangement of that intimate union 
of their constituent parts in which 
their valuable properties consist, by 
exposure to the atmospheric air in 
the process of bottling. 

The author of this discovery is 
Dr. Struve of Dresden, who has so 
completely demonstrated the utility 
of his imitations of the most cele¬ 
brated mineral waters of Germany, 
by the establishment of institutions 
for patients at Dresden, Leipzig, and 
Berlin, that his colleagues of the fa-t 
culty now prefer using his artificial 
waters to sending invalids, as for¬ 
merly, to the natural springs. 

We leam that England is cabout 
to participate in the benefits of Dr. 
Struve’s discovery by the establish¬ 
ment of a laboratory of his mineral 
waters at Brighton, in conjunction 
with an English gentleman, vriio was 
personally witness to the progressive 


ed the parent institution. Patients 
will thus be enabled to make trial pf 
such waters, either native or foreign, 
as thdfr physicians may deem suit¬ 
able to their respective cases, with¬ 
out the expense of a journey to and 
residence at the place where alone 
they are to be procured in their na¬ 
tural state. ) 

Dr. Kreyaig of Dresden, whose 
attention has been particularly de¬ 
voted in a long and extensive prac¬ 
tice to this particular branch of the 
medical science, ahd who has ex¬ 
pressed his decided approbation of 
Dr. Struve’s plan, has recently pub¬ 
lished a small treatise on the Use ef 
Mineral Waters in general, which 
has been presented to the English 
reader in a translation by Dr. Gor¬ 
don Thomson. . It contains in par«- 
ticular a chapter on the precautioris 
necessary to be observed while driidc- 
ing them; from whidh our visitoors 
to Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Buxton, Harrowgate, and other na¬ 
tive spas, may derive some service¬ 
able hints. 

The following, says Dr. K. is perhaps 
the best method of administering mineral 
waters: The most proper time is early 
in the morning, before t|^e heat of the 
day approaches, the patient having re¬ 
tired early to relitbll the predlSju^g.irt^en- 
ing, without taking any, or only little, 
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refreshment. The Quantity of water to 
be taken may be gradually drunk at dif- 
ftrent ttmea' during the space of one or 
tw'o hours. This, with some very few 
exceptions, ought to be performed in the 
open air, accompanied with continued 
and gentlf^fxercise. The quantum to 
bo'datly diNlEttk, as well as die proportion 
of the single draughts^ will depend partly 
on the stomach, and partly on the evacu¬ 
ations we wish to effect thereby. 

At the conunenceinent, small doses of 
two or three ounces may be ordered, and 
these augmented to six; the usual capa¬ 
city of the cups or beakers employed in 
Eger, Pyrmont, and Carlsbad. The w'a- 
ter is to be drunk slowly, the individual 
walking about in the open air between 
each glass; and a succeeding one to be 
taken when the stomacli no longer feels 
any repugnance. In general, it may be 
well to allow fifteen minutes to elapse 
between each beaker or tumbler full. 

From four to six or eight tumblers of 
the tonic springs, and often less, will 
generally be found suiBcient: this will 
be the case also with tlio deobstruent 
ones, as, for instance, with Ems. Six 
or eight glasses of the Marienbad waters, 
and about the same quantity of tlic Carls- 
bad, will commonly sufBce. In this re¬ 
spect, however, we find considerable di¬ 
versity, arising as well from individual 
constitution, as the nature and degree of 
malady: but notwithstanding this, most 
patients are able to take an astonishing 
quantity of the Carlsbad waters, without 
the stomach suffering any inconvenience 
therefrom, and much more than of other 
cold springs. Formerly it was even cus¬ 
tomary to drink to the extent of twenty 
glasses daily; many patients can bear fif¬ 
teen w'ith case, nay often find it neces¬ 
sary to take this quantity: the medium 
•quantity, hoj^ever, for an adult is about 
ten. During the whole time of drinking, 
a^d for about an hour after the last po- 
t^OQ been &kcn, gentle and continued 


exercise in the open air is requisite, in 
order to promote the entire digestion of 
the water, after which alone the patient 
will feel an appetite for breakfast: Utis 
may consist of coffee, with cream and 
white bread, a cup of chocolate, or of 
brodi. 

In order to ensure a successful issue, 
the patient must devote himself entirely 
to tlie recovery of his health, by a cor¬ 
respondent regulation of his diet and 
mode of life, sacrificing such habits of 
pleasure as might prove injurious. Here 
it is of the highest importance that the 
patient do not fatigue himself by mental 
or corporeal exertions; that he avoid re¬ 
maining in a sitting posture for several 
hours together; and that he do not occu¬ 
py himself with writing, especially in the 
fore part of the day. He ought to seek 
out agreeable amusements, particularly 
such as consist in the enjoyment of na¬ 
ture, and at the same time afford suitable 
bodily exercise, as walking, and riding 
on horseback or in an open carriage, so 
as to enjoy as much as possible the good 
effects of the air. 

Great as are the benefits of society, 
still tliey are often completely lost, wlien 
the chief object sought is a well-served 
table, balls protracted to a late liour, or, 
in a word, any party wliicb is kept up to 
an advanced hour of the nijjbt. To 
overheat the body when under a course 
of mineral water is always dangerous; 
and dancing in crowded room.s, the air 
of which is charged with carbonic acid 
gas, certainly acts very prejudicially, 
nay is frequently the cause of subsequent 
irremediable evils, as consumption, or 
organic affiictions of the heart. 

Proper clotliing is also another subject 
of moment; since a cold not only docs 
more harm to the patient under his pre¬ 
sent circumstances than it otherwise would 
do, but is also more readily caught, on 
account of the increased perspiration 
caused by the warm springs; and, se- 

G 
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cor»dly, the facility with which the cuti- 
cular function is deranged by the cold 
ones, which it is frequently necessary to 
take in a cool atmosphere: the dress 
therefore must aftbrd a sufficient protec¬ 
tion against cold (and consequently not 
be too light); a caution especially to be 
observed on taking evening walks. 

Further, as diet in every instance is an 
object of primary consideration, so here 
a proper choice of the articles of fiK)d 
is of the greatest consequence, and quite 
jiidispensabie to the success of the treat¬ 
ment. I'he absolute quantity of food 
required by the constitution is very mo¬ 
derate; and nearly all men, even the 
most temperate in this respect, take much 
more than is essentially requisite for the 
maintenance of the body in a due state of 
strength. The history of Comaro, who, 
on a very spare regimen, attained a great 
age, even after great derangement of hi« 
health from previous excesses, together 
with various instances of men who have 
been found stout and fat, although their 
meals were exceedingly scanty, are suf¬ 
ficient proofs of this ]H>sition. We have 
ourselves, in the clinical institution under 
our cai*e, often witnessed cachectic and 
bloated subjc'cts, under the management 
of a light, nutritious, but vci*y spare 
diet, at first l)ccome thinner, but at the 
same time put on a more natural appear¬ 
ance, after which the nutritive processes 
assumed a more liealthy state. We have 
also seen patients, much reduced through j 
acute disease, again recover flesh on | 
taking th<^ Carlsbad waters, and observ- j 
ing a spare regimen. And we cannot 
ihi reforti but reject the commonly re¬ 
ceived doctrine, thataconsiderahlequan- 
tity of strong food is requisite in order 
to restore the powers of the animal frame, 
as being ill founded; and we stiould ra¬ 


appropriate. Our means ought to be 
such as are calculated to direct or excite 
the actions of nature to the removal of 
the internal existing vices; and this ef¬ 
fort we must facilitate as much as possi¬ 
ble, by sparing her powers. Hence we 
I ought to commence by avoiding any tin- 
j necessary expenditure of thos^ employed 
in the digestive process; aprinciplewdtich 
must be observed in all diseases, but is 
of double moment in such as are seated 
in the organs of digestion. By -this 
means the water taken becomes fully act¬ 
ed upon, and the more perfectly forti^ed 
chyle thus indirectly contributes ih a 
greater degree to give real tone to the 
system. 

I'he necessity therefore of greit'tem- 
pcrance in eating during a course of mi¬ 
neral waters, ought ever to be the first 
object of our thoughts; and we must 
furtl>cr consider the quality also as well 
as the quantity of the food partaken of: 
the plainer the better. Hence we Are to 
prefer broths, meat tenderly roasted or 
boiled, such as beef, veal, mutton, poul¬ 
try, and venison; but not fat, or served 
up with rich and liigldy seasoned gravies 
or sauces. I'he vegetables ought to be 
fresh and of a mild kind, such as carrots, 
young green peas, artichokes, spinage, 
asparagus, cauliflower, stewed fruit, as 
prunes, apples, or fresh cherries*. The 
bread ought to be light, not quite new, 
and of fine wheat flour. Every 
fat, on the other hand, is to be avoided: 
consequently butter; all pastry, whether 
! in tlie form of cakes or pies; whatever 
is sad or heavy, as mostfarixiAoeoitt con^ 
positions are; even puddings, unlCCA’'^ 
the lighter sort, well boiled, and fliCn 
only in moderate quantity. Of fish, 
such only as are easy of digestion, and 


ther be tempted to substitute the follow¬ 
ing maxim in its place; That in chronic 
complaints, and during a course of mi- 
-neral waters, a light, spare, wholesome, 
and nutritious diet is most suitable and 


• We may here reinarkj|^Uiat. wKftj the 
French cal! rompoieM, CQiiipo^hd of all 
of fruits, arc usually eaten'oii tbs 
with the m.eat ia the sam^ qianhei^ 
tables. This will tend to explain.tho 
the mere Engtikb reader! 
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not lioh,' 8ce to be* chosen; far exam- < 
ptevtrout.'or pike.' Milk ouglit only to | 
be allon^ those 'vritih whom it perfectly i 
aH^ees,. without in the least oppressing : 
the atpBsach. It must not, however, be ! 
considened merely in the light of a drink, 
but as an article of food. 

It has been long since fully demon¬ 
strated by experience, that diet of an 
acid nature, or which tends to fermenta 
lion, by no means suits patients under 
the above treatment: hence crude frnits, 
salads, and, in general, all acidulous ar¬ 
ticles, are to be carefully shunned. 

We would wish to observe still further, 
that k is mudi better not to eat suppers, 
or at least verj^ light ones, and taken at 
an early time, so that the stomach may 
be perfectly empty in the morning. It is 
proper also to retire early to rest, in or¬ 
der to be able to rise betimes, and com- ^ 
mence tlie use of the remedy early in the 
moraing*. 

Any liquor, which may be more or 

* The author docs not mention here the 
time of dining, as this generally takes place 
ill (icrmany between the hours of twelve anil 
two, an(’ is a universally prevailing cus¬ 
tom: hence there is no room for animadver¬ 
sion. But it is a very dtflerent thing to sit 
down to dinner at five or six o'clock, or even 
later, in the evening, which our fashionables 
ore in the habit of doing ; and in gciferal 
ath whether in town or country, who lay 
•ay claim to gentility, dine late. This must 
lost sight of by the English physician, 
sincp nothing can bo more inconsistent with 
the author's views, than the system of load- 
filg'the stomach late in the evening : for it is 
ktiitwn, that late dinners, after fasting 
fern breiikfMt, generally distend the sto- 
yrith a<inpre than usual quantity of 


less of a spirituous nature, must be al¬ 
lowed with extreme caution in chronic 
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disorders; and heating spirits ought to 
be absolutely forbidden. A very com¬ 
mon prejudice in favour of wine is, that 
it assists digestion. Granting that it ex¬ 
cites nervous action, and that in general 
it is to be looked u])on as a restorative of 
the vital powers, it does not thence fol¬ 
low that it is always calculated to aid di¬ 
gestion; on the contrary, it not unfre- 
quently proves injurious, by promoting 
acidity where there is a deficiency or vi¬ 
tiation of the digestive fluids, We have 
seen hypochondriac and stomach com¬ 
plaints almost entirely removed merely 
by abstinence from wine, so that even 
the patients tliemselves would never drink 
it again. At all events, wine is not a ne¬ 
cessary addition to the meals of all pa¬ 
tients, and least of all for such as are 
not accustomed to take it; and whenever 
an individual finds it heating, or that it 
deranges digestion, it ought to bo omit¬ 
ted. It may be allow'ed tliosc who have 
been in the habit of drinking it, provided 
there are no particular circumstances of 
contra-indication, but only in a small 
quantity, so as to prevent its heating ef- 
1 fects, since mineral waters themselves 
produce ine,reased activity of the san¬ 
guineous system. Heating wines are the 
j least admissible; a small glass of some 
I sweet or sack wine may be porraitti'd, as 
. Malaga or Madeira: in other respects, a 
I mild table wine is the most proper, pro- 
; vided it be not acidulous. Small beer» 
I that is w'cll impregnated u ith hups, and 
not neWf may also be taken as a beverage; 
but by no means strongs or what are 
' termed double beers. 


MARY DAVIS: A True Story. 

TllfS siijltile but Ejecting narrative is extracted from tlic C/nmney-Su'eef>er's 
Priena .and CHmhinif-Bo^*s Album, a volume just ushered before the public by 

the poeti with the benevolent intention of interesting the feelings of 
atl'of infant Chimney-Sweepers. That the book will have this 
^hhdt1)e doubted; 9nd with a view to contribute our mite, by making known 
its object and recominemUng it to the notice of the philanthropist, wo have extracted 

G 2 
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the following piece, not as possessing^ liigher interest than the'rest of itscoBtMtf 
but because it is one of the shortest articles in the collection. 

We shall only farther premise, that the truth of this narrative is attested by Mr. 
C. E. Welbourn of Folkingbam, who was himself a witness in part of the circum¬ 
stances which it details.— Editor. 


On the evening of August 25, 
1812, a poor yet interesting young 
woman, with an infant about six 
weeks old in her arms, came with a 
pass-billet to remain all night at the 
Greyhound Inn, at Folkingham, in 
Jjincolnshire. Apparently sinking 
with hunger and fatigue, she unob¬ 
trusively seated herself by the kitch¬ 
en-fire, to give that sustenance to her 
baby of which she appeared to be 
in equal want herself. Silently shrink¬ 
ing from observation, she neither so¬ 
licited nor obtained thfe notice of any 
one. The sons of intemperate mirth 
neither ceased their riotous tumult, 
nor relaxed their hilarity to sooth j 
her sorrows. The bustling servants 
brushed past without regarding her, 
and the rustic politician continued to 
spell over again the thrice conned I 
paper, without casting his eyes upon ! 
her. 

There is, however, an eye that 
never slumbers, there is an ear that 
is ever open to tlie supplication of 
the afflicted, and there is a hand 
which is ever ready to be stretched 
out to succour and to support them 
in then* necessities. 

That eye now beheld her unob¬ 
truded sorrows, that ear was listen¬ 
ing to her silent prayers, and that 
hand was supporting her apparently 
sinking frame, and preparing for her 
the cup of consolation. Hers was 
indeed a tale of many sorrows! This, 
the following slight sketch of her 
story previous to her arrival at Folk- 
inghatn, will serve to evince. Her 
ntupe was Mary Davis; sho resided 
with h^r busbai^ and one child, a 


boy about seven years of age, in the 
city of Westminster. Her husband,’ 
who is a private in the 2d regiment 
of Foot-Guards, was compelled to 
leave her, pregnant, in the beginning 
of tlic above-mentioned year, to ac¬ 
company the regiment to fight the 
battles of his country under the gal¬ 
lant and victorious Wellington. Im¬ 
pelled by poverty and maternal af¬ 
fection, poor Mary (though in a situ¬ 
ation, in which the daughters of af¬ 
fluence often find every accommo¬ 
dation and consolation which riches 
and friends can afford unequal to 
banish despondency,) was under the 
necessity of leaving her darling boy, 
now her only remaining comfort, to 
the care of strangers, whilst she went 
out to wash for his maintenance and 
her own. 

She, however, repined not; her toil 
was lessened, and her cares were 
enlivened by the reflection, that she 
could, after the labours of the day, 
return to her beloved boy, gaze on 
the reflected features of his father, 
give him smile for smile, press him 
to her maternal bosom, join him in 
his sports, enlighten his understand-* 
ing, and teach him to know, to 
fear, and to love his God. With 
these delightful enjoyments, even the 
poor, labouring, widowed Mary could 
not be termed unhappy; but these 
were the only sweet ingredients m 
her cup of bitter sorrows. Let 
those, then, who have feeling hearts, 
and know the force of parental 
fection, when cmfined to one object, 
judge, if they caiv wh^ must beithe. 
^ agonies of poor Mafyr^vd>eii, im re** 
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turning firom her* taslc, only 
eight days after the departure of her 
husband, slie learned that the wo¬ 
man (if she deserves that name) in 
whose care she had left her darling 
boy, had absconded with him—no¬ 
body knew whither. Now then she 
might indeed be termed unhappy, 
for hope itself could scarcely find 
admittance to her bosom, so entii'ely 
was it occupied by affliction and de¬ 
spondency. View her seated after 
the toils of the day in her cheerless 
apartment, exhausted with exertions 
beyond her present strength, solitary 
and friendless, a childless mother 
and €*1 widowed wife; awaiting in si¬ 
lence and solitude, in grief and de¬ 
spondency, her painful trial; her 
gloomy imagination figuring and dwel¬ 
ling upon a dying husband and a 
famished child. 

Could a weakened, human, fe¬ 
male frame, support all this and live? 
Yes! through all these sore afflic¬ 
tions, these accumulated evils, did 
her God support her, and even after 
the birth of her child, shed a ray of 
hope on her returning strength, 

Soon after that event she was in¬ 
formed, that it was discovered that 
the wretch who had stolen her child 
was a native of Leeds. This truly, 
to those who bask in sunshine, would 
appear a feeble ray; yet this on 
Mary’s midnight gloom shed a glim¬ 
mering, cheenng light. This, faint 
as it was, aroused and animated her 
despondmg soul; it seemed to her 
as sent in mercy to direct her to her 
son, and she lost no time in taking 
tire path to which it pointeil. Five 
weeks after the birth of her child 
did she set out in her weak slate, 
without money', on foot, to carry her 
in&nt ne^riy four hundred miles (thi¬ 
ther and bach agah)^) on a road and 


to a place with which she was total¬ 
ly unacquainted. O Nature! how 
powerful are the feelings which thou 
hast implanted in the maternal bo¬ 
som! how do they set at defiance 
all opposing difficulties and dangers! 
how do they grasp at, or create, ob¬ 
jects to which hope may cling, or on 
which it may rest to spurn away de¬ 
spair! Never, perhaps, were those 
feelings more sti’ongly evinced than 
in this instance; never, perhaps, were 
I their exhilarating and beneficial in- 
j fluence more powerfully experienced. 

An object, apparently, more truly 
wretched than poor Mary, as she 
pursued her journey, could, one would 
think, scarcely be imagined: weak, lan¬ 
guid, poor, and friendless; plodding, 
with an infant in her arms, through 
the alternate vicissitudes of heat and 
wet, of dust and dirt; now sinking 
beneath the sun’s oppressive rays, 
now dripping with the driving storm; 
without a husband to support lier; 
a beggar and an unwelcome obtruder 
wherever she came. 

And yet, with all these aggravat¬ 
ing circumstances, poor Mary was, 
in reality, perhaps less miserable 
than many, even of the sons and 
daughters of affluence. So little 
does happiness depend upon exter¬ 
nal circumstances; so comparatively 
impartially has God distributed good 
and evil amongst his creatures, even 
in this life, that the most miserable 
are not without their consolations, nor 
the moat prosperous without their 
sofrows. Mary, it is true, seemed 
to have only one hope, one animat¬ 
ing expectation, but it was one which 
appealed to and warmed the heart; 
it was one in which the whole facul¬ 
ties of her soul and* body were em¬ 
barked; it was one which nature^ 
conscience, and God approved. It 
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»et difBeulties at defiance, and it pe¬ 
netrated or dispersed the deepest 
gloom that despondency attempted 
to cast around her. But what is, the 
hope, what is the soiu'ce of conso¬ 
lation to the unnatural motiter wlto 
Jar taken her sucking child; wlio 
abandons Iier offspring to the guid¬ 
ance and the care of others, Or ini¬ 
tiates them herself into scenes of fri¬ 
volity, vanity, and vice; who smo¬ 
thers every maternal feeling, and 
flies to scenes of tumult and dissipa¬ 
tion in search of that happiness which 
they cannot bestow? Listless and 
dissatisfied with herself and all around 
her, possessing no source of conso¬ 
lation, no object to arouse and sti- 
ijiulate to spirited exertions, her con¬ 
science upbraiding and the world 
failing her, she is an object mucli 
more demanding our pity than poor 
Mary, under all her external suf- j 
ferings. 

Labour and sorrow are tlie lot of 
humanity; and they must he unhappy 
indeed who, from a mixed company, 
cannot select those with whom they 
would be unwilling to exchange situ¬ 
ations. So pexhaps thought poor 
Mai*y, as she sat by the side of the 
kitchen-fire of the inn at Folking- 
ham, regarding with looks of atten¬ 
tion and pity two poor chimney¬ 
sweepers’ boys, who were getting 
their frugal supper before the same 
fire. They had been sent for from 
a distance, to sweep some chimneys 
ear^ in the mornitig, and were now 
taking their scanty meal before they 
retired, to obtain, by a few hours 
sleep, a short respite from their suf¬ 
ferings. Mary long viewed them 
attentively; perhaps the sufferings 
o/ Jber^st boy^ight be connected 
commiseration which she 
felt.these poor oppressed chil¬ 


dren. However that might be, she 
continued to gas^ upon (hem, till 
the younger, who sat with his back 
towards her, turned his sooty-face, 
and fixing bis eyes upon her, re»> 
garded her for a few seconds widi 
attention; then springing up, he ex¬ 
claimed, My motlierl that's my 
mother r and in an instant was in 
her arms. The aflectionate and as¬ 
tonished Mary, on hearing his voice, 
in a moment recognised her boy, and 
clasped him to her bosom; but she 
could not speak, till a flood of tears 
having relieved her almost bursting 
heart, she gave utterance to her 
feelings. 

After the confusion and the 
I tating sensation which this uncx- 
I peeled rencontre had occasioned 
I amongst both actors and spectators, 
were in some degree subsided, tbe 
master of the boy, who was present^ 
was particularly questioned how. he 
came by him. His account was 
follows: He wa$ walking on his biv* 
I siiicss in the neighbourhood of Sleor 
j ford, where lie resides, when be met 
I ^ ragged woman with a little boy, 
whom she was beating most unmer¬ 
cifully. On inquiry, she told him, 
that ** she was in great distre^; that 
she liad a long way to go; that the 
boy, her son, was very obstinate, 
and that she did not know how to 
get him along with her*” Thi* 
to further conversation,-wh>Pbgpded 
in her offering, to sell the boy.tjghinA 
as an apprentice fpf two 
The bargain was soqii JOd 

the lad was regularly bound, 
man making oath to bis behi0ihex 
own son. There did.|iQt: 
be any reosqu for |hq 

account of the 
it waft 

this additioo, Ihwb wom* 
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beating hhn so nnhieroifully, as she : “And mto^’d to iik mothtr, no long«r 
hud frequently (lone before, because needs creep 

, ’ 11 1 1 Tlirough lanes, courts, and alleys, a poor 

he vould not call her mother. sweep ” 

The story soon tecime generally After they had stopped for some 
known in the place, and through the time to rest and refresh themselves, 
exertions of Mr. Welbourn and the mother and son had places taken 
others, tt subscription was raised for for them in tiie coach to proceed to 
poor Mary, and the little chimney- London. Thither they departed, 
sweeper, who was soon cleaned, cloth- ^th hearts overflowing with grati- 
ed, aud transformed into a very dif- tude both to their heavenly and 
ferent looking little being; earthly benefactors. 

ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 
siNGui.AK ANACHUfiNiSM. licr jotimey in the dark, she called 

Fouchk, Duke of Otranto, when njion a shoemaker, an acquaintance 
at the zenith of his power, w'as one of hers, informed him of her situa- 
day walking with an old friend along tion, and bogged liim to give her a 
the Quai de Tuileries, and pointed night's lodging. He cheerfully com¬ 
as they passed to a biiHding: ” Here,” plied with her request, and a bed 
eaW he, " I once had a very narrow was allotted to her in a closet by the 
escape with my life. The Convention chamber, in which the wife of the 
was sitting, and Robespierre presid- shoemaker slept. He himself lay iii 
ed. I ventured to differ from him. another room. They went to bed; 
With that look which you must re- but the traveller could not sleep— 
collect, ahd with a voice tliat still 1 the place was strange and close, 
rings in my ears, he cried, or rather and she felt a sort of uneasiness, 
thundered forth, Duke of Otranto which she could not suppress. She 
——"Fouch^ paused in evident con-; rose therefore in the night, went 
fhsiori; and his friend acknowledged, j into the chamber of the mistress of 
that he could not forbear laughing ' the house, awoke her, and told her 
inwardly at this curiousanachronism. that she found it impossible to sleep 

- in the adjoining closet. “ Then lie 

TRAGICAL MISTAKK. down by me,” said the good-natured 

The following truly tragical event hostess; and the stranger did not 
is ^iaid to have recently happened in , need a second invitation. Here her 
fi^'rillage near Berlin. A famie/s 1 unpleasant feelings were dispelled, 
wife came to that city to receive one j and she soon fell fast asleep. The 
tltihdc^d dollars, and set out imine- I bed was small, and the owner found 
dtatel^ on her return to her place herself crowded and overheated, 
ief abode. As some delay had oc- ^Thinking to make it more comforta- 
hr the payment of the money, ble for both, and to get some rest 
^late'hr Ae evening when she herself, she softly left her own bed, 
reached' liie v^iage of 8-^, which and went to that which her guest 
sriis four or five tmies from her home, had quitted. The shoemaker had 

qtfite safe td pursue mennwhae formed the atroriou# plah 
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of murdering the woman who had 
sought a lodging with him, that he 
might possess himself of her money. 
In the dead of the night he accord¬ 
ingly crept to the closet with a hatchet, 
and struck the stranger, as he sup¬ 
posed,. several mortal blows. She, 
however, awakened by the noise, and 
suspecting what was going forward, 
hurried out of the house, and alarm¬ 
ed the village. The murderer, not 
yet conscious of his mistake, was 
seized beside the corpse of his wife, 
and delivered up to justice. 


OPTICAL ENIGMA. 

Dr, Kitchiner, in his useful and 
entertaining little wprk on the JEco- 
n&my of the Eyes^ just published, 
relates the following whimsical anec¬ 
dote; In the city of Leyden, in Hol¬ 
land, a young woman lost her sight 
from a cataract. The operation of 
couching was successfully performed 
upon her eyes, and she recovered 
the use of them; but it appeared 
that the visual organ, as is usual in 
such cases, was not completely re¬ 
stored to its primitive condition. 
3ome very singular and unaccount¬ 
able anomalies in bervision presented 
themselves, which not a little puz¬ 
zled the curious in physiology and 
optics. It was ascertmned that her 
eye was able to define with abund¬ 
ant accuracy a certain class of very 
minute objects; sucli as the eye of a 
needle, for example, which she could 
thread as well as ever: but on being 
presented with a book, it was evident 
that she could not distinguish a sin¬ 
gle letter, but complained that she'^ 
could see nothing but a heap of odd ' 
marks. These facts, no less strange 
^h^tnue, excited .an intonse^nterest 
amoug. the. medical profesaoirs and 
students. Every one was anxious j 


to distinguish hibself by^affinriUng 
a satisfactory elucidatioa of these in* 
explicable phe^mena. A hundred 
theories were framed, every one more 
ingenious than the other. Tbe*pvo^ 
fessors, Van Kracbraner aad^ Pits^ 
zledorffj favoured their pupils with 
most excellent lectures on the sub¬ 
ject, with which they were greatly 
edified. However, none of the dis¬ 
putants succeeded in establisbii^'a * 
theory which met with universal ap¬ 
probation. Many of the vulgar atdl 
chose to tliink that all the said the* 
ories, however satisfimtory and plau¬ 
sible they might appear, might be 
liable to the old objection, that they 
were not true. Matters were in this 
state, when a mischievous rogue of 
I an Irish student, who took a 
lar delight in ridiculing every thing 
learned and philosophical, contrived 
to insinuate himself into the eondr- 
dence of a Jounger brother of the 
patient's by a present of aa extiw 
portion of double-gilt giogeihs^, 
which so entirely won the yaungatfjrjs 
heart, that he confessed, though 
with some reluctance, that,. tOr.thp 
best of his belief, his sister Sarah 
had never learneii to rmdi biM^. un¬ 
willing to acknowledge her ignoranoe, 
had made him and all the family pin- 
mise not to telL , < 


nohuiuiN* > 

Holbein the painter once engag¬ 
ed widi his landlord to paint-the 
side of his house. The. landlord 
soon found that, the painter. Jei]ti/t4s 
work very frequently to amuse hhn" 
self elsewhere, and determined to 
keep a constant eye upon him. Hol¬ 
bein, antio^is togiet ridt of iusi^us- 
picioua^task^nt^tnr^^Uig^dOMsh^nUoii- 
trived to abftmt.hnna^ 
time when thw ^dlCiii^ he 
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seaW 6n the sfeaffbld, 
by painting two legs apparently de¬ 
pending from bt^ se^t; and which so 
coinptetely dMreited the man, that 
never thought of ascettaining 
i^hetheiPthe test of the'body waft in 
itft placO. 


' tlfB TTOKN OF me Atfs* 

The shepherd’s horn in the Al¬ 
pine regions is the signal for a solemn 
ahd religions duty, and ift used for a 
much more noble purpose than the 
mere reea! of the Oattle from their 
pasturage. When the sun has quit¬ 
ted the valley, and his lingering 
beams still cast a glow of fading light 
on the snowy summits of the moun¬ 
tains, the shepherd, whose hut is 
placed on the highest Alp, grasps 
his'horn, and* pronounces through 
this ftpeaking-trumpet the solemn in- 
junetion to the world below: “ Praise 
the Lord!” Every shepherd in 
the neighbourhood who catches this 
ftOtmd ih succession repeats the same 
senlenee at the door of his cabin. 
Thus perhaps for a quarter of an 
hom^ the cliffs and rocky precipices 
fflrig to each other the oft-repeated 
echoies of the sublime " Praise ye 
tJie Lord!” A solemn stillness suc- 
edefds the last reverberation: all kneel 
bare-headed and in silent devotion, 
till darkness rests upon the eartii 
^and veils the towering mountains. 
Again the horn sounds, and the 
pe^cfeftil social “ Good night!” once 
^awakes the echoes. Hills, 
^l6»;und rocky cliffs, and all sink to 
r^t. ‘ 

j • ..o ■ 

JCMMY DAWSON. 

Sbenstone's pathetic and affecting 
ballad <df‘Jemmy Dawson has drawn 
fihonf Oveiy person of sensibi- 


, IITEIIAIIY, AND PERSONAt- 

Hty, or possessing the feelings of hu- 
ihanity; arid it will continue to be 
admired as long as the English lan¬ 
guage shall ejtist. This ballad, which 
is founded in truth, was taken from 
a narrative first published in the Par» 
rofof the Sd of August, 1746, three 
days after the transaction it records. 
It is given in the form of a letter, 
and is as follows i 
“ A young lady, of a good family 
and handsome fortune, had for some 
time extremely loved, and was equally 
beloved by, Mr, James Dawson, one 
of those unhappy gentlemen who suf¬ 
fered on Wednesday last, at Ken- 
nington Common, for high treason; 
and had he either been acquitted, or 
found the royal mercy after con¬ 
demnation, the day of his enlarge¬ 
ment was to have been that of their 
marriage. I will not prolong the 
narrative by any repetition of what 
she suffered on sentence of death 
being passed on him; none, except¬ 
ing those utterly incajiable of feeling 
any soft or generous emotions, but 
may easily conceive her agonies: be¬ 
sides, the sad catastrophe will be suf¬ 
ficient to convince you of their sin¬ 
cerity. Not all the persuasions of 
her kindred could prevent her from 
going to the place of execution; she 
was determined to see the last of a 
person so dear to her, and accord- 
ingly followed the sledges in a hack¬ 
ney-coach, accompanied by a gentle¬ 
man nearly related to her and one 
female friend. She got near enough 
to see the fire kindled which Was to 
consume that heart she knew M'as so 
much devoted to her, and all the 
other dreadful preparations for his 
fate, without betraying afty of those 
emotions he» frienfis apprehended; 
but when all w’as over, and that she 
H 
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found he was. no morei ahe threw 
her head back into the coach, and 
ejaculating, ‘ My dear, I follow thee! 
I follow thee! Lord Jesus, receive 
both our souls togetlier!' fell on the 
neck of her companion, and expired 
the very moment she had done speak* 
ing. That excessive grief, which 
the force of her resolution had kept 
smothered in her breast, is thought 
to have put a stop to the vital mo- 
tjpn, and suiFocated at once all the 
animal spirits." 

In the Whitehall Reemng Post^ 
August 7, this narrative is copied 
with the I'emark, that, “ upon in¬ 
quiry, every circumstance was lite¬ 
rally true.” 

A ballad was cried about the streets 
at the time, founded on this melan¬ 
choly narrative; but it can scarcely 
be said to have aided Shenstone in 
his beautiful production. 


SUPERSTITION. 

Near the abbey of Clairvaux, in 
Switzerland, there is a tradition, 
that an evil spirit lies beneath a 
mountain encliained by St. Bernard; 
and the smiths of that neighbour¬ 
hood, when they go to work in the 
morning, always think it their duty 
to strike three strokes on their an¬ 
vils, to rivet iiis fetters. This infer¬ 
nal being deserves much less com¬ 
passion than those industrious phan¬ 
toms who, according to a reputable j 
tradition, are still to be heard near a 
southern cliff, in Wales, constantly 
employed in hammering on the bra¬ 
zen wall which Merlin intended for 
the defence of Britain. But the j 
heedless enchanter having, after he 
had set th#m to work, been decoyed 
by the lady of She lake, into a per¬ 
petual confinement, the poor spirits 
still continue their unavailing labour, 


and must hiunmeir on till Merlin ror 
gains his freedom. 

THE EMPKEOR OJf i. 

The great Tsi wa9infortDisd,vfti4« 
fovourite bm'se had ,died from tb# 
negligence of the groom to whosn 
care he was consigned. The em¬ 
peror in a rage pursued 'tbn mes 
with menacing gestures, and declared 
he would put him to death on the in* * 
stant; but the mandarin Yem-soavmi* 
ed the blow. Gracious siret" said 
he, the man is unconscious of the 
crime for which he is to forfeit his 
life."—Explain it to him," said die 
emperor.—“ Hear, guilty wretch t" 
said the mandarin; listen while I 
recite thy crimes. Th^ are^ three¬ 
fold. First, thou hast suffered ahorse 
to die which thy lord eommUted to 
thy charge; secondly, thou hai^ oO 
casioned such fimy in the ^ bi*east ^ 
thy prince as to lead him to threaten 
to kiU thee with bis. own imperhd 
hand; but now hear tby third and 
greatest crime: tlmu Itast endangeiv- 
ed the fame of our .sovereign ruler. 
Our emperor has been about to dis¬ 
grace himself in the eyes of all .co* 
temporary prinees and states, -by 
shewing them that be aould tblnkiof 
sacrificing a man to avenge the loss 
of a horse. Thia liast thou done, 
even this, guilty wretch I” ^ ^ 


A SeORTlNO PIO. 

Slut, the famous aperlii^ 
sold to Sir Henry Mildmliyjfi^ teti 
guineas. She was bred by ’Messrs. 
Richard and Edward Toomer; hhd 
maintained herself by gs[tberiHg 
acorns about New Fovest. Liktea 
dog,.she was ^ted atobas^it 
gun;‘butarto dog^wa»Ua1iM&ed4is>^- 
ing to the field or moor ip her com¬ 
pany. The canine race appewad to 
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hold hep in antipathy, of to be jetfJ- 
lous of the favour shewn by her mas¬ 
ter. She was a staunch pointer for 
partrid^ftt pheasants, black game, 
etiipes« - al^ fabbits, and has- been 
to point at all these in one 
day, butneter pointed at a hare, 

U - - -J 

RWMARRAOn^ EPPEOTS OP A CHANGE 

IN DIftT. 

■ The Jempdand regiment of militia 
was ordefGd"to do duty in the capi¬ 
tal ? but the men were not lonsr set- 
tied in quarters ere a mortal epi* 
dendc raged among them. Inquiry 
into the cause elicited the fact, that 
the men had been'acOustoraed to sub¬ 
sist upon meal kneaded with a 
considerable admixture of sawdust. 
Bread adulterated according to their 
bahttnal diet waa then prepared for 
die regiment, and a strict attention 
to this meagre and indigestible food 
restorckl the stomachs of that hardy 
pace to a healthy tone. This fact, 
if 'more generally known, might lead 
to the cure of distempers often fatal 
to regiments newly embodied, and 
where the mfijority of tlie soldiers 
have been drawn from countries or 
districts where the lower orders are 
atrangers to luxury. 


SPANISH GALLANTRY. 

Perez, the minister and favourite 
of Philip II. of Spain, a man of great 
talent, as we may judge from his po- 
.writings^ placed all his happi- 
.awsRiii'tba possession of a mistress 
ftrotn her birth, had but one eye. 
4dl the. veatth and hoosours which 
Uh aqyal master had the power to 
boitlDlv onar faieottrke were tnvial in 
ostimation' compared widi the 
ohejnnaaiid-tbe'socioty of this one¬ 


eyed beauty. Philip, almost in love 
from the descri])tiQn of the lady, in¬ 
sisted that Perez should introduce 
him to her. The king was so capti¬ 
vated by her face, illumined by one 
bright eye only, - that he sacrificed 
hia friend and minister to his pas¬ 
sion. The lady became mistress to 
Philip. Perez was disgraced for 
using some harsh expression on the 
occasion, ami all intercession in his 
behalf proved unavailing. He re¬ 
tired to France, where he was gra¬ 
ciously received by Henry IV. Con¬ 
versing one day on his misadventure 
with the single-eyed charmer, Henry 
observed, that he could not under¬ 
stand how a lady, deprived of half 
the most enchanting feature of beau¬ 
ty, could have set all Spain in com¬ 
bustion. " Sire,” said Perez, “ it is 
by the providence of Heaven that 
this young lady was born with no 
more than one eye: with this moiety 
of natural fire she has kindled fiames 
in every Spanish heart—liad she 
possessed two eyes, she would have 
reduced the whole world to ashes. 


UEMAIIKABLE CASCADE. 

In the Island of Quicara, on tlic 
coast of Veragua, New Spain, Com¬ 
modore Ansou found a cascade of sin¬ 
gular beauty. A river of transpa¬ 
rent water, 40 feet wide, rolled down 
a declivity near 150 feet in length. 
The channel was very irregular, be¬ 
ing intersected by masses of rock; 
and the banks, cut into many projec¬ 
tions, were covered with lofty trees. 
To beautify and animate the scene, 
prodigious fiocks of macaws from the 
wood, which extended to the water’s 
edge, were hovei'irig round, tlieir va¬ 
riegated plumage glittering in the sun. 
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“ V ita . SperanstU^ an Introduction 
. and Hondo for the Pianoforte, 
eo$Hposed, and dedicated to Miss 
BissetU by J. L. Abel.—(Boosey 
aQ(l Co.) 

This is the first work of Mr, J, 
L. Abel that has met our eye; we 
never heard of him before, and we 
do not know whether he be a rela- 
ti(>n to the celebrated Chas. Fred, 
Abel, of whom some amateurs of a 
nu^turer age still, speak with delight; 
for he died as long ago as 1787, in a 
sleep of three days* duration, imd, 
with him, the renown of an instru¬ 
ment) now scarcely known by name, 
the viol di gamba. 

The rondo, now at our side, is 
worthy of the great name it bears: 
it is evidently any thing but an essay; 
it must be the fruit of a talent culti¬ 
vated by diligent study, and guided 
by innate taste. Much good music 
must have been written before such 
a rondo could be produced. The mo- 
tivo, the interspersed cantilenas, the 
manly modulations, the treatment of 
the harmony, especially under the 
left hand, the manner of launching 
into extraneous tonics, and of retrac¬ 
ing the homeward steps; all, all be¬ 
speak a mind that has the art witliin 
its grasp, and a hand well trained 
to follow the dictates of the imagina¬ 
tion* The dedication to an English 
ladyi to whose accomplishments we 
take plefuure in offering tribute, war¬ 
rants a hope that Mr, A* resides 
amidst u|; an inference which we 
sliaU rejoice in seeing confirmed, 
Hnpran^tus^, or brilliant Variations 
a favourite Cotillion by Galr 
l^borgf for tie PianofortOf by 
Phas. Czerny, Op. 36. Pr, 3s. 
-rTt(Bop8!sy and Co.) 


REVIEW. 

The foreign catalogues have Sot 
some time brought thb n^M'Into 
notice, and the various produofione 
which we have seen under ^it havef 
more or less impressed us with a very 
favourable opinion. Most of them 
were variations of uncommon b^- 
ancy, considerable originality, and a 
surprising facility of the most taste¬ 
ful amplifications of themes. This 
artist resides in Vienna, we beUeve^ 
the grand head-quarters of German 
music, Uie nursery which, more tlian 
any other continental city, supplies 
the rest of Europe with superior 
compositions, composers, and instru¬ 
mentalists. The musical taste of its 
population, like the tact of the Athe¬ 
nians in matters of belles teih-es and 
the fine arts, is well calculated to 
rear, foster, and encourage musical 
genius, and to stifie the growth of 
weeds, which, in less favoured spots^^ 
such as Paris, and London, alaa! too^ 
are allowed an ephemeral, yet luxu^ 
riant existence. 

Our readers know how little we 
patronise variations. We are satu¬ 
rated with them; and yet, to our vex¬ 
ation, it has become almost the daily 
bread of the musical critic. In con¬ 
sidering the present variations there¬ 
fore, we had first to try to d&Vest 
ourselves of an awkward prejudice; 
and this prejudice, as we went im/ 
gave way more and moie,wu»til.wv 
were brought to a disposition wbioh; 
enabled us to eiqoy. Mr. Czerny^ 
production as if it did not oonsistiof« 
variation at all, particuhorly/the aiH> 
perb var*. 7, which, grows mtoi'a ifiv j 
naJe of some four pages, .o£(Uneom-i 
mon beauty and^riebnoss. The;athes 
variations, if, executed witii.idull and 4 
* an intuitive pcroeptioii iof : 
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posers meaoing afid 
to do this will not be found to be an 
9 (Miy ,t»sk-**oaanot tail to rivet- the 
attentaoa^. and earn.the applause of 
the higher classes in musical civiliziu 
(ion*. Theyareexcellentintbeirkiodi 
Thre^ clMuracterudic Marcltss for 
o.^Two Performers, on. the Piano- 
-iforte, composed by W. Plachyi 
Op. 9. Pr. 3s*—(Boosoy and Co.) 

• Another new name, not previously 

known to us, apparently of the Vi- 
ejnna school, if we are to judge from 
the style. Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
are leas abundant in their publica¬ 
tions than most of their competitors, 
but what tliey give us is generally of 
so su|)erior a stamp, that their name 
on the titlepage alone may be taken 
as ,a pledge of the value of the con¬ 
tents. Tills is the right course; it 
evinces taste and judgment, and a 
laudable view to respectability. 

A Mr. Plachy*s marches are charm- 
i(|g things. The first, in £ b* Is full 
of energy and original ideas; and the 
trio in four flats sweet in the extreme. 
The second, in C, although quite dis¬ 
similar to the first, abounds equally 
in decisive martial thoughts, good ; 
melody,. and manly and select har¬ 
mony. In die latter respect we have 
specially to draw the student’s at¬ 
tention to-the trio, in which a consi¬ 
derable degree of fugued elaboration 
comes in with the best eflTect. The 
tl^ird and lastmarcb,a mama fune- 
is, o£ coarse, of a deeply solemn 
tedor^ ^duronmticaUy sombre^ and on 
aoc^unioll its t 6 nic, £1 b minor, some¬ 
what ^.diffioult. Beethovens cele¬ 

brated-funeral inarch has rendered 
it^ arduous undertaking to excel 
in this .species of composition; but 
ourjouthor’a labour is-not injured by 
a teoollectioiv qf^-the stern beauty <sf > 
Beethovon's prpdw^n* ! 


y the first marches, amidst 
their beauties of a higher order, such 
a dashing vein of mfiitary spirit pre¬ 
vails, that^ from what we have wit¬ 
nessed of his majesty’s taste, we are 
I sure King Riho Riho would be de¬ 
lighted with hearing them* When 
we saw him at the King’s Theatre, 
accompanied by Queen Kamehamea 
and the Hon. Mn> Boky, the go^ 
vernor, with his interesting lady, 
none of the music of Tancredi pro¬ 
duced a visible manifestation of the 
royal approbation, save and except 
the marches, the measure and rhythm 
of which bis majesty involuntarily 
followed with complacent node; there¬ 
by shewing how deeply the percep¬ 
tion of rhythm and measure is im¬ 
planted in human natiu'e under every 
zone. 

Fafitasia for the Pianoforte, in 
which is (are?) introduced three of 
Dibdins popular Melodies, com¬ 
posed, and dedicated to Miss 
Barclay, by T. A. Rawlings. Pr. 
3s. 6 d.—(Goulding and Co. Soho- 
square.) 

An adagio in E b > 71 terminating 
in an aliegi'o, forms the introduction, 
which is throughout conceived in a 
tasteful and classic style; the canti¬ 
lenas in p. % are very pleading (t:he 
two parts, perhaps, a little too bmdh 
asunder), and the passages in 
third page are distinguished by their 
peculiar neatness and fluency. In 
p. 4 we meet with the first Dibdinian 
melody, “ Tom Bowling,” supported 
by an harmonic arrangement far from 
Dibdinian; ue, much mure select 
and entwined than any which pro¬ 
ceeded from the pen of poor Dibdui, 
who was quite satisfied when he bad 
seasoned bis melodies with a thin 
sprinkling of bare chords* His har- 
moiues, Compared whh thcttsclouring 
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Wwrtcwyed by Mr. R. are the 
viands of a suburban Sunday ordi¬ 
nary to the ddkaeiea of a Psdais 
Royal ftsiamrateur^ The digres* 
sioos which Mr. R. has app^ded to 
thb first tlieme are very satisfactory 
in th^nseWes, but they par^e in a 
shghtdegree of the character of the 
antecedent subject. The second me¬ 
lody is ** The Sailor’s Journal,” first 
shnply propounded, but with consi¬ 
derable harmonic addition, and af¬ 
terwards submitted to variation and 
other digression of greater latitude, 
such as befits the imture of a fanta¬ 
sia. The third and last air is “ The 
Soldier s Adieu,” agmn harmonized 
with great taste, and subsequently 
amplified in the best s^yle. In wind¬ 
ing up, Mr. R. with great propriety 
rehearses, as it were, his three themes, 
and with these combined materials 
efiects a brilliant termination. The 
whole, of the fantasia does the au¬ 
thor great credit; it is good music 
throughout. 

An original Swiss Air, with Varia¬ 
tions for the Piano-forte; com- 
j)osed, and dedicated to Miss Tow¬ 
er ( Weald Hall by J. W. Holder, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. Op. 78. Pr. 3s. 
—(Goulding and Co.) 

The air la one of melodious sim¬ 
plicity and complete rhythmical sym¬ 
metry^ well ealcplated for variations; 
and Mr. H. must have considered it 
aa such, for he has varied it in so 
many ways, that if the pupil will learn 
one variation every day, he will de- 
livie just a fortnight’s practice from 
the book. Without commenting up¬ 
on all the fourteen variations, we 
-content ourselves with obs^v- 
mgs generally^ that as a whole they 
are, entitled to^very fovourable no- 
tipei and four or five of tiiem canhot 
6ul to tke atnateorls.special 


approbation, it the ntfWAef 'hkd 
be^ more limited, hovreVer; itwdtild 
have been^ all the better 
those which preferably attract afc 
tention, we may ntiitdmr vne. 4. 
particularly characteristie and 
Ing; the /bgtite-thirdain Nol 7. 
are well imagtnecl. The eaUtilbna 
pervading No. 8. is pretty. Nd. 8. 
has a peculiar air of gentility. No. 
13 possesses considerable brllliaifCy; * 
and No. 14, whether from being the 
I last of the long string, or from Hs 
intrinsic attraction, appeared to Its 
the most interesting of any. AH 
are written in a style of ease, which 
renders them accessible to moderate 
abilities. 

“ Ok I my love*8 like the red rosef a 
popular Scotch Air, wkh Varia¬ 
tions for the Pianoforte cmdFktitf 
composed by S. F. Rintijaidl.' Pt. 
2.S, —(Hodsoll, High-Holborti.) 
The variations which Mr.'R* has 
added to this simple and 
Scotch melody are pleasing, emd free 
from any difficulties. They do not 
rise beyond the conventional stand¬ 
ard of compositions of this class, nor 
sink to the level of absolute com¬ 
monplace matter. The performer 
has wherewith to be satisfied, and en¬ 
tertained indeed; and although the 
fiute is meant to I>e an efiitetite' co- 
operator, it-may, upon a pineb, «bie 
dispensed with. ' ’ 

HandeVs e^brated OcertUr&iatke 
Qcemsionul Oratbrio!* 
adapted for the PiMefot^Oyb^wh 
AoeOmffanitncnisfor aPtOib; 
liny arid Violoncello (A 

byS.F.Rlmbanlt 
out AocompanimtitiW, 
soHv) ' ' 

We have seen this 
rioua diapea, bwtdn 
ford«d Its gmt; 
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tlie pr«8^ adaptAion, so far as tiie ; 
p^ano-forte part is concerned. It is 
full and effective^ and tUe spirit of 
the original pervades tlie copy. With 
tlie acoompaniments, too, wo have no 
right to Qnd &ult» under, the oondi* 
tion with which they are given, and 
which} indeed, is })erhaps the more i 
generally acceptable. But when we ; 
see two or three additional instru- { 
ments brought to bear ad libiimh^ 
we can never help fancying what | 
might have been done with sucli ' 
means if the parts had been written ; 
for us indispensaMe auxiliaries. 
HodsoWs CoUeciion of Duets for 
twp Performers on one Pianoforte^ 
No.LIV. Pricers. 

Handel's Harmonious Black¬ 
smith," with five variations by Mr, 
S. Poole, which luive given us much 
aatisfectiotv The score penned for 
the four bands is workmanlike and 
jO&ctive; the harmony is well dis¬ 
tributed, with an attention to concer- 
tante treatment, and die style of the 
variations presents due diversity. 


A Jirsi Set of Brighton QuadriUee^ 
con^osed esnd arranged for ike 
Piamfm ie or Harp by E, 
dell, Musician to his Majestfs 
private Band, with new Figures 
set by E, G. Jackson* Pr. Ss.— 
(Fitawilliam, King-street, Soho.) 
Although the melodies do not ex¬ 
hibit great novelty, they are agree¬ 
able, and their character and con¬ 
struction are such as to render them 
very eligible for the ball-room. No, 
IV. appears to us the most attractive, 
and the most striking as to style; for 
several parts of these quadrilles bear 
considerable affinity of manner to 
each other. This, for instance, will 
be found to be the case in some pe¬ 
riods of No. Ill, and No. V. The 

« 

book concludes with a waltz, the be¬ 
ginning of which strongly reminds us 
of one of Mozart’s waltzes: it pro¬ 
ceeds tastefully and smoothly through 
its three parts, and presents altoge¬ 
ther a favourable specimen of Mr. 
SandeUs musical pea. 


FINE ARTS. 



EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Thk present Exhibition of the j 
British Institution consists of a selec¬ 
tion from the works of the best mas¬ 
ters of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
|>Mtch, and English schools. His , 
Miyesty, with hi& usual attentmn to 
growth of the fine arts, has gra¬ 
ciously contributed some very fine 
pictures from the royal coUection. 
Thq old wiKkse works are 

now exhibited, are, Titian, Raphael, 
.^idOf.Ruben%.Salvator Rosa, Ve- 
jUaqp^B’CiubrandLt, MurilKOstade, 

ymadgke, and ^owe 


of the lesser Dutch and Flemish 
painters of contemporaneous cele¬ 
brity. Among these, some of the 
Murillos and Rembrandts are splen¬ 
did examples of the powers of these 
great artists. 

There are few of tlie Eiiglish 
school in this collection: among them 
are some good landscapes by Wilson 
and Gainsborough; some portraits 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds; the late 
Mr £ West's sketch of Christ Reject-^ 
ed; and a fisw others by De Louther- 
bom^, Hogarth, and Romney. Mr. 
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West’s large picture of Christ heal- 
if^ the Sick in the Temple is here 
exhibited for the second time; it was 
originally purchased by the British 
Institution. 

The principal pictures in the pre¬ 
sent Exhibition have been repeated* 
ly seen in precedmg ones, both in the 
British Institution and elsewhere: 
many of them, however, cannot be 


seen too often by*those who seek the 
attainmeht of excellence in art, or 
admire its most splendid examples. 
The noblemen and gentlemen wlio 
follow the illustrious example of his 
Majesty, in contributing frotn their 
respective private collections to the 
formation of this gallery, are entitled 
to the gratitude of artists and the 
warm approbation of the public. 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 


PllOMENADE DRESS. 

Pelisse of lavender-colour gros 
de Naples: the corsage made plain 
and close, displaying the beauty of 
the form; broad band of the same, 
edged with a double cording of satin, 
round the waist, which is rather long: 
the sleeves fuller than have been 
lately worn, and from the widst near¬ 
ly to the elbow, are three full puf¬ 
fings, confined with bands, and fas¬ 
tened by circular silk buttons: the 
epaulette is plain, being merely di¬ 
vided up the centre, and edged with 
a double cording of satin, which sur¬ 
rounds the whole of the pelisse and 
the trimmings: the bottom of the 
skirt has two broad rouleaus beneath 
a row of deep points, each finished 
with a silk button at top; the front 
ornamented to correspond. The 
trimming being placed longitudinally, 
and the points united by the buttons, 
as usual, the trimming is very broad 
at the bottom, lessens as it approach¬ 
es the waist, and widens as it ex- 
tends'to the shoulders. Bonnet, ma¬ 
nufactured froni British grass, being 
a close imitation of the finest Leg¬ 
horn; the brim broad, and stfknding 
out, excdjSt^ ih the front, where it 


bends downwards: the crown is ra¬ 
ther low, and has two large bows of 
lavender-colour gauze ribbon and 
two of yellow in front, with an inter¬ 
mixture of flowers. Cottage cap of 
net, with very full single border of 
Buckinghamshire lace, and a bunch 
of roses on the right side. The hair 
slightly parted on the forehead, and 
disposed in light curls. Gold chain 
and eye - glass. Primrose - colour 
gloves and shoes. 


OPERA DRESS. 

Pink silk striped gossamer or 
gauze dress, the stripes having a 
narrow satin edge: the corsage d, 
la Mousey and confined at the top 
with a narrow pink satin rouleau, or¬ 
namented with detached pink satin 
triangular corded leaves: the sleeves 
are very short and full, confined and 
regulated midway by pink satin 
leaves, which form a kind of wreath 
round the arm, being so arranged as 
to correspond with those on the bust: 
pink satin corded ceinturey fastened 
behind with hooks and eyes, beneath 
a rosette of triangular leaves. The 
skirt has a very full trimming of white 
tulle, tastefully deioratedVitV ^diik 
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satin diamonds, edged with tulle and 
satin, and drawn into a little fulness 
from the two opposite comers, and 
are placed up and down alternately, 
so as to form two rows. Opera hat 
of pink tulle and satin; the brim 
round, and deeper in the front and 
sides than behind: white marabouts, 
placed in front, fall over the crown, 
which is rather high. Necklace and 
ear-rings of pink topaz. White kid 
gloves; white satin shoes. Cache- 
mire shawl. 


GENERAL ORSMIVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DRESS. 

Our iltgantes at the different fa¬ 
shionable watering-places are now 
distinguished for the simplicity ra¬ 
ther than the splendour of their cos¬ 
tume. Muslin high dresses, with 
the addition of a light scarf or shawl, 
are most generally worn for walking, 
especially in the early part of the 
day. A dress of this description 
has just been submitted to our in- 
apecticn, which appeared to us more 
novel than any thing that has been 
lately seen: the back is full, but form¬ 
ed to the shape by a double row of 
about an inch in breadth; 
the front of the dress is ornamented 
with three broad tucks on each side; 
these tucks go round the lower part 
of the bust, and form a pelerine: 
the upper part of the bust consists 
of gaged cambric, the gaging done 
in bias, with a small pelerine collar 
faDing over, trimmed with a single 
row of clear muslin, small-plaited. 
The bottom of the dress is finished 
by a clear musUn flounce, also small- 
plaited, and surmounted by three 
tucks, of the same size as those which 
goJ up the front. The upper part 

the sleeve is extremely full, but 

Vou m No. XIX. 


it is confined at tlie wrist by three 
gaged bands, finished by a small 
plaited ruffle. 

Cambric muslin capotes and liCg- 
horn bonnets seem to be in nearly 
equal favour for undress bonnets: the 
former arc finished by oval puff's of 
clear muslin round the brim, and 
full rosettes on the crown; the lat¬ 
ter have no other trimming than the 
broad ribbon that ties them down* 
Veils are generally worn with both. 

One of the most elegant carriage 

o o 

pelisses that we have seen is com¬ 
posed of spotted net, over peach- 
blossom-colouvcd satin. The trim¬ 
ming consists of a deep flounce of 
lace, above which is a row of satin 
ornaments of a triangular form. The 
corsage is en blouse^ but it is nearly 
concealed by a rich pelerine, of tlie 
Angouleme tippet shape; there is 
no collar, the corsage being trimmed 
at the throat with a single fall of lacc. 
The half-sleeve is a mixture of net 
with satin ornaments, to correspond 
with the bottom of the skirt. The 
long sleeve, of an easy width, is 
simply finished at the hand by a lace 
ruffle. The ccinture is of satin, to 
correspond with the lining of the 
)>elisse, and fastens with a gold clasp* 

The most novel among the new 
transparent bonnets is composed of 
cripe lisse; it is nearly in the form 
of a hat, with a very small crown, 
which is surrounded by a wreath of 
Provence roses; the edge of the brim 
is fancifully ornamented with the 
same material, entwined in a loose rou¬ 
leau, from wdiicli rose-buds issue at 
regular distances: this trimming has 
a singular and tasteful effect. 

Muslin maintains its usual pre-emi¬ 
nence for home costume at this sea¬ 
son of the year. An intermixture of 

I 
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ribbon in the trimming continues to 
be much used botli in morning and 
dinner dress. Robes arc not So much 
worn in the former as was expected. 
Blouses are more in favour. High 
dresses, made with the corsage full, 
and the fulness confined to the shape 
either by gaging or bands, are like¬ 
wise in much estimation. There ap¬ 
pears to be no regular standard for 
the trimming of morning dresses; 
some being very mach trimmed, and 
others very little. Three rows of 
flounces arranged in triangles, and 
placed at some distance from each 
other, have a novel eftect, and form 
a moderately deepti’imming: another 
trimming consists of an intermixture 
of puffs and tucks; it is made by 
tucking a piece about a quarter of a 
yard in length, and then leaving a 
space of rather more than a nail un¬ 
tucked to form the puff: the tucks 
are very small, and seven or eight in 
number: there are generally three 
or four rows of this kind of trimming. 


I 

I 


A muslin dinner gown that has 
just been introduced is trimmed with 
rouleaus of net over lilac satin; these 
rouleaus are very small, and are so 
disposed as to form stars in the cen¬ 
tre of full bouffants of net. The 
bouffants are united at each end by 
bows of ribbon, to correspond. This 
^trimming surmounts a very broad 
satin tuck, also covered with net. 


Lace, tulle, cripe Usse, and white 
satin, and gros de Naples, are much 
in favour in full dress. India mtidin 
also, both sprigged and plain, is in fa¬ 
vour, particularly for blouses. Those 
ladies who wish to copy the French 
mode exactly have them trimmed 
with four or five very deep tucks, 
each surmounted by a wreath of 
flowers in coloured worsted. Many 
ladies have only the corsage of the 
dress made en i/owA*e,^which is cer¬ 
tainly more becoming to the figure. 
Dresses of this last description are 
trimmed with flowers, bouillonnis in¬ 
termixed with flowers, and ruches; 
and whenever the blouse fonn is 
adopted in evening dress, it is always 
cut moderately low round the bust. 

Some ladies have tlie hair in full 
dress arranged in very large full curls 
on the forehead; while others adopt 
that profusion of light curls on the 
temples which forms a part of the 
French cdffure d la neige: but in 
either case the hind hair is worn 
moderately high. Dress hats, par¬ 
ticularly those in the Spanish style, 
are much in estimation. Toques 
and turbans are also fashionable; but 
flowers are more in favour for youth¬ 
ful belles than any other head-dress. 

Fashionable colours are, blue, rose 
colour, primrose, pale lavender, grass- 
green, pea-green, and gold colour. 


FRENCH FEM VLE FASHIONS. 

Vahis, Juue 18. of a changeable colour : according as 

Mi/ dear Sophia, the wearer moves, they appear either 

Walking dress is now ge- I rose, lilac, or blue; they are called 
ncrally of light materials: silks are des trompeuses, and are generally 
little seen; perkale, coloured nius- employed for Cambric mua- 

hn, and bareges being the materials Un is also much worn cn blouse; but 
most in request. Coloured muslins jaconot is. more used for redingaies, 
are printed in bouquets of flowers These are generally made ^ Wowse, 
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with one or two large pelerines, and 
a row of buttons down the front. 

Spencers are very much worn, but 
there is nothing new in their form; 
they all fasten behind, and are very 
long in the waist. Some have a row 
of buttons in the centre of the bust 
both before and behind; others are 
ornamented with satin or braiding 
disposed in the stomacher style, with 
a long tight sleeve and a very full 
epaulette. The spencers that are 
made en blouse have sleeves of a 
preposterous width; they have al¬ 
ways a low falling collar, which turns 
down ill the pelerine style: the others 
are made without a collar. Many 
young people appear in public in 
cambric muslin blouses, with fichus 
formed of very broad watered or 
shaded ribbon; these arc doubled in 
a point behind, and the ends, crossed 
on the bosom, hang a little below the 
ceinture. I.ace fichus and bariges 
scarfs are nearly as much worn as 
spencers. The scarfs most in favour 
are styled a VOurika; they are of 
Indian red, with narrow black stripes 
at the bottom: this you will say is a 
curious mixture of colours for this 
season of the year; but as the romance 
of OuriJea is just now in fashion, the 
colours of the heroine, red and black, 
are also the rage; and we have flow¬ 
ers, feathers, hats, every thing in 
short, « rOuriJea^ 

Ruffs have not been seen since 
the warm weather came in, lace col¬ 
lars being substituted in their stead. 
The most fashionable are styled col¬ 
lets ^ la chevallire; they are pointed 
at each end only: embroidered mus¬ 
lin collars with cfdre-deux of lace or 
tulle are also fashionable; tliese are 
cut into flve or six points. 

Leghorn, rice-straw, cottonrstraw, 
cra|)e, gauze, tulle, satin, and. 


de Naples, are all in favour for cha¬ 
peaux. The form has not altered 
j since my last. The newest trimming 
j for hats is a mixture of puffs of rib¬ 
bon bordered with blond and flowers. 
Bonnets trimmed in this way arc 
worn without a cap; but under one 
side of tlie brim are three puffs, also 
of ribbon bprdered with blond: the 
strings are of ribbon only. Leg¬ 
horn hats with very large brims of an 
equal size all round are in much fa- 
vour: these are called chapeaux it 
pelerines. Some of these hats liiive 
a garland of short Mcarabout plumes 
or flowers; others jire ornamenteil 
with coq7tes or triangles of ribbon. 
These hats have all very \)road strings 
placed inside the brim, but now in 
consequence of the heat these strings 
are never tied. 

Our most fashionable disliabille is 
the ridiugote a la ncige; it is mailc 
cn blouse, and trimmed with lace with 
very wide sleeves, finished with a frill 
of lace at the liand. It is made in 
general without a pelerine, but some 
ladies add to it the fichu ii la ncige: 
this is a cape of the handkerchief 
form, cutround inwolves’teeth,which 
are very deep and pointed. ^ 

Blouses are at present most fa¬ 
shionable in evening dress; those of 
English lace are very much in favour; 
they are made in the robe-blouse 
style, and trimmed with tliree floun¬ 
ces of very rich lace. Clear muslin 
and hariges arc trimmed with tucks: 
some of tlie former are embroidered 
above the tucks in coloured worsted; 
and if the bariges is white, the tucks 
are frequently of coloured satin. 

The coiffures d la neige and a 
VEspagnole arc still in favour: the 
latter have frequently no other orna¬ 
ment than a ribbon wound among 
the tresses; the former are deco- 
1 £ 
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rated with flowers or jewelled combs, walnut-tree, lilac, blue, rose, yellow, 
The combs are frequently of coloured and different shades of green. Adieu, 
gems, to correspond with the flowers, my dear Sophia! Always your 
Fashionable colours are, the mix- Eudocia. 

turc of red and black, called Oiirika^ „ 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

ALCOVK WINDOW-CUKTAINS. 

Till-; annexed design is intended ( draperies, and to conceal the cur- 
to assimilate with the decoration of tain-laths, &c. The transparent hang- 
an apartment, in which the walls are ings are looped to the supporting 
formed into arches, and coloured in rods, and the festoons are thrown 
corresponding blue tints. The arches over the upper poles. This is alto- 
of the curtains are formed by fine gethcr anew arrangement, and has a 
cloth strained on brass rods, which very agreeable effect when executed, 
project so much as to receive the ' 


INTEr.LKJENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mu, Ackkrmann has just ready for 
publication, u nt'w division of the Wot Id 
ia Miuidtuic; containing a Description ' 
of the Manners, Customs, &c. of tlie ' 
Soutli-Soa Islanilers, in two vols. with ^ 
twenty-six coloured engravings. It com- ' 
prises, among the rest, an account of the 
j)eoplo of the Sandwich Islands, which it 
is presumed will be found at the present 
moment peculiarly interesting. The 
next division of this popular collection 
will embrace the Asiatic Islands and New 
Holland, in two volumes. 

A new work on the Discoveries of the 
VortuffHcse in Angola and Mozambique^ 
by the late Mr. Bowdich, with some geo¬ 
graphical corrections in Mungo Park's 
last Travels in Africa, is speedily coining 
before the public. 

Dr. Macculloch has nearly ready for 
publication, a work in four volumes 8vo. 
with the title of The HiMunds and 

O 

ll^estern Isles of Scotland, It treats of 
tlic scenery and antiquities; the political 
history and ancient manners; the lan¬ 
guage, music, economy, and condition of 
the people, with a multitude of other 


topics, illustrative of this most curious 
and primitive portion of the British em¬ 
pire. 

Mr. Dupuis, late his Britannic Majes¬ 
ty’s envoy and consul at Ashantee, is 
about to publish a Joitrnal of his Rcsi^ 
dence in (hat Country^ which is expected 
to throw considerable light on the origin 
and causes of the present war. It will 
comprise also his notes and researches 
relative to the Gold Coast and the inte¬ 
rior of Africa, chiefly collected from 
Arabic MSS. and information commu¬ 
nicated by the Mahometans of Guinea. 

Mr. Loudon, author of the popular 
“ Encyclopaedia of Gardening,^' is about 
to follow up that work by an Encj/clo^- 
p<£dia qf AgticuUure. 

Memoirs, Anecdotes^ Facts, and Opi- 
mo7ts, collected and preserved by Miss 
M. L. Hawkins, are shortly expected. 

The Sisters of Narsfcld, a Tale for 
I young Women, by the author of “ The 
Stories of Old Daniel,” in two vols. 
l2mo, is in the press. 

Mr. Swainson has in the press, a small 
work on the Zoology of Mexico^ contain- 
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ing dcMriptions of the animals collected exhibit the internal structure of this com- 
there by Mr. Bullock» and intended as plex machine, and merely intonates, that 
an appendix to the travels of the latter the mechanism is set in motion by dock- 
in that country, which are on the eve work. It is played in the same manner 
of publication. as an organ, and the keys are pressed 

Mr. R. C. Dallas, one of the first lite- down with the same facility as those of 


rary friends of Lord Byron, will speedily 
publish Some Account qf the early Youth 
qf his Lordship, 

Lieutenant Morgan has in the press, 
The EmizranCs ^ote-Book^ with recol- 
lections of Upper and Lower Canada 
during the late war. 

An Excursion through the XJnited States 
and Canada in 1822-3, by an English 
gentleman, is in preparation. 

A Series qf Lithographic Prints of Sce^ 
ncry in Egypt and Nubia, from drawings 
by Bosbi, a Roman artist, executed by 
Messrs. Harding and Westall, are about 
to appear in numbers. 

A new musical instrument, called Or¬ 
ganon Pan-harmonicon, has been in¬ 
vented by a Mr. Friderici, organ-builder 
of Vienna, who is said to have spent se- 
’ veral years and a large sum of mo¬ 
ney in its construction. According to his 
statement, it is composed of more than 
460 instruments; namely, 263 flutes of 
various tones, 92 violins, 27 Jlauti tra- 
versi, 27 flauti picoli, ^4: fagotti, 27 cla¬ 
rionets and oboes. The last three, which 
are most naturally imitated, are said, 
however, to be heard above all the rest. 
The crescendo and decrescendo are exqui¬ 
sitely managed. The inventor does not 


the piano-forte. 

Joseph Hamilton, Esq. of Annadale 
Cottage, near Dublin, has recently pub¬ 
lished a small work, with the benevolent 
design of checking the destructive prac¬ 
tice of duelling. A portion of the pro¬ 
fits is to be applied to the purchase of a 
press and type for printing such cheap 
tracts as are best calculated to abate a 
vice which annually occasions thousands 
of actual or intended murders. The au¬ 
thor is also exerting himself for the for¬ 
mation of a society, the objects of which 
shall be: 1st. To promote a more gene¬ 
ral opinion, that duelbng originated in a 
false idea of true lionour, and should be 
discontinued in this enlightened age.— 
2d. To promote the establishment of one 
or more courts, for the redress of injured 
feelings in such cases as are not within 
the spirit of existing laws.—3d. To ob¬ 
tain the enactment of new legislative mea¬ 
sures, for the abolition of a practice 
which was despised by tlie bravest of 
mankind, including Turenne, Raleigh, 
Csesar, and Napoleon. — We sincerely 
wish that Mr. Hamilton’s benevolent en¬ 
deavours may experience all the success 
which they deserve. 




SONNET. 

WriUtn during a severe Thunder-Storm, 
Bg J. M. Lacey. 

Hasx! whst an awful burst! it rolls afar 
Ininritably grand! Man’s art in vain 
May try to give, in life-destroying war, 
Some faint resemblance. Mercy! there 
again 

It peals tremendously, and seems to shake 
The vast foundations of the solid earth* 
Such sounds should bid the bravest bosom 
quake, 


For hcav’u appears to give the tempest 
birth! 

Who shall dare pity the poor Indian’s 
thought, 

That ’tis the voice of an incensed God; 

That the pale lightning is with vengeance 
fraught. 

And works destruction at his mighty 
nod ? 

Philosophy may smile amid its lore; 

Ce uiiitc to wonder, tremble, and adore. 



POKTllV. 


NATURE AND ART*. : " 

NMiurt Bnd Art at vAfflfD(^ vere, 

Which shewed most favours to the |iir» 
first Art begau ta urg^her pleas ^ ' 

For preference^ in wo^s Hke thes^ ' 

** The unfinished pieces iTrom thy fiad^d 
Around my toilet dai^y stand. 

Beauty and bloom by thee denied/* , 

Arc by my friendly suppBed. ^ r . 

1 with nice siiitl tbe^tints di^pofe . ■ 

Of the pale lily ^d the rose. 

With silken brace and plastic stay, 

I shapely symmetry display ; 

And various other .graces deal. 

Which the most finlsbM kelle$ reveal.’^ 

** Thy works, though specious they appear/' 
Naturoreplied, ** but specious are.. 

Grant to give beauty thou bait powefi 
’Tis but the beauty of an hour. ' 
Grant with thy filtge the cheelis may glow. 
This hue canst thOu bid ebb aud fiow ? 

Call the bright blush nowhere* now there, 
As soft confusion warms the fair } 

In vain tby vaunted |iftwer8 8U|^ly 
The air genteel, the sparkling e^c. 

The strife unequal to make short, 

Let models too our pleas support. 

The matchless Anna shall be mine: 

KoW| boaster, tell me who is thine 

QxogJSKsis. 


TO SLEEP. . 

O Sleep! if thy soft dreams can charm to 
rest, 

Come, gentle Sleep, in visions make me 
blest: 

Through worlds mysterious, borne on fairy 
wings, 

Darkness is light, npother Eden springs. 

I'hcn Poverty lifts tip her weakenfd head, 

And Sickness sees fresh roses deck the bed. 

The slave unfetter’d starts from dumb de¬ 
spair, 

Bursts through his iron cell, and breathes 
the balmy air. 

In each calm’d bosom, lull’d by Sleep’s deep 
spell, > 

^ft scenes arise where Fancy loves to dwelh 

Angels of peWcel ah f watch their slnmbe/^ 
ing woes, 

Aud guard the Sahhclh of their dlWr repose! 

J. F. 


THE ROSE TO THE ZEPHYR. 

I ‘ ’ 

Inconit^ot Zbphyr» wbRher toying } 
Yuu,^%ith every dower that blows. 
Longing, hasten to be joying. 

And forsake your faithful Rose. 

t. ' 

I nor .bourt ttie summei^breeze, 

Xior kiss the gale that fans the trees : 

■ Yet fdr any ue.w^blown dower. 

You forsake my odorous bower. 

Here, O Z^plgrr; breathe thy sighs; 

In my fragrant leaves repose; 

And, till life within me diet, 

I Will be your faithful Rose. 

FeticiTE. 


FORGET ME NOT, ^ 

Emma, w'hen I am far away, 

Far from thy happy woodland cot. 

Let not thy love to others stray ; 

Fair Emma^ then forget me not! 

Forget me not! ’tis tby lov’d form 
Which chains me to this earthly spot. 

Mid Fortune’s smiles, or Life’s rough storm 
Then, dearest maid, forget me not I 

When Spring with early hlosaoms crown’d 
Visits thy vine-encircled cot, 

And sheds her sweetest smites around, 
Then, Emmn fair, forget me not! 

When Summer’s sun all fervent glows. 

And Sol his brightest ray has shot. 

And lovely looks the blushing rose. 

Then, then, my love, forget menot! 

When Autumn, mild and pleasing thaid, 

III russet garb shall seek thy cot, 

And deck with varying tints the gUde, 
Then, Emma fair, forget me not! 

When Winter from his frozen bow 

n ^ 

Shoots icy arrows o’er tby cot. 

Thy bo9om, spotless as bis snow, ^ 

Shall sigh to me—forget me not! 

If, mid the battle’s rage, fair maid, 

I fbll on War’s impurpled spot, 

And sleep in Death’s oblivious shade. 

Then, Emma fair, fotgetmenotl 

Forget me not! but o’er that sod i 

Plant flowers, to mark the hapless spot; 
There lift thy beaveo-bluereyes to -Gbd, 
With prayers that he forget me'itot I'' * 


Printed by L. Harrison, 373/ ^t^aod; 
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CATONVS POPULAR REMARKS ON NER. 

VOVS DISEASES, 

Tbiatiuy in ptiblinh^^l, piireds. 6d, 

POPULAR REMARKS, Mcilical iind IJterary, 
on NERVOUS DEBILITY, RELAXATION, 
HYPOCHONDRIAC mu\ HYSTERICAL DIS¬ 
EASES} containing an Inquiry into the Natiirr, 
Preveotion, an4 Trealm^ot of those Dinea'tes called 
Nervous, Bilious, Situnachic, and Liver Complaints: 
with Observutions on Low Spirits, and the litflueoce 
of Imagination on these acute and distressing 
^Diseases, &r. &c. By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
No 6, Norfolk-street, Strand, late of the United 
Hospitals of St. Thomas and Cuy. 

Printed for Messrs. Sherwood and Co. $0, Pa¬ 
ternoster-row } Neely, ss, Change Alloy, Lombard- 
atreet; C. Chappie, 59 , Pall-Mull} und'Bower, 315 , 
Oxford-street. 

Where may be had, 

CATON on IN DIGESTION, SCROFULA, and 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, with Observations on 
Eruptive and Scorbutic Pimples of the Face and 
Skill, 3st 


GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the HAIR. 

Thk decay of this he^ptiful ornament of the 
head it attributed to various causes; but tbe two 
iiiunediate and principal ones are, the dryness of 
the head uud tite debility of the butbes of ibe hair. 
When tins decay is occasioned by age, restoration 
cannot lie ejected: but when it proceeds from auy 
other cause, the full vigour of tbe bulhes will be 
restored by using DELCUOIX'S well known and 
efficacious POMMADE UEGENERATRICEami 
the FLUID, so ea.sential to the iioiirishmeiit of 
tbe Roots of the Hair which lias fallen olT} and beiug 
thus kept alive, will soon lie replaced by a new 
Growth. 

This U the principal point to which J. Delgaoiil 
of 33 , Old Bond-street, StafTord-street, has appli¬ 
ed himself in his atudies, and which has led biai to 
the discovery of this valuable compound of several 
plauts, possessing great properties for proiuoting 
the Growth of tbe Hair, and ulho to prevent its fall¬ 
ing off or turning gray; and J. D has not ouly bad 
eonfirnialioii of their merits from his own experi¬ 
ence, but also from tbe opinions of some of the 
most eminent of the faculty \ aud the frc4|aetit ap- 
plicatiott of this Pomniade to the roots of the flPair 
will give moat ample salisfaclieii, by soou causing 
it to be beautiful und most luxuriant. 

To prevent counterfeits, a priuted billor envelope 
with each bottle w ill be signed with the name uf the 
Proprietor. 

J- DELCROIX also respectfully begs leave 
to recommend the under ■ mebf^oned articles, 
which to comment on would be superfluous: 
POUDRE unique, for changing Red or Gray 
Hair to a beautiful Bivwa or Black :—DDKE 
SUBTIL, for effectually removing superfluous 
Hair in a ftw roiontcf, witfiaitt causing the least 
pain, Inconvenience, or injuring the akin in the 
smallest degree: — ANTI-ELIXIR and ANTI- 
hCORBUTIC TOOTH POWDER, far cteansiug 

[and 


and iweservingtheTeeth and Gums, and preventing 
and cnrtiig the 'rooth-Ache:—also his Vegetubte 
EMract for cleausing and beautifying the Hair, and 
bis highly estcetbed Esprit de Lavande, aux Mille- 
fleuis, and sntM-rior Peifumery, consisting of F.sprit 
Bouquet du Roi (George IV*), Esprit de Rose, Bou> 
quet, M%rechallr, Millefleur% Jasmin, Portugal 
Mousselino, Violet, Cheveu- retiille, MUguet, nod 
above twenty other sorts. Also his richly perfumed 
Mecca, Aromatic, EinnUient, and other Soaps, 
which will lender the Skin soft and fair: in short, 
he haa every Article of Perfumery of the most su¬ 
perior Quality, from sparing neither pains nor ex¬ 
pense to obtain (hem. 

33 , Old Bond-street, Stflfford-street—March 14, 
1893. 


A CARD. 

In this age of luxury ami lireutiousness, when 
the indiscretions of youth dUappoiiit tbe expecta¬ 
tions of maturity, and lay tbe foundation of preiua- 
tureaiid sickly old age, U is not to be woodei^lbat 
a medicine of such restorative power us S£DDON*S 
AROMATIC LOZENGES OF STEEL abould 
obtain tbe sanction and recommendation of tbe moat 
enlightened medical characters of Europe. Many 
persons, who were lately labouring unjler infirmi¬ 
ties which rendered life msnppojjluhle, are now en¬ 
joying health ond vigour :ihe weak, the languid, the 
relaxed, the emaciated of either tex, those who have 
impaired their constUniioMS by a long residence to 
hot and iinhealtby climates, (he nervous and tbe 
debditated, will find in this medicine (he balm of 
cdhifort, a degree of re-auimation, and a delightful 
transition from misery and infirmity to health and 

Les PastUUi ^furtiaUes de Montpellier^ or Aroma¬ 
tic Lozenges of Steel, are prepared by J. P. Seddon 
(sole proprietor), snd sold by his Agent, Mr. GlF- 
FusiD, 104, Strond, in boxes at ys. and 92s.each) 
also by most respectable venders in tbe kingdom. 

To prevent imposition, each box is signed by tlm 
Proprietor (J. P. Scdiloii) in his own haiid-wriliiig, 
without which none can )w)iaibly lie genuine. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING HUMAN HAIR, 
Also forcl^^iiig and preserving 11 , 

EXIRACT OF ROSES, 

By Riogc & BrugkbaKK (late David Rigge and 

Sou), Cultivators of flowers, and DisUllers to 

Hia Maje(<ty- 

This elegant Extract is prepared priactpally 
with Roses, from wbicb it derives mild astringent 
properties, gives strength and beauty to the Hair, 
ttod imparts to it the delicate fragrance of those 
flowers. Hair washed with (he Extract souti be¬ 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxuriant in its 
growth} and Hair that has been made harsh, and 
IS turning grey by the nsing of ardent spirita, or 
other improper preparations toclein It, will soon 
be restored to its uaturat colour, britlianey, aud 
beauty, by a few applications of the Extract of 
Roses, which is only to he purchased in Imudeu of 
David Rigge and BruckSnimk, No. 35 , New BouiU 
itrm. —Prtcejs. &• audios. 
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Ladies^ Rtdiag'flahiis, TravelMir^Coilts, And 

Young (itnllhnen^s Fancy Dresscst plain 

and ornamental. 

E. CLAYTON, No. 3 , Rathboite-pince, Oxfonl- 
stveet, returns his Biticeie thoiiks 1o those Ljtlics 
who hove honoured him with their commonds*, and 
»lo|it8 this method of informing thfwe Ladies who 
have not ytt honoured him with their commaiuls, 
that his now method ofeuttinc tfnhite and Eelisses 
thr excels the usual mode of cutting them, as it 
tcttdfl greatly to improve the shape, And has beeu 
ntriversally admired jby oH those Ladies who have 
honoured £. C. aith their commands. B. C. fur¬ 
ther adds, that no Lady is requested to keep any 
article that does not give the greatest mtisfaciton.*— 
Indies waited on for two nr more Habits or Pelisses 
toy distance within twenty miles from Loudon. 

Young GeiilleiDeirs Plain and Kanry Dresses 
made at a short notice. 

The most prolific discovery that really prevents 
the Hair fttllMigofT or tiiiuing grey, and produces 
a thick growth on bald places, is 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL is the ^rst productinn of the n^c, niid 
patronised by the ROYAL FAMILY; their Impe¬ 
rial Majesties the EMPEUOU and EMPRESS of 
EOsJlfA ; his liiipciial Majesty the F.MPlCROIl 
of CBl.NA, Ijy their rspecial Anthoiily, and most 
bf 'thc Nobitfly thrimghuut Euro]>e. 

- TW OI L is the Original end Genuine, wliirh for 
in.Any years ha.s been nnivei'Kulty udiiiired, and is the 
best and cheapest article for iiourisluiig the Haii, 
preveMtiiig its falliugoff nr turning grey, incases 
of sickness, alarm, fngtit, study, accouchement, 
&c« preserves it to the latest period of life, and pro¬ 
motes a luxuiiaut growth on the baldcbt places. 

CURLY HA]R.«-lt produces and makes the 
eaet #rtn during exercise, or in damp weather; ren¬ 
ders Hair that is harsh and dry, as soft as silk, 
glossy, elegant, and beautiful. 

INDISPOSITION, Accouchement, &c. during 
which this Oil should be regularly applied, as it 
firevents the Hair lieiiig injured, such as falling off 
or cfhaDging colour, and retains its beauty; produ. 
CCS WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, &c. 

children's HAIR.—A duenllention to Chil¬ 
dren’s Hair is of the greatest importance. This 
Oil is invaluable: it eradicates the scurf easily nud 
pleosautly, and is superior to combs, soaps, fkc.; 
makes the Hair firm in its roots, and fixes a sta- 
mioa for a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s, Cd , 
7#., tos. fid., and U. is. per bottle. 

RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, Hair on tlie Head, effectually cbiiiiged to 
Brown or Black by the use of 

ROWLAND'S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely wetting the Hair, it immediately pro* 
duces a perfect change. Price 4s., ys. fid., ami 
lOs. fid., per bottle. 

Bold by theswle Proprietors, A. ROWLAND k 
BON, Nt|. 80 , Hatlon-Gasdeii, Holborn, London; 
and, by apkolntment, by most Perfumers and Me- 
dicibe* Venders; 

Xik fiit." mvttmp'S OIL,’’ or » ROW, 
unit's bYE,” «nd obrtrre (li^ ^ixnnture. “ .4. 
ROWLANOandSON." Allotbrra are cauiil.rfoi). 


REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APftlL isss. 

(See Article HALL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

Tue object of this iinpnrlant invention is to 
extract all Colouring Malterfrom the Wheat in the 
maniifiicture of Siaich, which has hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, &c. An cft’ectiial remedy for 
this evil was never before discovered, and as the ad¬ 
dition of Blue has become a general expedient -to 
conceal, rather than to remove it, a perfect whito, 
has neither been obtniiir d nor expected by ordinary 
means. The white or French Starch (that is, sim¬ 
ply Siarch without Blue,) is got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow roloiir: whereas the i^atent ^lai'ch 
is of ab almost dazzling whUeness, and being pu¬ 
rified from all grosser substance,is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, c.\ceedingly clear and beanti- 
fill, and of superior strength. The Patentee wits 
led to ibis discovei y iti reference to Urling and Co ’s 
Lace Concern (iii which be is a Partner); nud they 
have found it of incalculable use in preserving ibe 
colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, ns it docs to iMnslin, Lineh, &c.”—-To be ob¬ 
tained of every respectable Dealer in Town and 
Conniry, or, in convenient Packages, nt (i. F. 
URLING and Co.’Son/y Lace iVare/wusein London^ 
147 , Stiaiid, near Somerset-House. 

DR. SYDENHAM’S FAMILY PILLS OF 

HEALTH. 

Tiiksr Pills (entirety vegetable) are unrivalled in 
cases of Headache, Loss of Appetite, Noi;ies and 
(jiiUliiiess 111 the Head, l.owness of Spirits, Flatu¬ 
lency, ObstinCted Digestion, logefher with all Af¬ 
fections of Ibe Liver and flilHius Disorders. These 
Pills contain not one atom of mercury or mineral, 
and are so peruliaily mild in tbeif action as to re¬ 
quire no confiiienieikt or alteration In diet. The 
moat delicate females find them niatcilally benefi¬ 
cial to tbeir general health; and all who have used 
SYDENHAM'S PILLS prouonnee them the most 
sAFii, MILD, and fffbctual Family liH'Oi- 
CINE EtTANT. Nothing can prove the sui^eriority 
of these Pills more than the numerous Cases com- 
munlcftted by persons of the bigheat i^espectabillty, 
and the eounienaiiee shewn llicm by the first Me¬ 
dical Cliaractcrs In present practice. NNval and 
Military Men, Peisons residing In hat climates, 
those leading sedentary lives, and Commercial Geh- 
tlemen, will find them acertuiii niisistant to repel 
the attacks of disease ortsiiig front neglect, InUtn- 
peraiice, the want of exercise, or the effects Of tll- 
inate. One Pill taken at the hour of dinner fs ad¬ 
mirably calculated to assist digestion, eorrrat ek- 
cesses of the table, and give a heallby actldn tVthi^ 
stomach. In boxes at is. lid., 3 b. gld., 4 s. 6d.‘; anil 
for the use of families ami fttr ekportalibn, 
boxes, by which there is a considerable saving, &t ] is. 

CAUTION.—Purchaser* arc requested to observe 
the name “ J.REES, Bristol,’* is written on the 
Government Stamp affixed to each box, to dlstia- 
gulsh them from JMitatwn's sold nuifer sttidlnr 
litles.-7-$ald by Messrs. Bullera, Cheapside, -890, 
Regent-sjtreet, London, apd ^ackvllle-stroet, Dublin; 
Sutton and Co.,!Bdw CHutebyard; Newberry’s, 
Edwards, Sf. Paul's Cliiirchyard; Barclay’s, Fteet- 
MarV^t; .^nger, Oxford-street; J.Gifford, Strand; 
and by ihosl rtspeclabie Medicine-Venders iii the 
United Kingdom. 
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R. ACKERMANN’S 

b 

Prepared Genuine CmuherlaUd Sldck-Latid 

Ol> DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A De(;ref hakdbr than genuine Cumberlantl Lead, and used generally f^y 
Arlisis for Outlines. 

IIH Two Degrees haudek, and used by ArchUtcts, 

HHH Three Decrees HARDER, and useil AMitects, SUtt>ey6Y!f^ kC, 

&c. &c. 

P Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by Jriii/s, Jiramng-Musterjp^\4 Pupih^ 
FF Double THICK ditto, ditto. 

# B Black for Shading, and used by Me sflwe. 

B B A DKF.eER Black for Shading than B. 

H B Hard and Black for Shailing. 

Ackeumann*s Jinegenuine Cu7nberlan{l Black-Lead Pencihf not prepared, Iwve been 
known for many years as the best Pencils fur Sketching and general use, They ^fe par- 
VCuIarly adapted for young Students to copy fiom Lithographic Studies, 

The prepared Pencils F, FF, B, and BB, serve for the deep Shades and finishing Tducheii. 

N. B. Drawinif Materiah every Dfesciipiion, and the greatest Variety of t^raw- 

ing-Books and Itudments in Luliography, kc. See. &c. 


ARI'IFICIAL TBETII. 

Mu VV. Iii:ACALL, SURGKON-URNTIST, 
13, Nrwsian-strket, Oxvord-street, liavini; 
willi uiirrinittiiig diligeuco long made the Science of 
Ariificia) Tecih, where mechanical contrivuiice is 
lequisUe, his peculiar study,continues to supply 
llie loss uf Teeth with Natural or ArtiHcal, in a su- 
periur manner, without the least pain, ft om a single 
Tooth to a complete Set, AT LITTLE MORE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 
Teeth cleaned if ever so discoloured, and rendered 
wliite and heautiful, without pain or injury to the 
nianiel. Decayed Teeth or Stumps extracted with 
the utmost care and safety-, or stopped to prevent 
irritation on the Nerve. Every operation on the 
Teeth and Gums •‘—Attends at home from Ten till 
I’okr 


WALSirS GINGER-SHEDS, 
Prepared solely at ike Original Warehouse, 
No. 100, STRAND, 

Next Door to AckBrMann^s Repository. 
This highly esteemeil Preparation will be found 
of (he greatest utility in nit disorders where a warm 
sU/ijaiilatiug Medicine is lequisitc: it is, therefore, 
particularly recommcniicil in Complaints of the Dh 
pcstive Organs, such as tVind, Spasms, luiliges* 
(ion, Weakness, Cramp, ahd Pains In the Stomach, 
arising from luxurious indulgences of the table, &c. 
&c. It is also recommended to those who arc ar> 
viv.ed at that period of life when the Digestive PoW' 
CIS have become so enfeebled or iiiipuircd ns to reii> 
dcr a stomachic and invigorating Medicine iiidis- 
peiisably iiecessary. WALSH'S GINGER-SEEDS 
having for urarly-Thirty Years beco p8U’Oili^ell by 
the Nobility and Gentry, and recommended by 
dicat.iucnof (he first eodnvucciv beneB^ial 
quahtieii have bwome fuHy eatabH#h«l. This has 
intliiced some to offer an inferior article to the Pub*, 
lie, to the disapppintcqeiU pf many, and no small 
injury to this Etfubiishinciit, as from a spai’louk 
kind Ixiug procured, that promised and expected 
hei^cfU haa uut becu obtained.TrSold as above, in 
bottles ut ll, is., io8.6d , 7s., add 2s. qd. eacb. 


CADETS AND PASSENGERS TO INDIA, &c. 

Are respectfully informed, Ihey mdy be supplied 
at S. UNWlti[*8 General EquiptneutWarehOiiPiy&yi 
Lumiiard'Strect, with eveiy Requisite for tbo Vdy* 
ugc and their Use in the Country: CalicoShirtSy 
Linen ditto, Cravats, Dreraiitg-Gohna, Jdafi JTAck^ 
ets and Trowsers, Towels Table Linen, Nhe^to^ 
ilosieiy, Dressing Cases, Swords, SoAheit 
letter, Brush-Cases, Writinit-^ Desks, 8ea-%dtrR% 
Bnllock Trunks, 6te —Mrs. Unwin,havlR^lhd iu-« 
pcrintendeiice of the Ladies* Department, solicits 
those who are preparing their Equipments, Mi visit 
her Sbow-iluoms, and Inspect her extonsive 
of l^resses, ready-made Uneo, on ihe lb#eat 
w liolesale terms. N o conoexiou with any other hoiisa 

■ -■ . . - • I — ■ , 1 

STYLES* BRinsH 

OTTO OF LAVENDER, 

fqasiebly prepared by e. y(;«ER., 

Tins elegant and much-admired Farfume is liow 
offered to the Nobilify and Gentry iu aifato bf |ib- 
rlly and concentration never before ktloiTh, tb^ fbw 
vciitor having, by a peculiar ifrade of distiilafioo, 
been able to bring over only the fragrant etbdreAl 
part of (he fiowel> free fiom any empyreiima or un¬ 
pleasant conibinatidn. and b^iAg uHited trlih Offo 
of Rose, becomes gClld on exposure to (h6 fcdtddf 
the atmosphere. Its shpferiority over afiy dthgr 
preparation of Lavemlcr is obvious, as, from its con- 
ceiiirated staU,, one smnll Bottle contains more 
aiKiina than n Pint of (he best Lavender tVsIerf so. 
liiat to persons travelling, or for di'essihg-ca^Cs, Ik 
is peculiarly Convenient, and requires only (Ms 
diop to pi'ifume that which would require sixty of 
LivCndeivWatCiv 

Prepared only by H. Styles, Chemist, 138, Re« 
gent-strcct, Loudon, and sold by most respuclablc 
CkemUts and rci fafners io To.^ «nd in 

ka^ti. and los. cacli^; or 90s. per ounce. 

LfeS* VERY SUPERIOR TINCTURE OF 

MVRRIi, 
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Estahlished npufards of Twaiti/^^one Ycais, 

For Ibe Sale of IRISH LIN£N by llie Vh'ce, iit 
the Faclur'fl FricO) No. 4^ on tbe SOUTH SIDE 
of BLOOMSBURY-SQUARF. four doura from 
the top of Soiithampton'strect, Uolburii. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
ttonounce to the Public, that the above House is 
their only Establishment in this country^ where 
they continue to supply the Nobility^ <Bentry, niid 
the Public, with WARRANTED grass-bleached 
JLinen, for Shirls and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower than they can 
be procured through any other medium. They 
also engage to return tbe purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as usual. Country and Town 
Orders puuctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. DonoTan, 4, Blooiiishury-squarc, London. 
John Doyle, 31, St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin. 


Under the especial Patronage of tbe PRINCESS 
ESTERHAZY,aniUbelatePERSIAN AMBAS¬ 
SADOR, and many distinguished Personages, 
and recommended by the most ciiiineiii Pbjsi- 

ciant. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

a Cosmetic of vital iroportanee to the support of 
Female loveliness. Powerful of elTect, yet mild of 
influence, this admirable specific possesses Balsamic 
properties of surprising eneigy. It erndieates 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Eruptions, giadually producing a 
delicately clear soft Skin; (raiisfonns even the 
most SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists ihe scorching rays of the 
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Sun; successfully opposes the attack of inrlrmeot 
Weather, and renders the har»h and rough shin btaii- 
tifiillysuR,smooth, and even; imparts lothe NECK, 
FAC^ and ARMS h healthy uiid juvenile bloom; 
difiTuses a plcattiiig couliicts; and, by due prr^ever- 
auec ill the appItcaliQii of ROWLAND'S KALY¬ 
DOR, produces u beautiful Complexion. 

The .KA LYDOR U equally indispensable in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it 
iDiiy he used by the most delicate Lady with the 
assurance of safety and etflcacy, possessing soften¬ 
ing and healing properties. To MOTHERS NURS¬ 
ING their OFFSPRING, it gives, in all cases of 
incidental inflamiuatioii, immedinie relief; cools 
the mouth of the Infant, and enhances maternal 
pteusurc iiitUeaclof administering alimeutaryi^ou- 
lishineiit. 

To Gentlemen whose Faces are tender after Shav¬ 
ing.—A great infelicity which attends the operation 
of Shaving, is the irritation of the Skin: many Gen- 
tieiiien snifer greatly from this cause. ROW LAN D's 
I KALYDOJl Will be found excellent beyond prece¬ 
dent, in ainelioi ut iiig and allaying that most unplea' 
satit Keiisaiioii.—‘It removes unpleasant harshness 
of the Skin, occasioned by intense solar heat or cold 
winds; and thus to the Traveller,whose avocations 
expose him to various changes of weather, proves an 
infallible specific, a piompt resource, and as cou- 
ducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage, and inva¬ 
luable acquisition. 

Sold in Pint Bottles, at 6s. 6d. and in Half.pinfs, 
at 4S' bd. cmh, duty included, by the sole Pruprie^ 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No SO. Hattou- 
Gurden, Htdborn, London; and, by Appointment, 
by most Pcifumers and Medicine- Venders who 
vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Observe, none are (iciiuine without the signa¬ 
ture, « A ROWLAND & SON." 


jeicnsitngton ilace^Wiotts anb JHamifactorp, 

SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT. AND GRACIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. THE: 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. PRINCESS SOPHIA,and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 


The ProductidiH of this Manufactory are respectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Fashionable World, as far surpassing all ollier.'i m every desirable requisite for Lace; 
being tran.sparently clear, without the necessity of starching, or any injurious process to 
render them so: they are of the most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artists, 
Native and Foreign, retained peculiarly tor this Manufacture in every elegant Novelty of 
Costume, as Robes, Dresses, Palalin.s, Pelciiiies, Scarves, Veils, Fichus, Shawls, Trimming 
and Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Nets, Plaitings, and 
every other Article of Fashion, both White and Black, at ihe real manufacturing Prices; 
therefore cheaper than even Itic common Produciions. 

To,prevent the imposition of tlie spurious Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticket at¬ 
tached, with the Arms of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses; and the Genuine Ken¬ 
sington Lace cannot possibly be had any where but at the 

MANUFACTURER’S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 

30, SOUTHAMPTON - STREET, COVENT - GARDEN; 

And Retail as well as IVholesale, at the 

JlSanufactors anti S.acr=Si^ortui, 14 , Ken^inQton-.S'quare. 

• l^enisinQtDn. 

Orders manufaclured to match any kind of Lace, White or Black. 

Purchasers or Ladies leaving their cards, are respectfully informed, that the Hours to see the 
Machinery and Lace-Woiksby young Females al Kensington, arc from 10 to 1, and 2 till 3, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
on or brfore the \5th of the month. Announcements qf Works which they may have 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expeitse. 
New Musical Publications also, tf a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be uly 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, of a moderate length arid of an 
interesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable. 

Witless Wildfire's Ode on the Death of Lord Byron—Verses, on the same sub- 
ject —The Emancipation of Greece—The Three Pilgrims—A Song (from Liver^ 
pool )—Lines to R. Cl are inadmissible. 

We are of opinion, that no benefit could arise from the discussion of .he subject 
qf Detector’s communication, 

If J. J. S. can furnish us with suck a Memoir as he alludes to, or maieriah for 
one, we have no doubt that it would gratify many qf our readers. 

The Second Number of Village Sketches near Paris has been received, and shall 
appear in our next Number, The curious narrative in illustration of a popular su¬ 
perstition of Germany, shall also have a place in our next. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every Month as 
published, uiay have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-York, Halifax, Qncbcc, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £A 12s per Annum, by Mr. Thornhill, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 21, Sberborne-laue; to Hamburgh, IJsbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
any Part of tbe Mediterranean, at 12s per Annum, by Mr. Serjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 22, ^erborne*iane \ and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr Guv, at the East-India House. The money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, for either 3,6,9, or 12 months. 

This Work may also be had qf Messrs, Annos and Krai*, Rotterdam, 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

IIAMPTON-UOIJSK, TIIK RKSIDKNCf: OF TltK LATK MRS. GARRICK. 


In delineating scenes on the Thames, 
or in u collection of seats famous for 
their possessors, for beauty of situ¬ 
ation or architectural pretensions, 
whichever of these points we look to, 
the residence of Garrick cannot be 
omitted. This house is delightfully 
situated on the banks of the Thames, 
about thirteen miles from London. 
The grounds about the dwelling are 
laid out with great taste; but imme¬ 
diately in front of the house, the 
lawn, which otherwise sweeps down 
to the margin of the river, is cut off 
by the high-road. To obviate this in¬ 
convenience, and to screen the walls, 
the woods have been suffered to in¬ 
crease, and the lawn is connected 
with the house by an archway be¬ 
neath the road, as shewn in our pre¬ 
sent View taken from the Thames. 

The temple to the left was erected 
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by Garrick in honour of Shakspeare, 
the man after his own heart, and the 
only poet capable of drawing forth 
the energies of his inimitable repre¬ 
sentation. This temple is an octa¬ 
gon building, and contains a statue 
of the immortal bard, by the masterly 
hand of Roubiliac. Few statues have 
been erected with so much venera¬ 
tion, or received so much homage 
from the intellectual world, as this. 

The house was purchased by Gar¬ 
rick in the year 1754, It was then 
but an indifferent building; it remain¬ 
ed for Garrick to make it what it is. 
There are many and valuable works 
of art in the various apartments, by 
Perugino, Poussin, Gerard Douw, 
Del Sarto, Hogarth, Wilson, Lou- 
therbourg, Zoffany„and others by 
the following: 
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Nicolas Poussin, —A fine Landscape, 
with a group of Naiads, infant Baccha^ 
naU, Fauns, and Satyrs: the whole finely 
painted.—Remains of Roman Arcliitcc- 
ture, with Figures in the fore-ground. 

A, del —The Virgin Child and 

St.John attended by Angels: exquisite¬ 
ly finished. I’his picture was presented 
to Mr. Garrick at Rome by Lord Balti¬ 
more. 

Guido, — Landscape, with Figures: 
painted with groat delicacy. This paint¬ 
ing was presented to Garrick by Lord 
Burlington* 

Gerard Douxv, —Portrait of a Boy.— 
Companion. 

Breughel, —Flight into Egypt.—Com¬ 
panion.—View in Holland. 

P, Perttgino, —Dead Christ surround¬ 
ed by the Maries. ’ 

Stella, —The Salutation. 

Wilson, —Scene on the Tiber. 

Salvator Rosa, —Landscape. 

Hogarth, —Canvassing —The Poll.— 
Tlic Chairing.—Election Feast. These 
four Election Scenes are painted in Ho¬ 
garth’s happiest style.—Portrait of Gar¬ 
rick at his Writing-Table composing his 
Prologue to Taste, with Mrs, Garrick 
behind interrupting hint.—Happy Mar¬ 
riage,—Falstaft' enlisting his Recruits. 

Gainsbo? ough, —A Landscape, with 
Animals. 

Loutherbourgi —Landscape, with Cat¬ 
tle and Figures.—Landscape, Morning, 
with Pastoral Figures: highly finished 
romantic scene. — Companion ditto, 
Evening, Scene with Figures.—Interior 
of a Coffee-Room: a spirited drawing. 
—Peasants and Cattle.—Rustic Figures. 

/Mieris —A Lady singing at a Win¬ 
dow, with a Gentleman playing on a Gui¬ 
tar. 

Both. —A fine Landscape. 

. TiV/fo/’g.—Interior of an Apartment, 
with whole-length Portraits of Artists: 
the walls bung w*th pictures, said to be 
specimens of the various Flemish paint¬ 
ers. 


Fabris, — Bay of Naples. — Mount 
Vesuvius. 

Nieulandt. —Worshipping the Golden 
Image. 

Van Hacken, —A Concert. 

BrOuuwr.—Boors at Cards. 

Wootton, —Landscape, with Figures. 

Lambert, —Mountainous Landscape. 

Hayman, —Portraits of Mr. Garrick 
and Mr. Wyndham seated in a Garden. 
—Study of two Boys.—Portrait of Quin, 
in the Character of Falstaff. 

Marlow. — Scene mi the Tlianies, 
Morning.—Ditto, Evening. 

Van Eyck, —The Crucifixion. 

N£tcher. —A Lady and Child. 

— Taylor^ Esq, —Landscape: present¬ 
ed by thU amateur to Mr. Garrick.— 
Companion: ditto ditto. 

Le Nain.—Italian Peasants at a Game. 

There are also several scenes by 
Bonamy, and some fine portraits by 
Lely, Kneller, Hals, Vandergucht, 
with many portraits by Zoffany of 
Garrick in various characters, some 
of which are as follows; 

Portraits of Garrick and Mrs. Cibber 
in the Characters of Jaffier and Belvi- 
dere. 

Garrick in The Farmo-^s Return, 

Mrs. Garrick witli a Mask. 

Garrick in the Character of Lord 
Chalkstone. 

Garrick in the Character of Sir John 
Brute. 

A Tea-Party on the Lawn, consisting 
of Garrick, Mrs. Garrick, Mr. Bowden, 
with Mr. George Garrick angling. 

The Temple at Hampton, with Por¬ 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Garrick resting on 
the steps. 

Views of die Grounds at Hampton, by 
the same artist. 

Since the above was written, in 
consequence of the death of Mrs. 
Garrick, the whole of this property 
lias been sold, and consequently dis¬ 
tributed. The Statue of Shakspeare 
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by Roubiliac was willed by David 
Garrick to tlie British Museum, at 
the death of Mrs. Garrick. The 
four celebrated Election Pictures by 
Hogarth were bought by John 
Soane, Esq, for the sum of 173^/. lOs.^ 


the Del Sarto for 267/. 15s. by 
Prince Leopold; asM^ell as the Lou- 
therbourg Landscape and Cattle with 
Figures, which was knocked down 
for 103/. 19s.: the whole being sold 
by Mr, Christie. 


RICHINGS LODGE, 

«KAT OF THK RIGHT IlON. JOHN SULIVAN. 


This delightful residence is situat¬ 
ed in the parish of Iver, and but a 
short distance from Colnbrook, on the 
Bath road. An old but convenient 
house formerly stood on the lower 
part of the ground, which must have 
been of some consequence, from the 
number of noble proprietors who 
have Iiekl it. Among others we find, 
in 1739, it was purchased of Lord 
Bathurst by the Earl of Hertford, 
afterwards Duke of Somerset; on the 
death of the duke, the ducliess made 
it her constant residence. Among 
other poets of the day who dwelt on 
its beauties, may be reckoned Slien- 
stone. His poem of Rural Elegance^ 
dedicated to the duchess, is supposed 
to owe its origin to this place. After 
the death of the duchess, which hap¬ 
pened here in July 1751*, it became 
the property of the Lady Elizabeth 
Seymour, daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset; who, after the 
death of her brother, conveyed it by 
marriage (which took place at this 
house 1740,) to Sir Hugh Smithson, 
Bart, who, in 1740, assumed the 
<name and arms of Percy, and was 
created Baron Warkworth, of Wark- 
worth Castle, and Earl of Northum¬ 
berland; and in 1766, Flarl Percy 
and Duke of Northumberland. It 
was next sold to the Countess of 
tCharleville, of whom it was purchas¬ 


ed by the present proprietor. This 
gentleman completely repaired the 
old house, which, by some accident, 
took fire, and was entirely destroyed. 
It was succeeded by the present ele¬ 
gant mansion. 

The annexed View is from the 
Lawn of the Entrance-Front. The 
portico is in good taste; and the of¬ 
fices form, with the wings, a semicir¬ 
cle that has a pleasing effect. The 
garden-front is circular, which adds 
considerably to the effect of the prin¬ 
cipal apartments. The green-house, 
with the flower-beds attached to and 
on each side of this front, has a 
pleasing effect. The grounds are 
completely in keeping with the mo¬ 
dern taste of ornamental landscape, 
enlivened by water winding through 
the richest verdure, and falling into 
the Colne, to the west of Colnbrook. 

The mention made by Lady Hert¬ 
ford of a chapel dedicated to St. 
Leonard, which stood about one hun¬ 
dred yards from the site of the jwe- 
sent dairy, the abbey-walk which she 
describes, and the yet existing deno¬ 
mination of Pilgrim given to the 
lane and to a spring on the verge of 
the grounds, with that of Holy Hill 
assigned to fields adjoining, would 
seem to indicate that this was for^i. 
merly a consecrated spot. 
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THE HONEST CHEESEMONGER. 


In the year 179^, the young Mar¬ 
quis d’Orgland quitted his native 
province, in which he had till then re¬ 
sided, for Paris. His parents were 
dead, and his friends and relations 
had one by one emigrated; he could 
not, however, resolve to follow their 
example; the land of his birth, torn 
as it was by the horrors of revolu¬ 
tionary fury, was still too dear to 
him to be resigned, while a possibi¬ 
lity of staying in it remained. His 
faith was besides plighted to a young 
and lovely relation of his own, whom 
he only waited for a favourable mo¬ 
ment to espouse. Slfe, like him¬ 
self, preferred remaining at the risk 
of life, to flying, with the chance of 
being for ever an exile. The mar¬ 
quis accordingly conveyed her to 
Paris, where he placed her in the 
house of a respectable woman, and 
hiring a small lodging for himself in 
the neighbourhood, determined to 
regulate his conduct according to 
events. 

A week had hardly passed when 
D'Orgland received an anonymous 
letter: the contents were only a little 
drawing, representinga distaff. There 
was not a word of explanation; but 
D’Orgland did not need it: the let¬ 
ter bore the post-mark of Coblentz, 
and that was suflicient to shew that 
it came from some old companion, 
who thus indirectly reproached him 
for not joining the emigrant army. 
The blood burned on the cheek of 
D’Orgland as he looked at this sym¬ 
bol of.feminine occupation; but as 
he had no hope that the emigrants 
would succeed, he repressed his 
feelings; and it was not till he had 
received six drawings of a similar 
kind, which followed each other at 


short intervals, that he determined 
to obey the summons. 

He hastened to his notary, a wor¬ 
thy old man, who had been the friend 
as well as the lawyer of his family 
for more than forty years. ‘‘ My 
good Mr. Bertin,” said he, shewing 
him the letter that he had just re¬ 
ceived, ** I can bear this no longer, 
j Our cause is desperate, I know; but 
I would rather sacrifice myself at 
once, than be thus continually re¬ 
proached with cowardice. Give me 
then bills on Germany for half of 
the forty thousand francs I have 
placed in your hands; keep the rest 
of the sum for my cousin; and to¬ 
morrow I shall go to convince these 
scofiers that I dread danger no more 
than they do,” 

« Very M'ell,” said Bertin coldly; 
“ so in order to lend yourself to a 
project, the success of which appears 
to you more than doubtful, you be¬ 
come an exile, and what is worse, 
leave unprotected the woman you 
are engaged to marry.”—‘‘ Ah! my 
God, what can I do?”—“Why, in 
the first place, listen to me.”—“ I 
can listen to nobody.”—“ Not even 
to the friend whose advice your fa¬ 
ther in his last moments engaged 
you always to follow ?” These words 
sensibly touched Augustus. “ Speak, 
my friend,” said he in a softened 
tone; and the notary continued: 

“ My advice is, that you remain 
in Paris: but lay aside your title, and 
call yourself only by your family name. 
Marry your cousin; and as you can¬ 
not in these times be sure of retain¬ 
ing your estates in Bretagne, settle 
yourself with your wife in a small 
apartment, and resolve to live on the 
interest of your forty thousand francs, 
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which I will take care to place for 
you properly. Do not answer me 
now: go and consult with your cou¬ 
sin; and if, after talking to her, you 
still remain bent on going to Co- 
blentz, come to-morrow, and in a 
couple of hours I will arrange your 
business.” 

An hour’s conversation with his 
Sophia decided D’Orgland to follow 
the advice of the good notary. The 
young couple were married; they 
ate their wedding-dinner with their 
old and now only friend, the worthy 
Bertin, who, in the evening, called 
D’Orgland into his closet, and said 
to him: 

“ It is not now that you can judge 
whether I have given you good ad¬ 
vice, but reckon in ten years hence 
with those who have sent you the 
anonymous letters, and you will see 
then who was in the right. To-mor¬ 
row I shall go with you to the sec¬ 
tion, to take a card of safety. You 
have some skill in painting: call your¬ 
self an artist, and pursue the profes¬ 
sion; it will enlarge your present 
scanty income, and may be of use in 
case any thing should happen. I have 
found a good opportunity of dis¬ 
posing of your money on a mort¬ 
gage of a house in the rue de la 
Tixtranderie: it will bring you a 
thousand crowns a year. I could 
get you a good deal more, for the 
interest of money is now very high; 
but I advise you to be content with 
this sum, because your money will 
be safe.” 

Augustus agreed very readily; all 
was arranged as the good notary de¬ 
sired ; but a month had hardly passed 
after their marriage when the death 
of this worthy man deprived them of 
their pnly friend; and a very few 
weeks afterwards a decree was pub -1 


lished, which authorized all persons 
who had borrowed money to pay 
their creditors in assignats. The un¬ 
fortunate marquis thought that he 
thus saw his ruin completed, for the 
value of paper-money was so low at 
that moment, that his forty thousand 
francs would scarcely have brought 
him one thousand; and to add to his 
distress, his wife was pregnant. 

He carefully concealed what had 
happened from her, though he start¬ 
ed at every knock at the door, sup¬ 
posing it was a summons from his 
debtor. Time passed on, however, 
and none arrived. On the mominir 
when the interest became due, Au¬ 
gustus rose with the dawn, and has¬ 
tened to the rue de la Tixiranderie^ 
which feelings that the reader will 
easily understand had before kept 
him from visiting. He inquired for 
the house of the citizen Gorju, and 
was directed to a cheesemonger’s 
shop. The shopman told him to go 
into a court on one side of the house, 
and that at the bottom of it he would 
find citizen Gorju employed in re¬ 
ceiving cheeses from Marolles. He 
found the entrance of the court stop¬ 
ped by a M-^aggon loaded with cheeses, 
and on asking the waggoner to let 
him pass, the man gi'uffly told him 
he might pass under the cart if he 
liked; at the same time he roared 
out, “ Holla! citizen Gorju, here’s 
one wants you!” A» stentorian voice 
from the bottom «)f a cellar replied 
slowly, “ Let him wait;” and our 
poor marquis, who had a strong an¬ 
tipathy to the smell of cheese, was 
obliged to remain in this state of suf¬ 
focation for nearly three quarters of 
an hour. 

At last a short fat man, covered 
with dust and perspiration, came out 
of the cellar, and said roughly to 
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the marquis, ** Well, what do you 
want with me “ Citizen Gorju,*’ 
replied D’Orgland timidly, “ I am 
come to receive the half-year’s in¬ 
terest.”—“ Ah! it is you: truly you 
got up early enough to receive it; but 
it will be soon settled. Come this 
way;” and taking him into a small 
room at tlie side of the court, open¬ 
ed a druM^er. “ Let’s see, the inter¬ 
est of your money is just sixty-two 
louis and twelve francs: here take it, 
and write me a receipt.” 

At the sight of the money the as¬ 
tonished marquis could hardly be¬ 
lieve his eyes; he snatched the hard 
liand of the honest cheesemonger, 
covered .as it was with dirt and per¬ 
spiration, and pressed it fervently be¬ 
tween his own, while tears of grati¬ 
tude sprang to his eyes. With all 
his roughnass Gorju had feeling: he 
returned the pressure, saying, in a 
softened tone, Suppose now you 
had the law on your side, and that | 
the assignats were worth more than 
the money you had lent me, would 
you force me to pay you in assignats?’’ 
—God knows I would not.”—“ Very 
well then, we are quits, unless you 
think you owe me a bottle of wine. 
But, hark ye, another time don’t get 
up so early: we dine at twelve, and 
you are always sure to find me then; 
so come and take pot-luck with us.” 

D’Orgland hastened to relate what 
hud passed to his Sophia; and we 


may well believe, that at their frugal 
dinner the health of the honest Goijii 
was not forgotten. When the limes 
became more settled, and D’Orgland 
could without danger return to his 
paternal mansion, be hastened to 
Bretagne. He found on his arrival 
that the estate of one of bis neigh¬ 
bours, which had been seized as na¬ 
tional property, in consequence of 
his emigration, was going to be sold. * 
The marquis bought it for a met*e 
trifle. He had discovered that it 
was the owner of this property to 
whom he was indebted for the draw¬ 
ings of the distaffs; and when se¬ 
veral years afterwards the same gen¬ 
tleman returned to France, D’Org¬ 
land, in restoring the property which 
he had preserved for him, said, with 
a smile, “ My friend, I don’t blame 
you for having gone to Coblentz, or 
even farther; but confess also on your 
side, thatitwaslucky I staidathobie.” 

Gorju has quitted his shop, and 
with the earnings of his honest in¬ 
dustry returned to hisnative province, 
which happens to be that of the mar¬ 
quis, whose neighbour he now is; 
and no guest is more warmly received 
at the chateau D’Orgland, where he' 
has a general invitation to take pot- 
luck, and is often reminded by the 
marquis of the occasion of their first 
meeting in the rue la Ti^eraa^ 
derie» 
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DOWAIIT, 

(Concluded from p« 22.) 

In a wood, wfiich formed some of noured by Christian piety, than en¬ 
tile striking decorations of the castle dowed with worldly wealth, had 
of Marr, some religious, more ho- formed an establishment, ‘ fo which 
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muUifeutles applied for tlie relief ofj 
consciontiaus scruples. Probably the : 
council of wAr had been held in Al- 
(oway toveiv since Allan was obliged 
to pass from thence througli a wood 
to seek tlie advice of the holy ca- * 
suists; and. near the verge, by the ! 
light of the moon, he observed a boy 
resolutely defending himself against 
two assailants in manhood. Allan 
rushed upon the dastards, and cut I 
them to the earth with a few strokes of j 
his unfailing sword. Several horse¬ 
men now rode up in great conster¬ 
nation, and were so occupied in bind- 
ing up a wound of the valiant boy, 
that his deliverer was allowed to pass 
away unheeded. lie had received 
several stabs in his arm, his thigh, 
and reins; but the most severe was 
H gash in his thigh from a two-edged 
short sword. He tied his scarf over 
it, a mist came on his eyes, and he 
could not proceed to the religious 
house. When a little recovered, tlie 
moon was set, and he mistook his 
way among the trees. Another track 
led to a spacious garden; his strength 
and spirits were sinking under ex- 
liaustion; he leaned against a gate; 
it yielded to the pressure; he stag¬ 
gered almost unsconsciously to a 
bower, and fainted near the entrance. 
—Recovered from insensibility, he 
found himself in a cothige; an old 
woman pouring unguents upon his 
wounds; while, benignant and beau¬ 
tiful as a seraph, a young female sup¬ 
ported his head, and chafed his tem¬ 
ples with fragrant waters. She was 
intently contemplating his fine fea¬ 
tures when he opened his eyes, and, 
as their piercing glances met hers, 
she dropped her long silken eye¬ 
lashes; crimson blushes taking place 
of the lily on her fair forehead, neck, 
and arms. 


Sir knight,” said the old \vo- 
nuin, ‘‘ think not hardly of my high- 
descended lady—my darling foster 
cliild, though, to conceal your re¬ 
treat, she assists in offices of mercy- 
Your figure and garb agree with the 
far-circulated descriptions of a war¬ 
rior, whose ill-timed interference pre¬ 
vented a happy conclusion to the 
troubles of Scotland. Were it known 
you are here, not all the entreaties 
of the Lady Dervongilda, of Gallo¬ 
way and Kilsyth, could save you 
from the vengeance of her guardian 
uncle.” 

The knight responded in words of 
burning gratitude and admiration: 
the lovely Dervongilda bowed and 
smiled acknowIe<lgment; hut no ar¬ 
ticulate sound breatlied from her 
compressed lips. 

“Is this peerless beauty denied the 
interchanges of thought in speech ?” 
said Allan. “ Be it so. The elo¬ 
quence of her charms can speak to 
the heart.” 

The hoary dame interrupted these 
impassioned phrases, saying, “ Sir 
knight, though humanity to a brave 
warrior has so far overcome maiden¬ 
ly reserve in my young lady, as to 
aid her nurse in using means to save 
him from certain death, she can hold 
with him no verbal communication; 
nor will she listen to soft flatteries 
from an unknown.” 

The old woman hoped tlius to 
learn the name and condition of her 
guest; but Allan had weighty rea¬ 
sons for withholding the information, 
and he simply replied, 

“ If in the utterance of thanks for 
the most important benefits I have 
been too bold, I crave pardon.” 

Dervongilda again bowed in mute 
acquiescence. 

One quarter of a moon rolled away 
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in ceaseless assiduities to the un-1 
known; and then the gentle lady 
seldom appeared with her nurse, and 
her face wore heavy clouds of anx¬ 
iety and sorrow. In the absence 
of Dervongilda, the aged dame in¬ 
formed Allan, that the Lord Kil¬ 
syth had come to a neighbouring 
castle, recently granted to him by the 
king. The Lord of Wigton was 
also arrived there. The attachment 
of Wigton to his liege lord was evi¬ 
dently wavering; and to fix him, the 
broken-hearted Dervongilda must 
be sacrificed to his aged arms. Had 
she been of manly sex, the honours 
and wide-extending lands of her fa¬ 
ther, the Lord of Galloway, would 
have owned her ^heir lord; but as a 
female, she was dependent on her 
stem uncle* 

“ But I must, I will save her from 
this last, this worst evil,” said the 
old woman in accents of vehemence; 
and, nishing li*om the chamber, left 
Allan the prey of corroding solici¬ 
tude and conjecture. 

“ Why did she not unfold her 
purpose V* said the chief to himself. 
“ Though this frame is wounded and 
wasted, I could try to wield a sword 
in the behalf of Dervongilda.” 

Such reflections banished sleep, 
and about midnight the clattering 
hoofs of war-horses in the court of 
the castle, the din of iron-shod and 
booted combatants hurrying to and 
fro, and the slogan of fierce onset, 
enkindled a bright flame of valour in 
the breast of Allan. He made a 
desperate exertion against the pain 
and weakness of his limbs, and rose 
from his restless couch; but was soon 
thrown into transports of rage, on 
finding that his garments and arms 
had been removed, and his chamber 
fastened on the outside. The clash 


of steel was loud in the diiTCtion of 
the castle; and after some time, 
which, to Allan’s impatience, seemed 
a lapse of hours, the door of his 
apartment hastily opened, and he 
was clasped in the arms of that gal¬ 
lant boy in whose defence he had 
suffered. 

“ You are free, you are among 
friends,” said the youth. “ Bring for¬ 
ward the litter, and take this knight 
in safety and honour to our camp.” 

“ I must previously be assured of 
Dervongilda’s fate,” said Allan. 

“ She is lodged with all the defer¬ 
ence due to her rank and virtues; 
she is unmolested and secure under 
our protection,” answered the youth. 
“You shall meet by the dawning 
morn.” 

Arrived at the camp, Allan soon 
learnt the high name o(^the vaiorous 
boy he had rescued. Two partizans 
of the favourites, who misled the royal 
James, under pretence of guiding 
the Duke of Rothsay to the con¬ 
fessional, seized the opportunity to 
earn a large bribe from a band of 
conspirators, who either dreaded the 
resentment of the heir apparent, on 
account of past offences, or foresaw 
that his energetic mind would not be 
the dupe of their artifices, like his 
too easy father. They persuaded 
the king to issue a mandate, promis¬ 
ing a vast recompence for bringing 
the young prince to his preserifSe^ 
and thus to terminate the woefttl diil^ 
sensions of Scotia. The conspiratoiSs 
assured their agents of the bribe; 
though, to prevent his escape, they 
should be under the necemiy df 
taking the prince’s life. His braVi 
resistance provoked the assailRpt^ to 
murderous extremities. - * 

The Duke of Rothsay cafled Mi 
most skilful leeches to prescribe Tor 
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Allan> whoso, mental agitation re -1 I 
tarded the cure of his wounds. The ! i 
leeches unanirnouely pronounced, that ! t 
some hidden malady undermined his 
youthful vigour. The duke recol- 1 
lected Ins anxious solicitude for Der- I 
vongilda’s safety, and spoke of her c 
to the pale languid chief. His height- t 
ened. colour, eager eye, and tremu- 1 
lous voice in response, confirmed the i 
• duke's suspicion, that for her sake i 
his deliverer pined in secret, < 

. “ Her uncle is slain,” said he, “ and 
hers shall be the titles and lands of 
Kilsyth: but is not her own loveli¬ 
ness a far richer dower? Tell me, 
brave knight, have ever you beheld 
a fairer than the lily of Kilsyth?” 

“ The lady of Kilsyth saved me 
from death,” said Allan, evading u 
direef. reply. I w^ould see her, to ^ 
express my gratitude ere I die.” 

The Duke of Rothsay led Der- 
vongilda near the couch of Allan. 
Mistaking the amorous despondency 
of the hero for mortal symptoms, 
tcai's and sobs betrayed the inmost 
emotions of her artless soul. 

“ Sir knight, my brave deliverer,*’ 
said the Duke of Rothsay, “ wealth 
and titles hast thou earned in blood; 
but a high lineage is only the boon 
of heaven. Say, art thou far de¬ 
scended ?” 

“ I am the only offspring of Jan, 
by his people, the Clan na Gcallana, 
called the broad-chested lion, a name 
he acquired when his sword (the 
sword I have never drawn ih vain) 
reaped renown in the wars of Iberia 
against the infidels. Gormhuilla, 
daughter to the chief of the great 
Clan Oduine, bore me iu the abbey 
of Oronsay, and there concealed me 
from the death-stealing grasp of a 
false uncle. The abbot and the holy 
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brethren preserve the attestations 
of my birth in their archives of 
truth.” 

IJy the command of the Duke of 
Rutiisay, Allan related the story of 
his mother s captivity and marriage; 
of his father’s death; and his own 
adventures in foreign lands, and since 
his return to Scotland. Tlic vivid 
and profound sympathy of Dervon- 
gilda sparkled in her radiant eyes, 
or blanched the roses on her cheeks. 
The duke summoned his trusty coun¬ 
sellors, and the lady heiress of Kil¬ 
syth was betrothed to the chief of 
Clan na Geallaiia. Her attendance 
on his couch embalmed every wound, 
and he was soon in a condition to ac¬ 
celerate the nuptials with due pomp 
and festivity. The joyful day was 
not declined to evening, when a sud¬ 
den attack from the favourites of 
James III. called to arms. Allan 
rushed to arms with a high com¬ 
mand as spouse to the heiress of 
Kilsyth, and in his own person u 
chief and a knight of iaine. At¬ 
tended by his faitliful nurse, her mai¬ 
den foster-sisters, and many dames 
and virgins of her lands, Dervongilda 
! looked fearfully from the battlements 
of her castle, agitated by hope, or 
trembling with alarm, as in the fight 
slie caught transient glimpses of the 
waving plumes and nodding fern 
that distinguished her warrior. The 
battle is won; Allan returns victorious 
and unhurt. Overpowered by excess 
of joy, the lily of Kilsyth bends her 
head on his bosom. Tears of rap¬ 
ture dimmed the eyes of the hero as 
siie revived from the swoon of de¬ 
light. Her white bands unclasped 
his helmet, and severed the rivets of 
his armour, rejecting all service from 
the attendants, until she handed to 

L 
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them the garb of war to liang on the 
walls, as emblems of peace and se¬ 
curity to Scotia; yet ever ready at 
the call of lier young triumphant 
king. 

The following summer James IV. 
said to the chief of Clan- na Gealla- 
na, Allan, my best knight, yearns 
not your soul to shew Dervongilda 
the land of your fathers, and to give 
your castle of Dowart a star of the 
south V* 

“ My liege,” replied the warrior, 
“ to regain the land of my fathers, 
and to behold my star of the south 
in my castle of Dowart, I would peril 
a thousand lives, if so many lives 
were mine: but to embroil the men 
of Kilsyth with my own clan would 
plunge iny Dervongilda in grief; nor 


can my single arm uproot the usurp¬ 
er and his numerous ravagers assents 
bled from every coast.** > ' 

“ They are uprooted, blasted^ and 
hewn to pieces,” said the king. The 
sons of the usurper were jrirate 
scourges of the seas. Oar shipa and 
our warriors have slain or banished 
all their adherents. Take Derron* 
giida to Dowart. Let your clan 
behold how an angel loves a hero; 
and let you, and your posterity for 
ever, bear the lion in your name. 
Return to us speedily, to stand the 
counsellor of wisdom in war or peace, 
and the guard of the Scottish lion.” 

The posterity of Allan have since 
been styled Mac Lean, or Sons of 
the Lion. 

B.a 


COUSIN MARY. 

(From “ Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery f l^y Miss Mitfouo.) 


About four years ago, passing a 
few days with the highly educated 
daughters of some friends in this 
neighbourhood,! found domesticated 
in the family a young lady, whom I 
shall call as they called her, cousin 
Mary, She was about eighteen, not 
beautiful perhaps, but lovely cer¬ 
tainly to the fullest extent of that 
loveliest word: as fresh as a rose; 
as fair as a lily; with lips like winter 
berries, dimpled, smiling lips; and 
eyes of which nobody could tell the 
colour, they danced so incessantly in 
their own gay light. Her figure was 
tall, round, and slender; exquisitely 
proportioned it must have been, for, 
in all attitudes in her innocent gaiety, 
she was scarcely ever two minutes in 
the same: she was grace itself. She 
was, in short, the very picture of 
youth, health, and happiness. No 


one could see her without bdng pre¬ 
possessed in her favour. 1 took a 
fancy to her the moment slie entered 
the room; and it increased eVery 
hour, in spite of, or rather perhaps 
for, certain deficiencies which caused 
poor cousin Mary to be held exceed¬ 
ingly cheap by her accomplished re¬ 
latives. 

She was the youngest daughter of 
an officer of rank dead long ego; 
and his sickly widow having lost by 
death, or that other deaths ^nsaTriagiO, 
all her childreti but this, c^uld 
from very fondness, resolve to part 
with her darling for the' ptirpoee Of 
acquiring the commonest 
She talked of it indeed now whA 
then, but she only talked; SO that 
in this age of utdverMl eduCatloo, 
Mary C. at the age of eighteen,^ ex¬ 
hibited the extraordinary fkemme- 
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non of a young woman of liigh fa¬ 
mily} whose acquhements were li¬ 
mited to reading} writings needle¬ 
work, and the first rules of arithme¬ 
tics ThC} efiects of this let-alone 
system, combinod with a careful se¬ 
clusion* from all improper society, 
and R perfect liberty in Iier country 
rambles^ acting upon a mind of great 
power and activity^ was the very re- 
. verse of what miglU have been pre¬ 
dicted. It had produced not merely 
a delightful fi'eshness and originality 
of manner and character, a piquant 
ignorance of those things of which 
one is tired to death, but knowledge, 
positive, accurate, and various know- 
le<lge. She was, to be sure, wholly 
unaccomplished; knew nothing of 
quadrilles, though her every motion 
was dancing; nor a note of music, 
though she used to warble like a bird 
sweet snatches of old songs, as she 
skipped up and down the house; 
not of painting, except as her taste 
had been formed by a minute ac- 
qiiaintaoce with nature into an in¬ 
tense feeling of art. She had that real 
extra sense, an eye for colour too, as 
well as an ear for music. Not one in 
twenty, not one in u hundred of our 
sketching and copying ladies could 
love and appreciate a picture where 
there was colour and mind, a picture 
by Claude, or by our English Claudes, 
Wilson and Hoffland, as she could; 
for she loved landscape best, because 
she understood it best: it was a por- 
bi!ait of which she knew the original. 
Then her needle was in her hand al- 
tnost a penciL I never knew such 
auembeoidress; she would sit “print¬ 
ing her thoughts on lawn,*' till the 
fliriicate creation vied with the snowy 
tracery,! the richness of Gothic ar¬ 
chitecture, or of that which so much 
resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of 
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I old point-lace. That was her only 
accomplishment, an^ a rare artist 
; she was: muslin and net were her 
j canvas. Siie had no French either, 
j not a word; no Italian; but then 
! her English was racy, unhackneyed, 
i proper to the thought to a degree 
that only original thinking could give. 

I She had not much reading, except 
; of the Bible and Shakspeare, and 
Richardson's novels, in which she 

I ' 

I was learned; but then her powers of 
observation were sharpened and 
quickened in a very unusual degree, 

I by the leisure and opportunity af- 
j forded for their development at a 
i time of life when they are most 
acute. She had nothing to distract 
her mind. Her attention was always 
awake and alive. She was an excel¬ 
lent and curious naturalist, merely 
because she had gone into the fieltls 
with her eyes open; and knew all 
the details of rural management, do¬ 
mestic or agricultural, as well as the 
j peculiar habits and modes of think¬ 
ing of the peasantry, simply because 
she had lived in the country, and 
made use of her ears. Then she 
was fanciful, recollective, new; drew 
her images from the real objects, not 
from their shadows in books. In 
short, to listen to her and the young 
ladies her companions, who, accom¬ 
plished to the height,had trodden the 
education-mill till they all moved in 
one step, had lost sense in sound 
and ideas in words, was enough to 
make us turn masters and gover¬ 
nesses out of doors, and leave our 
daughters and grand-dauglitcrs to 
Mrs. C. s system of non-instruction. 

1 should have liked to meet witli 
another specimen, just to ascertain 
whether the peculiar charm and ad¬ 
vantage arose from the quick and 
active mind of this fair ignorant, or 
L2 
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was really the natural and inevitable 
result of the training; but, alas! to 
find more than one unaccomplished 
3 'oung lady in this accomplished age, 
is not to be hoped for. So I ad -1 
mired and envied; and her fair 
kinswomen pitied and scorned, and 
tried to teach; and Mary, never 
made for a learner, and as full of 
animal spirits as a school-boy in the 
holidays, sang and laughed, and 
skipped about from morning till 
night. 

It must be confessed, as a counter¬ 
balance to her other perfections, that 
the dear cousin Mary was, as far as 
great natural modesty and an occa¬ 
sional touch of shincss would let her, 
not the least in the world of a romp. 
She loved to toss about children, to 
jump over stiles, to scramble through 
hedges, to climb trees; and some of 
her knowledge of plants and birds 
may certainly have arisen from her 
delight in these boyish amusements. 
And which of us has not found that 
the strongest, the liealthiest,and most 
flourishing acquirement, has arisen 
from pleasure or accident, has been 
in a manner self-sown, like an oak of 
the forest?—Oh! she was a sad 
romp; as skittish as a wild colt, as 
uncertain as a butterfly, as uncatch- 
able as a swallow! But her great 
personal beauty, the charm, grace, 
and lightness of her movements, and, 
above all, her evident innocence of 
heart, were bribes to indulgence, 
which no one could withstand. I 
never heard her blamed by any hu¬ 
man being, -r The perfect unrestraint 
of her attitudes, and the exquisite 
symmetry of her form, would have 
rendered her an invaluable study for 
a painter. Her daily doings would 
have formed a series of pictures. I 
have seen her scudding through a 


shallow rivulet with her petticoats 
caught up just a little above her 
ancle, like a young Diana, and 
a bounding, skimming, enjoying mo¬ 
tion, as if native to the element, 
which might have becomea Naiad. I 
have seen her on the topmost round 
of a ladder, with one foot on the 
roof of a house, flinging down the 
grapes that no one else had nerve 
enough to reach, laughing and gar¬ 
landed and crowned with vine-leaves, 
like a Bacchante. But the prettiest 
combination of circumstances under 
Avhich I ever saw her was, driving a 
donkey-cart up a hill one sunny 
windy day in September. It was a 
gay party of young women, some 
walking, some in open carriages of 
dilFerent descriptions, bent to see a 
celebrated prospect from a bill called 
the Ridges. The ascent was by a 
steep narrow lane, cut deeply be¬ 
tween sand-banks, crowned with high 
feathery hedges. The road and its 
picturesque banks lay bathed in the 
golden sunsliine; while the autumnal 
sky, intensely blue, appeared at the 
top as through an arch. The hill 
was so steep, that we had all dM*- 
mounted, and left our different ve-. 
hides in charge of the servants be¬ 
low; but Mary, to whom, as incom¬ 
parably the best charioteer, the con¬ 
duct of a certain non-descript ma¬ 
chine, a sort of donkey-cuiTicle, had 
fallen, determined to drive a delicate 
little girl, who was afraid of the 
walk, to the top of the emin^cC. 
She jumped out for the purpose, ainl 
we followed, watching and admiring 
her as she won her way up the biU: 
now tugging at the doidceys in front, 
with her bright face towarda them 
and us, and springing along back¬ 
wards-—now pushing the chaise firom 
behind—now running by the side of 
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her steeds, patting and caressing them 
~now soothing the half-frightened 
child—now laughing, nodding, and 
shaking her little whip at us—dart¬ 
ing about like some winged creature 
—till at last she stopped at the top 
of the ascent, and stood for a mo¬ 
ment on the summit, her straw bon¬ 
net blown back, and held on only by 
the strings; her broAvn hair playing 
*in the wind in long natural ringlets; 
her complexion becoming every mo¬ 
ment more splendid from exertion, 
redder and whiter; her eyes and her 
smile brightening and dimpling; her 
figure in its simple white gown strong¬ 
ly relieved by the deep blue sky, and 
her whole form seeming to dilate 
before our eyes. There she stood 
under an arch formed by two meet¬ 
ing elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect 
goddess of youth and joy. The 
Kidges are very fine tilings altogether, 
especially the part to which we were 
bound, a turfy, breezy spot, sinking 
doAvn abruptly like a rock into a wild 
fore-ground of heath and forest, with 
a magnificent command of distant 
objects—but we saw nothing that 
day like the figure on the top of the 
kill. 

After this I lost sight of her for a 
long time. She was called suddenly 
home by the dangerous illness of her 
mother, who, after languishing for 
some months, died; and Mary went 
to live with a sister much older than 
herself, and richly married in a ma¬ 
nufacturing town, where she languish- 
. ed in smoke, confinement, depend¬ 
ence, and display (for her sister was 
a match-making lady, a nianocuvrer), 
for about a twelvemonth. She then 
loft her house, and went into Wales 
■**<*!«* a governess I Imagine the as¬ 
tonishment caused by this intelligence 
among us all; for I myself, though ^ 


I admiring the untaught damsel almost 
as much as I loved her, should cer¬ 
tainly never have dreamed of her as 
a teacher. However, she renudned 
in the rich baronet’s family where she 
had commenced her vocation. They 
liked her apparently—there she was; 
and again nothing was heard of her 
for many months, until happening to 
call on the friends at whose house I 
had originally met her, I espied her 
fair blooming face, a rose among 
roses, at the drawing-room Avindow— 
and instantly with the speed of light 
was met and embraced by her at tlie 
hall-door. 

There was not the slightest per¬ 
ceptible difference in lier deportment. 
She still bounded like a fawn, and 
laughed and clapped her hands like 
an infant. She was not a day older, 
or graver, or wiser, since avc parted. 
Her post of tutoress had at least done 
her no harm, whatever might liave 
been the case with her pupils. The 
more I looked at hci’ the more I 
wondered, and after our mutual ex¬ 
pression of pleasure had a little subsid¬ 
ed, I could not resist the temptation of 
saying, “ So you are really a go¬ 
verness?”—“ Yes.”—“ And you con¬ 
tinue in the same family?”—“ Yes.” 
—And you like your post?”— 
“ O yes! yes!”—“ But, my dear Ma¬ 
ry, wliat could induce you to go?”— 
“ Why, they wjinted a governess, so 
I went.”—“ But what could induce 
them to keep you?”—The perfect 
gravity and earnestness with which 
this question was put set her laugh¬ 
ing, and the laugh was echoed back 
from a group at the other end of the 
room, which I had not before noticed 
—an elegant man, in the prime of life, 
shewing a portfolio*of rare prints to 
a fine girl of twelve, and a rosy 
I boy of seven, evidently his children. 
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“ Why did they keep me? Ask them,” 
replied Mary, turning towards them 
with an arch smile. — “ We kept 
her to teach ourselves,” said the 
young lady.-—" We kept her to play 
cricket with us,” said her brother. 
—“ We kept her to marry," said the 
gentleman, advancing gaily to shake 
hands with me.-—" She was a bad 
governess; but she is an excellent 


wife—that is hei* true vocation.”-^ 
And so it is. She is k^eed an ex¬ 
cellent wife, and aasimdly a mast 
fortunate one. i nev^ saw happi¬ 
ness so sparklmg or so glowingf *ae- 
ver saw such devotion to a bride, or 
such fondness for a 6tep4mother^ ^as 
Sir W. S. and his children shew to 
the sweet Cousin Mary, 


THE NOVICIATE. 

(Cwitinued from p, 10.^ 


Wi? arc treating of a period when 
the felicitous expedient of connect¬ 
ing rooms by folding-dodrs was un¬ 
known; but the great hall of Balveny 
Castle was capable of containing 
some hundred persons, and the spa¬ 
cious gallery was fitted up for a mul¬ 
titude of dancers. The company 
directed their course to the scene of 
festivity in barges, so far as the sea 
or rivers could convey them, and the 
inland journey was performed on 
horseback. Wheel-carriages were 
unheard of, unless within the circle 
of the court, where the appearance 
of a few such vehicles at Vienna was 
related as a phenomenon almost mar¬ 
vellous. In the preceding reign, the 
Princess Margaret of England Uiade 
her entry into the city of Edinburgh 
riding on a pillion behind her royal 
spouse, James IV.; and though the 
Scottish nobility had now improved 
the breed of horses, and their capa¬ 
risons were more elegantly ornament¬ 
ed, the most pompous display they 
could make in travelling would ap¬ 
pear, in the present day, a mockery 
of grandeur. Stately chargers for 
the nobles and gentlemen, and beau¬ 
tiful palfreys for their ladies, with 
saddles, housing, and other appur¬ 
tenances, loaded, not adorned, with 


gold or silver, made an odd contrast 
with crowds of retainers, bringing lip 
the rear of the running footmen in 
costly liveries. Yet proud and sa¬ 
tisfied in their ignorance, each be¬ 
lieving the customs of his own coun¬ 
try or district superior in all pemts of 
excellence, they individually strained 
all their means to do honour to their 
own family by a sumptuous style for 
themselves and their immediate At¬ 
tendants. 

The Lady of Balveny devoted to 
her toilette all the morning of her 
nuptial feast. Plates of polished sil¬ 
ver or steel were then in use to re¬ 
flect the image of beauty, and many 
of these, manufactured in foreign 
countries, were among the behrlooms 
of the Balveny heritage. Several 
damsels, bearing plates of shining 
metal, attended Wilmina on this oc¬ 
casion; and her lord, though he had 
times innumerabte repeated 
ever seemed to bimr best adsf^Ad^tO 
give due effect to her native 
came often to her bower to suggeet 
some impiovemmit, or to odaiite 
the blaze of attractione tliat eclipsed 
Hie goi^eotis appaorel andjqporUing 
gems inwhidi ehewaaarrayed^ 
nifleent trinkets had‘ been ilKTottgllt 
foom the East by ormdeien oC^^e 
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house of Balveny in successive ge- 
neratiotta; and as Fashion had not 
extended her ftsbkrary rules to fe<- 
m^e dress, Lady Bulveny was at li¬ 
berty to adjust hers for die most fa* 
vouFsUe cxhiixkkui of those oma- 
fim tight Jacket of pale 
Uue ffllk xras of the form ootnmonly 
used in Scotland; but the wide and 
long sleeves were Oriental, and looped 
*up over the elbows with chains of 
twisted gold set with precious stones; 
and on her wrists Wilmina displayed 
bracelets to correspond. Her fingers 
were decked with rings. Her neck 
and half-uncovered bust were in a 
great measure shaded by many rows 
of golden links, decorated with gems 
similar in kind, but of greater size 
and value than those employed in 
looping up the sleeves. A petticoat 
of rich purple silk, embroidered to 
suit the bright crimson apron and 
tipped completed the bridal costume. 
Wilmina’a luxuriant tresses of glossy 
auburn were confined by braids of 
gold, superbly enchased and inter¬ 
mingled with costly pearls. On the 
crown of her bead she fixed with 
golden skewers a small cornet of 
blue shag or velvet, sctdioped and 
bordered with pearls. This was in¬ 
dispensable, according to the receiv¬ 
ed opinion, that it was indecorous 
for a ma]*ried woman to appear with 
her head uncovered. 

A loud symphony from the harps 
announced that a grand assemblage 
filled, the hfJl, and the chorda had 
just eeased to vibrate on the instru- 
when the gude man of Bal- 
fangeith ledfixrth the Lady of Balveny 
firoix m Clad in a sober 

nmiAiit gagft and with no mark of 
royftd^^excc^t wearing hie broad 
Idua eap^ as passed a crowd of 
peeie. and .cteftfbiiaB, . be conducted 


the blushing, trembling Wilmina to 
the upper end of the hall) then sa¬ 
luting her on both cheeks, he also 
pressed her forehead and ruby lips; 
and this last freedom be said she 
must excuse from an unmannerly 
clown, who, nevertheless, forbade it 
to all others except bis host. He 
supported her by his arm and by 
many encouraging attentions while 
she underwent the trying ceremonial 
of presentation to her guests. From 
the hall he drew her to the gallery; 
tlie company of course follow^ed: the 
gude man of Ballengcith danced 
gaily witli Wilmina and a party he 
called up to join them, and having 
placed her in the chair of state, he 
stood by her side, talking and laugh¬ 
ing with her, inspiriting the dancers 
by cheers and plaudits, or promot¬ 
ing a circulation of the cup of wel¬ 
come, which, in massive silver tank¬ 
ards, was handed round. Wilmina 
drank to her partner in an. antique 
cup of gold. He emptied it to her 
health with loud acclamations, and 
kissed the reverse, on which her 
name was engraven. This cup and 
the strings of pearls were the hi-idal 
gift of the sovereign. Dinner being 
announced, the gude man of Ballen- 
geith performed the office of best 
man in leading the young matron to 
her elevated seat; and while the com¬ 
pany took their places at table, he 
disappeared. As Lord Balveny made 
no inquiry for him, it was well under¬ 
stood, that the king bad concerted 
with him to remain only while his 
attendance might be essential to La¬ 
dy Balveny. 

She had in some measure composed 
her fluttered nerves, and was toiling 
in her vocation as lady of the feas^ 
when the Master of Balveny and his 
brother w^erc announced. Within 
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four miles of the castle a confused 
iruniour of the marriage was intiinat- 
od to them; and to manifest displea¬ 
sure to their father, and to incom¬ 
mode the hostess by disturbing the 
economy of her table, they lagged 
by the way, till certain slie must have 
begun to dispense dinner among the 
guests. Lord Balveny received them 
with cold politeness; but Wilmina, 
always conciliating, rose to welcome 
them with expressions of kindness, 
uttered in a tone of diffident and 
sweet agitation. The Master of 
Bfilveny hardly touched her cheek 
as he stiffiy saluted her; she did not 
venture to raise Iver eyes, when the 
frenzied pressure of Sylvester’s lips, 
and the wild grasp of his hands, 
made her look up; slie became dead¬ 
ly pale, and would have fainted, if 
he had not raised her in his arms, 
and almost dashed her on the chair 
fihe left in compliment to him and his 
brother* In the son of her hoary 
spouse she beheld the youth whose 
“ dark bright eyes” had made inefface¬ 
able impressions on her heart. A 
feeling almost amounting to crimina¬ 
lity mingled with the horrible disco¬ 
very, and she must have sunk amidst 
the tumult of agonizing sensations, 
if a dread of exposure had not im¬ 
pelled her to exertion. Besides, the 
haughty demeanour of the Master of 
Balveny piqued her pride; and she 
could have braved every danger or 
hardship to shew him, tliat the blood 
of the Lindsays and Homes would 
not bend to the supercilious rude¬ 
ness of any Douglas. 

Sylvester, defying his fate, seated 
h^splf by one of the most brilliant 
beauties of the court, and talked w^ 
volubility, or ‘laughed with npisy 
^ nurith, to display, his indifference to 
an event that w rung his inmost soul. 


Happy for Wilmina/ 
ways have; regarded ^hia^ bebaviimc^in 
that light; bo^. ia. th&^affeetidibrl *of 
gaiety and ■ eaa^^fwith>ncal jabmo&ef 
mind, he swallovedrnwra wine^dsnii 
he wiiaaccustomed tcbtake^^^antlhe- 
fore daneixi^ recommemBO^ he waa^in 
a state (ff half fvantid intxndcatuMi. 
The Master of Balveny, according 
to the usual etiquette, should have 
opened the ball witii his new ally; -ho 
declined the honour, calling aloud 
upon Sylvester to act as his substi¬ 
tute, because, in dismounting at the 
gate, he had wrenched his ancle; and 
could not dance with their young mo¬ 
ther . Sylvester made a ceremonious 
bow to L^idy Balveny: a tremor 
seized all her joints as she rose in 
compliance; but a sense of dignity, 
nut unmixed with some cunsmm^- 
ness, that her beauty and;magnifi¬ 
cence were the gaze and admiration 
of the high-born throng, <gaYe iter 
spirits, which the^ murio and eKhila- 
rating exercise sustained, assbemon- 
ed along with graceful agilit^r.. The 
immoderate quantity of ^ wine infiatn- 
cd the vehement passions^whichtSyi- 
vester had never sougiit tOrConftroul; 
he forgot all but the enchaptoioBt of 
Wilmina’slovelincsa; and.asba.hand- 
ed lier to a seat, he wbiaperedr.ih 
accents of despondency^. “ X) mo¬ 
ther! too dear mothenl that} name 
rends the heart of Sylve^r^.^ $on 
of Balveny.” . ^ 

The sentence was scarcelyispnbilH^ 
when its guilt, folly, 
tion glared before the comeiiona^ 
stricken Sylv^^terr 
dizzy, he staggered, and 
gentleman, who, ha^ng eihs^^the 
change in. his 
tp assist 

aatio% gat|teredp9mn^^P$w4l^ 
repress her 
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fkxhn tmmg heightened by dancing, 
acQDUBted&e the blushes that scorcli- 
eduher eheekat the Jadies crowded 
eroundf pniying hdiit^aut to mind 
pitfictitio vith them, but to give all 
attention to her step-son. Her step- 
ao«i in these two syllables were im¬ 
plied ancunabie pangs of horror and 
misery: she stood irresolute and con¬ 
fused, when the good father Rode- 
odck, seeing her perplexity or alarm, 
came to ask if she would go with him 
to comtbrt Lord Balveny, whose 
grief for his son’s illness would be 
sootl^d by her presence. 

Wilmina and father Roderick in 
silence trod along a gloomy passage 
to a detached range of dormitories, 
whither Lord Balveny directed the 
menials who bore away his son, to 
remove him from the noise which re¬ 
verberated through the vaulted com¬ 
partments, lofi^ halls, and far-stretch¬ 
ing corridors of the castle. They 
met his lordship returning; he took 
his lady’s ann, and happily no sus- 
pioion crossed his thoughts in regard 
to the cmiiicting excitements appa¬ 
rent in her varying complexion, while 
she inquired for Sylvester under the 
maternal character. He knit his 
brows, and glared wildly as he fixed 
bis eyas upon her. She requested to 
know what he would take for food 
or nutriment. He fiercely answered, 
** I have already taken too much. I 
want nothing but quiet. Go back 
idle# you to your revel. I desire 
only Aat my own people shall be 
ei^oined to attend their duty, in 
guarding the access here against in- 

Lord Balveny hurried his lady 
away froeaui invidid who had not 
file oivili^* to thank her for the at- 
tentkma'die paid to him» Father 

* m m 2 ^ XX. 


Roderick sat down beside him; hut 
he insisted on being left alone, and 
would not be persuaded to undress. 
When Lady Balveny reappeared in 
the gallery, she was assailed on all 
sides with interrogatories coneeming 
her son; and every one vied in fill¬ 
ing her ears with encomiums on the 
transcendent graces of his person, 
his varied and high attainments, and 
the premature manliaess of his dar¬ 
ing courage. She struggled, and 
succeeded in the efforts to dissemble 
her emotion; but the torturing exer¬ 
tion shook her frame almost to anni- 
Iiilation. She was obliged to retire. 
Lord Balveny attributed her illness 
to the fatigues of the day; his guests 
imputed it to the affronting behavi¬ 
our of her step-sons; and a few ma- 
lignants insinuated, that if a sudden 
call of state affairs had not taken off 
the gude man of Ballcngeith, the 
young matron would have had no ail¬ 
ments. Lord Balveny endeavoured 
to act for her and for himself in per¬ 
forming the rites of hospitality; he 
placed his niece, Lady Caldcrwood, 
in the chair of state, as a temporary 
representative of Lady Balveny; but 
th is arrangement implacably offended 
Mrs. Halyburton, She resolved, and 
adhered to the resolution, to bid a 
last farewell to the castle, in accept¬ 
ing an invitation from her twentieth 
cousin’s spouse, the Lady Piteur, 
who had asked her to see a religious 
procession, soon to take place at St. 
Andrew’s. She absented herself from 
the supper-table, to collect her pro¬ 
perty for a final migration. Lord 
Balveny took for granted that she 
was with his lady: she indeed 
to offer her several nostrums, which 
were declined; and she unintention¬ 
ally furnished Wilmina’s agitated 
M 
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tn?fid t^Hh the hrst fc-ed-Ative, bymen- 
tionjn?, that while the company wefe 
datibin^, Ihc Mfe<?terof Balveny and | 
hh brother galloped away, followed 
by all tl^eir reUictaiit train. Lady 
Balveny never again beheld the sons 
bf her lord; nor, unless in confes¬ 
sion to the pious and sympathizing 
father Rodt»rick, did she ever again 
articulate the name of Sylvester, 

To prolon;^ a wedding festival 
amidst the rising and setting of three, 
seven, or nine suns, was deemed a 
propitious omen. This aphorism, so 
convenient for the multitudes who en¬ 
joyed pleasure, or benefited by frag¬ 
ments of the sumptuous entertain¬ 
ments, was communicated to Lady 
'Balveny from authorities of all de¬ 
grees on the day of her public intro¬ 
duction. ThewaUingdainsels,asthey 
disencumbered her of her weighty 
ornaments, repeated the most exag¬ 
gerated tales of good fortune attend¬ 
ing the nine-day rejoicings, and of dis¬ 
aster pursuing an abbreviated term; 
the effect would have corresponded 
to their designs if Wilmina had 
awoke with the power of recollection 
next day* The guests separated ear¬ 
lier than was customary on such oc¬ 
casions. Lord Balveny found his la¬ 
dy so ill, that he called father Ro¬ 
derick. The priesthood were then 
the only practitioners of medicine; 
and happily for Wilmina, her physi¬ 
cian made a compassionate and ge¬ 
nerous use of the secret her ravings 
bettayed to him* He explained away 
to Lord Balveny the perplexing ex¬ 
clamations 8h4 ottered, and employed 
a dumb woman in the neighbourfa^d 
anther sick-nurse. Indeed no pre¬ 
scription could ^ effectually promote 
herTeooveryasthe caresof a specoh- 
•less a$t6tMUnt The hoosehold took 
a d^erait view of the caset they 


j gnye Credit fer 

restoring th<*iV Kfdy ftom the bed of 
disease by * She had 

j a boy seve^iyUi^ oW*, tlottaSu^thaft 
a child of ferty'mooftspaodfeatfkl^ 
misshapen! he Wsfei sdppbBed^*WlBe 
the progeny df a gre«h*dfaieft^bf 
the hilloeks;’* arid oMwomehavcr- 
I red, they had h^rd at dOad>hbuwoF 
night, a^oif^g^, or dull, loWjtifleaHh- 
ly tones, muttering a^^ft^speffs over 
the Lady of Balveny. The attaeb- 
ment Lady Balveny evinced fbf'hur 
mute sick-aiurse and the goblin bby 
were attributed to preternattiral as¬ 
cendency: her first request to^ Lord 
Balveny was, to have and Qtf- 

briel Hossack as mirtates^of the cas¬ 
tle; a boon cheerfully ftecord^i^and 
as the event shewed, it came Iri^a 
lucky honr. *• 

Tlie distemper left WHmina^s tW- 
dily constitution impaired^, but the 
oppression that weighed down her 
spirits was not to be oVercOtbe by 
medicine. The stories related 'by 
her guests and waiting dams^^h haunt¬ 
ed her imagination. Wheh fehe ven¬ 
tured to quit her chamber Jn<^e 
morning, she shuddered abthe sound 
of her own light steps, dreadklg the 
approach of some Inde0u9*ft)e; and 
when night hushed the 
but the warder of the castle and bis 
sentinels, she shrunk from thefncuoh- 
beams that fell on the gitfled^CcMi- 
ces of her sleepless eoUeb, feut they 
might rouse supematiMl agOtieytlto 
accomplish the eviivmiens of iberdes¬ 
tiny* Father Roderiek hadvOaM^d 
the devloua paths of 'dhmlpatddf^giu- 
tification, ei^ a di6appointiKMe»''in 
the moat tender su«eeplibihti|f 
heart devoted hbn toaumaMiayuWs; 
he had studied, <he bad fek haisuui 
iiffirtnty^ and he«dfq»ta^hiaegipe- 
fienee to the advantd|^ of dm peti- 
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ciii(.>Uedeeply coswHItfrutedlier gor- 
4nd respected her aelf-restric- 
ti]Oii« 'iDoraestic aspsemeofis could 
aoib ifitarfet rher; by engaging 
her in ak&vQurkeeiupk^meBt^ the I 
preparatkmTO^ dreasesi her melao- 
ehK^y intgb^beTelieved« He advised 
liOrd Jbelveny to present Iter atoourt. 
Tbe journey and change of^scene 
were proposed; Lady Balveny as- 
^sexHed wldi a languid smile: but 
when Lord Baiveny by unporttinate 
anjtreaty drew her to the wardrobe- 
chAQAber, her countenance brighten¬ 
ed. The ota^ive oaken chests and 
closets vwere opened^ and the gorge¬ 
ous robes of many generations un¬ 
folded by the waiting damsels. La¬ 
dy Baiveny ordered the bales of splen¬ 
did silks and clothf the gold and sil -1 
ver lace and jewels, to be displayed; 
sm’eral days passed in a review of 
tbein epinpafative beauties, and a ru¬ 
mour fbaving gone forth that the La¬ 
dy Wiliaipa was to grace the circle 
qf ooyglty, many vassals waited on 
her with costly gifts appropriate for 
the oa;hibition. She must exert her¬ 
self,,to receive and entertain the do¬ 
nors and Again the lung table was 
added to the dou* in Bsilveny great 
hall; the snwking feast was spread 
^om end to end; wine-cups circulat¬ 
ed abovA tlm salt, and reaming ale or 
burnt plates of spiced brandy invok¬ 
ed .'inurtb urwestrained to puss from 
^]r)e to eyOi and voice to voice, at the 
jqwer boards Lady Balveny’s sad- 
B^8A>Abated ; ahc smiled, and almost 
hmghed at the jokes Lord Baiveny 
ftodhh frioadts.beatowed on the dain- 
wheq bia lordsldp came to help 
3aid>>to.keep them 
.dihgwtt visits set them 

uhe $ Imt Lady Baiveny wad a little 
^4ivertedl and bar i4o|»i|ig Ijord asked 
«o metre. }Her eyes resumed dieir 


briUkuicy; ftMooni, beaatiftilly 4011* 
cate, yet portentous, returned to 
ber cheeks s her voynge and journey 
were favoured by the weather; the 
king and queen received her with the 
most gratifying distinction; and dur¬ 
ing six weeks all the symptoms of her 
malady disappeared. i>he had beea 
married more thmi a year, and if Aie 
looked back, it seemed a lapse of ^ 
ages; now time careered with rapid 
pace. Lord Baiveny perceived, that 
in a few months she could not witli 
safety go back to Baiveny castle; but 
to his representations on tlie sub¬ 
ject, she replied by entreadcs for an¬ 
other and aiiotlier week to confirm 
her health, and he could deny her no 
request. He agreed to wait a grand 
court ball: Lady Baiveny shone con¬ 
spicuous amidst a constellation of 
beauties, “ a lovely beam,” soon to 
he extinct for ever. 

The king led her to dance “ tlie 
Dutch Skipper,” a figure newly im¬ 
ported from foreign shores. Wilun- 
na had daily received lessons in it, 
with a select ]>arty of ladies, under 
tlie direction of the king and queen. 
To modern ears and eyes, the slow 
tune and movetnents would appear 
fantastically insipid; the quicker mea- 
sui es and clapping of hands, absnvd 
and vulgar; but in the court of the 
mobt accomplished monarch of the 
IGth century, it was admired as the 
perfection of elegance. Soon after 
the dancers were all engaged, the do¬ 
mestics trimmed the lampst Lady 
Baiveny screamed, and tlnrOw herself 
into the arms of the king; a gendsal 
shriek of female voices ensued; bach 
I fiur-one clung to her partner, and-the 
I loud lough of lords and gentfenien 
echoed around. ^^he king pkebd 
himself on the flooiV/taking Lady 
I Baiveny on his lap. Lord <Bdlvony 
M 2 
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knew her voice, and prc3$ed throu^ n^as qf oiuntenance, hat expressive 
the crowd to inquire for her, and df more Sagacity and firmness of mind, 
hardly could avoid stumbling as he gave father Rodj^ck hope, 

made hia way among the nobles, that the matuxi^ of her age«VN)uld 
ehiefa, and knights, who imitated the afford a Gontiu^M solace <to h^ fm-* 
king in taking a lowly seat to support rent. Egtber Rodsriok had^xerto^ 
their filiating partners. All, but* a hisglM)«UyinfhmiioetoniCiU^thon''« 
few who were in thesecret, when they gour of female taidoo: tbateivorwae 
looked at a neighbour, roared on not to be apprehended 
groaned, and hid their faces with the Lady Wilmina; she^ii$iuii!|ore!^ 
their hands; and none sat still, but danger ibcHn die opposite oxtrefge; 
gathered about the king, without and to guard against it, father Ro^ 
knowing why. He resigned Lady derick took her under bis inuneditfto 
Balveny to her lord, and gave orders chaise. He was not ambidouathat 
for the lamps to be trimmed again, she should figure as a prodigyi Ho 
Many of the nearest bystanders ob* discerned in her the lustre of genius, 
sewed, that the lamps were not only and the wisdom of stedfast apfdioO'*^ 
trimmed but changed; and when the tion to her studms: yct he tookooro 
Ling had for some time enjoyed the not to blason hor attainments, Wat 
conftssion, he went round the room, the praises of indifferent peteonsr, or 
laughingly explaining, that the lamps of sycophants, might tarnish her mo- 
bad been displaced by vessels of a ral excellencies with sa)f-coneeib For 
similar form, replenished with burn- her advantage, Lord Salveny^ lin¬ 
ing spirits mixed with salt, which pressed his fimd exultation inhere^ 
gaYe,every &ceaghaatly hue. This dowments of exteri(tf and-fnteileoti 
epeoimen of a courtly /wax in olden and her preceptor allowed hfoi to 
time will shew how rude and puerile vent his feelings in aipplapse'fer 
yere the ideas of merriment. The every emanation of benevolence, upr^ 
salted spirits became a standing jest; rightness, humility, or,' in few wocd^ 
and the kjng said, that looking on all for all the evidences of praetioal pie» 
sMos, on men and women in the fa- ty. She was taught to avoid 
sUionsofdifferent eras and countries, play in her good deeds; but sUf'el- 
with ashen pallor in e\ery face, he tentive observer rehearsed 
could have fancied the tombstones of This w^as the reputed “ goblin boy^*^ 
Holy rood chapel had sent forth their Gabriel Hossock. He alwftya^fe- 
dead to exhibit a dance of Death. Uined a lively gratitude for t)«ady^ 
Some months after her return to Bulveny's kindness to him' nnd 
Balveny Castle, Wilmina bore a fe- mother, and with her first peri^jW 
male child, and expired* Lord Bak tions, Wilmina won his attachmeiikto 
v^y vioumed in ever renewing an- herself. AUotherinfantsturnedaway 
gpish over hef premature tomb; but with terror from his hideous 
religious fortitude sustauied him Wilmina laughed, croW^, 
iq the parental duties wholly devolv- out her little arms, to etmw 
eth^upon him. The babe received ceptaUe were his endeavditQ^r.l^ 
her ipptber s name, and with her amuse her. < ^ 

incensed in Ukeoess to the eontmwf*^) 

Wilmina. The same sweet-- ' 
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, 4‘^t!t'ENCE OF WIDOWS, 

“ m t^iat^gyjef-worUj«tate s^uia bo ^spoiedto p^irtbpf ^ 

we know not, ana it is **^Crittque oh Mulrcady^s Putwe of TAt Wido»^*' in the 

Iff AfU fbr iUB6y )Hlg>e 8M 


aW febrftil I sh^l bnt a 
dafendef^f flia<?fnteWHfng pof- 
tftbtW lUfefaftf Aet haie unhappi- 

yvUdirs) bii« mi a better 
^idl fftke the 

totth^ deed. 

Vfy attention Was dalled to the 
sObjeef by readihg the pa^tsage whidi 
I bare qdoted above ks a text for 
ifty tefi WinOtcs’ flemtort; and I do 
xrtbSt hdiCrd^ agree With the review¬ 
er 6f Mr. Muh-eady’a picttire, that 
“pity sudi a generafly received 
setdidiEir idiould go tbrth agaftist this 
dirtprof^ted claa^ of femdles iincoi!- 
tradieted* nor is it even cohfined to 
sctttidal ift its genteeler sense (if any 
fbittg so bkse cart be genteel at all), 
bt!t fretjuertdy degenerates into low 
vrtlgjtttty'lirtd ftbttse. Many a rtian, 
who^Ortght to know better, fiinctes 
hihiiielf very witty, if he chances to 
iIRreet a'fhtn^ inWidow's weeds, when 
ho repeats the hackneyed speech of, 
a house to be let.” Many 
respebteblc widows could, if they 
wbtdd/ retort on such a scapegrace 
with another witticism, as old and 
hftbkrteyed it h true, by saying, they 
are to be alone^. 

NeHher'is tids scandal, as a gene- 
mi remark, at all truer many, very 
inahy widows continue, After the loss 
6t Ih^r partners, in a state of celi- 

* H^e were lately amused hy the re¬ 
partee made, accor^itf to the newspa- 
^ a lady una^r similar cuemn- 
Staheyf which p^ib^ escaped ihe no- 
dedtesliA The stale rc- 

biShgiApteatedih her 
bearing, ** You are mistaken, gbademeb,*' 
said she: bht the bill 

is not taken down yet.”—E ditoe. 


bacy fbr thfe test of thrir lives; And 
that t6o without rk Murmur, or with¬ 
out B wish to chat^d^thei^ Cortditiort'?. 
But it is not with such that I have 
tb do; My wish is tb defend ftiose 
who marry again from what 1 con¬ 
sider an unmerited aspersibrt. 

It must of course be admitted, 
that in so numerous a body of pbr^ 
sons, there must be some few >rtio 
marry again from unworthy rtioflvds; 
from indifference to, or forgetfulhiiss 
of, their former husbands, or some 
Worse cause; and it is such, feiT as 
they are, who have given some sort of 
ground for the malignant attacks of 
malignant men, who shoUM remeiit* 
hery that a w idow is ah almost sacred 
character. 

Many women are left by the sud¬ 
den death of a husband in great po¬ 
verty, who, during the lifetime of 
that husband, have been used to 
comfoi t and affluence; he might be 
either in trade, or hold some oflJrfal 
•jituation, from which he had not yet 
been able to save any property to 
cheer the remaining years of the wife 
of liis bosom. Death sn.itches hfm 
from her, she buiics him handsome¬ 
ly, piys his debts, and finds hersblf 
penniless^ She has been wCll edu¬ 
cated pcrb.tps' but in these timek of 
neglect as to the employment of fe¬ 
males, and of giving them a proper 
remuneration when ehipToyed, She 
finds it impossible to exist; Cveii the 
paWsh WorkhouSb Stares hef Irt'thb 
face! Is there no excitse, let me ftsK, 
fbr Such a woman ^lairyitig again? 
Surety there is. Let the proud, the 
supercilious, the 9}itty man, who can 
mdtdge his wayward feney Ift titter"- 
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mg bUtor nrcasma against a feeble 
WQOttiTi) Ui hmif I say, feel such a 
aUite of ti^r destitution and want, 
and he wdl knowhow to excuse many 
Ui helplesii and otherwise Ic^t, wo- 
tnaoft wiio seeks comfort and couso- 
laitvoD in the arms of a second hus^ 
bando 

H In the ease I have just put, 1 have 
not added to the aggravation of the 
widow's drcumstances by supposing 
her to have children; but jl can very 
well hnagiue a case, where a widow 
left with a femily (though the expe- 
riment^is doubtless a very dangerous 
one» for it is seldom that step-fathers 
or step-mothers feel as they ought 
toward 4he helpless offspring of 
another persoD)r-but, I repeat, that 
1 can imagine the case of a woman 
in such a situation, who, if a wealthy 
man made her an offer, would accept 
it, from the mere hope that it might 
affyanoe the interests of her chil¬ 
dren) and this is some sort of suno- 
•tiffcation fer the circumstance of her 
awwyiog again; for such a woman 
woidd be apt, at the moment, not to 
think of the probability that thei'e 
might be a second family of chil¬ 
dren; and, alas! we have sometimes 
even seen women themselves forget¬ 
ful of the.title of tiie first, when sur¬ 
rounded by new clain]ants'’upon their 
affections. Thank God, however, 
simb inriances are rare. 

Other women again (leavlngworld- 
ly fionsiderations out of the question) 
aro Ijsft widows, without any incum- 
hrOnoo,, a very^ early* age> and 
with all thefeelings pf early life 
ahoult tbmpt.wquld tbeae .eavUkrs 
oOpoct.tbat jbttmannatureahauldal- 
obange to forward,tbeir.fe- 
vwwrite theory? If they eapeet^ any 
iwh 

to be, disappointed. As well might 


a man attmpt to justify the hocrible, 
and mostfreqtsently compulsory, sut¬ 
tees of the poor Indian widows, as 
to expect that European youth and 
beauty should remaini single for fear 
of bis ill-natuced Jake%u . * . f 
** AM svestpeisos 

Youth and* beauty. wHI^dotiOp suok 
thing, he may depend ouhu 

Many widows, who are a 

business to take care of,, soon begui> 
to find the want eff a husband to bear 
up against the wrongs andiinsuHs of 
the world; and such are>fcequen% 
more than half ready, from this sort 
of necessity, to meet the proposals 
of a sometimes designing maor Such 
a case appears to havp been in the 
mind of A&.Mulready when be paint¬ 
ed the picture in question; buttbe |t 
remembered, that thm'e is miiioh ex¬ 
cuse for such a woman. Shafeeis,and 
knows, better than any ether person, 
the injury which her business susr 
tains for the want of» a more eoiiip&' 
tent managef'tfaan herself; and as to 
the design the man may hai^j upon 
the snug shop and paitlwr,i and She 
substantial comforts.that, frequently 
are to be found in such situations,r it 
ought to be recollected, that she con 
no more look into thainmost reoMb- 
es of his heart, tlian the wisest man 
of us alL . * I. 

But the most aatounding, thing! of 
aU to some of ^berwondevevs >at wi¬ 
dows for marrying agaiiuis, titat ofia 
woman doing so,* who has beett.eiiu- 
nently happy with, mid decidedly and 
truly fend^of, husbie^ idieihas 
lost. At the* first gianpeih;a;hait 
thabthis doescsemin'astotiiidiqfgp hat 
I am byrmmaana Ibeoiily siwhsdkP 
tbinkAitkat sudi & piwyqmstaoreigmy 
Jbfttraoedto tbatvoryhanabiesaiii^ 
faudacaoi Women 

serable and wretched with a husband 
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formnny y^ars^ wiUjbe'iaore likely 
to pause when they -lose thimy' end, 
as the aong sie^^ ' 

** Take care hope tti«y marry again.” 

We have eeftainiyia thousand in* j 
stances of men who have bden very i 
happy with their first wives, marry- ' 
M^^gain 9 vwhy^ thaeaabouid not .the 
same feebig opesate with women? 
iThat itircquendy does so operate I 
• have not die smallest doubt Some 
women indeed (and I respect their 
feelings too) liave, upon the loss of 
a beloved husband, spent the remain¬ 
der of their clays in singleness of bo¬ 
dy and soul; have felt a luxury in 
continually calling to mind the man 
they 80 loved, and have so lost; and 
tbk has sometimes happened to very 
young women: but if other young 
women who have been thus happy in 
wedded life should mai*ry again, I, 
for oney deem them excused, and 
heartily despise that man who would 
endeavour to hold them up to the 
finger«f malicious acorn. 

Axi elderly and respectable widow, 
and an elderly and respectable man, 
both without children, and both hav¬ 
ing a small income, almost too small 
to rmider them individually comfort¬ 
able,^ hove often been “ joined toge- 
*ther m boly4natrimony,'* much to the 
advantage of both parties; and I prc- 
eumey^hat eveii^he snarlers will co- 
incide,wkh me in thinking tliai such 
a anion ought not to be laughed at, 
ccmsidcring the increase of comfort 
.^icli'k ia likely to produce. 

»Inifeomdusicm let me oheervc, that 
^ve^ptaa)! widows have been weeri- 
led oednwiiA pnrtracted and mi- 
ceasipigacfitdtationeaf their aukors; 
fWfeatbei supposed widow Penelope, 
that pattevn of wommi, was very near 
yielding^odliQni^ but fer the contri¬ 


vance of undoing at ni^ that part 
of her ireb which she had woven In 
the day; so that it should'seem tlie 
young fellows among tlie ancients 
were as worrymg and as persevering 
as they are in the year of our Lord 
18^4. Another instance is given us 
by Shakspeare in his King Ridmtl 
III, where Lady Anne is made to 
yield (too soon os I have always 
thought) to the usurping murderer. 
I certainly cannot bring her forward 
as an instance fit to form an excuse 
for those who “ go and do likewise;** 
blit merely as an example, to shew 
what perseverance may sometimes 
accomplish with the fair sex: though 
indeed, on the mimic scene, some of 
the croaking representatives of Ri¬ 
chard who have recently had possess 
sion of the stage, would, I should 
imagkie, have frightened most wo¬ 
men away at the very first volley of 
voice. But be that as it may, worldly 
views and perseverance on the part 
of the men have done much to bring 
this unmerited disgrace on many wi¬ 
dows. I have but one other word'to 
say in extenuation, and that is, to re¬ 
mark that the sexes are made for 
each other; and therefore, after all, 
the blame must fall, in a great de¬ 
gree, upon poor htman nature^ that 
compound of virtue and vice, firm¬ 
ness and frailty. 

1 will add a few more last words" 
just to observe, that the widowers 
marry again as often as they like with 
complete impunity, though freqtient- 
J ly they have even less excuse than 
the widows, for they do not want 
I proteciorm: if very old indeed they 
may want aorsesr afid, alse! yauth 
and beauty are sometimes known so 
to throw themtelvea anray. I have 
^peiy subjoined this remark ahoat 
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wWowers, in the hope tl^at Mr. Mul- dower,” 
ready will next year balance the ac- “ yhe Widow**’ 
count fairly, by giving us ** iThe Wi; 

*»i< *'li ^ 

the confessions oV a 

' ■' No.x., , 

I ra^ATTER myself thaf; the inter- of wart yetfhereltaterroyaiiaAgpaeail 
cBting nature of Mrs. Ridley's ad- by report; and ^tbepei^oeafa^'into' 
ventures will be a sufficient apology bitonts were every day a^cipalppg 4 
for the length to which they extend: visit from the hostile foreeap^whiiab 
my readers I am sure must feel infi- some were lamenting tho ^>seDa0>of 
nitelymore gradhed by the perusal their heads, who hod left their tonwl' 
of them, than by the narration of any to join the army of tlm.xepublieansk 
of which I was the hero. At night they sought for and Obt^dn- 

1 left that kdy just landed in Arne- ed a lodgiisg m a iittlo farm^Muse^ 
Hca; and she felt less fatigue after situated on the main road, aitftiheien* 
her voyage than might have been ex- trance of a wood which tthey wOfid 
pected. But a long and dreary route have to cross. The iJii 9 ata»<(a'Pai| 
lay before her. She ascertained that and hlavife, both far advaiic^ iH 
Mi^or Ridley was at a dep6| of pri- yearsi) were qulet^ harmiese people* 
aonera upwards of two hundred They knew tittle«d£ the world ^ its 
miles in the interior; and the coun- cares, aud would )mv 6 had m^tnqeh 
try was all in possession of the Atpe- pleasure in hearingthat 
riewa, whiktthe road, in some places, had succeeded in bnnginglMwlh fto 
lay through almost impervious fo- revolted^rooloniea to theista]}ttikpf4i 
rests. But she who had braved the as in hailing the vtomripui gwegePIW 
dangers of the ocean was not to be of General Waahu^;ilQU«tr Thiy t9fi 
dau^d or dismayed by the perils of ceived the wandermcWhh ddodlfeiM^ 
the land. Two strong horses were spread before them the ai»|dc( toe; 
bought for the journey, for Mrs. Rid- which their home afiorded). and n%fi 
ley was an excellent horsewoman; dipird thirir nwn hnil tn theIndjjfifth.. 
apd sbesucceededinobtainingapass- unaf&ctedgood WiB. When 
port from the American commander, vellera pursued tbew^ jouiv^^ia ttim* 
wbp, to his honour be it recorded, morning, the aged* couplaJblPjPdsd'- 
ei^ed every wish to facilitate the them as they ^parted f ^d Itfib 
acoompUshmentof her glorious pur- Ridley thought of herf^paseolA^oto 
pole. wept, 

IpToperljr ,equipped for her enter- l^or eeswal d^e tb«QP nU^jViaMP 
piise, aud. ^ing with her such np- occwreiwe trartb tee^dinfv! 
cerwriea es tbe. thought would be flie, .uatb. nieniiBfr'-wlhiWjlilmir 
mofft ^neficial jto Major Bidlejrj jouRn^edt o^eii <eeiH&l«|p^AinqiR;) 
cne^Muiicdb, the ^at^Hunm dw»,tw»4iiirdeK^ th e d jw f til irtu i h Ni- , 

thifl encellent wi^ again, set.jforthi. ti]n.no«ni}.^hwtlt>an»<4^teiiMH^^ 
Fpr Ihe.i^t d^. -they, journeyed tfa,yfb<g|UF44<hi ekmed. dlMd 

w^'gettpQg4g^,(ji4,llippit^ 

had notaumred from the devastations contending armiesj^ thljf aaMiedy 
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thl3*ttbi3« tumuh 0 f 
fiercer, npx^ ^th sounds of me 
mofatlipjpaliingde&cription: they were 
the war-cries of thh Indians, and 
struck terror ^ beaitp of 1^. 
Ridley and her attendant. 

From any of the regular soldiers 
dM ^dither imt knew 

they had noAing twfear. The Bri- 
tfsh wotihl akl and assist them, «nd 
•tho Americans weuld at least respect 
Aeir generafs passport. But from 
the vmd and sarage native tribes, 
whom the contest had called into ac- 
tior^ Aey could expect little else 
but rude and ungentle, if not cruel 
tnsatnwi^. 

The road which they were now 
ttwpftrsirtg a e cAc d to have been form¬ 
ed by Mature in one of her wildest 
mooda. They were gaining the fron¬ 
tiers of Pennsylvania, and every step 
that they advanced seemed to carry 
them ^Wrther fbom civilization and 
from Ihe haunts of men. On either 
sid^ tdgh arching trees and rocky 
eMbfaiMMiB bounded their prospects; 
and their inability to discern what 
waa passings Urocind them added to 
tboh^ htwor. They knew not whe¬ 
ther to advance or retreat: but their 
mMSonaweresodndecided; for, from 
a thicket on Aeir left, a band of wild 
and savage warriors burst tumultu- 
whoj on sdsiug Mrs. Ridley 
and her eervant, at first paused in 
aOiaaeMsnt, and then in an instant 
surrounded and dismounted them. 

^ j Ridley was toa Inudt dppress - 
eibbyatgrrotto speaks but Hammond 
lohify pMeetedagamst their detent 
ticMMHAxpj^lged' wnerioi) of a mdy 

and who 

adbiMd t^bavo thw dfr^tion of die 
psgtgi^ broken &^(lUh 

being 


turned aclrjft, Mrs- RJ<lley waa pU- 
ced in a tftter, hastily and ^wdely con¬ 
structed of some branches of trees, 
which, on a signal from the chief, 
four men hoisted oa dieir shoulder^, 
whilst Hammond was compelled to 
follow on foot, bearing the ro/isc, 
which contmned the property* of his 
mistress. 

Mrs. Ridley's reflections w'erC of 
the most agonizing description, frt 
the morning she anticipated a speedy 
termination to her toilsome journey, 
and expected to receive ih the smiles 
of her husband an ample repayment 
for all her cares and all her trouble. 
Now she was fallen into the hands of 
rude and cruel men: she knew not 
what insults she might receive, what 
injuries she might experience; and 
she was totally ignorant as to whither 
they were taking her. Several timea 
she essayed to address the men by 
whom she was carried; but they ei¬ 
ther did not, or pretended they did 
not, understand her; And she had no 
resource but in patience. The di¬ 
rection they were taking appeared, 
as far as she could judge, to be near¬ 
ly the same with that of the road 
they had left; and she silently prayed 
to Providence for aid and assistance, 
for in heaven alone she now placed 
her trust. 

They journey ed thus till noon, dur¬ 
ing which time they had not once 
emerged from the forest, Tlie route 
they were taking did not apgear to 
have been often trod by human feet. 
—The underwood obstructed their 
path, and the thickly entwined 
branches frequently hung sb low, 
that they were obliged to stbop con¬ 
siderably to clear th$m. The Ilidf- 
ans,^ however, pursued thCir cotirse 
wiAna-much ease, aud’appat^^y 
N 
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with as much certainty, as if they 
were on a beaten road; and towards 
^ight they arrived at a kind of prairie, 
a sweetly sylvan spot, where the 
^ees had been cleared to a consider¬ 
able extent; and the plain was co¬ 
vered with flowers of fantastic hues, 
and plants of various and opposite 
qualities. Here the party made a 
halt, and Mrs. Ridley was taken from 
her litter; whilst Hammond, who had 
had great difficulty in keeping up 
with the party for the last few miles, 
dropped down with fatigue. Mrs. 
Ridley flew to her attached follower, 
and some of the restoratives which 
the mlise contained, and which were 
intended for Mr. Ridley, were ad¬ 
ministered to him. He soon revived, 
and they watched with painful sus¬ 
pense the movements of the Indi¬ 
ans. They seemed to intend spend¬ 
ing the night in this place. Scouts 
were placed at the only two avenues 
It appeared to present; a fire was 
kindled by rubbing two sticks toge¬ 
ther; and they proceeded to dress 
some deer 8 flesh which they had 
with them. From the conversation 
occasionally carried on, Mrs. Ridley 
learnt with horror, that they were 
in the hands of a hostile party. The 
tribe to wliich tliese Indians belong¬ 
ed was attached to the American 
cause; they had been defeated that 
morning by a detachment of English 
soldiers, and vowed to take a deep 
revenge the first opportunity that 
offered. What they meant to do 
■with tbeir^prisoners, the latter could 
not ascertain; but they conjectured 
jdiat death; or a worse fete, awslited 
them. No hope of esiCapC pmented 
itsC^; the savages Were cfver oh the 
alert and watchful; and the slight^t 
^ition produced a kind of al&¥m 
amoi%8t the barbarians, who ttiriied 


upon them ^th looks which bespoke 
the fixed resolVe of putting them ihi- 
mediatelyto death, should they of¬ 
fer to escape. They W^re sCrtfe’d 
with refi^hmentsi df which‘they 
partook only sparingly;'and the'theal 
over, the Indians laid" thems^lvfes 
down around the fire to' t^ike'S6me 
repose, leaving guards at the 
outlets before alluded to, as as 
two armed warriors to watch the cap¬ 
tives. They had not slept long; be¬ 
fore a hideous cry was given by oHe 
of the scouts: in a moment all w^ 
on their feet and had seized their 
arms. Before Mrs. Ridley andHahi- 
ntond could ascertain what caused 
the alarm, the chief stood before 
them with an upraised battle-axe, 
ready to smite them to (hte ferth. 
That instant the report of a ititfsket 
was heard; the next the Indiah fill¬ 
ed a lifeless corpse; and a‘ general 
discharge of musketry, tnixM' Wiih 
the appalling cries of the savages 
and the groans of the Wbunded “and 
the dying, altogether created d ^ene 
of terror arid alarm which wdsHdo 
much for Mrs. Ridley, whri 'feiiffed 
in the arras of HammoVid.' This 
faithful follower found that thfe pat‘fy 
who had captured thcmwetenthi'Ck- 
ed by another tribe of Iridikha, 
had probably followed <heiA‘ 'unob¬ 
served: the confiisioft'afforded bfm 
an opportunity of escape, which he 
availed himself of, and he bore Mrs. 
Ridley to the nearest outlet from this 
seCneof deatH.' Mdtiddi/j/^ffeculty 
in gaining the bnf ^4<f^be 

had once 4nteM M- 

s^if ‘ quite- bgwffdefetf 

‘bfilrollf'he 
fbUnh fili?1ray 

aignirig 
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In the time |;he^deadlj strife 
fiercely rag^^ in ^he plain^ they had 
j^stlcft; but the as^ilants were worst¬ 
ed^ and, a^t^r a contest of some du^ 
ration^ .they .betook themselves ,to 
fligbtf once more §i^king the shelter 
of the wopd. 

The acene now became truly ter- 
rihe. The Indians, enraged at the 
loss of their comrades, amongst whom 
•was their chief, dew to the fire round 
which they iiad been sitting when 
they were surprised; they snatched 
up the flaming brands, and hurled 
them anud^t the trees. For weeks be¬ 
fore not a drop of rain had fallen; 
the sun bad shone with undiminished 
lustre, and h^d extracted every drop 
of moisture from the herbage on the 
groupd, as well as from the under- 
wood*. with which the forest was 
thickly stiKlded. The brands were 
scattered cm every side, and in an in¬ 
stant dense dames arose from every 
quarter. The shouts of the Indians 
can only be compared to the cries 
with which fiends hail their victims. 
They knew that the dames would 
overtake the defeated party before 
they could thread the mazes of the 
almost impervious wood into which i 
they had penetrated; they knew | 
th^ iqr miles a similar open space 
to that which they occupied would 
not found; and calculated upon i 


' MY OLD 

} t » 

j.'/WpA?', transitions there are in 
ilTOrfdl,”, I fisejaimed, as I wrap- 
^ fojds of foy old mUi- 

.(nip plp^ojj«4 tMjQ pf TOj children, 

part of thp pony- 
iQ.jjdn<jh wy wife, and I were 
9 pr, diurpjJLairjng. To 

p#€la*ds, yhiph l>fd 

ffifl Cp^st^ Cppip^pn in all 


thp destruction of their foes by the 
agency of the most terrible and fa¬ 
tal of all the elements. They them¬ 
selves took an opposite route; for 
discoverinjf tlje escape of their pri¬ 
soners, they set off) bearing with 
them their dead. In hopes of again 
surprising and retaking them. 

The fire spread rapidly, and soon 
rca<?hed the spot whore Mrs. Ridley 
and Hammond remained. She had 
just revived to a consciousness of her 
wretched state, when the flames, 
darting through the trees, and the 
thick sulphureous smoke which dark¬ 
ened the air, filled her with new ap¬ 
prehensions. In vain she roused her¬ 
self, to seek with Hammond an outlet 
from this scene of horrors; not one 
could be found. The flames sui'- 
rounded them on every side; they 
assumed a fiercer, a more brilliant 
aspect; and if the prospect could 
have been contemplated without a 
sense of danger, it must have excit¬ 
ed emotions of profound awe and 
admiration. For some time these un¬ 
happy fugitives struggled with the 
difficulties that surrounded them; but 
nature was soon exhausted, and Mrs. 
Ridley once more became unconsci¬ 
ous of the perils by which she was 
surrounded. 

A Ramblkk. 


CLOAK. 

the dangers and reverses of war, 
which had been my coverlet in the 
tent, and my shelter in the bivouac, 
through all the hardships and chan¬ 
ges of the seasons, should now he 
turned to so peaceable a purpose, 
w^as matter of medifation to me dur- 
ii^ the first half hour of our drive, 
and drew upon me the faUiiliar accu- 
N 2 
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MY OLD cloak. 


^tkm beiftg ** ^Hcalarfy dtiU no4>l6 depose Kt fbe bottom of 
^Ifais mon^^iiig.” I eould not hfelpit; chest, ofdy to be* brought 
‘lliad got into a reverie, etid teve- siomtily for the nmus^nfent^ Ae 
riee, as Well as bobbies, ihust have children, or for thb pcrr^sO of i»t- 
»their swing before they ean be sfop- ctdng a mlHtory ardodrin my ammd 
-^ed. My poor*cloak! many a^diwetn boy, whom I destine fbrthemHitaiy 
have I bad in thee, and why shontd coUege, I must oonfosa irtyself mbder 
I not bestow a few waking thoughts a kind of obligation \ it beings to 
on an old friend and comradeT Of these, and a tolerably good leg, that 
dll my military insignia, preserved I consider myself indebted for the 
for the admiration of my posterity, highest prize in the lottery of life, a 
this 1 most prize. My sword, to 1^ kind and affectionate wife: for,what- 
aute, as it hangs over the mantel- ever may be my good qualms,'! 
piece, surmounted by my sash in a cannot suppose, that in a balbroom, 
graceful festoon, may look more mar- where our eyes first crossed nays, 
tial and more pompous; but neither and when each retired wounded from 
that, nor its companion, occupies a the field, she could have had peOe- 
pkce ao near my heart as my old tration enougli to discover at a 
cJoak, whose weather-beaten surface glaUce the virtues of tny mind or 
beara a strong analogy to the visage heart. But to my old cloak 1 am, 
ef its veteran master. The sword, if possible, still more indebted; for 
God bless it! fierce as it looks, is without it I should not now bo alive 
altogether innocent of hiunan blood; to enjoy the blessings of a cottofort- 
for in all my dangers, and I have able home, or to bring up brats* for 
seen a few, 1 never had occasion to the service of my country, 
use it, except in backing wood for In the apostrophe I had made on 
the winter’s bivouac, or in toasting the transitions uf fife, my own fete, 
my scanty rations. The sash, al- as well as that of my cloak, tbtdd 
though intended, as 1 have under- not but cross my mind. It wus mat- 
atood, to serve as a litter to carry its ter of gratitude to the Father of 
owner off the field when wounded, I mercies that I sliould have to be a 
never found to be used for that pur- principal object in the group iassem- 
pose,haviug, like most parts of dress, bled at my £Ottage^loor. itwtia^a 
descended from use to ornament, family piece worthy of the pencil bf 
'Tis true, it has occasionally served a Wilkie; and arsuch I shall;*safer 
to bind up a wound, or to act as as my feeble pen will allow, endea- 
a sling for a disabled arm; and for vour to describe it Fortmoststabds 
those kind offices I feel myself in- a shaggy Shetland pony,‘ wltidi, 
'dribted tp it Towards the beguiler witii the addition of^a titil^'^odare, 
ibf my bamackdiours, my time-killing might have mt for the sigmpiintitig 
German flute, and to my case of of the Red Lioi^ onti^wwold 
nfan^-killers, now ready at the call of tainly have stood comfpttitiptiiwilii 
honour, though happily ginltiess of xMoOofthedeUnealfcmsoftliadndlfle 
comrade’s blopd, 1 cannot but>lo<dc animal, depending overthe^ dodrodf 
bfokwith sonto degree if affectioii. village^ ahdioTOes^rdfaiiofeig^iEfikd^the 
iSiiKfeyilady kiHera/ot fiill-dfto ee- sfecksBiSd i>oiinfl;od^tito^^t%Q^ 

> gimentols, which now slumber hi ig- green, ontertahmiOnlt flhr 
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hdrse.f Toth»ip:>mewkat«quiv^ofiBai- 
lookittg^quBdrupiSd k attached « hm 
inuf^heeled vehicle/ the’^in^diu&o- 
turd >of the Ttllflge earpeotert' ^ 

contents of whidh comAii of a tdli 
«vee4' veatheisbeaten/ one-armed, 
Mdiei* md^osed getitlemKo, ^K>Dt 
ft)rt 7 ( 3 f«are of age, in a blue sortont 
edat, fldmewhat the woroe for veer, 
ahd a black stock; a trim good-look- 
* ing wife about ten years younger, 
whose glistening eyes are turned to¬ 
wards the door of the bouse, where 
a baby, with arms extended, seems 
in the act of flying after the carriage 
out of the nurse’s arms; a rix-year 
old nuniature of mamma occupying 
the post of honour between the pa¬ 
rents, and two cbubby-faccd brats 
behind peeping through the collar 
of the old cloak aforesaid. As out¬ 
rider to rills dashing tarn-out^ a 
ruddy freckled boy, about eight years 
old, bestrides a picturesque donkey 
in all the pride of juvenile assman- 
ship; and last, though not least, 
being ftiil six feet high, stands, in a 
military posture at the pony’s head, 
my old companion in arms and faith¬ 
ful servant, Pat, who has followed me 
into my retirement to help me to en¬ 
joy the otium cum dignifaie of a 
haif-paiy captain, bis honest potatoe 
face vying with our little spaniel 
Cartridge, who stands wagg^n^his 
ta3«t the party^ in the expression of 
fidelhy and affection, joined to a se- 
aoUparentaldook towards the younger 
pert^^of the group, with a kind of 
ieervi betokening a copartnership in 
tom, llurktng 'in the comer of his 

to be^dueharged at 
'flleiiboysfaa^tOQU aa hia master's 
ibaekda fawned^. 

eovabade proeaeded^ riie 
mmm thought* pldurally led 
-feonritiiy dtakn-to, the ooinpi from 


oMgipe to battles, from hattlea lo 
ebafges. Involuntarily I, ioim^hld 
my whip; I di^ my heeh inlo^ fhb 
seal-bo^; the dtuhed off at 
ftiQ speed} and 1 bad aheady, tn 
imagination, crossed bayonets with 
the enemy, when suddenly 1 wds 
roused from my reverie by riie chai^ 
coming in contact With a whedhar- 
row. ** *Tis thus in war,” cried^l; 
“ the weak must give way to the 
strong. Poor vriieelbarrow! the odds 
were too much agmnst thee—^Ibiir 
wheels to one. ’Tis true, thou art 
refwersii culbute, as the French bul¬ 
letins would say; but thou hast hwt 
no honour in the encounter, aOd 
thou hast come off well with the loss 
of a limb!” A shrug of the shoulder, 
and a fortune de guerre,** followed 
as a matter of course. I threw the 
owner half-a-crown, and my reverie, 
as well as the wheelbarrow's leg, 
being completely broken, I resumed 
the jog-trot of life, mudi to my wife's 
satbfaction. 

" I beg your paidon, my dear,” 
said I; “ 1 was thinking of my old 
cloak; and, in drawing a contmst 
between its present and former uses, 
I was led on from one thing to an¬ 
other, till I found myself leading on 
my company to the charge. But 0 
make up for the fright I have caused 
you, I will relate to you a dream 
which 1 once had in this old cloak. 
It was on the eve of the battle of 
Vittoria, as our division lay wiriiin a 
few miles of tlie enemy, I dreamt 
that we had a geueral action,ki which 
I lost an arm from a cannoiMhot; 
and that no surgeon being at band, 
<1 died from the loss of blood. I sup¬ 
posed myself lying other dead 

bodies, waidng for the last trumpet 
to call us to judgment. 1 had read 
so Scripture that we Were to rke ip 
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oi^r , bodi^,<.apd I began to think 
what a preatty ggpre j.should eut 
without,my arm.; for { could pp 
where \tg the military sextQus,^ 
who are, PQt over ^lice in, these, par-; 
ticulars, having most likely depc^jted 
it in the neighbouring grave of jsome 
grenadier. Atlastlapi^.one at a 
sliort distance,, wtiich had on the 
facings of my regiment* .1 made a 
grph^^t it; hut it would not fit at all, 
having been parried off full three 
inches iiighor up than my pwn. It 
had bpsules g large mutton fist at- 
tacheditP it, and the owner had been 
in the habit of biting Ids nails, ^ow 
I was.pardmdarly nice in my hands, 
and had no more disposition than 
Prior s lady to the looking “ ugly 
when one!® dead.” I deteiTuined, 
however,. :to keep the arm by me, 
supposing.{the owner might. have 
ndue,^iji whiob case we might sot 
each Other te^hta when we met at 
the^ .genetakf-nuMtar.. In this per¬ 
haps I argued wrong; for I have 
^inee ^observed, that, if in a ball¬ 
room yon happen, to take home an 
old hat instead of your own new 
oney the proprieier of the former is 


seldom at any pains toj itb^ 
mistake. While this w?*3*-passingiffl[ 
i^y mind? Md I wag.'^ngagfd in these 
m^pbysical subtletifts, sudde^y 
awfnk trumpet, sounded. J .^tart^ 
up at the,noise,‘but.C(^d scare^X 
believe^ that I awa^e ,an4 

alive; for I heard th© tru^npe^ 0)^ 
ratiier bugle, sounding in earneat^ 
It was the first call for ^he marcli. 
I rubbed my eyes, fell in whh my 
corps, and soon forgot my dream fip 
the maixh and battle. Towards.tbe 
end of the day, as you know, my 
arm was carried off by a.cannom 
baU. It was then that my drean^ 
rushed in full force upon my re9<4r 
lection. As far as thp arm went, it 
was verified; but, as I took ail pos^ 
sible care to prevent the prognostic 
being fulfilled in toto, by bawling 
Qut lustily for a tourniquet, I am 
happily alive to communicate to yp^ 
tills remarkable dream, the fqi^bpdc 
ings of which, 1 confess, baupted me 
till my entire recovery. Thq extr%- 
ordinary coincidence of the last trqinr 
pet and the first bugle, I leave t9 
philosophers to account for. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND THE STAtfe 
")F society IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF ITALY. 


(Continued from^. . 30 .) 


* CoKCEiiNiwo those airings which | 
people take in Italy by the name of 
it is written, They please us 
not. While the natives of all those 
tciountrieo whleh are not shaped like, 
e boot '^' abroad to ctnmge the op- 
pt^sive dtoio&phere'of toWns for the 
]^re *air of the country, to be dratwn 
spirited steeds through luxuriant 
steidry, to roil aloSig.beiwewi flow- 
d f ym i cad gand goldMrdo^-ficlds,‘aftd 
■to t%t^^i»*tho^cba[rrts of Nafhre; 


the inhabitants of Italy repw IrO the 
corso, to demonstrate in the eleatest 
manner to all who «re ^njOt.'ItaliaM, 
how much misery may be orowdsd 
into the'^flbort spacer of'aiKv^ bout. 
Should -any one be desiratt»$oft«o- 
quiving more'precise notiotia oLdise 
^said eorso andttllito^aaurefidjeftbte 
accompany me to the Bariev wtoM, 
orany^bdbar J^ofiu of4he goPikto^ 
of 

hour of »t preci8dlyt<aB^w^ liouiU 
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bB reckoned genteel and fusliionabic ' 
TtiusC, 63^ go fotth to take their ' 

airing. ’ Hark! the dock strikes, and 
the equipkges are already in sight at 
the outlets of the neatest streets 
running tot^fards the Porta nuova, 
or other Porta, where we are alrea¬ 
dy posted. We may survey them at 
our leisure as they pass; for the 
horses seem to have just strength 
■ sufficient to drag the machine to 
which they are attached to the place 
of destination, distant an Italian mile 
or thereabout, and back again to the 
town. Like the good steed of the 
far-famed knightof La Mancha, their 
modest wishes seem never to rise 
higlier than to what is called a dog¬ 
trot; and one would be tempted to 
imagine that they had lost something 
in theirlastjounie^*, for nose and eyes 
are fixed stedfiistly on the ground, 
wliich their feet skim so closely, 
that the lost article, were it but a 
pin, could scarcely elTcape them. 
Even without being a connoisseur in 
equine physiognomy, you may read 
in the faces of these animals, that 
their taste difllbrs from the taste of 
their respective masters and mistress¬ 
es, and that they heartily execrate 
the tedious promenade. We at the 
gate, indeed, ought to feel particu¬ 
larly obliged to their deliberation, 
as we shall thereby gain time and op- 
poi'iuaity to have a good view of 
the* facfcmfiting females of Italy—for 
eaeh^earriage regularly contains one 
amnple of them, ^together with her 

and thus enjoy a 
mh'^rekt'fbr'ooi: visual oi^ns at 
'if thisprospect could be 
flASakdf beitV so it^ all 

course; for every even- 
at* thV sdine Kour, they 
irtfe' sCeV ikhte^achide efut. 


m 

that our vistml oi^ans may hope for 
orexpectisanabundantshareof dust. 
All these carriages are hermetically 
closed: that they are laden with choice 
treasures we can only conjecture; for 
as to seeing, that is totally out of 
the question. 

But, that we may not deprive our 
eyes, the only organs after all for 
which any food is to be found in the 
corsoy of their due gratification, we 
must quit our post at the gate and 
follow the said coaches, which, form¬ 
ing a long file, proceed slowly and 
solemnly, as though they were act¬ 
ing a part in a funeral, to the place 
of their destination, where we may 
perhaps be more fortunate. On the 
way thither, however, an ample stock 
of patience is a most essential requi¬ 
site ; for beyond the gate, as well as 
in the town, the carriages continue 
closed, and there is still nothing to 
be seen. But how can the ladies, 
packed within so narrow a compass, 
breathe the fresh air, how enjoy a 
view of the picturesque landscape, 
how feast on the beauties of Nature? 
Such feasts, such gratifications, the 
moderate females of Italy do not co¬ 
vet: they are quite content with ex¬ 
changing the air of the bottega for 
the air of the carriage; their eyes 
wander over its variegated sides, or 
perhaps the back of the coachman. 
It is true, that by letting down the 
windows of the coach,* they would 
giiin little or nothing, since the pro¬ 
cession Usually moves along a bare 
rbad, perhaps bounded on either side 
by high walls, where nothing is to 
be seen but dense elouds of dos^ 
which the first carriages, with ge- 
nmne liberality, kick up (or the be¬ 
nefit of those that follow. Under 
these eircmnstances; therefore, * the 
ladies cannot a<lopt d more rational 
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course dian to remain invisible, and etfUr 

to content themselves with the mouth* iieiin, ^ho likiMise MHnaiit pH* 
fulof air which their close vehicles tientlyinthdt^reeeptadCs to the right 
afford them.—Well then, let us hast- and left, the important Hri^matk»m 
en to the oft-mentioned place of des- Fa motto cttldo (It is very hot); to 
tination, where we shall be more which the party addressed respondSf 
lucky, and certainly optain compen- Si^ motto caldo (Yes, very hbt)* The 
sation for the inconveniences and dashing marehesi, conTt, and 
privations which we have had to en- Seri then appear on foot, ami the 
dure. I behold already in imagina- doors of the vehicles are opened, 
tion a picturesque landscape resem- that the fair inmates may ohat with 
bling a delightful garden, amidst them more conveniently. Slfeuld 
which the coaches halt; all the doors any gallant spark be seen on horse- 
open, and angelic shapes descend to back, he attracts general notice; the 
trip with light step over the verdant company admire his extraordinary 
turf, or to walk along the bank of courage, and fSrom many of the car- 
some murmuring stream. Quick !^cr riages resounds the cry of Mahta- 
Vamordi Dio, let us make haste!— rocontino, —Welland then?—Then! 
3oftly, softly, my friend, reserve your —why then it is all over.—Over! 
poetic enthusiasm for a more suita- impossible!—Neverth^ess so it is: 
ble occasion; for I am compelled, it may indeed be farther remarked, 
however reluctantly, to dispel these that those vehicles which are occu* 
pleasing reveries, to annihilate these pied by young and beautiful females 
fond hopes. Neithergardennorbeau- are most resorted to by the above- 
teous landscape wQl receive us, but a mentioned marchesi and conti; and 
bare spot, covered with stones and that the cavalieri serventi belonging 
plenty of dust; ora piece of ground, to the first class, who are seated by 
the pleasant or unpleasant situation the ladies, look rather blue on the 
of which is not regarded, if it but af- occasion: moreover, that nobody is 
fords the necessary space to allow fond of approaching too near to such 
the equipages to draw up; a place carriages as contain cara/tcri of the 
where we pedestrians shall find nei- second class; while those whose fe- 
ther chair nor bench, nor so much male inmates are gifted wiUi mare 
as a draught of water to cool our years than charms, stand as lonely 
parched throats; a place where no- and unnoticed as if they were whol- 
thing is to be seen or heard of meads, ly untenanted. With disappointed 
and streams, and banks, and all the looks, one of this neglected clots 
trumpery that you have been dream- thrustsherheadoutat the window to 
ing of; and where no rational person seewhethermiytlunginlhesbapeqfa 
would ever think of alighting, much man is ^)proaching—in vidn; aka 
less of tripping or waking.—Buf^ has no oth^r resource thanwUh bh- 
graciefas heaven! why then do they eomhig resignation to draw bm^ her 
come hitlier!—To sit still in the ve- heed within her receptadiH and re- 
hide for half an^our.—To sit still? turn with her snoring to 

—Yes, to sit still. By and by a win- the town, whither she is present 
dow is let down and a head thrust followed by the^otiter edeches, afad 
out to communicate to the oonti^ atlengthbyustoOySincaWelMCPeen^ 
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jti:fidl«|l ifmeoxe the ddi^ts { 
of? and* made u^rseWes 

a^iOainted wkiiMths htfA cd* the or* 
cKittry-ffiaiifieiaentB^of these people. 
Aimofig the'extraordinary, the^/i>- 
dertaifity deserves the first 
^pisice.' * Why‘thisySera ia thus named 
heaven above knows,. I cannot tell; 
ibr as’to buying and selling, there is 
nothing of the kind, nor do I recol- 
• lect having observed, that at the time 
of ^l^^fiera there was a single night¬ 
cap more in the piaxaa, than at any 
other season of the year. This 
ra nevertheless, like every thing else 
in Italy, is announced with great 
noise i for many weeks beforehand the 
people talk of nothing but tlie plea¬ 
sures which it will bring in its train, 
and in which they revel by anticipa¬ 
tion. Whatever is passing beyond 
the walls of their town is deemed 
unworthy of the least notice: whe- 
the^ an absolute or a constitutional 
"king rei^s in Portugal, whether hu¬ 
man beings are boiled or roasted in 
Spain, they neither know nor care; 
and the newspapers, to which the 
Italians never pay much attention, 
are now totally neglected. 

At church, at the corso, in the ca¬ 
sino, in ail the botteghe, and in the 
botuloh^ of the ladies, nothing is 
'talked of but the opera, the Corso 
dr Barberiy and the game at ball; 

' and no information but what relates 
't6 one or other of these subjects may 
' expect a favourable reception. Ac- 
''bocdttigly the indefatigable cavaliere 
surprises bis mistress ear- 
ihHhe mornmg with the intelii- 
that the famoso buffo emtan- 
^ Bertueda^ and the unri- 

eomico Signor Pipis- 
^-^ti^eUOi.sxo secured for this fiera; and 
ifihai- Ckaloae, a man who 
/r. Mi. XX 


I knows every thing; whpse authority, 
especially on theatHcal matters, is 
unquestionable; who- is fond of the 
society of artists, of both sexes, arid 
is the friend and confidant of all the 

I I , 

, performers that visit his native town 
i -rthis Count Cicalone is already ex- 
I claiming at the door of the botiega, 
j to Iii-s friends assembled there as 
usual, “ Do you know that the cele-- 
bre caniante Signora Amt;sa, and 
) the vc^zosh'ima seconda donna Sig* 
I nora Lodola, are engaged for our 
! opera?” The intimation is hailed with 
shouts of joy. “ And do you know 
that the never sufficiently to be 
extolled tenore Signor Gallinaccio, 
and the never enough to be praised 
prima ballerina Signora Saltim- 
banca, together with the maestro 
Zanzara, whose talents transcend all 
commendation, are already on the 
road?” Evviva el nostro Cicalone! 
“ And have you heard that the Sig- 
nori Spazzustrade and Parabulani, 
the inimitable ball-players, will spend 
the Jiera with us? In fede! I have 
just received letters stating that they 
will be here next Sunday,” Tlic 
bottega resounds with acclamations. 
In these days of joy a husband is 
kno\vn to forget the rules of deco¬ 
rum, and to hurry to his w ife s cliaiii- 
ber, to carry her the enchanting news 
that a celebrated steed, tm fgmoso 
barbero, whose fame is spread over 
all Italy, will embellish the Jiera by 
his presence. When at length all 
this joyful intelligence is confirmed, 
when the Signore Anitza, Lodola, and 
the racer, tlie Signoii Pipistrello and 
Gallinaccio, together with the cele- 
bre maestro Zanzara, are actually 
arrived, o che gtuhilo! o che conien- 
to! Friends coirfmunicate to each 
other this rapturous certainty with 
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tears of joy; tlie above-mentioned j 
husband bursts a second time into 
his wife’s chamber; the cavaUexe 
servente^ who has not arrived in time 
to escort his mistress to the casinOy 
and who for this offence would have 
l>een treated at any other time like a 
poodle-dog, receives ^ full pardon; 
mortal enemies arc reconciled; and 
litter strangers hug one another in 
the public streets as fervently as the 
llussiaiis do on Easter-Sunday. 

But now they wish that leaden 
time had wings, and count the hours 
till the evening of the general re¬ 
hearsal, the first fete that the ftera 
brings in its train*; and Conte Ri- 
inario, who is accounted a great })oet, 
because he has written with liis own 
hand three sonnets, which he him¬ 
self ranks above Petrarch’s can%onl 
sorelley is preparing to tag together 
a fourth in lode deWegregia Signora 

* For the information of sucli of my 
readers as may not comprehend how a re¬ 
hearsal can be a public /e/f, be it ob¬ 
served, that to this rehearsal, which is 
held by the newly arrived company of 
|)erforn1crs the evening before tlie first 
representation, the public is admitted on 
the payment of a voluntary contribution 
for the benefit of the labouriu<; class of 
the company. The theatre is not light¬ 
ed ; but lamps distributed here and there 
in the orchestra and in the side-wings ! 
afford the spectators a glimpse of the * 
faces of the virtuosas, charming and 
otherwise: young, and more especially 
old, gentlemen throng to this rehearsal, 
not only that they may be able to make 
a due report next morning on the music 
and singers, male and female, but above 
all in the hope that chance may favour 
th^ with an opportunity of exchanging 
a few words with the cclehre Signora 
Anitza, or of touching as they pass the 
robe or tlie shawl of the cnclianting Sig-, 
nora Lodola. 


COUNTKY TOWNS OP ITALY, 

Lodoluy in order il 'as 

speedily as possible to this diving 
Lodokty printed on a^ure^ikie aatiti^ 
that he may thus drive alijass^r^d 
sonneteers to despair, for la¬ 
dies u most important era conunences 
with the Jiera: fashion requires them 
to appear daily in a new and tasteful 
costume at the corsoy the theatre* 
the casino, and, above all, on th# 
stand at the races, in a dre6ii^«.fotii- 
billing all that art and elegandb ajre 
capable of producing. It is tlie 
more essential to pay particular at¬ 
tention to their appearance on this 
occasion, as the ladies of Italy* of 
whom in general you can only obtain 
; a sight en baste (for wherever you 
see them they sitting), shew 
themselves on this important day at 
full length. Their whole stock, of 
fancy and invention is therefore laid 
under contribution, and many an 
hour, otherwise devoted to Morpheus, 
is sacrificed to the study of the Pa¬ 
risian or Milan Journal des Modes, 
in order to make conquests not only 
of the native but the foreign hearts 
that may be attracted to the 
and to signalize these days of de¬ 
light by victories. 

But to many individuals these day^ 
of delight are days of misery, and 
with the tones of general joy 
mingled sighs of the deepest c^stre^. 
They proceed from the 
servente, whose fate during 
delicious days is tri^ deplpi^l^, 
He can scarcely find time tq.^t^b^ 
the necessary foo4> as foi^.^sle^, 
that is totally opt 
hundred 

threaten to drive o(, 

are to he perfprn)e4^^ at^,on^j|^ 

the lapjiditx.o^ 

dred times a ,b^, 

moods, whkh 
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southetti’vivacity dmn of feminine 
gentleness. Has lie at length, after 
the fatigues and hardships of the 
dayi reached the theatre with his 
mistress, alas! tliere his torments 
recommence. In ordinary times he 
is permitted to sit opposite to the 
lady in the front of the box; but 
now he is not only thrust from this 
post of honour by the strangers who 
come thither to pay their visits to 
his ahs<dute sovereign (for visits are 
very rarely paid to ladies at their 
homes, but generally in their boxes 
at the theatre), but being obliged to 
give way to each new-comer, he is 
gradually removed farther and farther 
back to the very door, where he can 
neither see nor hear, and where, un¬ 
noticed by his lady, he may think 
himself lucky if he is not completely 
excluded from the box. It must, 
however, be admitted, that the co- 
mliere is seldom subjected to this 


I indignity, since some respect is al¬ 
ways paid him for the sake of the 
lady, and in consideration of his of¬ 
fice. Should, however, a husband, 
to whom no such respect is due, take 
it into his head to post himself in 
j his wife’s box, where he has mani¬ 
festly no business, the gay visitors 
Jire not so indulgent, and very Justly 
express their displeasure in no equi- 
I vocal manner. As such a stray 
Benedict is commonly soon aware 
of the indeconini of his c^mdin't, 
he beats a retreat, and quits the 
house altogether, or seeks a place 
in some other box. At his depar¬ 
ture, the young gentlemen whpni he 
leaves behind fail not to vent thefr 
astonishment in some such expres- 
I sions as, Che dtavolo! che idea / 
What a fancy! What could ha 
! want here ?" &c. 

( To be continued,) 


WAS IT A GHOST? 


Tine nephew of the Baron de 
Waldenheim quitted his uncle’s man¬ 
sion ih Germany, where he had been 
brought up, to sj)etid some months 
with a distant relation of his de¬ 
ceased mother in Provence. The j 
time of his absence appeared very 
long to the baron; he had never 
before been separated from the 
youth, who was in fact the sole re- 
maitiitig tie that bound him to ex¬ 
istence. He was looking forward 
delight to the moment in which 
he should welcome him to a home 
secretly determinetl he would 
ntA' again consent to 'his quitting, 
when he received a letter from his 
Madame de Chauvelin, in- 
fUrthlng hhu^that Frederic was dan- 
^robsly ili^ and entreatkig him to 


lose no time in setting out for Pro¬ 
vence. It was evident from the tone 
in which the letter was written, that 
the writer’s fears were even greater 
than she ventured to express. The 
poor baron, therefore, anticipated 
the worst; he thought that death 
was about to rob him of the (miy 
stay of his declining years, and he 
set out for Provence in a state of 
mind bordering on desjiair. 

“Is he alive?” was his first question 

on alighting.—“Alive, yes; but-’* 

— “ Shew me to his chamber.”— 
“That must not be; he is so weak that 

the least surprise would-”—“He 

shall not he surprised: 1 will not 
speak, fK)r even stir; only let me be 
in the same room with him.” Mii- 
damc de Chauvelin led him in si- 

O 2 
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lence to the chamber of Frederic, I 
Ah! what a sight met his eyes! The | 
youth whom he had seen so recently 
in the highest glow of health and 
beauty, was extended on his bed in 
a deathlike slumber, that seemed 
the precursor of his dissolution. It 
was only the eye of ^affection that 
could trace in his sunk and ghastly 
features the resemblance to what he 
had so lately been. 

All the baron's self-command was 
scarcely adequate to repress the an¬ 
guish of his soul. He hastened from 
the room; Madame de Chauvelin 
followed: she told him tliat about a 
fortnight before the spirits and ap¬ 
petite of Frederic began to fail him, 
but. he made no complaint; she 
wished him to see a physician, but 
he resolutely refused, declaring that 
he ailed nothing. His illness, how¬ 
ever, increased rapidly, and she call¬ 
ed in a physician, who had declared 
that there was very little hope. 

The sentence of his own death 
would have been comparatively wel¬ 
come to the poor baron, God s 
M'ill be done!" said he; but he added, 
with quivering lip, “ and if it he his 
will, may I soon follow my poor boy!" 
The physician at this moment ar¬ 
rived : he assured the baron that he 
must not venture to make himself 
known to his nephew, at least for 
some hours. It was then late at 
night, and the baron, exhausted by 
his long and fatiguing journey, which 
he had pursued without intermis- 
sbn, yielded to Madame de Chauve- 
lin's pressing tequest to retire for a 
few hours to bed. The nurse who 
attended Frederic was an old and 
faithful servant, upon whom madame 
could entirely rely. That lady her¬ 
self also slept in a small chamber 
adjoining tliat of the young man, 


and visited his apartment generally 
two or three times durittg the night. 
“ To-morrow," said she to the ba-* 
ron, “ I will give up my room to you; 
you will then have an opporturaty of 
seeing him from hour to hour; but 
for to-night you must seek a little 
sound repose," 

The baron felt that to sleep was 
impossible, but he was too much ex¬ 
hausted to argue the point, and he 
retired to the chamber prepared for 
liim. It was a large old-fashioned 
apartment; its immense size and 
heavy antique furniture gave it alto¬ 
gether a gloomy air^wliich added to 
the deep depression of the baron’s 
spirits. He tried for a long time in 
vain to sleep; at last he just began 
to close his eyes, when a slight noise 
roused him. He started up, and 
beheld a figure dressed in white and 
covered with a long veil close to 
his bed-post. Surprise, perhaps ter¬ 
ror, chained his tongue: the figure 
glided on; he saw it distinctly reach 
the extremity of his chamber, and 
vanish. Springing from his bed and 
seizing a light, he ran to the spot 
at which it had disappeared, in ex¬ 
pectation of finding a door: there 
was none. He then turned to that 
of his chamber; it remained lodced. 
Unwilling still to give credit to the 
belief that he had had a supernatural 
visitor, he carefully searched every 
part of the room, but in vain^ no 
traces of the figure could be found; 
and be was driven to believe that 
either his imagination had deceived 
him, or that he had really., seen 
spectre. Was it a ghost?!’ aaid'be 
to himself. Pshaw! in^saiblet 
besides, for what purpose c^uld* it 
come He paused s hie conscience 
acquitted him of crime, sate . the 
common frailtiCB of beiaanHy^ mad 
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more ccHnposedr be threw himself 
upon hift bed, and tried, but in vain, 
to rieep. After some time be rose, ^ 
and dresaing hitnaelf, proceeded to 
the apartment of hta nephew. He 
feamd the old nurse in tears. “ All, 
ia over,” said she to him softly.-*- 
“ O heaven! is he then dead ?”— ; 

No, he still lives; but—”— ‘‘ But I 
what?”— “ His last moments are 
drawing on.” The baran fell on his 
knees by the side of the bed; he 
scarcely dared to look upon his 
nephew: what then was his asto¬ 
nishment and joy to And him in a 
soft and traiiqui|^eep ? “ Wretch,” 
said he to the nurse, why would 
you crush the little hope that still 
remains to me?”—“Hope! there is 
none.”—“ And why ?”—“ He has re¬ 
ceived his last warning; and, poor 
soul, he knows it too, for I distinctly 
heard him say, ^ I come !* ” 

At this moment Mad. de Chauve- 
lin entered the room, and her interro¬ 
gatories drew from the old woman 
an account of her having seen a fe¬ 
male figure, robed in white, bending 
over the invalid. Whether the spec¬ 
tre had spoken the nurse could not 
say, but she distinctly heard Fre¬ 
deric exclaim, “ I come!” What fol¬ 
lowed she knew not; for, with a 
sudden impulse of terror, she threw 
herself by the side of the bed and 
hid her face in it, and when she ven¬ 
tured to look up the figure had dis¬ 
appeared. 

Madame de Chauvelin treated this 
story as the mere effect of a disor¬ 
dered imagination. The baron would 
have: ^adly thought the same, but 
ho could not forget the figure that 
he had himself seen; and though not 
tinctured with superstition, he 
found that the last moments of hia 
nepheur were indeed drawing nigh. 


Neverthdess, the slumber of the 
invalid was long and tranquil. The 
physician arrived: he pronounced^ 
that the crisis of the disorder was 
approaching, and from the tranquil 
appearance of the patient, ho au¬ 
gured a favourable one. He was 
right: Frederic slept for more than 
twelve hours; he awoke free from 
fever; and tlie physician, who, at the 
baron's desire, had not quitted his 
bed-side, declared, that with proper 
care his recovery was almost cer- 
I tain. The nurse, however, shook 
I her head in dissent; and the baron, 
who hardly dared as yet to give him¬ 
self up to hope, could not help re¬ 
peating to liimself, for at least the 
fiftieth time, “ Was it a ghost?” 

And as our^ readers may probably 
say so too, it is time to let them into 
the secret. The next-door neigh¬ 
bour of Madame de Chauvelin was 
a widow with a charming daughter. 
The families were not acejuainted; 
but as the gardens joined, our young 
German was not long in introducing 
himself to the young lady, whom he 
saw almost every day in the garden. 
Her mother was then from home, 
and she was left under the care of 
an old aunt, who rarely stirred from 
the house, and as the habits of Ma¬ 
dame de Chauvelin were also very 
sedentary, the young people had 
consequently many opportunities of 
meeting unobserved. They talked 
not of love, however, though they 
both felt it, till one morning that 
Frederic surprised his mistress in 
tears, and learned that they were 
caused by the expected arrival of a 
suitor whom Adelaide had never 
seen, but for whom, nevertheless, her 
mother informed her that her hand 
was destined. We may believe that 
this intelligence unsealed the lips of 
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Frederic; but be pleaded in vain. 
Adelaide did not attempt to deny 
that she loved him, but she regarded 
her passion as a crime against the 
duty which she owed to her mother, 
and she avowed her determination to 
conquer it. 

You avow then, that you are de¬ 
termined to forget me, and to marry 
another!” cried the distracted Fre¬ 
deric. Adelaide’s tears flowed fast, 
but she only replied, in a voice suf¬ 
focated by sobs, “ I must do my 
duty/’ Frederic quitted her, as he 
believed, in anger. The following 
morning she was not in tlie garden; 
day after day passed, she did not 
appear. He found means to get a 
letter conveyed to her; it was return¬ 
ed unopened. The mother and the 
loverarrived;and Frederic, believing I 
his fate to be sealed, gave himself up 
to a despair which soon threatened 
Uic most fatal consequences. 

Meanwlule, the tender and du¬ 
teous Adelaide suffered no less than 
her lover; it was in vain slie strove 
to reconcile hersdf to the choice of 
her mother. The form of Frederic 
was for ever before her eyes; but 
her sense of duty was too strong to 
permit her to relax ki her rigour, 
till she found tliat the effects of it 
were such as to endanger l>er lover's 
life. Then, indeed, she bitterly re¬ 
gretted her severity, and internally 
VQwed to live and die for him alone. 
But how was she to convey to him 
this resolution? She dared not ap¬ 
prise her mother of her sentiments; 
she had no confidant; no friend upon 
whom she could rely to reveal them 
to, her lover, and to procure access 
to him herself was impossible. In 
this dilemma a occurred to her, 
which nothing but the force of love 
coid^ i)ave enabled her to execute. 


Some time before her moih(W>had 

occupied the house in wliieh< 

dame de Chauvelin then lived, and 

Adelaide had accidently discovered 

a secret door wliich opened from die 

baron’s chamber into that in which 

she herself slept. At the end of 'tlm 

baron’s apartment a recess liad been 

formed in the Wall, capable of een- 

cealing several persons; a sliding 

pannel in the baron’s room opened 

into this recess, and another from 

the recess gave admission to the 

chamber of Frederic. Before the 

baron came, his chamber had been 
' « 

untenanted, and ^l^laide conceived 
that she would have nothing to dread 
in passing through it to the recess 
which opened into Frederic’s apart¬ 
ment. She had already entered the 
; baron's chamber before she was 
aware of her mistake, but Ins stilb 
ness made her conclude that he was 
asleep; and while he hesitated about 
following her, she had gained the 
recess unobstructed. There she con¬ 
cealed herself till she found that all 
was quiet, when she v^tured into 
the chamber of her lover, whoAe bed 
happened to be close to Che door 
which gave her admission. Oh I how 
secret and unexpected a sight for 
poor Frederic! no wonder that he 
could not believe his senses; no 
wonder tlmt in his first emotbos 
he conceived it to be the dketnbo- 
died spirit of ids beauttfoi snistress, 
and that he exclaimed, as the nurse 
had truly reported, ^ I ewae f But 
a few words from his Adelaide eolw 
vinced him tbat .she came ‘ not |o 
summon him to another woH^' but 
to bid him Uims for ber;> andledbthC! 
scene should appear toviximin afosT 
hours to have sprung^ 
disordmred brain, or«i exidteddmi^ 
she left wkb 
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rial of its rt*a!ity, wliich lie <*<^ 01(1 not 
<lm{bt*««*B.ring which he welt remem¬ 
bered to hare seen her wear. The 

> 

tightrof dus upon hia finger, when he 
awoke afber his long and trancfuil 
sleeps assured him that his bliss was 
real )> and in the first moments of his 
recovery he was sensiUeonty to the 
delightfuhthought, that Adelaide had 
vowed to live for him and him alone. 

JSut doubts and anxieties soon be¬ 
gan to mingle with the delicious 
hopes to which this assurance had 
given rise. One day as the baron 
sat by his bed-side, he took notice 
that his counten^^e changed seve¬ 
ral times. “ Frederic,” said he, “ you 
are in pain.”—“Alas! yes.”—“Where, 
my child ?”—“ O my dear uncle, if 
I dared to tell you!”—“ Dared to 
tell me! What, you whom I love as 
my own soul, you to have a secret 
from me, and this secret perhaps the 
cause of your illness V* —“ My dear 
uncle, you shall know all. I love a 
cliarming girl.”—“ Very well, there 
is no harm in that.”—“ She loves me 
also.”—“ So much the better, you 
shall be muri'ied directly,”—“ But 
her mother means to give her to 
another, who is richer than I am, 
and I fear-——”—“Fear nothing; 
only, tell me her name.” — “ Ma¬ 
dame de Sancerre, our next-door 
n^ghbour.” The baron staid to 
hear no more: in ten minutes he was 
in. the saloon of Madame de San- i 
cerrev' whom he found in no very 
phuad humour, for she Itad just been 
^gfog i^r daughter in vain to fix a 
day for, Im’ marriage. 

^MMUdame,” said Waldenheim, ap^ 
in:0aobing Iter, “ I am come to ask 
my .life,at your hands-” Madame de 
missing tlie nature of 
tldft!:^dnesiet Uusbed and drew up. 

fine womans and might 


easily be pardoned for thinking th^t 
her charms had subdued the sturdy^ 
veteran; but too politic to betray 
what she thought, she asked, in a 
reserved tone, what M. de Walden¬ 
heim meant. “ Madame, you have 
u beautiful daughter, so at least I 
am told, and I can well believe it, 
now that I have seen you. I have a 
nephew, young, handsome, in shor^ 
a fit match for her.”—“ Sir, my 
daughter is engaged.” — “Pardon 
me, madaine, she is not.”—“ How, 
sir, do you dispute my w'ord?”— 
“ Not at all; but I beg leave to con¬ 
vince you that you are mistaken.”— 
“ Mistaken!”—“Yes, for the in¬ 
tended marriage is not practicable.” 
—“And why?”—“ Because my ne¬ 
phew adores your daughter, she 
loves him: he has a tolerable fortune 
of his own, I have one still better to 
give him; and, as I am determined 
that this match shall taJee place, I 
tell yon frankly, that you will risk 
three lives if you strive to prevent it; 
for your intended son-in-law must 
measure swords with me, as well as 
with my nephew, before he robs my 
boy of the chosen of his heart.” 

Madame de Sancerre was a hu¬ 
mane woman, she hated bloodshed, 
and had besides no aversion to mo¬ 
ney : the words “ he has a tolerable 
fortune of his own, and I have one 
still better to give him,” had tlieir 
weight. A little conversation with M. 
de Waldenheim convinced her, that 
i he was ready to make any pecuniary 
sacrifice for his nephew's happiness; 
and she took care to propose very 
hard conditions, to which he acceded 
with a readiness that settled the mat¬ 
ter at once. The lovers were soon 
united, and they made it a principal 
part of their happiness to form that 
of the generous benefactor who had 
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procured it for them. Frederic was 
even more submissive and attentive 
to his wishes than he had been be¬ 
fore his marriage; and from Ade¬ 
laide he experienced the duty and 
affection of a daughter, though Ae 
could never prevail upoft herself to 
reveal the secret of her appearance 
in his chamber; and he, on his part, 
as Cc^refully kept the knowledge of 
the supposed apparition from his 
nephew and niece, lest he should 


cteud thfeir hftppincss lqrintri)dtKSl>g 
superstitions fears into their tnitidfe. 
The thing is therefore to this hottr 
unaccounted feV; it still'ibrms Che 
occasional subject of the baTOtfS ru¬ 
minations, and sonietifflCS, when he 
finds hhrtself unable' to sleep,'he 
looks round his chamber (where he 
has ever since, contrary to his usual 
Custom, burned a light,) with a sort 
of anxious curiosity, sayhig to him¬ 
self, ** After all, was it a ghost T* 


THE PIRATE. 


A YOUNG gentleman of Ireland 
having squandered a good estate, 
escaped from his creditors on board 
of a vessel bound for the West In¬ 
dies. Unacquainted with any condi¬ 
tion except the gay and the dissipat¬ 
ed, he entertained sanguine liopcs that 
a relation in Jamaica would soon put 
him in the way of retrieving his for¬ 
tune ; but he was too late convinced 
of his own incapacity to earn what 
he deemed a tolerable livelihood. 
He could not undertake the profession 
either of a lawyer, physician, or sur¬ 
geon; and though his friend might 
liave procured for him a clerical liv¬ 
ing, he had no education suitable 
for a divine, and be reflected in bit¬ 
terness upon his negligence at school 
and at college. He could not even 
write a legible hand; his knowledge 
of arithmetic was superficial, and of 
book-keeping he was quite ignorant. 
Of what use. to him were now his ele¬ 
gant dancing; his fine performance 
pn the violin, flute, and clarionet; his 
graceful manners and high fashion? 
These accomplishments served but to 
unfit him for the drudgery of a book¬ 
keeper; yet to that toil and humilia¬ 
tion he must submit, or sink into 
utter destitution. 


He passed threi^months attending 
the field Negroes, without any alle¬ 
viation of his despondency, except¬ 
ing a ray of self-complacency afford¬ 
ed by an exercise of humanity to 
the beings so entirely at his mercy; 
and even this was mixed with inquie¬ 
tude, as the overseer, a turbulent 
despotic clown, blamed his lenity 
for every error committed by the 
slaves. He was unhappy; his self- 
respect and all finer feelings were 
impaired: yet his soul would have 
revolted at the turpitude to which, 
within the space of twelve nlonths, 
he hccabie familiarized. 

A few steps in folly itiay lead 
to crimes. Such w’ere the conse¬ 
quences to Mr. Rodnam; and, on 
the other hand, one great effirt in 
returning to the path of hondur ex¬ 
tricated him from prdtbund degra¬ 
dation. Sunday was the only time 
he could obtain any relaxatioh'ltom 
his field duties, including the charge 
of giving out provisions for the slaves, 
which he was likewise obHged to 
attend to at certain daily periods. 
Sunday he would gladly hav6‘^^en 
to convivial pleasures. If th^ v^ant of 
gentlemanly habits in his ^so- 
ciates had not fiffed him wim dis- 
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fu«tt be theirefore strayed abne to began to learn from the severe les- 
tfce- seasborOf fixed his eyes upon sons of experience. He frankly re- 
d)egreatAtl|ptic Ocean, and thought lated his former errors, his present 
of dear little Ireland, the scene of mortifications, and his foreboding 
youthful joye, t of added indignities from the rugged 

‘ About the . end of three months, overseer. The stranger bade him 
the overseer rudely reprimanded him take heart; there was good help at 
for sparing the whi{^ and made some hand. He'commanded a ship, which 
gross allusion to the silly womanish lay at a small distance; his barge 
o{ poor geniletiien. Mr. was in a creek hard by, and would 
Rodnams Hibernian spirit flashed receive his jewel of an Irish lad then, 
out in the most pointed yet indirect or late in the evening; but it would 
ridicule of plebeian brutality. He be wisest to go back to the planta- 
saw that the overseer appropriated tion, take away his things, and come 
the derision to himself, and vras to the easternmost point as the sun 
aware that he could and would avenge went down. A few years in trade 
it. Stung by wounded pride, and to the East Indies would make him 
not without strong presentiments of richer than any Creole of the West, 
more insufferable insult, he wander- Mr, Rodnam accepted the proposal, 
ed to bisaccustomed solitude. Trans- and ratified the agreement by shak- 
ported by vehement emotion, he some- ing handswith Captain Monaghan, 
times wrung his hands, beat his fore- On returning to the plantation, he 
head, or sat wofully ruminating upon had the satisfaction of hearing that 
the misery of a civilized mortal, re- the overseer had been absent all day, 
moved'from all with whom he could and was not expected till very late: 
assimilate, and subject to the tyran- he began to hesitate upon throwing 
ny of a' savage. In these agonies, himself entirely under the power of 
or melancholy reveries, time imper- a stranger; but recollecting his un- 
ceptibly elapsed; he had walked conditional engagement, he deter- 
along the beach unheeding how far, mined not to break it. He was taken 
and when he looked at his watch, on board, and with horror discovered 
the last relic of better days, he saw that he was involved with pirates; 
that his time had been outstaid by but each had a story to tell in palli- 
two hours. He reprobated his own ation of his opposition to the laws 
Imprudence in giving the overseer that formerly aggrieved him in par- 
such advantage against him; and tiality to the powerful and wealthy, 
while occupied by this idea, a stout Rodnam regarded their offences as 
man, with a weather-beaten visage, the effects of just resentment; and 
accosted him in a high Irish accent living in luxury and ease, he falsely 
with much kindly warmth, express- concluded,thatthepirateswere really 
ing his sorrow to observe a fine better men than the oppressors of 
youDggentleman so troubled in mind, the sable race, who never shared 
The voice of a countryman, the with him their abundant gratifica- 
effusions of sympathy so long un- tions. To divert the crew with in- 
heard, dismissed from the heart of strumental music and singing, to go 
Rodnam the little caution which he on shore as spokesman, for which 
Vat. IK No^XX, Ip 
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he was admirably qualified by his 
handsome figure, and his polite and in¬ 
sinuating address, were all the duties 
required of him. Indeed, he was 
also deputed to attend the nocturnal 
balls so frequently held by people 
of colour, and to entice away Mu¬ 
latto girls. After being-detained on 
board, leading tlic most dissolute 
life, tiiose wretched victims were sold 
to the highest bidders on the coast 
of Spanish America. 

The pirates made several prizes, 
and Rodnam silenced the remon¬ 
strances of conscience by calling to 
remembrance the manifold wrongs 
alleged by the crew against traders 
in general; and he said to himself, 
that it w'as reprisal, not piracy, since 
no bloodshed, no cruelty accompa¬ 
nied tlie seizure. This last quietua 
W'as of brief duration. A vessel 
made determined resistance: the pi¬ 
rates boarded, and by numerical su¬ 
periority vanquished her brave crew. 
Her cargo was the most valuable they 
had taken since Rodnam joir.ed them; 
but the lifeblood of the captors and 
the enptured streamed along the 
deck, and the heart of our Hiber¬ 
nian died as it were within him when 
the dialect of Great Britain saluted 
his ear. His courage in boarding 
had drawn huzzas of applause from 
his intrepid messmates; but at that 
moment the Encomiums of rufiian 
spoilers and murderers were odious, 
as the guilt of several had the ag¬ 
gravation of being committed to the 
injury of their countrymen. 

This remnant'of good feeling wore 
away, or was stifled by the influence 
of custom: four years indurated tlie 
once generous and compassionate 
nature of Rodnafti; the destruction 
of human beings i^peared as no 
more than the fate of warfare: yet 


j he inflicted no want<m orueltied, aiMb 
j was instrumental in restraining 
ferocity of Monaghan .on diflerent^ 
occasions. Heaven in nnrey arrested 
his progress in depravity, emhla.4»et-' 
ter dispositions were, quite daterio- 
: rated. The w&tch^at^hve psast«heii,d 
I gave notice that a tlar^ merehant^^ 
i ship, carrying some gunsj was mak» 

I ing for tire port of Charlestown,' 

! South Carolina: the pirates got bo- 
I tween her and the harbour, andpre- 
; pared for action. The crew at thk 
I time had lost many of RodmanV 
first acquaintances by sickness and' 

I wounds; they now, with few excejy- 
jtions, consisted of run-away Ne- 
I groes, who fight with desperation, 
preferring death to a surrender, 
knowing the terrific penalties of de¬ 
sertion from their masters. Three 
Negroes from the plantation which 
Mr. Rodnam had left were of the 
; number; and when they found him 
I on board, they shouted for joy, re¬ 
membering his lenient exercise of 
authority. They studied to oblige 
him, and more important services 
were to testify their gradttKie. -Tbfc 
trading vessel was inferior irt me^I' 
to tiie pirate, and her complement 
of men fewer by half; overpowered 
by the ferocious boarders, the Wdund-^ 
ed Americans were forced ^ yield. 

They stood to tiieir guns Ifll faint 
witli loss of blood,i and not one mitn 
remained unhurt. The pirates,'-hi 
admiration of their valour, behaved 
to them wkh more than tMx u^ual' 
civility. ... 

Rodnam was among tb^ first 
spr<^from the deck of 
ship into the trader; butbe was not 
impelkil by avidity .for spoil. . 
had observed a youngfgwltelingifig 
to an aged geotletoan^ who, irilb hiw 
.left arm and ]» 
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seemed tobe losin^blood tlirough the 


yet wrth a drawn sword 
stood ready to^oppose the boarders. 
They made fepeated tknists at him 
belbre Rednam couid allay their fury; 
tbe^Cjolouvs were atruck^ Mrv Ship¬ 
ley gave up bia sword, and sunk in 
tba^ms of bis daughter. What a 
siltaaboiic^of horror * and woe for a 
ycniAg and'delicate female r but she 
forgot bersclf in grief for her parent. 
Mr.’Rodnam tied up'die gaslit in- 
iUeted by the boatders, assuring the 
lady of honourable treatment. Mr. 
Shipley recovered a little; ond Mr. j 
Bij^nam Having repeated the pro-1 
testdtioBS of respect and humanity, 
the dying gentleman said, For 
myself I care not — but my child, 
ray daughter, O young man, you 
look and speak like a gentleman, 
though—but why oflend ? I am soon 
to be no more, and to you I must 
commit the honour of my ill-fated 
Mary, Oh! how ill-fated to be here, 
and her only protectors dead or 
dying I Save her! She has fortune 
aud friends to give their all for her 
ran^Dim: take all, young man; her 
fpenda will provide for hen” 

Rodnatn^ discerning in this 
incoherent rhapsody the approach 
of deliviutn and deaths endeavoured 
to^, fortify the bereaved daughter 
against the impending affliction. Mh 
Sbijdey expired before the pirates 
coUected and divided their booty, 
left die father and dau^ter 
and hia attendant Ne¬ 
groes, as they seemed to require no 
other^beoty. Elated with their suc- 
cea»> Monaghan^ and his ctew forgot 
their r .wounds when dressed, and 
haring transadeed every part of the 
ve^d^raat dowirio earome with the 
riate Irtihes and Frenchtbtrandy which 
fofincdlu!p<oi%iair0f4he4^^ Mi^t 


Shipley sat on deck with the lifeless 
body of hCr father in a distracted 
embrace. Alarm and grief suffo- 
1 cated her voice; but though her sor- 
j row was mute, the expression of her 
j face revealetl the inaudible anguish 
, of her mind. In acknowledgment 
I of Mr. Rodnam’s endeavours to con- 
■ sole her, she raised her eyes with 
j looks of gratitude that penetrated 
his soul, and confirmed his resolution 
to brave every hazard in preserving 
her from insult. 

In one continuous expanse of 
azure, lightly tinged by silvery clouds, 
the inoOn shone full and clear; the 
prize-ship lay a motionless hulk on 
tile surface of the main; and except 
the purling of gentle waves on the 
planks they supported, no sound was 
heard on deck. What a contrast to 
the uproar of intoxicated freebooters 
below! They left the watch to Rod- 
nam and his triple shadows, as they 
nicknamed his devoted Negroes, and 
gave themselves up to enjoyment. 
The oldest Negro came close to Mr. 
Rodnam, and whispered to him, 
“ Now, massa, now be time to save 
lady. We put down boat, all with¬ 
out noise.” While they lowered a 
boat, Mr. Rodnam roused the facul¬ 
ties of Miss Shipley by holding out 
the near prospect of deliverance. 
“ Can my father go?^ she said.— 
“ We (hire not venture to wait so 
long. One moment and w’c may be 
lost,” answered Rodnam. Miss Ship- 
ley pressed her lips to the breathless 
clay, and accepted assistance to rise. 
She Vas placed in the boat. Mr. 
Rodnam and the NegrOes pulled 
with all their might, knd they pro¬ 
bably reached Charlestown before 
tittey were missed. 

'Miss Shipley introduced Mr. Rod¬ 
nam toiler rdatfons, people bf Wealth 
P 2 
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§nd consequence; Her warm sentpe all those 'questidneble < indolgenoee 
of obUgatiun to her deliverer was whkb some of the lord^ sex regard 
undisguised; but her uncle and bto- and claim as a inrerogathrek >A8> n 
thers advised her to delay their mar- husband, a lather, a friend^ a moi^ 
riage, until one year should prove her of society, he was held^in^gaae^ 
that he was not quite unworthy of rnl esteem; but no enooisragemeiit^ 
berhand. His firstact was toeman- no persuasion could win hhu«to< nw 
cipate the Negroes according to le- with the busy or the gay* Hia eiE^ 
gal forms; but they begged leave to emplnry virtues brightened the shade 
serve him as domestics in the field of retirement, and his affectionate 
or house. The relations of Miss wife found her dearest happiness in 
Shipley made over to him a piece of coinciding with all his tastes or in- 
ground, which the Negroes cultU clinations. To her he rendered the 
vated; and his unexceptionable con- domestic circle a little world of bliss# 
duct reconciled her uncle and bro- while he shrunk from obseryadon# 
thers to bestow on him the rescued continually haunted by the mortify- 
lady and her fortune. But conscious ing conviction, that he might bo 
of culpable errors in his youth and pointed at as this Pikatk. 
early manhood, he was severe to B. G* 

himself^ rigorously abstaining from < 

THE GIANTS OF THE SHARKA VALLEY: 

A popular Tale of Bohemia, 

Tiir. last heir of the ducal house ed; and as he grew up, he was uni- 
of Bohemia had fallen in battle with versally allowed to be the loveliest 
Ottiko, the neighbouring prince of boy in the whole country. Whmi Ja- 
the Boji, who, in consequence, be- roslaw had attained his seventeenth, 
came mastl^ of the whole country, year, his father, feeling that 1^ end 
and, like its native sovereigns, held drew near, called his son to hia bed- 
bis court at Prague* He removed side, and smd, “ My dearly beloved 
oU theaervants of the late duke from son, it gives me great pain ;tQ..pmt 
their places, lest their attachment to from thee. 1 have .little to leave thee 
the latter might render them danger- but precepts and exhortsetiona; ta 
ous to himself; with the exception, pursue the path of virtue, whichii. 
however, of one man, who tended the have so often repeated: butl have 
dumd flocks, who was beloved by all one more gift to make thee before 1 
for his piety and integrity, and whom die. Thou must know that . snaiqR 
he did not dismiss, under the idea years since, one bitter atonay ni|^t^ 
that he had nothing to fear from an a pilgrim knocked-at the^domr^vaodv 
humble shepherd. sokeited a iodgiBg: we ebtearfoUy 

The wife of this shepherd bad admitted him info ounbipshle 
Ixwne him a son, wlu> received in toge:; thy who weatiU^Jhr-r^ 

holy baptism thd*naiDe of Jaroslaw: ing, quwUy^ptwpafod^pr 

waw the beauty of Uus child, refreabineDtiiiida:OOU(d>MTbe,i^^ 
that all who saw him were enchant* ger, must^hafo betas »vei^>wi8W 
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nmiT^ itook the will for the deedi noA 
humble as wece tlie best aceommo^ 
dadons timt. we poor, people coald I 
afford hiu^ > he was- so well pleased 
with them^ that he led me to the 
cjNvdlewlieiethou west soundly sleep-1 
iag,. and presented me with two 
valuable jewels, wliich he desired 
meitu keep for thee. The one was 
a lute^ by means of which thou wilt | 
be able to accomplish the most ex¬ 
traordinary things: whenever thouj 
beginnest to play a merry tune upon I 
it, every one who hears thee will be 
compelled, even against his will, to 
leap and dance; and by soft and 
tender airs thou mayst dispose the 
heart to love and to all the gentle 
aifeotions. The other was this little 
ivory staff: when thou art in immi¬ 
nent danger from an enemy who is 
stronger than thyself, thou iieedest 
but touch him with the end of it, and 
he will instantly sink lifeless at thy 
feet. The stranger added, that if 
thou sboiildst know how to make a 
proper and seasonable use of these 
gifts, thou mightst attain high ho¬ 
nours, aad'even a throne—-but I have 
searcely occasion to tell thee, that 
this was only a figurative expression, 
and to warn thee against indulging 
expectations that can never be re- 
aliaed.. Take these last gifts of thy 
dying* father; abuse not the power 
over, others which they confer on 
thee; but let thy conduct be invaria¬ 
bly governed by virtue and integrity, 
tl^ J. may look down with satisfaction, 
upon itheedrcmi those abodes of bliss 
tOfwhiidtiletaabout to he removed.” 

'The/old man’s. strength was ex- 
hfluatedi. by-uthe exertion: his lips 
qidvered emivulsively he closed hss 
epesv^ andflexpisedu Jaroedaw^^wopt 
bittetly.: <> After h&f bad .oemugn^ 
thevrcipaina his beloved father .to i 
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the earthy be repaired ducal 

castle at Prague^ with the flock eoni^ 
mitted to his care, for the purpose 
of applying to the prince for tfafe 
place held by his deceased father ! 
but as he was still very young, be 
was justly epprefaen^ve that duke^^ 
would object to trust him with ao 
many valuable sheep. It was ti6t,- 
therefore, without some anxiety thav 
he entered the city, resolving in 
his own mind, in case he should 
not obtain the appointment, to go 
abroad into the wide world, and try 
what he could effect with his won~ 
derful lute. 

When the handsome shepherd-boy 
was conducted into the pr^ence of 
the duke, the latter was so well pleas¬ 
ed with him, that, notwithstanding hia 
youth, he had no hesitation to com¬ 
mit all his flocks to his charge. He 
immediately appointed bun his chief 
shepherd, and concluded the direc¬ 
tions which he gave him for his con¬ 
duct with the following words: 

If I intrust thee with the care 
of my sheep, I must also, as thou 
art still so young, warn thee of the 
dangers which threaten ifflh thyself 
and my flocks. Not far from my 
pastures, in the quarter in which the 
sun sets, lies a narrow valley inclos¬ 
ed by rocks and pleasant hills: there 
the cunning Sharks, by dishonest 
arts, made ZemanCtiraU her prison¬ 
er; and since that time this valley has 
be^ the haunt of all sorts of mon¬ 
sters and demons, who take delight 
in doing injury to all who come with-- 
in tlieir reach. Beware then of ever 
setting foot in that valley: forshouldst 
thou even escape with thy life, my 
flocks would certainly fall a prey to 
these mischievous demons; and I 
swear to thee that thou shouldst pay 
me with thy Ufo for .this loss.” 
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Jaroslav promised to obey the 
dake*&injunction9, andretumed home 
highly pleased \?ith his flock ftom 
the city. He faithfully performed 
the duties of his office, and lived 
quiet and retired. He sometimes 
made trial of his lute, and when he 
played a merry tune oh it, his lambs 
would leap and frisk about, and he 
was convinced that all his father had 
said concerning it was true: but he 
could not make the same experiment 
mth the ivory staff, for he was too 
kind-hearted to kill even a brute 
animal wantonly, and he relied with 
confidence on the assurance of the 
good service that it would render 
him in case of need. 

The winter Mas past; the icy chains 
which had bound all nature were 
dissolved; the birds cheerily warbled 
on the sprays; the earth was co¬ 
vered with a robe of neW verdure; 
the trees began to display their ten¬ 
der foliage; lovely flowers were burst¬ 
ing into blossom; in short, all was 
gaiety and joy—when the duke’s 
shepherd fixed his wistful eyes on 
the beautiful valley which he was 
forbidden^ enter. When he con¬ 
templated the delightful aspect of 
the hills, clothed with the freshest 
gre^n, he could not suppress an in¬ 
ward impulse to drive his flock to 
these rich pastures, which M^ere much 
finer and more luxuriant than the 
duke’s; and he would often have 
3 uelded to it, had he not been de¬ 
terred by the rigid injunction of his 
master. 

One night he had retired to rest, 
and had not be^ long asleep, when 
he dreamt that a tall majestic female 
figure, wearing a long silken rohe, 
over which wak a cuirass of po¬ 
lished steel, and a bright helmet on 
her head, approached his couch, and 


cried* O wily bayl why?deet tbpii 
not follow tlie poM'm'ful impulise ef 
thy prophetic spiril;, which urges thee 
to enter tlie valley inciosedNby ^yoo 
lovely hills, where such goadtfortuoe 
awaits thee? Why dost diow sufteF 
the gossip ot' a timid 
ter thee from so^ii^'Oertain^gloi^ 
and honour?** Having uttered 4hea8 
words, the majestic figure inatanlly 
vanished. Jaroslaw awoke, and the 
{thoughts of this extraordittsty vision 
I prevented him from closing his eyes 
again for the rest of the night. 

Next morning when he drove Out 
his flock, the forbidden valley ap* 
peared more delightful and lovely 
than ever, so that he could no long- 
I er withstand theinvisilde power which 
; impelled him to conduct his sheep 
: to its rich pastures. What ill can 
be&l me? thought he. My father’s 
bequest secures me from danger of 
every kind; and should an enemy 
threaten me, I can either set him 
dancing, or in case of extreme emer¬ 
gency, deprive him of fife. Sus¬ 
pending his lute by a blue ribbon 
from hts ueck, and putting his ivory 
staff carefully in his scrip, be boldjy 
drove his flock before him into the 
charming valley. 

Jaroslaw had not advanced far be¬ 
tween the lovely hills, studded with 
trees covered with fragrant bloswnmH 
and his lambs skipped merrily about* 
in the luxuriant pasture, when he all 
at once perceived a giant,, wh^ was so 
tall, that he himself scarcely reacb^ 
to his waist. His colour waa hUc4;> 
and his features were distorted and 
hideous to bieAtold; a black^gaTiynt 
was loosely thrown over his 'idlau^ 
ders, and in his right hand ba^carried 
a massy club of Iw 

fic voice the gknt^Ctled to 
herd-boy, “ AudapibtfS 
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dni^fcthou^ttter my domain? Have:; 
linol^I<Hig^«iilce forbidden thy detect- jj 
ed race to apt>rouch my palace? But |l 
inatant death shall be the punish- j! 
Bient of rby presumption." Witli; 
tliofie words the giant, brandishing 
hiaelub, hastened towards JaroslaW, 
who fearlessly struck the cords of 
hifllutet and sung aloud the follow¬ 
ing song: 

’TU late—^ir Oluf speeds avay, 

To bid tUeguests to hU wedding-day; 

When, lu! as be passes the haunted green, 

A troop of el6n sprites are seen. 

llie £ri-king’s daughter was one of the band, 

' She stepp’d forth» and teoderM the knight 
her hand: 

“ Welcome, Sir Oluf! what hurry?” said 
she; 

** Come join our ranks and dance witli me ”— 

1 may not dance, 1, must nut stay, 

For to-morrow is iny wedding-day.”— 

** Hut hark ye, Sir Oluf, come dance with 
me, 

And a pair of gold spurs Til prof ent to thee, 
And a shirt of silk most fair and white, 

By my mother bleach’d in the pale moon¬ 
light.”— 

** 1 moy not dance, I must not stay, 

For to-morrow is iny wedding-day.”— 

I 

** But bark ye« Sir Oluf, come dance with i 
me. 

And a purse of gold 1 will give to thee ”— 

“ Your gold,” said Sir Oluf, were welcome 
I trow, 

But I may not stop to dauce with you now.”— 
** Kotdance, Sir Oluf! and wilt thou not? 
Th^ Sicknesrs and sorrow shall be thy lot.” 
ShO'strilck him on his manly breast. 

So i^ra ^ weight his heart ne’er press’d; 

Then rais’d him faint on his steed, and cried, 
Speed thee now', if thou wilt, to thy bonny 
bride!” 

, * ' 

And when he reach’d his castle-gate, 
H4i^ft^6thcr all trembling theie did wait; 
li|..cnxi(iitttona, said she, ** My son, 
Why<^t,so p«le? Why lopkstso wan ?”— 

“ Wan^ mother, and pale! Ah I well I might; 
I ‘hkVe' been in the Erl-king’s domain to- 

** Dta^my ehild,^y not so,” aha sigbed, 

** fball I tell thy ^uaom bride i”—• 

“Tdll^herj withkorse and hound I’m gjone 
To ftrti but Shalt be back anon,” 


Next morn, or ere the dawn of day. 

Came the bride and wadding-folk so gay; 
The wine-cup circled, with good cheer; 

** But where tarries Sir Oluf, my bridegroom 
dear f 

** Sir Oluf with horse and hound is gone 
To the forest, and will be here anon.” 

To his chamber soon the damsel sped; 

There lay Sir Oluf—he was dead ! 

At the first note the giant drop¬ 
ped his club, and when Jaroslaw 
began to play a lively interlude, he 
immediately fell to leaping and ca¬ 
pering, as if he had been bitten by 
a tarantula; and by the time the 
shepherd had finished the song, his 
enemy sunk to the ground completely 
exhausted with the severe exertion. 
Jaroslaw, thinking it not advisable 
to allow so strong and so dangerous 
an adversary time to recover his 
strength, ran up to him, and touched 
him with the ivory staff, on which 
he instantly expired. The conqueror 
could not suppress his curiosity to 
search the garment of his vanqpished 
foe, and found in his pocket a golden 
key. Haha! thought he, to this 
key there must certainly be a lock 
somewhere in this valley, and to 
the lock a house, or sq|»ic other 
building, and it would be a shame 
to return without discovering it. He 
therefore collected his flock, and 
drove it forward in higli spirits. He 
Iiad gone scarcely a mile when he 
perceived a magnificent palace, built 
of black marble; he went up to it, 
and, behold! the key exactly fitted 
the lock of tlie door, which he open¬ 
ed. At that moment he heard a 
loud neiifhinj; in the stable, which 
was exactly opposite to the entrance, 
and w’lien he reached it, he saw an 
exquisitely beautiful coal-black Iiorse, 
which pawed the ground, as if im¬ 
patient of inactivity. The bold youth, 
delighted with the handsome spi¬ 
rited animal, sprung tipoh bis back, 
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and trotted him roiind the spacious 
coort-yard. When he had thus 
amused himself for some time, he 
conducted the horse back to the 
stable, ahd ascended the stairs. Af¬ 
ter passing through several sumptu¬ 
ous apartments, he entered a spa¬ 
cious hall, the walls of which, like 
all the rest of the palace, were hung 
with costly tapestry; and in the mid¬ 
dle stood a round table, upon which 
were a large sword, a bowl, and a 
crystal flaggon filled with black wine. 
On the black marble table Jaroslaw 
read the following inscription in let¬ 
ters of gold: “ Hail to the hero who 
shall drink off the contents of this 
flaggon without being overcome by 
the potent beverage! he and no other 
can^ield this sword.” 

Near the table on black velvet 
cushions lay a bright suit of black 
armour, together with shield and 
lance, and otheev requisite accoutre¬ 
ments. J'he yoli^i examined every 
thing with great pleasure, and then 
tried to lift the sword, but was un¬ 
able to raise it a hand’s breadth from 
the table. He was almost tempted 
to empty the bottle, but an inward 
voice seemed to say, that there would 
come a time when he should have 
occasion for such extraordinary 
strength. 

The shepherd at length quitted 
the splendid hall, and having de¬ 
scended to the^court-yard, found all 
his sheep assembled round a small 
low door: no sooner had he opened 
it than out sprung a hundred black 
lambs, and mingled with his sheep. 
When he was driving bis flock, thus 
increased by the stock of the giant, 
into the dukq s fold, that prince 
chanced just then to be in his plea¬ 
sure-grounds, and surprised tty see 
the blwk among the white sheep, 


j1 he sent for the shephei^, ahcT asfee^ 
“ How cohies it that thy flock Ta so 
latge ? and to whom do thV black 
shefep belong?*^—** Mbst ^aciduS 
lord'and master,” humbty replied 
Jaroslaw; ** fO whom should the 
sheep Which are undet my care be¬ 
long but to thee?” The diike then 
frowned fearfully, and said; " Thou 
hast certainly disobeyed my com¬ 
mand, and hast risked thine own 
life and my flock, to gratify thy cu¬ 
riosity with a sight of the valley of 
Sharka.” The shepherd, in an atti¬ 
tude of supplication, rejoined, **For- 
give me, O my lord and sovereign; 
I did yesterday drive my flock to 
graze at the entrance of the valley, 
and on merely looking from a hill 
among the trees, I saw the black 
sheep skipping about without a shep¬ 
herd, and as they soon came and 
joined mine, I drove them all home 
together.” The duke raised his 
finger with a threatening motion, and 
said, “ This time I pardon thy iii- 
discretion; but I repeat my injunc¬ 
tion, and advise thee to beware of, 
again rousing my displeasure,” 

When the duke had thus spoken 
he retired, and Jaroslaw went quiet-' 
ly to his sheepfold: but he felt by 
no means disposed to obey the re¬ 
newed command of his master, for 
be had been too successful in his' 
first visit to the valley not to feel de¬ 
sirous of tiying his fortune there 
once more. Apprehensive, however, 
lest the duke might have him watch-, 
ed for some days, he waited a whole 
fortnight before he veitttit^d td drive 
his flock again irito'the forbiTOen, 
valley. He then proceeded through * 
the same pastures as hh had' done 
on the former occasion,. 

hundred paces beyond 

lace he came to a plain ^ailrrodiidetd" 
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giant 

auvtmo^ towai'4« l^m: liie w^a much 
t^l^r tJjw t^e Qt^QT, po .tiiut tlw 
youth,couIdJu^ve walkiid upright bor 
tvj^^lihia lege^, {n dther respects he 
w^not §o hideoifsiy ugjiy astheqther; 
he^waa 0 ^ th^ or^ary colour of men, 
Ur^^d in a wt^ wqoUen garpie^t, 
and armed, with a sickle of polished 
steel. This white giant called out 
as furiously as his black brother to 
the shepherd, when at the distance 
of several hundred paces, asking, 
how he had come thither, and what 
business he had on his dquiain. Ja- 
Voslaw, not in the least intimidated, 
replied, “Take my advice, Mr. Giant, 
and don’t be quite so haughty. I 
have humbled the pride of one such 
as thou already. I am come hither 
because I had a mind to see thi^ 
valley, and to let my sheep graze in 
these rich pastures; and if thou dost 
not molest me, I will neither rob 
thee of any thing, nor do thee any 
other injury.” The giant was too 
much astonished at the hardihood of 
the diminutive intmder to be able to 
reply, but raised his sharp sickle to 
dispatcli the young shepherd. Ja- 
roslaw ioimediately .began to play on 
his lute, and to sing a jolly hunting 
song; and the white giant fared no 
better than hU black brother: he 
began to leap and ciiper, but was 
able to continue t|^e exercise much 


longer. The shepherd feverel tim^ 
repeated his soi^, and played . Hit 
his arm sunk with fatigue from the 
instfument; but the giant had not 
yet danced away all ids strength. 
When the music ceased, he reco¬ 
vered himselt^ stepped up close to 
the. yoiUh, and again raised his tre¬ 
mendous sickle; but Jaroslaw nhn- 
bly slipped between liis legs, at the 
same time touching one of them 
with bis stafit) on which his enormous 
antagonist immediately dropped down 
dead, and would have crushed him 
in his fall, had lie not sprung aside 
with all his agility. 

Jaroslaw, as before, searched the 
garments of the giant, and found a 
key ,cut out of a single precious 
stone; and he had not gone much 
farther when a wonderful palace of 
crystal appeared befftre him. The 
key opened the gate, and he found 
every thing arranged here in the 
same manner as in the other: a no¬ 
ble horse, a fold ftill of sheep, all 
sorts of costly furniture; in the hall 
a complete suit of armour, with shield, 
sword, and lance, and also a table, 
upon which was placed a flaggon of 
wine, but every thing of a white co¬ 
lour. On the table \vas'this insciap-* 
tion in black letters: “ Drink with¬ 
out fear; he who can empty this flag¬ 
gon may defy the devil himself.” 

( To be continued.) 
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XwSigift .of making and reciting 
verses, at a moment’s no 
flee, upqn, any given subject,, ha; 
long bpen. a ^os^t of the Italians 
Their happy climate, their few phy¬ 
sical wpnts, allow them time for tliest 

their native tmdt 


and genius, uml their ardent imagi¬ 
nation, render them more suscepti¬ 
ble of momentary inspiration. We 
tramontane frost-bitten personages 
cannot think of these, things; we 
have enough to do to make both 
ends meet. We toil from morning 

Q 
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ti|l eight to provide sustenance for 
ourselves and our offspring; and the 
sustenance craved by a tramontane 
stomach is exceedingly substantial: 
it would satisfy to repletion three 
Italians in good health. The Nea¬ 
politan groom of the writer of this, 
who had to find Uls own board, 
could make a hearty dinner upon a 
small raw cucumber, with an onion 
and a moderate piece of bread; and 
if he happened to be luxuriously in¬ 
clined, a farthing*s-worth of iced 
ter from the stall at the comer of 
the street would complete his repast. 
Offer this fare to an English groom, 
and what would be his answer? 

But to return to Mr. Pistrucci, the 
first, as far as we recollect, who dis¬ 
played the improvisaiore talent be¬ 
fore a London audience. We went 
to the Argyll-Rooms at his last exhi¬ 
bition (28d June), and we can safely i 
aver, that he equalled, if not sur -1 
passed, the b^st improvisator! we 
heard in Italy. 

As many of Our readers may wish ' 
to form some idea of the nature of 
such a display, we shall briefly state 
what we saw and heard. 

Before the appearance of Mr. P. 
in the saloon, any person of the au¬ 
dience was at liberty to drop into a 
vase on the table a written subject. 
Many availed themselves of the op¬ 
portunity, and when the seer entered, 
he had to open some fifteen or 
eighteen papers propounding, among 
others, the following subjects (in Ita¬ 
lian): 

The Death of Lord Byron, 

'fhe Iiover tricked, 

• The Dandy, 

llte End of the World, 

Meleager and Atalaata. 
llie Deatli of Socrates, &c. 

Mr. Pistrucci, after pausing one mo¬ 


ment, began to atrmg the vhofe a( 
these sabjeeta into connected ppetry, 
which, IHce almost all his subsequent 
deliveries, he mng to the accompani¬ 
ment of a pUyel on the {uanorforte. 

“ The Dea& of Lord Byron” fol¬ 
lowed next, and some of the ideas 
Mr. P* hitroduced were select and 
pathetic. Byron’s shade, he exclaim¬ 
ed, at the elose of one stanza, will 
ever haunt tyrants and slaves! As 
there were many foreign Liberals 
in the room, the sentiment met witli 
liberal applause. 

Mr. P. then offered to sing an 
opera in two acts upon any of the 
given themes; and LAmante burlato^ 
“The Lover tricked,” was selected by 
the audience. He forthwith pi*o- 
claimed, with much humour, the dra¬ 
matis personae, and proceeded, partly 
by recitative, and partly by songs, 
deep into the first act. But as a 
two-act opera was no trifle in point 
of time, he left off, with the appro¬ 
bation of the audience. There was 
naturally a certain proportion of com¬ 
mon-place work in this extempore 
drama, but some good bits neverthe¬ 
less kept the interest alive. The 
old gentleman in love was railed at 
by his servant, who compared his 
master to Mount Etoa^ fell fire 
within and snow without, ^ethoii^ht 
this very fair, off hand. 

The description of " A Dfudy” 
had many hum<nx>us and 
points. . 

But Mr. P. appeared tu feeg^at- 
est advantage m his imprompfMtppcm, 
“ The End of the World,” 
last Judgments” Tbis 
in declamation withcAt |uid 

the subject must hitve hcisn jCi^pge- 
nialto his poetical vein^ 
dtsphyed a fervour wad* ap¬ 
proaching .anblmuty,' a 





deep impt^ssion on those who un- 
derflttx)d him; and those &at did 
not| seetned to feel hia meaning, by 
the emphatic and noble delivery, and 
the cxpi^essiveljr fieaming counte¬ 
nance, and the energetic and appro¬ 
priate gesticulation by which it was 
seconded* This was a great treat. 

Among other successive exhibi¬ 
tions of his Uncommon talent, Mr. 
Pistrucci collected from the audi¬ 
ence a number of concluding words 
for poetical lines in alternate rybme, 
such as 

. Pistrucci, 

.. amato, 

. Figliucci, 

.garbato, &c. 8iC. 


MUSICAL 

The Cherture, Songs, Duet, Glees, 
Chorusses, ^e, in tlhe Musical 
Cotnedi/ of “ Pride shall have a 
Fall!' as performed at the Thea¬ 
tre Royal Covent-Garden^ com¬ 
posed, arranged, and adapted to 
the English Stage by J. Watson, 
Composer at the Theatre Ro^al 
Covent-Garden. Pr. i2s.— (W, 
Eavestafl^ Great Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury*) 

WttOKVKR wishes for fourteen or 
fifteen pieces of good vocal music 
extremely well adapted for the pi¬ 
anoforte, with original poetry, with¬ 
out being particular whether he may 
not already be in possession of near¬ 
ly the whole of tlic eompositions in 
another shape, will not regret the 
j^urObase of this opera, which^ with 
•9 tHfiing eoDc^ptioa, has baen club- 
'bed from the worka of half a dozen 
'kud mere classic, or at least very 
j(M>p«lar( oomposera* ofteet at || 

pag^vilh an old finend 


And no sooner ?vere these put to 
paper, than he filled up the Wanks 
in connected sense, in the manner 
of the French bouts rlmh, 

Mr. P. derives great accessory ad¬ 
vantages from his uncommonly strong 
and sonorous voice, not only in his 
declamations but in his singing, which, 
as far as voice and modulation go, 
is much above mediocrity. 

A few songs were given between 
the acts by Madame Pastaand Mes^^rs. 
Garcia and Remoriiii; but they did 
not produce great effect, ow ing pro¬ 
bably to the insufficiency of the ac¬ 
companiment* 


REVIEW. 

‘ tian Boat song; there is Mamma tnia; 
(there are German and Spanish airs 
I and waltzes; there is Batti Batti; a 
bit of tlie Devifs Bridge; of Ricciar- 
do e Zoraide; of Tancredi, and God 
knows what all. The only air w Inch 
bears Mr. Watson’s name, as having 
been composed by him, “ He that 
lives in a gaol,” will be found to be 
nearly a transcript from Braham’a 
“ Rest, weary traveller.” This mis¬ 
nomer perhaps may be an error of 
the printer. 

The above musical drama has met 
with considerable success, and we 
are not surprised at it; for who wou Id 
not prefer a judicious and decidedly 
interesting compilation, like the pre¬ 
sent, to a parcel of namby-pamby 
ballads, vulgar comic bawls, and a 
few new glees, made up of stale 
ideas—of which material^ most of 
our new opera couippsitions are com¬ 
posed ? Until we have n;ade sufiici- 
ent advances in the art to produce 
oa our natjonal stage a regular opera- 

Q 
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MUSICAL llKVir.W. 


tic drama, of matured conception, ** Ahf wiy display those charyis, 
genial and original in its ideas, free fair maidf a Ballad; the Woirds 
from plagiarisms and imitations, we by T.Pontifexy Esq*; the Music 

shall be gainers by humbly con- by W. Eavestaff. Pr. 2s.-^{W. 

tenting ourselves with a selection EavestalF.) 
formed, like the present, from bor- The melody of this ballad is dis- 
rowed but good materials. tinguished by a taatcftil smoothness, 

** La Solitudefapopvlar French Air, good distribution and proportion in 
with Variations for the Piano- its constituent periods, and its ge- 
forte, composed for, and inscrib- j neral congeniality with the sense 
ed to, Miss Ware of North End, and metre of the text. The liarmo- 
by W. Eavestaff. Pr. nic aiTangement also is throughout 
2s. Cd.—(W.. Eavestaff.) correct and effective. In the latter 

A considerable space of time has half of the introductory symphony, 
elapsed since we have had occasion a greater degree of rhythmic regu- 
to notice any of Mr. Eavestaff’s com- larity would have been advantageous, 
positions, the general propriety .ind The favourite Air,*'Faint andwea- 
good taste of which seldom failed to rily,'' composed by Dr, Arnold; 

produce a very favourable itnpres- arranged, tvifh Variations for the 

sionuponus: we therefore feel the Piano-forte, and dedicated to 
greater pleasure in being able to re- Miss Christina Bird, by S. Lillyis. 
sume our acquaintance upon terms crop, Pr. .23.6d.—(Gouldingand 
equally advantageous. The present Co.) 

variations ingratiate tliemselves at Although these variations present 
the threshold by an able and very no studieil or striking combinations 
pleasing introduction. The theme of melody or harmony, nor any fea- 
w’hich follows is stated to be a French tares approaching the grand style of 
air, without wdiich information we the more celebrated musical writers, 
should have taken it for a German we are free to say, Mr. L/s labour 
waltz. Of the seven variations, the has afforded us not only satisfaction 
second is rendered interesting by an but considerable gratification. His 
effective middle part, and an apt manner is free from affectation; his 
harmonic arrangement in the second ideas throughout possess, in a pro¬ 
strain; the third variation e:(hibit3 a minent degree, regularity, good mu- 
well-conducted range of passages; sical sense, and a constant vein of 
the fourth, which reminds us of “ Ro- attractive melody. The latter merit 
bin Adair,” if faithfully executed ac- j is particularly conspicuous; and al- 
cording to the author’s intention, is though in variations the composer 
sure to gain approbation; the free- is naturally guided by his subject, 
dom find selectness of the active the gift of infusing into the changes 
passages in the fifth deserve great and amplifications of the theme the 
praise. In the sixth we observe an ch&^u^ of connected and rounded 
appropriate system of crossed-hand melody is by no means a matter of 
arrangement; and the seventh and course. 

last variation, although of simple be- In the second part of the.fitstva- 
glniring^' merges into an ^borate' riatien soitm gobd tn- 

' and highly effective coda» " 4rcidu0ed;4he second 
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pounds the theme under attractive 
triplets; in the third, good melodic 
fluency of thought forms a charac¬ 
teristic feature, and its second part 
especially calls for our favourable no¬ 
tice : the fifth variation is in the mi¬ 
nor tonic, which, however, is too 
soon and too suddenly abandoned 
for the relative major key, and the 
latter too long persevered in; in fact, 
but two bars in the beginning, and 
about as many at the conclusion, are 
in C minor. The sixth variation is 
replete with interesting activity; and 
the seventh and last, a march with a 
coda in character, is conceived in a 
superior style, and entitled to our un¬ 
qualified approbation. 

Vocal Anthology^ or the Flowers 
of Song," being a Selection of the 
most beautiful and esteemed rocal 
Music of all Europe, with English 
Words; also an Appendix, con¬ 
sisting of original Vocal Compo¬ 
sitions, and a Catalogue Raison- 
nc of the Contents. Part XL Pr.Gs. 
— (John Gale, Bruton - street, 
Bond-street.) 

The contents of this number of 
the Vocal Anthology are as follow; 

English. No. 1. The faireet flonere the vale 

prefert (Cilee,) by Danby. 

2. Young Luhin (Ballad,) by 

Thomas Limlev. 

3. Go, Zephyre, by lUtrzziNi. 

4. The itormy Ocean, \)y Ditto. 
Italian. 5. Dal iuo Slellato (Prayer,) 

by Rossini. 


German. 6. In vain they warm my heart, 

by Himmbl. 

Original. 7. Chanson du ilfar^itis de Ch^ 

telar d Marie Heine d*E- 
cosse, by Gather. 

Among this selection, the pre- 
ghiera and chorus from Rossini’s Mo¬ 
st in Egitto, stand proudly pre-emi¬ 
nent. The song from Himmel’s Fan- 
chon breathes a sprightly and ele¬ 
gant playfulness not to be surpassed. 
The editor states his surprise at this 
opera not having been transferred to 
the English stage; but we doubt, 
whether the general complexion of 
its plot would not, like many other 
of Kotzebue’s pieces, raise some 
scruples with a sober-minded British 
audience. Danby’s glee presents a 
fair specimen of the music which de¬ 
lighted a former generation. Rauz- 
zini’s two songs will be found to have 
lost little of their earlier attraction. 
The original composition of Mr. Ga¬ 
ther, to French words, is meritori¬ 
ous: we perceive in it some tasteful 
melodic thoughts; but the reciprocal 
keeping of the successive periods 
would have been susceptible of great¬ 
er rhythmicalsyinmetry; andthe idea 
at “ mais comme je suis en silence,” 
&c. page 47, might have been more 
aptly harmonized. 

The critical and biographical no¬ 
tices are judicious and interesting, as 
, usual* 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

MORNING DRESS. *' front of the cormge and half way 

Dress of plain jaconot muslin.; down the back is of fine book mus- 
made high, and finished with a trim- lin, covered with corded waved bands 
'^ming of work round the throat; the of jaconot, trimmed with very nar- 



1 l(y GENIiKAL OIISERVATIONS 

mm work; ewfined down the centre 
and at each epd with buttons: long 
sleeve, plain at the back, and orna¬ 
mented in front with corded trimmed 
bands, and fastened to the shoulder 
by buttons: small cuff edged with 
work, and confined at the wrist by a 
bund and button. The skirt is made 
full, and long enough to touch the 
ground; and the trimming at the bot¬ 
tom of it is composed of graduated 
divisions of corded bands, trimmed 
with narrow work, and arranged in 
the form of fern-leaves or branches, 
with buttons down the centre, and a 
broad hem beneath. Cap (i la 
haigfteme) of white crlpe Itsse; the 
border edged with rose<coIour satin: 
the cap is in one piece, and the crown 
formed by a drawing of pink satin 
ribbon> which ties behind; lappets 
hang free from each side, or are fast¬ 
ened under the chin by being drawn 
through a fancy ring: a bouquet of 
flowers in front of the cap. Cein- 
tnre of shaded ribbon, with a gold 
buckle in front. Yellow kid shoes. 
Topaz ear-'rings. 


BALL OKF.SS* 

Dress of shaded blue silk barege; 
the corsage circular and moderately 
high: narrow tucker of fine blond; 
the stomacher composed of blue and 
white satin rouleaus, ornamented 
from the waist over the shoulder with 
sweet-briar roses: melon sleeve, ter¬ 
minated with sweet-briar roses at the 
band: a very deep full trimming of 
tuUe round the bottom of the skirt, 
with a very broad blue satin roulcau 
at the top and bottom, and a wreath 
of full-blown roses in the middle. 
The hair dressed jin large curls miind 
the head, with a rose between each 
curk forming a kjnd of regular gv- 
load. JJe(^lac0,§ar-rh?gs,aiidbracc^ 


ON I'ASIIION AND DtlESS. 

lets, of cornelian. White kid gloves. 
White satin shoes, and ambeT*colour 
silk scarf. 

GENRHAL qBSL|lVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DRESS, 

Among the few novelties which the 
month has produced in promenade 
costume, one of the most elegant 
in our opinion is a pelisse of grass- 
green levantine: the back is full, but 
the fulness is confined from the tpp 
to the bottom by satin bands, to cor¬ 
respond in colour, which form demi- 
lozenges, each ornamented in the cen¬ 
tre of the back with a wrought silk 
button. The waist is long; the col¬ 
lar rather low, standing out a good 
deal from tho neck, and turning a 
little over. Long sleeve of an easy 
width, with a vei*y full epaulette; the 
fulness arranged with binds in. the 
demi-lozenge style, to correspond 
with the back. The long sleeve is 
finished in the French style by abend 
and button. The trimming consists 
of a wreath of palm-leaves, which 
issue from a twisted satin rouleau. 
The leaves are formed of satin folds 
of different shades of green, three 
in each, and the rouleau has two. 
This is a chaste and elegant style of 
trimming, and has a novel effect. 

Cambric muslm dresses a la pele¬ 
rine, with the addition of a light 
shawl or scar^ continue in favour for 
the morning walk. We have noticed 
a new spencer, composed of pale am¬ 
ber gros d'&ti, the bust of which was 
ornamented with satin rouleaus in 
the stomacher style, but disposed in 
a novel manner: in the centre of the 
bust is a row of wrought silk but¬ 
tons, from which the rouleaus, ar¬ 
ranged in the form of a tulipvlea^ is¬ 
sue on each these l^yes, very 
large on ^ upper part <4 the buati 
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decrease in size as they approach the 
bottom: the buttons are in the fovm 
of a star. The spencer fastens be¬ 
hind. 

Bonnets have not altered materi¬ 
ally in shape since our lust Number: 
the brims are, however, a little lar¬ 
ger and less bent over the forehead. 
Leghorn still continues in favour, but 
not so much so as those in satin 

or the different sorts of fancy 
silks, called by their French names 
of velours simuUy eelours tpingle, 
&c. &c. 

High dresses of hourre de soie arc 
becoming daily more general in c:ir- 
riage dress. They are worn with 
lace pelerines, of lace or barege 
scarfs. One of these dresses, com¬ 
posed of pale fawn-colour velours 
tpingle^ pleased us very much by its 
simple elegance: the corsage was 
a three-quarter height, made tight 
to the shape, and finished round the 
bust by a satin fold corded at top, 
and arranged in scollops by very 
small satin roses. The epaulette con¬ 
sists of a fulness of satin, disposed 
in folds one above another, and form¬ 
ing three large scollops, ornamented 
by roses. The long sleeve, rather 
wide, is terminated by a row of sa¬ 
tin sccdlOps, and Confined at the wrist 
% a band and button. The trini- 
mfog of the skirt consists of three 
tiers of deep folds of satin; they 
liave a corded heading, and are form¬ 
ed into scollops by roses. 

Laceand muslin pelisses,lined with 
coloured satin or sarsnet, continue 
also much infitvour; but we observe 
nothing new in their form: the fa¬ 
vourite colours for liiungs are, rose, 
aaurb, and amber. 

One of the prettiest carriage bon¬ 
nets we liave seen for some tune, is 
eomposed of white meCaUic gauze, 


: spotted with green floss silk: the 
crown is rather of a melon shape; 
the brim is smaller than they are m 
general: it is finished by a light and 
elegant trimming of white eripe^se 
intermixed with oak-leaves fonned of 
down feathers: a garland of half- 
blown roses and oak-leaves, compos¬ 
ed also of down feathers, ornaments 
the crown. 

Coloured slips, under white lace or 
cripe lisse gowns, are much worn in 
full dress: some lace dresses have a 
very rich and highly finished border, 
but no flounces; others have a flounce 
above the border. The trimming of 
cr^pe Usse gowns is of the Same ma¬ 
terial, but intermixed with satin or 
artificial flowers: in some instances 
both are used. A trimming, much 
in favour for satin or gros de Naples 
gowns, consists of folds of erhpelisset 
arranged in the foi*m of a V: a row 
of these ornaments, in each of which 
a full-blown rose is placed, goes 
round the bottom of the skirt, and 
between each V is a full satin puff 
edged with a fold of cripe lisse. 

White China crape dresses, richly 
embroidered in silver, are very fa¬ 
shionable in grand costume; and we 
have seen also a few white barige 
gowns trimmed round the bottom 
with a highly raised embroidery in 
silver. Never in our recollection 
has full dress been more magnificent 
than at present; the materials are of 
the most costly kind; and the quan¬ 
tity of gems employed in head-dress¬ 
es, as well as fi»r necklaces, con¬ 
tribute to render our dress parties, if 
we may be excused the pun, of a 
most sparkling description. 

Dress hats of cripe lisse^ bk»nd 
net, and white s%ttn, are much in fa¬ 
vour in full dress; Uiey are orna¬ 
mented with foathers^.and ia Sottie 
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instances a rose, or an ornament com- crown, Russian and Spanish to<j^ucs 

placed at the base are also much' in favour. 

S^e hats of blond Fashionable colours arc, azpre, 
net are spotted with gold, and have rose colour, lilac, amber, and vari- 
ft l^arland of marabouts mixed with ous shades of green. 

Mrs of ripe com in gold round the 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


PaiTis, July 17, ' 

My dear Sopiua, 

The weather in the begin¬ 
ning of this month was so extremely 
bad, that our promenades were near¬ 
ly deserted; and the few belhs who 
did venture Out were enveloped in 
shawls and redk^goies^ whiclj had 
more the appearance of winter than 
summer dress. At present the wea¬ 
ther is mended, and our fair prome- 
naders have once more resumed the 
light attire befitting the season. 

Muslin gowns are most generally 
adapted for the promenade; the blouse 
still supersedes every other form for 
the corsage of dresses. The robe 
6^ffseis generally trimmed yrith floun¬ 
ced dbposed in large plaits; they are 
three in number, mid a little above 
each is a slight embroidery in co¬ 
loured worsted. 

Muslins shaded in stripes, and ba~ 
riges oi a diamond pattern, are also 
fashionalde; but the newest material 
for:waikiag dress is jaconot muslin 
of a single colour: these gowns are 
always made en blouse^ and are trim¬ 
med with five or six rows of tucks of 
the same material, which are cut bi¬ 
as, and disposed in pointed waves. 
The favourite colours for these gowns 
are, lilac, blue, and very pale rose 
colour. 

)A favourite morning atreas, and 
onejWhiclv.is also much used for the 
\e %redingate of jacouot 
musUn: it is open^mfront; is trimmed 


round with a full ruche of the same 
material; and just above the fucke 
isa light wreath 6f leaves,eihbrpider- 
edincotton highly raised. Thesleeve 
is extremely wide, but confined to 
the arm by six worked bands, placed 
at regular distances. A large square 
pelerine, trimmed to correspond, fi¬ 
nishes the dress, which is worn over 
a petticoat of the same materia], trim¬ 
med with a deep flounce disposed in 
full plaits, and surmounted by very 
small tucks: this trimming is parti¬ 
ally seen, as the rediugotc is open in 
front. 

Another favourite dress for the 
spectai^le is composed of the palest 
lavender gros d'kL The body is 
made to the throat, but without a col¬ 
lar ; the bust is ornamented oU e^cli 
side of the front by five folds of sa¬ 
tin, which, extending from the shpul- 
der to the waist in a bias direction, 
forms a stomacher; the upper part 
of the bust is composed of a pl^ 
piece cut in a scollop in the middle 
of the bust, and edged with satiU. 
The sleeves, excessively full, are con¬ 
fined under the arm by a band, fast¬ 
ened in front by a button, which 
'gives the appearance of an epaulette 
to the upper part of the sleeve; the 
remaining part is left loose to a little 
below the elbow, but is confined 
down the lower peril of 
tbiwe^bands,- and-is Itif ei:' 

band and button; Tibet 
the skirt conifists 
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of ihc same material, placed at some 
d^tance from each other. 

We But few transparent bon¬ 
nets even at the ^ieo^aeile, but a 
great many of rice-straw and grox 
de Naples: the few transparent bon¬ 
nets that are worn, are of crape; and 
they, as well as the grot de Naples 
bonnets, are adoriied with short white 
marabouts. 

/Coloured silk capotes are much 
in favour for walking, particularly 
mahogany colour, nut colour, and 
hlueiviline; these bonnets 1h*e or¬ 
namented round the crown with 
wreaths of endive, disposed in wolves’ 
teeth, and a small bouquet of gold 
buttons and blue-bells is placed oii 
one side. 

Leghorn is equally in favour; and 
Isats of this kind are of three difFer- 
entshapes: the first, enpelermefthoX 
is, with a brim immensely large all 
round. The second, d la Fran^aise; 
the brim is very large in front, but 
not more than an inch broad behind. 
The third, drAaglaise, has a brim of 
an equal size all round. The strings 
of the chapeau i la Fran^aise are 
placed inside the brim; those of the 
chaieau d FAnglaise are attached 
on me outside, and confine the bon¬ 
net to the face. 

The dbhabille most in favour for 
the breakfast-table is the blouse d 
la riUgieute: it difibrs from the other 


blouses by having the fidnets in AsMitp 
arranged in three large |daita on 
each side. 

The materials for full dress are 
j white satin, white gros de Naples^ 
cripc Usse^ and English lace. Clear 
muslin is also very much in favour, 
particularly for young people, and 
for bals champttreSj of which we still 
have several, for the French dance 
in all weathers. Ladies go to these 
balls in half-dress, A cleai* muslin 
blouse embroidered au plumets^ a 
lace JichUf with a richly embroidered 
collar turned down. A bat of rice- 
straw, trimmed with exotics. A lace 
scarf tied round the throat, and very 
low. Grey satin boots laced at the 
side, Voilal the dress prescribed by 
fashion for a bal champetre. 

The hair now begins to be worn 
lighter on the forehead in full dress, 
and not so high on the crown of the 
head. Flowers are very much in fa¬ 
vour: crowns of intermingled red 
and white roses, placed very far hack, 
are much woni; as are also wreaths 
of lilies and bouquets of mignonette, 
lilac, honeysuckle, and woodbine. 
Fashionable colours are, rose, vio-^ 
let, lilac, green, gold colour, very 
pale lavender, and blue. The fa¬ 
vourite shade is the bleu-tetline: it 
is the same shade as lapis lasuli. 
Adieu, dear Sophia! Ever }’t)ur 

Eudocia, 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. LOWRY. 


U$ii£R tiliiB head we have this 
menth to record the death of diat 
eament arci8|;» Wilson Lowry, who 
the of June, at his 
Vol IK No. XX. 


house in Titchfield-street, aged 62 
years. The following just tribute 
pakl to his talents is extracted fVbm 
the literary Gazette: 

R 
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Tlie death of such a man as Wil¬ 
son Lowry, during the full vigour of 
his faculties, is an event that can 
scarcely be sufficiently deplored. To 
say that his loss has occasioned inex¬ 
pressible grief to every person wlio 
valued genius, talents, kindness of 
heart, and all the kindred qualities 
that appertain to these thstinguished 
endowments of the mind, is only to! 
repeat what every one, to whom the 
siid news has been communicated, | 
admits and deeply feels. 

The world of art has long been 
familiar with his works, and science 
has lost in him one of its ablest vo¬ 
taries; while philosophy has to de¬ 
plore in him a genuine disciple. His 
death has made a chasm in society, 
that no one person can at once or at 
present supply. His highly gifted 
widow, and his able associates in 
art, his w'ell-instructed stm and daugh¬ 
ter, can continue his name and repu¬ 
tation in art; but who can supply 
tlu)sc other qualities of mind and ta¬ 
lent that formed the intellectual por¬ 
tion of our departed friend? 

The early part of Mr. Lowry’s 
life was employed on works which 
do honour to the imines of other art- | 
ists. liis own, when attached to 
Ills own splendid works, became es¬ 
tablished as an engraver of the first 
order, and few great or useful de¬ 
signs were reckoned complete without 
his admirable burin. In works re¬ 
quiring scientific accuracy, in archi¬ 
tecture, in the delineation of machi¬ 
nery, he was unrivalled. In geogra¬ 
phical engraving he stands without 
a competitor, his son and pupil, Jo¬ 
seph Lowry, alone excepted; whose 
admirable geographical plates in the 
new Encyclopaedia are cited as 
proofs. 

Nor w^as it in engraving alone that 
this extraordinary man excelled. 


Whatever his powerftil and refining 
mind contemplated, was dissected 
and improved. In the'science of 
mineralogy be was deeply learned^ 
and his scientifically arranged cabi¬ 
net is not to be surpassed by any 
private collection in London. His 
opinion was constantly sought by pro¬ 
fessors; and the trade often availetl 
themselves of his knowledge, and 
were guided by his advice in the pur¬ 
chase of the rarest and the most va¬ 
luable gems. 

As a mechanician, his vast im¬ 
provements in the machinery of his 
art are acknowledged by every en¬ 
graver; while the correctness of his 
eye and hand, the soundness of his 
judgment, and the purity of his taste, 
threw all the charms of genius over 
his works; the greater part of which 
were the production of mechanism* 
of his own invention. 

As a philosopher, his knowledge 
of physics, of mathematics, of che¬ 
mistry, was great and undoubted. 

It M'as applied to the furtherance of 
his art, and to the relaxation of his 
leisure hours. His mind could sport' 
with what was laborious investigation' 

I to others; and the mildness of his 
voice and manners, and his suavity* 
of demeanour, were interesting even 
to children, who loved his converse, 
and were as delighted with his kind-' 
ly delivered information, as he was 
with their inquisitive prattle. 

His engravings of landscape and. 
antiquities were numerous and beau¬ 
tiful; but the best have tlie names, 
of other engravers affixed to 
having been executed for thm be¬ 
fore he was much known toihei^tK 
lie. But his later productioim^ar^ 
the ornaments of all the pnec^Mdf 
Cyclopscdiai, works of arcbitjeetUlWf 
and of art, &c. which have'beWpS)-'' 
lished. 



INTliLIJGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIKIC, &o, 

A N£w division of Thu IVorUl in 


niature, containing a Description of the 
Manners and Customs of the Natives of 
the Asiatic Islands, New Holland, and 
Van Dieman’s Land, in two volumes, il¬ 
lustrated with twenty-six coloured plates, 
is just ready for publication. 

£ariy in the ensuing winter will be 
published, in one volume 4to. A Descrip¬ 
tion of the hfund of Madeinti by the 
late Edward Bowdich, Esq, conduc¬ 
tor of the mission to Ashantee: to whicli 
areadd^da Narrative of Mr. Bow’dich^s 
last Voyage to Africa, terminating at 
liis death; Remarks on the Cape de Verde 
Islands; and a Description of the English 
Settlements on the River Gambia, by 
Mrs. Bow'dicb, 

A work, Avhich is to appear in numbers 
every four months, has been announced, 
with the title of Fieu's in London and it.s 
JinvironSy comprising the most interest¬ 
ing Scenes in and about the Metropolis; 
in which, not only the localities will be 
fftithAtlly represented, but it will be tlie 
endeavour of the artists to depict the cha¬ 
racter and interest which suel^Bcenes 
borrow from life and its various occupa¬ 
tions. The drawings will be made ex¬ 
pressly for tins vrork by J. M, W. I'ur- 
ncr, Esq. R. Am W. Callcott, R. A., F. 
Nash, and W. WesUdl, A. R. A.; and 
engraved, in a highly finished line man- 
neri by J. C. Allen. Each number will 
contain two engravings. This work is 
intended to delineate all that time or in¬ 
trinsic worth has consecrated in London, 
and will thus form a perpetual illustration 
to the labours of Lysons and our chief 
toj^^phers. 

intended publication of the cor- 
res{)m|i(krhc6 bf tlie late Lord Byron, an¬ 
nounced;'by Mr. lialhis^ has-been stop- 
p^Jty^anoijunctioa granted bytheVice- 
Cyi»M>^ori OR ihe »|>plieatioii of Mr. J. 


Mr. Charles Mills, author of tJic 
“ History of the Crusades," is engaged 
on a History (f Chivairy, 

Mr. T. Moore will, it is confidently 
stated, commence a Lifi of Lord FJyro?!^ 
as soon as he has finished that of “ She¬ 
ridan." 

Mr. John Malcolm, late of the 4 ^id 
regiment, has announced for jmhlicntion 
a volume of poems, thiT principal of 
which is entitled The Buccaneer, 

Mr. Galt, emulating the literary fecun¬ 
dity of Sir Walter Scott, has nearly rea¬ 
dy a new novel, entitled Rothelan, a tale 
of the English histories. 

Mr. J. P. Wood has nearly completed 
for publication, a Life of Law of Lanta.- 
ion^ projector of the Mississippi scheme; 
containing a detailed account of the na¬ 
ture, rise, and progress^,of ibis extraor¬ 
dinary joint stock company; witli ma¬ 
ny curious anecdotes of the rage for spe¬ 
culating in its funds, and the disastrous 
consequences of its failure. 

An Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Collfiiiatc i 'harch of St, Kathetine, near 
the Tower of London, by Mr. J, B, Ni¬ 
chols, will shortly appear. 

Mr. Reginald Morrice is engaged up¬ 
on a tale, to be entitled Oweyi irlendoiver, 
founded partly on the popular traditions 
of Wales, and partly on authentic his¬ 
tory. The author avows it to be his 
w isli in this amiouncenicnt, to direct the 
attentiop of tlie great northern genius to 
tlie rich stores of Welch romantic liis- 
tory; in which case he would be content 
to withdraw' his own unpretending com¬ 
position. 

Mr. Thomas Rowdier, editor of the 
“ Family Shakspeare,” is preparing a new 
edition of Gihbon^s History of the De~ 
dine and Fall of (Jte Roman Eptpire, 
adapted for families and young persons, 
by theomission ofobjoctionaVjle passages. 

A 'small volume is iu the press, enti- 
R 2 
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tied Jlcr/toirs of tht Rusej comprising 
botanical, poetical, and miscellaneous re¬ 
collections of that beautiful Hower, in a 
series of letters to a lady, 

Sir Richard C. Hoarc, Bart, is about 
to publish the second part of tlie Modern 
History of Wiltshire^ containing the 
Hundred of Heytesbury* 

Nearly ready, in one volume post 8vo. 
A Practical Guide to English Composi^ 
iionf or a comprehensive System of Eng¬ 
lish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic ; ar¬ 
ranged and illustrated upon a new and 
improved pla#; containing apposite prin¬ 
ciples, rules, and examples, for writ¬ 
ing correctly and elegantly on every sub¬ 
ject ; adapted to the use of schools and 
of private students, by the Rev. Peter 
Smith, A. M. 

Preparing for publication, A Guide to 
the Lord*s Tuble, in the catechetical form; 
to which are added, an Address to Ap¬ 
plicants for Admission to it, and some 
Meditations to assist their Devotions; by 
the Rev. Henry Bcifrage, D. D. 


Nearly ready for publication, JoaT^nh 
of (he Sieges of the Madras Army in the 
Fears 1817, 1818, and 1819; with ob¬ 
servations on the system according to 
which such operations have usually been 
conducted in India, and a statement of 
the improvements tliat appear necessary, 
by Edmund Lake, ensign of the Hon. 
E. 1. C. Madras Engineers; with an at¬ 
las of explanatory plates. 

Mr. John M‘DiaTmid has in great for¬ 
wardness, a Second Series of the Scraps 
Book. 

The fund raised for a memorial of 
John Kemble will be applied to the erec¬ 
tion of a monument by Mr. Flaxman in 
Westminster Abbey; to consist of a 
whole-length statue of the great trage¬ 
dian in the character of Cato. 

The monument about to be erected by 
subscription to tljo late Mr. Watt is des¬ 
tined for St. Paul’s, and Mr. Chantrey 
will be the sculptor. 




THE IMPROVISATRICE. 

From The Itnprovisatricc and other Poems, 
By L. K. L.* 

Amid my palace halls was one, 

The most peculiarly my own : 

The root was blue and fretted gold, 

The floor was of the Parian stone, 

Shining like snow, as only meet 
For the light tread of fairy feet; 

And in the midst, beneath a shade 
Of clustered roee, a foiiutaiii played, 
Sprinkling iU scented Waters round, 

With a sweet and lulling sound. 

O’er oranges like eastern gold, 

Half hidden by the dark green fold 
Of their large leaves; o’er hyacinth-bells, 
Where every summer odour dwells. 

♦ The extraordinary poetic talents of the 
young and fair author of this volume (pub¬ 
lished by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheap- 
side), are too generally known, from her 
beautiful compositions whteh have almost 
weekly adorned the pages of the literary 
Gazette, for this new production of her ge¬ 
nius to need any recommendatioR froiQ us. 


And nestled in the midst a pair 
Of whit^vood-doves, wliose home was there; 
And likean echo to their song, 

At times a murmur past along; 

A dying tone, a pl.iining fall, 

So sad, so wild, so musical. 

As the wind swept across the wire, 

And waked my lone ^olian lyre, 

Which lay upon the casement, where 
The lattice wooed the cool night air, 

Half bidden by a bridal twine 
Of jasmine with the emerald vine. 

And ever as the curtains made 
A varying light, a changeful shade. 

As the breeze waved them to and fro. 

Came on the eye the glorious shpw 
Of pictured walls, where landscape wild 
Of wood and stream, or mountain pile^ 

Or Sunnyvale^ or twilight grove, 

Or shapes whose every look was love; 

Saints whose diviner glance seemed caugbt ■ 
Prom heaven, some whose earthjicr thought 
Was yet more lovely, shone like gleapu' ^ 
Of Beauty's spirit seen in dreams. 

1 threw me on a couch to rest, * * 

Loosely 1 flung oiy long black hair; 
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It to sootib my troubled breast 

To drink the quiet evening air. 

I look'd upon the deep blue sky^ 

And it was all hope and harmony. 

Afar I could see the Arno's stream 
Glorying in the clear moon-beam > 

And the shadowy eity Qtet my gaae. 

Like the dim memory of other days j 
And the distant wood's black coronal 
Was like oblivion that covereth all. 

I know not why my soul felt sad; 

1 touched my lute—it would not waken^ 
Save to old songs of sorrowing— 

Of hope betrayed—of hearts forsaken: 
Each lay of lighter feeling slept; 

I sang, but as I sang, I wept. 

THE CHARMED CUP. 

And fondly round his neck she clung, 

Her long black tresses round him flung, 
Lovc-chains, which would not let him part; 
And he could feel her beating heart, 

The pulses of her small white hand. 

The tears she Could no more command, 

The lip which trembled, though near hU, 
The sigh that mingled with her kiss: 

Yet parted lie from that embrace. 

He cast one glance upon her face, 

His very soul felt sick to see 
Us look of utter misery ; 

Yet turned he not: one moment's grief, 

One pang, like light’niiig, fierce and brief, 
One thought, half pity, half remorse, 
Passed o'er him. On he urged his horse; 
Hill, ford, and valley, spurred he by, 

And when his castle-gate was nigh. 

White foam was on bis broider'd rein, 

And each spur bad a bloud-red stain. 

But soon he entered that fair halt: 

His laugh was loudest there of all; 

And the cup that wont one name to bless, 
Was drained ior its forgetfulness. 

The ring, once next his heart, was broken, 
The gold chain kept another token. 

Where is the ourl he used to wear— 

The raven tress of silken hair? 

The winds have scattered it. A braid 
Of the first spring-day’s golden shade 
Waves with the dark plumes on his crest; 
Fresh colours are upon his breast; 

The slight^blue scarf of simplest fold 
Is changed for one of woven gold. 

And he'is by a maiden's side, 

Whose gems of price and robes of priJq 
Wbard suit the daughter of a king; 

And diamonds are glistening 
Upon her arm; there's noi one curl 
Unfastened by a loop of pearl. 


And he ta whispeiing in- her ear '• 

Soft words that ladies love to bear. 

Alas ! the tele is quickly told— 

His love hath felt the curse of gold I 
And he is bartering hM heart 
For that in which it hath po part, 

There's many an ill that clings to love; 

But this is one all else above: 

For love to bow before the bame 
Of this world's treasure—sbaiUe! oh shtih'e I 
Love, be thy wings as light as those 
That waft the zephyr from the rose— - 
This may he pardoned—something rare 
In loveliness has been thy snare I 
But how, fair Love, canst thou become 
A thing of mines—a sordid grift&e? 

And she whom Julian left—she stood 
A cold white statue; as the blood 
Had, when in vuin her last wild prayer. 
Flown to her heart and frozen there. 

Upon her temple each dark vein 
Swelled in its agony of pain. 

Chill, heavy damps were on her brow; 

Her arms were .stretched at length, though 
now 

Their clasp was on the empty air: 

A funeral pall—her long black hair 

Fell over her; herself the tomb 

Of her own youth, and breath, and bloom. 

Alas! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin, 

As woman’s heart!—and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never reunites again! 

It was a dark and tempest night— 

No pleasant moon, no blest starlight; 

But meteors glancing o’er the way. 

Only to dazzle and betray. 

And who is she, that 'mid theatorm. 

Wraps her slight mantle round-her form? 
Her hair is wet with rain and sleet, 

And blood is on her snudl snow feet. 

She has been forced a way to make 
Through prickly weed and thorny brake, 
Uprousing from its coil the snake; 

And stirring from their damp abode 
The slimy worm and loathsome toad : 

And shuddered as site heard the gale 
Shriek like an evil spirit's wail; 

When followed, like a curse, .the crash 
Of the.piaqs in the ligbtiiiiig flash: 

A place of evil and of fear— 

Oil! what does Jultan’wlove do here ? 

. . . ' •. 

On, OP the pale girl went. At last 
Thp gloomy Arrest depths are past. 



And she baf reached the wizard’s deo, 
Accursed by God and shunned by meiif 
And never had a ban been laid 
Upon a more unwholesome shade. 

There grew dank elders, and the yew 
Its thick sepulchral shadow threw; 

And brooded there each bird most foul. 

The gloomy bat and sullen owl. 

But Ida entered in the cell, 

Where dwelt the wizard of tl)e dell* 

Her heart lay dead, her life-blood froze 
To look upon the shape which rose 
To bar her entrance On that face 
Was scarcely left a single trace 
Of human likenesis: the parched skin 
•Shewed each ftscoloured bone witbiu; 

And but for the most evil stare 
Of the wild eyes* unearthly glare. 

It was a corpse, you would have said, 

From which life’s freshness long had Red. 
Yet Ida knelt her down, end prayed 
To that dark sorcerer for his aid. 
lie heard her prayer with withering look; 
Then from unholy herbs he took 
A drug, and said it would recover 
The lost heart of her faithless lover. 

She trembled as she turned to see 
Hit demon sneer’s malignity ; 

And every step was winged with dread, 

To hear the cursc howled as she Red. 

It is the purple twilight hour, 

And Julian is in Ida’s bower. 

He has brought gold, as gold could bless 
His work of utter dcsolateucss! 

He has brought gems, as if Despair ‘ 

Had any pride in being fair! 

But Ida only wept and wreathed 

Her white arms round his neck; then breathed 

Those passionate complaints that wring 

A woman’s heart, yet never bring 

Redress. She called upon each tree 

To witness her lone constancy I 

She called upon the silent boughs, 

The temple of her Julian’s vows 
Of happiness too dearly bought! 

Then wept again. At length she thought 
Upon the forest sorcerer’s gift-- 
The last lone hope that love had left! 

Ilhe took the cup and kissed the brim. 
Mixed the dark spell aud gave it him. 

To pledge his once dear Ida’s name 1 
He drank it* Instantly the fiame 
Ran through his veins: one fiery throb 
Of bitter paiu~oiie gasping sob 
Of agony—the cold dsath-sweat 
Is on his face—bis teeth are set— 


His bursting eyes arc glazed and still t 
I'hc drug has done its work of ill, 

Alas! for her who wat<died edch brehth', 

The cup her love bad mixed bore death! 

» » >1 » I I , m 

BALLAD. 

Rt E. L 

When should lovers breathe their vows } 
When should ladies hear thcM? 

When the dew is on the boughs," 

When none else arc near them 
When the moon shines cold and pale, 

When the birds are siecpi^|f)r 
AVhen no vnicii is on tbe gale'ii* 

When the rose is weeping ^ 

When the stars are bright on high, 

Like hopes in' young Love’s dreaming, 
And glancing round the light clouds fly, 
Like soft fears to shade their beaming. 

The fairest smiles arc those that live 
On the brow by starlight wreathing ; 

And the lip*, their richest inoense give 
When the sigh is at midnight hrcathing. 
Oh ! softest is the check’s luvc>ray 
When seen by mooulight hoiirb; 

Other roses seek the day, 

But blushes are night-flowers. 

Oh! when the moon and stars are bright, 
W’hen the dew-drops glisten, 

'riieii their vows should lovers plight; 

Then should ladies listen. 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF 
LOUD BYllON, 

The hand that swept the magic lyre is still; 
That lyre so wildly strung siiall breathe 
no more: 

Still shall the memory of its echoes thrill 
Each heart that loved its music ns before. 
No more shall love, hope, jpy, nr forrow fiH 
The bosom still’d by death: Ua pangs are 
o’er. * 

Had I a tear, ’twould fall perhaps fbr'thea; 
But what thou art we all mustsbortly be 

Thy sircless daughter and tliy widowed brMe 
Shall mournTby bSpl^sS melancholy doom; 
And though the chill unfeeling world deride, 
Their tears of sorrow shal 1 bedew thy tomb. 
I knew thee not, yet still thou wert my 
pride; 

And since thb-A^wdrof Kfa hath ceased to 

hlooli^k' , 

Sweet be tby >t«b|i; may Forgivenels 
w^va 

Her angel pinions o’er tby early grave! 


I’rinted by U Harrison, 973^ Straud* 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY R. ACKKRMANN > 

THE ASIATIC ISLANDS ANDNF^W HOL¬ 
LAND: 9 volume*! with 96 colouied Eni^raringti, 
price idt. 

A PICTURESQUE TOUR THROUGH THE 
OttERLANDvid-theCHntoH aF Berne, in Switzer- 
Itod, illuitrated with 17 ntlAim'd Ciigmvings, hii<I 
a Map of the priticipai Muuiitaitie tad Glackie. 
Imperial 8 vii. \l. half-bound. 

CULINARY CHEMISTRY: ezhihiting the 
scientific Principles of Cookery; with ronctfC In¬ 
structions for the preparing good and whotesoine 
Pickles, ViiMfui's, Coiisrives, Fruity Jellies, Mai- 
roulades, oiid various other Alimentary Subotsuces 
employed In Domeatic Economy; with Ohserva- 
tioua on the Chemical Conatitniiuti and Nutritive 
Qualities of different Kinds of Food. With Cop- 


This day is pvhlished, la 9 volt ikhtb- PidftlH 
ORIENTAL WAM?»|MF*QSi 
Or, TRfe: FoRTphtsor Ftut: AlUmtnct. 

ByT. E,' ' 

Printed ft»r A. K. Nirtri»*i nndOi Unrdoiii 

Where ney iw hvi, InteljrjwMi^) 
TruHtion ef the Caelley l^R. M. R««)Mi 4 f*l«. 

Spectre of the Forest, a Romaneo, 9 voh. lot.M- 
Banker's Daughters of Bristol, by E. St CUiF, 
3 VoU. 18a 

What shall be, shall be, by Mrs. Meekc,'4'tola- 

iL 4s. '. . , 

Dob Juan de las Sierras, by Miss Lefanu, 3 voia> 


l 6 a 6 d. 

Wilderncw; or, YoHtbfol Days of W«shi«Klon, 
.1 vols. I 8 s. 


per Plates. By F Accum Price ps. 6 d binirds. 

‘ ‘ -^ — - I - - -- — 

VIEWS OF BUONAPARTE’S TOMB. 

' Lately published, by R ACKERMANN, No- lOl, 

Strand, 

TWO VIEWS OF THE TOMB OF NAPO¬ 
LEON BUONAPARTE in the Fsland oF^St 
Helena. Drawn on Stone by J. D. HAROiitG, 
from a Sketch taken on the Spot hy Asaiatanl-CoU' 
inUsary-General Ibbitsom, and printed by C 
Hullnandrll. The aize of the largeat View 
(taken from the South-East) is 19} inches by 8 |. 
Price 00 India Paper, 6 e- bd.; ditto plain, 3s 6 d. 

The size of the sMallest View (taken frum the 
North-West) is yi^iDObes^by 5^ Price ou Indie 
Paper, gs. 

From the Aathor having ittlded on the Island 
for some years contiguous to this spot, and an op- 
portunity h&vinjr in cojisequciice, been afforded 
him of making the Drawingawilti greater care and 
attentlod tliaO he <bp!d otherwise have done li<id 
be B casual visitor Id the Island, they arc 
submittal to the Public with an assurance of iheh 
being faithful rtprescntatlons* 

''I PARR ON scrofula. 

Dedicate hy perutlssion to the President of the 
. Eoyal College of Surgeons, London. 

Tbii^y is ^ubHsbed, th* Second Editloa, emtsh 
derably enlorged, price 4s. 


TO ladies--POUDRE SUBTI.h 
AlthougR Nature has been idorc bminlifui to 
the Udies of Great Britain, a* jnelly dcscrlbStf 
several authors the handsomest wi»meu in the kihiwn 
world; yet for a great aurober to be ptrfitci beaut ica, 
it is necessary to remove superfluous Hair 1 his 
imperfection J. DELCROlX has obviated by oftVf 
lug to the Ladles bis POUDRfi sUBTiL, for et 
feeling this olucct in ten mlputes, without incoq- 
yenieneu or pain, merely a cool sensation, and le^- 
ing that part of the skin extremely soft andsmoo^u 
After three applications,'ihe yljin will nHinue 
without any re-oppearaiice «f superfluous Hair 
J. D. will pledge htoself to tW iruili dl iUeM 
facts, which reudem it unitecesswry to sfty nay ihmg 
more of its merit, and mim^ w*tl he ivtiHaretl rf 
the Powder does ooi proVe efteciual —5S 64 eorh 

Also Darxitoig's PODDRE UNIQUE 
ehangiiig Red or Grey Hair to a beuutifol btown 

IIELCROIX’S POMMADK USQR 
NliUATRlCE, fill- lln (Jro»!lh niKi Prfs«.fa(iui< 
of th* Hair.-lo, Old BoNn-sinrtt ^ 

TOR BEAOTITYI.NO HU.\IA^ H,Uf:, ' 
Also fot Ciciinslug and piesei^iog ir, 

EXTRACT OF ROSI^. 

By UiOGic k 8R«CKn*HK (late DavUI Rigge and 
Son), C’ullivatori of Flowers, and Uistiilerk tb 
His Majesty. 


A TRI^TISE on scrofula, expiKBMory 
of a Method for its compleU EradieUflon, in which 
rearikrs W clearly and eatisFuetoFlIy asslgnld far 
the trequent failure of this mqd^ of treatment in 
thefaab^of other Prartilh ^ Jiqd Qtpyoddt 
tlonaj'Cases of Cure'(fctalh lltfihe natBcs and 

Member of iheJloyatCall^ef Surgeun^j London, 

PrlhtaBTorG. WightmaS, 46 , Fleet-street: 
Of .whom maybe had, by tllkjHm>c Author, A 

jiWAim ON *th£ curs or i^ccult 

CANCER, gvo. price 3 a 6 d- \ a ' 


This elegant Extract is prepmed pnocipullv 
with Hoses, from wliirh it derive* niild astriiigeiil 
properties, gives strength and l»ea»iy to tl»4 Hair, 
and imparts to it the deliraU fragrance of th«se 
flowers. Hair washed with the Extract soon be¬ 
comes pleuMngiy soft, bright, and luxuriant in ilo 
growth; and Hair that has been made Imrsh, 4iid 
IS turning grey by Ihe uHiiig of ardent Hplrild, pr 
other improper pi‘e;mratlou 8 to clean it, trill kdoli ^ 
be restored to its natural eoloUf, hrlltlaocy, auil 
beauty, hy a few applicattona of the Ejrtiflci'of 
Rosas, which is o’lty to be purchbsetl in Louiloif wf 
David RlggC end' Broehhank, Nb. 9$, N«W BbUtV 
•trehf.^ Price 91. aml 'liu. 



Am-RKTISKMKMS FOR AVGUST 


NEW FOREIGN MUSIC. 

EWpR unA r«. Bow CliuiTh-yarjdi 

rrfpticflitpy; ' PoWic,, tbiit tfcry bo«^o 

lately rrtetved extensive mldilional linpoitations 
of Novcltira, chiefly of hrat Compo^ern; ancli mv 
H uiomel, Welter, Npohr, Siivntmi, Riea, Roiiil)ei’>>, 
Uf, the.; which, logeilier with their )a>ue k, 
ore now arllini; at iiiipicreilenlt'd low Pi tci^a. 
Orderf to »ume extent for rA|iort>illon» to Piofc’*- 
* 0 ^, and the Tiude,. iu<e( ntuat libcnil Tpi uif. 
Bofnao StrliiKs for Vitdliniy Tenor Vinlonfellos, 
H^rpa, ami OtiilHia, of tirat quality, coiitinuallv new 
liilpnrUlIotta, ut aery inuderale Prlrea. Of Violin 
Ftraii and Co. expect a new Importation daily 
direct front Italy, and are receiniig^ Onleia itnlici’ 
ffinda Cataloi^ueacralis. Rrockbaua'aGeriiiun Eii- 
cyclapffdifl, I8 vuia last e(htioii,at 4/. lor. K. and 
Co. wilt feel much plraatife in piociirin(( Forciffii 
Booha for their Frieuda. 

The moat prolific diarorery that really preventa 
the Hair fallitif off or tnrniii<' (O'ey, and pi-odiicea 
0 thick giowtb oo bald pUvea, ia 

ROWXAND'a MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL iathe fliwt production of the tige, and 
patroniaed by the ROVAL FAMILY; their linpp. 
rial Miyeatiei the BMPRBOR ami EMPHFSS of 
RURRIA; bis lin|ieiipl Majealy lire F.MPEROR 
of CfiftNA, hy their eapecUl Aiitborily, and moi^t 
of'lbc ^nbitity tbrouKhuut Europe. 

TbU.OIf^ ia tite Original andGehuinc, which for 
'many years baa been iinm''i*!iully adinlied, and is the 
heat and cheapc«t article for nourialniig (he Hair, 
prermliog Ha falling off or (iiiitiiig grey, in ca»rs 
of ftirkacaa, atarin, fright, aludy, acroiichenieni, 
he .; preaeiwea it to (lie latest peiiod of life, and pro¬ 
motes a hixariant growth on the baldest places. 

CORLT HAIR.~It produces and muhea the 
ewri inti-dorinff exercise, or in damp weather; ren- 
dert flair, that ra harsh and dry, as soft as silk, 
flfiBity, olegani, and beauCifiit. 

INDISPOSITION, Accouchement, &r. during 
which this OH ahoiitd be regnlarl) applied, ns It 
prerettts the Hair being injured, such hs faltiug off 
or chaogiog colopi't and reiaiua its beauty; piodu- 
cA S^ISXRtli EVEBHOWS. kc. 

xriLdkbn'. RAIR—a doe attention to Chil 
dfOp^'Hlur ta of the'greatest itnporiauce This 
Oil i» invhlusble: it eradicates the scurf easily and 
p i aoaoBily» and is superior to combs, soaps, *&c.; 
muitf the Hoie fiem in iU roots, and fixes a sta. 
mW'for 0 beoutifni Head of Hale. Price 3s 6d , 
7 a,, ioa. 6d ,,and ti. is. per bottle. 

'^F.D,Vriff$kEnfl, GREY WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, tfalt* oq (he Head, rlTcctiialiy changed to 
Braarff 1^‘Dla^' hy the use of 

ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By uifrrHy aretliifttllie Hair, it immediately pro- 
dwreo h'perfhet ehaiige. Price es., ys. 6d., and 
I Os. 6d. pCV bottle. 

^jr.^hoavk Proprictorp, A. ROWLAND k 
HatU»i| Gai;deii, Holbom. London; 
anlK^py jippolidmenL by roost Perfumeia aud Me- 

.... 

Jlsh.dhr AO>VLANn'« OIV» or ROW 

idmeree ihe' stgnatimf,' *^'A. 
RutrLA^'DaiylAONj*! Allotlicriorceouirtcrferts 


RBPFaRTORY OF Aim FOR APRIL i»23 

f 

(Ste Article UALI/S. PATENT bT«VReH.) 

, • ’ ' , 1 

Tun object of this important invention is to 
extract all Colonring Mnlterfrom the Wheat in the 
miiiiiifactuie of ^(:iich, uhich has bithrrto given a 
yellow dve to Linen, iSce. An eRVetus) reinedy for 
this tvil WHS nevertirfoi'e discovered,and as |b^ 
dition of Blue has beconR* a general expedient to 
CAiiteni, rulhtr Ibnuiomourc i(,n peih’C^iwHite 
lias neither been oblaiiud nor expected by oidluary 
means. The white or French Starch (thiil is, sim¬ 
ply Starch without Blue,'. IS got into disuse, heiug 
ofa dirty yillow roluiir: altereus the P^iteiil Starch 
is of sifi almost dazzling whiteness; and being pii- 
lified from all graHt>er Mtbsiauce, is, when dwoUed 
for usual purposes, exofedingly clear and heaiiti- 
fill, and of sitpcriuc strength. The Patentee whs 
led to this disrovoiy in lefcieuce to Urlhigand Co *« 
Lace Concern (in which he U a Purtucr); and (they 
have found It of iticaicnhihle use in preserving the 
rolniir, iitid giving a irauspHrenl quality to their 
Lace, as it does to Muslin, Linen, &c.'*—i*o he oh- 
tallied of eveiy icspeitahle Dealer in Town nnd 
Country, or, in cmivenient Paikagc.*. at G- F. 
ntLINf* and ('o.'son/y-Lace fVore/tou^ein Loniitn, 
147, Strand, near Somerset-linuite. 


F 


DR. SYDEaNHAM’S FAMILY RILLS 0 

HEALTH. 

Thfsf. PilU (cntirelv vegetable) are unrivalled in 
cases of Headache, Lo'^s of Appetite, Nois^ and 
Giddiness iit the Head, Low iiess of Spirits, Flatu¬ 
lency, Ohstnu'led Digestion, together witUatl Af¬ 
fections of the Liver and Riliotis Disorders. These 
Pills contain not one atom of mercury.or mUcral, 
and arc $0 peciiliitrlv mild in their action as to irc* 
quire no roiifiHemeuJ or alteration in diet,, .Tbs 
most deliratv females find tlieoi. maieii.tlly 4)Sfl«A« 
cisi to tlieii general health; and nil who havs.jwed 
SYDENHAM’S PI LIS prouoiince them the inusi 
SAFE, MU.D. Slid VrFrCTlIAL FaMII.Y MuM* 
CINE EgTANT Nothing ran pinve the supiimrlty 
of these Pills moiC than the numerous Cases com. 
niiiniratrd hy persons of the highest respectability, 
and the countenance shewn tlicm hy the first Me¬ 
dical Chaniclers in present practice lyavsl j^id 
Military Men, Pei>oiis residing in hot climates, 
those leading scilentary lives,andCommerlriaTtSea- 
tlemen, will find them acevtam nssislaiit l'i'i>el 
the attacks of disease arisinir front 
persnee, the want of exercisC', drlBe eflfbcrtViiTelP’ 
mate. One Pill taketi at the hdn^ of dihn^Lktf-] 
rairably calculaled to assist digestion,•i*dwct‘llV- 
cesses of the table, and give a heslthy aclloli the 
stomach. Iiiboxrsalis iJJ;, w'fid;,4x. anil’ 
foriite nse of families and fpr expoMatltin, TaVVc^ 
boxes, by which there is aconstdifrftblesa^'iii^j df TlV.,‘ 

CAUTIONPrtrchasera'nfe request efldo ghbetwe. 
the name » REES U Written ba the 

GoVfrnihenl ^tamp aflfxcxl toeach boN. tw dl^iad' 
gnish'them froih IwiTATioNi sold tindef' oWnRtff 
titlea.-«Stdd by Messrs. Bntlera, €heiq«aidi% 
Ucgen(«itreel;LoHdon,andSackv]|te.s(iTet;DuWRhf 
SuUcro and Co., Row Churchyard; Newbem^’g, i 
Kdwnrda, St. FanVs Chnrrliyafd^ Barehi^s^ 
lifai-ke#; flaltger, Oafowbstpfiet j^>*GMiWr|ilj49teinMip 
and bv HtostTeiihcCtable MedKiiH^VeiidcMAdifhg' 
Uiiiteli Kiojd^m. ^ 
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R. ACKERMANN’S 

Prepared Gerimne Cumberland ^laek^Ltud' Pendts^;^, 
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s for Drawinj;, useil by Artists, Draiving*Ma 9 Uis,nuii ? 

CK ditto, Uitio ^/N-' t 


OF DIFFKRENT DKGREES OF llAjRONESS AND DEPTH OF 3HADR*^ r •. : 

n A Degkee HAUDEit tliaii geunma Cambcrinnd lAnd, arid u$ed g.euci'ally 
Artists for Outlines. ’ ; 

Hu Two Degrees hakdek, and n>e(l bv Atchiiecis, ‘‘ / 

HHH Three Degrees iiarheu, and used {iy ArdtiUctSt EnjfineerSy ■ 

' • ' &.C. &r. 

' F FiseHencies 

FF DoUELE THICK 

H Black For Shading, and used by the samc^ 

B U A DEEPER Black For Shading than B. 

H n Hard and Black for Shading. 

Ac-kermann's/ fwe nctfK/ne CM7/r6er/r//irf Black-Lead Pencils, not p/T/^«r^*rf, have been 
known for many year-* ns the best Pencils for Sketching and geneial ii*e. They are par¬ 
ticularly adapted for young Students to copy from Lithographic Simlics. 

• ■ The prepared Pencils F, FF, B, and BB, serve for the deep Shades and hnisluiig Touches, 

N.B. Dtv/w;//]w A//I/CI m/s of every Description, nml the greatest Variety of Div/tc- 
.ia’^-Uooks and Rudiments in Lithoy^raphy, &c. &c. &(\ 


ARITFICIAL riiETH. 

Mr \V. BEACAJ.L, sritGLON-DKNTlST, 

11, NCWAXAN-STREET. OXFORD-STREKT, haviojr 
wilh iiiir* milling diligeiire long iioiilo tlie Science of 
Artiticiul Teeth, where nieelooiiml contrivance is 
re^oMte, his peentinr ftioiy, conlrnues to supply 
Ihe loSsofTeeth with Natural or Artifical, in a su¬ 
perior mnnurr, without the least pain, from ft single 
Tooth to a complete Set, AT I ITTl.E MORE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 
Teeth etemicil if ever so disrolouied, and leiidcicd 
white find heantifiil, without pain or injilvy Hi the 
eiianifl. Dcruyed Teeth or Stumps extiacicd tvifh 
Hir Uthiost care and safety, or stopped to prevent 
irrtluti6n on the Nerve. Every operation on the 
Teeth and Gums-^Attends at home from Ten till 
FMir _ 

VVALSirs tilNGLK^SREDS, 

Prepared solely at the iVarehouse, 

; No. 100, STRAND, 

NeH Door to Ackerman! 8*a Refositorv. 

..THUhigldy eateeniCjd Freparation witl befoiuid 
rif the g^'catest utility in nil disonleta where a wtinn 
sl^l^^l^tittic ftiedieitto is requisite: ilia, ihcrefure, 
partH’ularly rernmiiiended in Complaints of the Ui- 
e^fj|i<^jprgaiis, such as Wind^ Spasms, liuliges*. 

Cramp, and Paiiii^ in the Sttmiach, 
arifj^ from luxurious indulgences of the table, A-c. 
HtC;, It is abo recommendeil to those who are nr* 
tho^ ptniod of life u hen the Digestive Pow- 
erip.pay^Jiffonicso enftwhied or impaired as to ren¬ 
der it stomachic and invigorntiiig Medicine iiidis- 
p^aUy tlFceasary. WAI^H*S GtNGER^SEEDS 
hagiiig f<^ liiirly Thpriy Years bFto putroifMd ly 
tbQ Nobility and Geatry,and recommended by Me- 
di«ai jtieiifif IjiR first cmmenco, their betiefieial 
qURj^ipd btye-btronte fatty eatabRsheik This lift! 
iodtsetui ^ome to offer an inferior aitiole to the Pub 
lir^ iRAhedlsuppointment of many, ami no small 
iiijusjrio. tbia Mtnbltsbincfil^ is from a sporious 
kiiid^.btsiot^ptoourei^ that promised ond experteit 
heitf^Lltoa nut bean obiatned.—Snid as abovr, hi 
houlcs at il ts*, loa. 6d., 7s , and 9w 9 d. ilmfb. - 


I CADET^ ANU PASSENGERS TO tNOt^. &C. 

Akk respectfully, iiiforined, they ^^sitppJied 
at S. Unwin's General l^nipmciit War^Jj^pnafv^y 
Luinhard-strvet, with rvHy ifcqulsitc for the Voy. 
iigc And their Use in the Country; CtilicoSfiirti^, 
Linen ditto, Cravats, Di'essiiig^Gowns, JcAiiJaifi. 
cIs und Trowsers, Towels, Table Linen, S*!ici'is^ 
Hosiery, Drosing Cases, Swords, Sn^hes, Enau* 
lettes, Eruah-Cftses, Wriiing-Dosks, Nca-Beildiug, 
Bullock Trunks, Jkc —Mrs. Uiiwln, having i|ie sy* 
pcnntcndeiiccof the Ladies' Department, soltirifa 
those who are preparing their Equipuienta^ to wisit 
her ShdW'Rooius, and in<4pect her axlensiva Mock 
of Dnsies, reaily-iiiade Ac.^oy ;th|^ iasriwl 

wholesale trims. No connexion withauy other liuiise- 

A CARD. ' * 

In this a<.re of luxury and }iecottonshcss,'Wlien 
the luiiiseietioiis of youth disappoint tl^.c^cji^CtN'. 
tioiis of niatiiidy, and laythefoiindatiOttof^reiuo- 
tuieaiid sickly old age, it is not to beXrondefedlhat 
a medicine of such reslorni ive power na S EDDON*!f' 
AROMATIC I.0ZI:NGE,S. OF 8TBBL stiorfM 
ohiHiii the sanction and reeommemhitionof Ike MMt 
enlightened nirdicat chmactera of Eiu^ps*'- Mynp» 
persons, who were lately labouring under mfintii- 
ties which rendered life insupportable, arc now cn* 
joying health and vigour; the weak, the lai»ftiid,>tbc 
relaxed, I he emaciated of Fiilier aex, i hose who bffv 
iropaiivd their constitutions by a long realdji'bCf In 
hot and uiilualtby diiiiutes, the nervous at^tbt 
debilitated, will find in this aieilirine the halm of 
cotnfoii, a dcgicc of rc-aiiimatiun, and a 4lcIhrh|All 
IrniiHitiun from misery and iiifiruiity to health noA 
cumfoit. 

Lei PadilUs .Vur/<a//ct de i^JontpeUier, or Aromy* 
tie Loaenges of Mi el, are pirparedby d. 'P.'^iT^n, 
(sole proptictor), and sold liy htk Akent,' Qfp« 
FORD, 104, Strand, ill lioxes at 79 . and '>is.each}. 
also by most respectable venders iti the kingdom. ' ^ 

To prevent imposition, each Imx is signed hy tfto. 
Proprietor (J. P. MwMony in his'own babif 
wutpibt wlin h none can possibly Im genuine. 




AOVKIITISKMUNTS J'<Mi AUGUST ISii'l’. 


Esiahlislitd upu'iinh of Twtotf'onc Year ^ 

Fur Ihe Sale of IRISH U^E^' by tbc Pbce, il 
th(t Hrlfe, 4* »»« Ilie^utJTIr 

vf UtOO.VlSBUKY-iiQrAKt:. four fiom 
ibempof ^^OHtbilmpMm•slreH, Holbfiiii 

The miSH l.lKFeN COMPANY bcf^ leave tn 
aintftuiire to tUe Public^ tbat tbe above House it 
itieir only HalabliMbment iu tins country; u^liere 
ibey coutinne tfi Hupply tlie Nobility, Gentry, and 
tin Public, with M'ARRANTEO ((ravs-bleached 
Linen, fur Sbiris and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
coloiir, at n price cuiisiderably lower tbati they can 
be procored through any other medium. They 
alaeeugage to reluiii the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken aa usual. Cuiiiilry and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. BoNOTAN, 4 , Biooioshiiry'sqiniie, London. 
JOHir DoYI.E, 31, St. Maiys Abbey, Dublin. 

Under the especial Patronage of the PRINCESS ^ 
. E.ST£RHAZir,and ilie lata PERSIAN AMBAS¬ 
SADOR, and many distinguished l*erioiiages, 
and recommended by the most eiiiiueiu Pbysi- 

ciapa. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOn, 

A Conuetie of vital importance to the support of 
PeniAfe lovdliness. Powerful of effect, yet mild of 
influence, this admirable specific possesses Balniiniic 
pfOMrties of aurpriaiiig energy. It erailicates 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutaneous Ertipiious, gradually producing a 
dcdlcatuly clear soft Skin; transforuis even the 
mdat SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists the scorching rays of the 

[Sun; 


Suii; Buccrssfiiiiy opposes the attack of iiub'iucHt 
wp}iHief,bnd reitUeiii ibe llltr^ll and rouch beau- 
ti(<gl}yi^,^siuoo|h,,aj|dereit; impurtstotbeNLCKi 
Pace, and ARIRS a healthy and jnvcuile btou.ni; 
diflii!M>8 a pleaMiug cuoluesa; and, by due pei server' 
aiice 111 the apiiluatioii of ROWLAN D's'K.4LY- 
DOil, produces u bi-aiitifu) Complexion. 

The KALYDDR is equally lutlispensahlc in the 
Nursery aw at the Toilet. Pcrfecily iooditious, ic 
iiiiiy he u«iod by the most dctlcale Lady with llus 
asHiirauce of safety and etfleaey, possessing soflea> 
mg and bealingpropcrties. To MOTH ERS NURS* 
ING their OFFSPRING, it gives, in all cases of 
incidental iiiflommatiuu, immediate relief; cools 
the mouth of the Infant, and enhances materuat 
pleusmc in the act of administering alimentary nou* 
rishmeiit. 

To Gentlemen n hose Faces are tender after Shav> 
mg.—A great infelicity which uiiends the operafiou 
of Shaving, is the iiritatioD of iheSkm: many Gen* 
tleiiieii suffer greatly fiomthiscr.iise. ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR will be found cx< client beyond piece* 
dent, iu ameliorating and allaying thatmostiinplea*- 
Biiiit sensation.—It lemoves unpleasant harshness 
of the Skin, occasioned by iutense solar heat or cold 
winds; and thus to the Traveller, whose avocattoiH 
expose him to various ebauges of weatlier, proves an 
infallible specific, a prompt resource, and as cun* 
duciug to comfort, a pleasing appendage, and mva* 
Itiablc acquisition. 

Sold in Pint Dottles, at 8s. 6d. and in HalLpints, 
at 49. bd. each,duty included, by the sole Proprir* 
lots, A. ROWLAND & SON, No 2o, Hattun- 
Gardeii, Holborn, London; and, by Appoiiiimeiit, 
by oinsl Peifumers and Medicine- Veiideis who 
I vend Ihetr celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Observe, none are ficnuine without the sigua* 
lure, « A. ROWLAND & SON." 


JRfnflington Hsfe^TOorfes anb ilamifactor^, 

SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARRANT, AND GRACIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. TOE 
DUCHESS OK GIDUCESTER. PRINCESS SOPHIA, and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 


TiiK'Prodsictions of t4»s Manufactory are respectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry, 
andFashiotittbie World, as far surpassing all others in every desirable requisite lor Lace; 

trsp^sparenUy clear, without tlie necessity of starching, or any injuijous process to 
ffiUW ttwm 90: they are of the mos$t beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artists, 
and Eoraign, retnified pecoliaHy fur this Manufacture in every elegant Novelty qf 
Caitdme, as Robes, Dresses, Palatins, Pelerines, Scarves, Veils, Fichus, Shhwis, Trimming 
flikd^FTouncinff Laces, Edgings, Footings Caps, Sleeves. Handkerchiefs, NeU. Plaiting, and 
evBcy flthor Article of Fashion, hotli White and Black, at the real manufacturing Prices; 
ilwefere cheaper than even the common Productions. 

prevent the imposition of tlie spurious Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticket at- 
Mebeo; with the Arms of their Ruyal Highnesses U>e Princesses; and tiie Genuine Keo^ 
gbgtou Lace cannot possibly be Hud ariv vi'here but at the 

MANUFACTURER'S ONLY WAREHOUSE» 

30, SOUTHAMPTON - STREET, COVENT - GARDEN; 

And R^ait os we ll as Wkoksale , oJ tie 

' .JRamifsmini anb u, Hen^mston^^^uare, 

Hcnjsinfljan. 

Orders manufactured to match any kind td* Laoe, White or Black. 


I’ilfchasmor L^iesleartng their caril8>are rest>ecifully.iQfQraie(l!tbAt>he Hours tos^elbci 
SwhuMry and Lace^Wotksby young- Females at KenMogton^ are from 10 to 1, and ? tiU5. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

PublUhers, Authorst Artists, and Musical ComposerSf arc requested to transmit 
on or brfore the \5th of the months Announcements (f Works which they tnay have on 
handf and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical Publications also, \f a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be duty 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, of a moderate length and of an 
interesting nature, suimble for our Seltciions, will be acceptable, 

P.L—Oscar—Crito—An occasional Correspondent—Matheniaticus —and 
B—y, are not adapted for our pages, 

Enama should address her complaints to the Editor qf the publication to which 
they rtfcr. 

No such paper as S. inquires qfter has reached our hands. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every Month as 
pubibhed, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-York, Halifax^ Qkebec, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £4 12s. per Annum, by Mr. THoaNHict, of the General 
Post-Office, alNo. 21, Sherborne-lane^ to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadia, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £4 12s. per Annum, by Mr. Seiusant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 22, Sherbome-lane; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr.^Guv, at the Kast-India Mouse, money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, for either 3,6,9, or 12 months. 

Thit Work may also be had qf Messrs, Ardon and Kuai*, Rotterdam, 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

STOKK-PLACK, THIi: SKAT OF COLONEL VYSE. 


Store-Place is situated in the pa¬ 
rish of Stoke, about four miles north¬ 
west of Windsor. It is an old-fa¬ 
shioned but comfortable house, co¬ 
vering a considerable space, and en¬ 
livened by some very fine trees of 
the acacia and cedar species, that 
grow most luxuriantly a few yards 
from the mansion. The cedars arc 
remarkably fine; their dark tone ad¬ 
mirably contrasts with the variety of 
woods that embellish the lawn. 

Before Field-Marshal Sir George 
Howard, K. B. (grandfather to the 
present owner), became the posses¬ 
sor, the grounds were laid out in the 
old-fashioned villa taste, of which 
happily few specimens now exist in 
this country. Besides birds, quad¬ 
rupeds, and bipeds, that seemed to 
eidst ia these grounds, pf box and 
Other shrubs, here were holly-hedges 

; No.xxf. 

* \ » * * 


carefully formed into the shape of 
breakfast-tables, with a representa¬ 
tion of a court breakfast of the age, 
allformedof thelivingbox, to comme¬ 
morate a royal breakfast that took 
place on the lawn. These absurdi¬ 
ties disappeared before the geni¬ 
us of Brown, and if he had left 
no other work, this charming place 
would have sufficed to stamp his 
fame for landscape-gardening. 

The walks are natural, and extend 
a considerable distance, at times 
striking into the woods, and at others 
continued by the water, of which 
there is a fine sheet, that adds con¬ 
siderably to the embellishment and 
beauty of the grounds. In a line 
with the edifice is a handsome greeiH 
house, near wbichoa rustic bridge il 
thrown across the water, imbosoiit^d 
in woods. This leads to a smallbut 
8 
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pleasing temple, from which the home 
scenes and the overhanging woods, 
with a delightful turn of the lake, 
form a sequestered and truly beau¬ 
tiful scene. 

The embellishments in the patlc 
and pleasure-grounds‘are numerous 
and in the best taste. The walk con¬ 
tinues from the temple to a wood, in 
which stands an ice-house, surmount¬ 
ed by a Gothic tower, forming a pic¬ 
turesque object The woods are so 
interwoven as to constitute groves 
that exclude the mid-day sun; af¬ 
fording in summer cool delicious 
walks, leading among a variety of 
woods to a considerable distance, em¬ 
bracing a picturesque rustic covered 
seat on a wooded eminence: a wind¬ 
ing path leads round to the base, the 


interior of which is a grotto of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, formed with a 
great variety of fine specimens of 
Bristol spar and other minerals- To 
this grotto is atjbached an inner cham- 
ber^'irhieh forms a bath: the whole 
is sequestered, and the water ap¬ 
proaches its side in serpentine forms. 
Hence the principal walk continues 
by the water in its approach to the 
house, passing some flower-gardens, 
with their embellishments. Windsor 
Castle, Stoke church, and Gray’s mo¬ 
nument, are pleasing objects as seen 
from various parts of the grounds. 

The mansion contains several good 
paintings, and among them is a fine 
portrait of Sir George Howard, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


MRS. PALMER’S VILLA, RICHMOND. 


This classical little villa was built 
by Sir Robert Taylor for Sir Charles 
Asgill, The elevation is of the Tus¬ 
can order, and after a design by Pal¬ 
ladio. For chaste and simple elegance 
it far surpasses all the other works of 
this architect, who was remarkable 
only in his cumbrous structures for 
giving space and grandeur to his 
apartments; and notwithstanding the 
comparative smallness of this villa, 
the apartments are large and hand¬ 
some. 


Our View is from the river Thames, 
shewing the principal Front. It is 
built of Bath stone, and forms one 
of the chief embellishments of the 
neighbourhood of Richmond. The 
grounds are limited, and the whole 
is formed into what may be termed 
a lawn, which is terminated by a 
pretty Grecian green-house. The 
kitchen - garden, attached, contains 
an excellent hot-house and conser¬ 
vatory. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND THE STATE 
OF SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF ITALY. 

(Continued from p. 97.) • 

At length the fiera begins, and ** enchanting Si^ora Lodoh; alllfie 
with it ihe incessant jubilation. The ladies are equally fiiscinated by Slg- 
general rehearsal is over, and the J nor Gallinaccib; and the nrti lM bf 
reports made of it are extremely fa- the cehbr^ mabsifo ZantaiH Is 'eSti 
vourable. All the gentlemen are al- tolled as a vdbUtfie 
ready prepossessed in behalf of the They now repdr fbll dressed^^tEet 
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first representation, for which thej 
theatre is illumintUiQ a giomo ; and, | 
bating the intolerable heat, they are 
pretty comfortable. In every box 
you discover one or perhaps two fe* 
male huste, and these busts are fur¬ 
nished with eyes, which eclipse even 
the illuminasnone a giorno^ Again 
I exclaim, ‘‘ He that hath eyes to 
sec, let bin) make good use of them!" 
For the rest, things go on at the 
theatre much in-the same manner as 
1 have already described, except that 
now the bustle in the boxes has 
reached its highest pitch, and the 
doors do not rest a moment. Indeed 
it cannot be otherwise, since at least 
ten strange cavalieri are presented 
to each lady; and the native cava¬ 
lieri, in tliese days of danger, strive 
to gain as much notice as they can, 
lest the strangers should cause them 
to be totally forgotten. 

The new opera of the maestro 
Zanzara*3 is given, together with a 
gran hallo, every evening during the 
wh ole so that the company re¬ 

mains four hours and upwards in 
the house; and as the opera never 
fails to excite the utmost enthusiasm, 


tie prevails; nay, the crowd in the 
latter is frequently so great, and the 
heat so intolerable, as to convey a 
correct idea of the hold of a slave- 
ship, only with this difference, that 
while there the blacks lie packed like 
herrings in a barrel, here the white, 
brown, and olive-colourCd stand jain»- 
med so close together, that they 
have the greatest difficulty to take a 
glass of lemonade or sorhello; and 
if they wish to move backward or for¬ 
ward, every inch of ground must be 
gained with the utmost exertion. In 
Italy no virtue is so highly reveren¬ 
ced as a prudent economy, and only 
that is accounted a real pleasure 
which requires the least expenditure 
of cash: hence it is easy to conceive 
that all the descendants of the pious 
Aineas find themselves as much in 
their clement in the botteghe, where 
a few pence suffice to procure them 
an adequate supply of lemonade and 
sorbetfo, as a fish in water; or indeed 
still more so, since the said sorbetio 
not only gratifies the sense of taste, 
but is an object of economical spe¬ 
culation, and thus affords an oppor¬ 
tunity of killing two birds with one 


the composer is regularly called for 
every time at tlie conclusion of the 
piece; as ^e the Signore Anitza and 
Lodola, and the Signori Gallinaccio, 
Bertuccia, and Pepistrello, at least 
ten^times during the representation*. 

At the corsOf in the casino, and in 
the botieg^e, an extraordinary bus- 


*-Thi8 callmg (chiamare sul proscc- 
nioj is not only'customary in small towns, 
but equally common in large ones. Dur- 
.ing' ^Uie camivai last year at Venice, the 
.<^ra of TcbalHo and holina^ with mu- 
^iaby the CavaliereMoriacchi, was given; 
tha cqn;kp^8er a^d all the singers 
&r. six or eight times every 
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stone. I once witnessed myself die 
success with which a very wealthy 
count, who sat beside me in a very 
crowded boltega, carried on a specu?- 
lation yf this kind. He asked seve¬ 
ral times for half a portion of ^or- 
betto; and thus rendered the duty of 
the waiter, who had the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty to work his way through the 
crowd to get at th^ illustrissimo 
signor, still more arduous. I took 
the liberty to remark, that xiillustris- 
simo, instead of ordering two half 
portions would please to. call for a 
whole.one, not,QxAyiUustrissmo hint- 
self would be a gainer, as he would 
be much sooner the 
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ureter. I was soon convinced, how* 
ever, that I knew nothing at all about 
the matter; for illustrissimo proved 
to me, that by this manoeuvre he 
gained in every half portion nearly 
a whole spoonful of sorbetto; since 
the caffettieref in mixing half-por- 
tioDSi was obliged to add a blessing, 
as it is called, to make them appear 
to advantage, whereas he made it a 
constant practice to filch a little from 
the whole ones. To prevent this 
iilching, and to gain nearly a spoon¬ 
ful of sorbetto, &c. &c. &c. 1 was 
struck dumb by this unanswerable 
argument* 

The game at ball, which takes 
place in the afteraocn, has but little 
interest for the ladies: yet there is 
no want of spectators. Those of the 
lower class are very numerous; and 
many persons of the higher also at¬ 
tend to admire the Signori Spazza- 
strade and Parabolani, especially as it 
is here allowed to express unbound¬ 
ed admiration and consequent¬ 
ly the exhibition requires the expen¬ 
diture not of coin, but of time only, 
which neither the higher nor the 
lower classes well know how to dis¬ 
pose of. I should suppose, that to 
be amused by this game, a person 
ought to understand it; but as I do 
not understand it, I thought it et- 
oeadvely tedious. An open space, 
or any wide street in the town, is 
marked out with due solemnity for 
the gome, and divided by a line into 
two parts. The players, dressed in 
short jackets, with silk aprons reach¬ 
ing to the knees, and horned with 
scarfs of various colours, look like 
rope-dancers, tumblers, or the run¬ 
ners of distinguished personages. 
Some stand on one, some on the 
other ride of the line, wlule others 
nM0ll themsciridi on the line itself, 


and are €$lia caceia, catchers. At 
length one of these gentlemen Steps 
upon a plank laid obliquely, and a 
fellow standing at the foot of the 
plank throws the ball towards him, 
on which he runs swiftly down the 
plank, and strikes it a violent blow 
with his arm, which is encased for 
the purpose in a wooden machine, 
called bracciale. The ball flies to 
the players stationed on the other 
side'of the line, and is sent back by 
them. Sometimes the signori alia 
caccia also put themselves in mo¬ 
tion, and after every blow tellers, 
likewise in appropriate costume, car¬ 
ry certain conical poles, first to one 
place, and then to another, and count 
the points; but why or wherefore all 
this is done, and which party finally 
won or lost, I never could make out. 
The entluisiasin of the spectators 
seems to be in general very mode¬ 
rate ; a few faint cheers only are oc¬ 
casionally heard; and I recollect but 
one instance, namely, when the ball 
was struck with such force as to fly 
over the town-hall, that loud and 
unanimous bratos and evviisas burst 
from the spectators. This was an 
extraordinary case, and hence for 
several successive days nothing was 
talked of but the baQ and the height 
of the town-hall. 

The Corso diBarberi excites more 
interest, but let no <me imagine that 
it exhibits even a shadow of out Eng¬ 
lish races; for these barberi are as 
unlike our race-horses, as the Nea¬ 
politan or Papal guards to Caesar’s 
legions. The thing will neverfbe- 
less bear looking at once or twice; 
for a town thus arranged Ibr the 
corso certainly affords a very pretty 
sight* In the streets tihroughwhklh 
the horses havefto nut, ate erected 
stands, which, Kke the balcari|eaite^ 
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fcorated vnAi oorpetsy Ibewkidovs, 
and the house-tops, are crowded with 
spectators* At the meia (the goal) 
h raised a stand, wbkh is richly de¬ 
corated for the umpires, who take 
their places there wkh a look of vast 
self - importance. These umpires, 
some of the most distinguished per¬ 
sonages of the town, commence the 
ceremony by riding over the course 
in old-fashioned state-carriges, to see 
that every thing is in proper order. 
The course is seldommorethan three 
thousand paces; it begins in the 
high-road at some distance from the 
town, and leads through the gate 
and the streets to the meia. On the 
first day, tlie barberi run without ri¬ 
ders, and are goaded by balls fur¬ 
nished with sharp spikes, and at¬ 
tached to the girths. On the second 
day they are ridden by boys, called 
Fantinu When the umpires have 
inspected all the arrangements, and 
found them complete, the signal-guns 
are hred, the barberi start, and get 
on as fast and as well as they can. 
Were I required to find a simile for 
their speed, I would not trouble any 
of the thirty-two winds. I have seen 
a barheroy which was esteemed one 
of the best racers, overtaken and dis¬ 
tanced by an Hungarian hussar, who 
was stationed as a guard by the course, 
and could not resist the temptation 
oftunning along with the rest, though 
'thd barbero was full a hundred pa- 
jcesin advance when the hussar clap¬ 
ped spurs, to his Img. When the 
whole is over, all the Fanltni, head¬ 
ed by the victors bearing the prizes 
which they havewon, parade through 
die streets; and as, in the country 
where the cHrem floiurishes, it rarely 
'liappetis that any pubUo Or private 
'«0t oondudes witlmut u begging 
iwut^^dstse Fanimi fbree tbeirway 


into tSie babteghe^mAbi ihe-ev^mtOg 
into the boxes at the dieatre, bawl- 
ingwith all their might, Ilhietri^si^ 
mi eccelewee/ date quaklte tma Oi 
poeeri Fantinif* 

1 once witnessed a tragic scene 
which occurred at a Corea di B&r~ 
berL The high-road on which die 
horses started was bounded on the 
right by a deep ditch, that had liot 
been railed off. A fine bay, whkh 
had attracted general notice, and On 
which several conaderable bets were 
laid by some foreigners (Italians ne¬ 
ver bet), being on the right wing, 
was thrust by his boisterous compe¬ 
titors towards the ditch, and at length 
precipitated into it. The spirited 
animal, however, got up, and again 
appeared on the road a few hundred 
paces farther on, where, though the 
blood streamed from his mouth, and 
one of his fore-legs was broken, he 
still endeavoured to limp along on 
the other three, till he dropped down 
dead. No language can describe 
the rage, the frenzy, the despair of 
the owner of the unfortunate barbe¬ 
ro at this sudden disappointment of 
his fair hopes. He threw himself 
down by the horse, rolled hhntrif in 
dust and blood, tore his ahoggy 
locks with both hands, struck his 
head and breast with his fists, ^bel¬ 
lowing most tremendously, and ever 
and anon pouring forth such execra¬ 
tions and blasidiomiee as the brtdn 
of a maniac only is capable of CKfilt- 
ing. When I Saw this felfow tj/hig 
beside his steed, which had quitted 
the world so calmly, and with such 
noble resignation—when I Say I saw 
him l>ing thus, foaming at the mouth 
and wallowing in *the dirt, upon my 
honour, I would rather have ctdled 
the barbero comrade, cousin, OFbro- 
(imr, tiMtirfius ItaKaiw UnraWAM 
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how long he went on in this mfviner; 
for though I had, during my resi¬ 
dence iti Italy, become somewhat ac¬ 
customed to senseless imprecations, 
though I had even heard Genoese 
sailors curse and swear during a 
storm, still I could not bear Jo listen 
afty longer to this madman, and ac¬ 
cordingly left hini< 

I cannot help reckoning cursing 
and swearing among the worst habits 
of the Italians- Other nations, our 
own for example, have the charac¬ 
ter of being addicted to this vice; 
the Hungarians too are real virtuosi; 
but all of them—Jews and Wallachi- 
ans, half-brothers to the Italians, in- 
tleed excepted—mustresign the palm 
to the latter. That you hear every 
minate the most obscene words, even 
from the lips of well-educated per¬ 
sons, and in genteel companies; that 
the Italian never expresses either as¬ 
tonishment or pity, admiration, sym¬ 
pathy, or any other sentiment, with¬ 
out prefixing some indecent word, is 
an impropriety to which you at 
length become familiarized: but a 
cursing and swearing Italian U an 
object of nlrfiorrence; and it may 
safely be affirmed, that no human 
imagini^don could devise more un¬ 
meaning and absurd extravagancies, 
than proceed from the mouth of an 
Italian when under the influence of 
any violent passion. That during 
such paroxysms they sometimes utter 
conceits and sallies which are highly 
conriennd original, cannot be denied. 
An Italian prince, for example, en¬ 
joyed the honour of sitting down 
every day to cards with his sove¬ 
reign, the Duchess of Parma. This 
prince was an inveterate swearer, and 
at every piece of ill luck, even in the 
preCCboe of her imperial hig^pess, 
he iMotdd }K>ur fi>rth a torrent of 


nuine Italian curses 
so that he at length recelve4 ^ip* 
timation, that he could noilongixhe 
admitted to the card-table of the 
duphess. He then swore, stud cor*' 
roborated his oath yixtk the mOBIt 
tremendous imprecation^ nevfx to 
curse and swear again; and several 
days actually passed without a ain^ 
blasphemy escaping his lips. Bu4 
having one evening an extaordinarj 
run of ill luck, he nevertheless kept 
silence, though his inward commo¬ 
tion resembled that in the laboratoi- 
ry of Vesuvius the day before an 
eruption. At length came the fi?* 
nishing stroke; a promising game^ 
on which a considerable stake de¬ 
pended, was again lost: unable lon¬ 
ger to restrain himself, yet not dar- 
ing to give vent to his nmrtification, 
an internal conflict ensued, wlucb 
would probably have put an end to 
his life, had he not luckily chanced 
to cast his eyes oa a picture repre¬ 
senting Christ standing before Pi¬ 
late, at the moment when the latter 
says, ” Take him away and crucify 
him!” He was now relieved; he rub¬ 
bed his hands smiling, and while he 
nodded approbation of the conduct 
of the governor, he muttered be¬ 
tween his teeth, "£raro, Piktio/ 
bravof PilatoT 

Another Italian, who was fikewii^e 
jilted by the fickle goddess, had 
ready exhausted the whole &rsG^ 
of execrations: a paroU^ on whic]^ 
he had staked his last hope, was rf- 
jected; whereupon, foaming ,wim 
rage, he pulled Ips hat with 
left hand, and b^eld it before 
while he extended hid ^lit ^warc^ 
heaven, and pronoundng the 
of a saint, ttmie a nkition ds u tp 
seize hisa, and tlurow biiii 
Wttb 
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th^ 'nhines'of some dozens 
of sdntif and at each name made a 
snatch with liia right hand, caught 
hold of the one whom he named, 
arid threw him' into the hat to tlie 
‘ When he conceived that he 
Had th^^ collected a sufficient num- 
of saints, he quickly turned the 
hat over, and shook it violently, so 
that they all tumbled out on the 
^ound, where he trampled and 
stimiped upon them till he was tired. 

It is amusing to remark how habi¬ 
tual swearers, but at the same time 
pibus Italians, indulge their propen¬ 
sity, yet without endangering the sal¬ 
vation of their souls: thus, if the 
favourite Corpo di Dio, or Sangue dt 
Dio, comes into the mouth of one of 
these devout blasphemers, he readi¬ 
ly changes the D into B, and says 
Corpo di Bio, which means nothing; 
or he chews and mumbles the Dio 
between his teeth in such a manner, 
that you can scarcely tell whether he 
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says Dio, Bio, or any thing else» If 
the equally favourite Corpo deii0 
santissima Vergine has already esr 
eaped him, he is cunning enough to 
subjoin Martina, instead of 3/a»:ta, 
at which the queen of heaven caiuiui 
possibly take offence; or lie says, 
Corpo della santismna Vergine la- 
vandaia —Body of themost holy Vir¬ 
gin washerwoman—and thus, W'ith- 
out committing any sin, he extricates 
himself with honour from tlie di¬ 
lemma. 

Among the Italian execrations, 
with which one might fill a tolerable 
volume, I have always been particu¬ 
larly struck with the Maledeito da 
Dio e dal Papa —Accursed of God 
and the Pope.—“ And of the Pope,” 
that part cannot fail to drive to de¬ 
spair such as are greeted with this 
ph rase, little as they may be disposed 
to care about the circumstance of 
being accursed of God. 

(To be conthined.) 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF POPULAR SUPERSTITION 

IN GERMANY. 


The following narrative, from the 
pen of Captain L. Forster, an officer 
in the Gotha contingent of troops at¬ 
tached to the French army during 
the sway of Buonaparte, is not only 
curious in itself, but also interesting, 
as It serves to iHustrate the supersti¬ 
tious notion on which the incidents 
in'tfee very popular Germi^n opera, 
Dlk' Freyschu^, are founded: 

It was in the year t811, during, |f 
I mistake hot, the march from Hain- 
burg lo Stralsumlf 'with the two qIBt 
cei^'hf my company, the Lieutenants 

Br-r* arid C. vpn W-mt, 

* was,^if|^ in £t<m 

Captain, and m garrison 

dtGrithi. 


that we were quartered ip an ancient 
castle inhabited only by the keeper. 
We found but a single habitable 
room, which we were obliged to share 
with our servants; and as we had not 
only made a long march that day, but 
were wet through with a soaking 
rain, we seated ourselves soon after 
supper round the fire-pUice, in which 
a cheerful fire had been kindled* 
The conversation turned on a variety 
of topics, till at length it fixed upon 
hunting and shooting: many curious 
stories were related, many instanqeil 
of excellent shots were uieutionq^ 
and at last v^qus allusipus werb 
made to the secret arts of gapiekeep- 
era, These led tri a narradvA|,wi^^ 
which, on account of, 1 may sdy, its 
liorrible singularHy, I was partich; 
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larly ptruck; wi vUich 1 will end^- 
repeat as nearly fi$ possible 
iothe yfox^ of the relater. 

Ulrich^, the servant of !(iicutenant 
r, who was born in a wood- 
l^d village of the duchy of Gotha> 
and, as be himself said, bad frombis 
youth associated much with game¬ 
keepers, and been accustomed to 
shooting, began as follows: “Yes, 
oaptaio, you may think as you please 
about it, but gamekeepers are up to 
things that are really astonishing. 
With Mr* C—^r, head-forester at 
Fx—^—th, there lived an old game- 
kooper, who could certainly do more 
than merely eat bread. He had to 
alljappearanceao ordinary gun, with 
which be never used any thing but 
ball whether he was firing at hares, 
birds, or any other sort of game; 
and he was never known to miss, 
oven at distances exceeding by twice 
or three times the usual range of 
such a piece: but this was not done 
fairly, for ’tis certain Old Nick had 
^hapd iu it”~We all laughed.— 
“ ILaugh as much as you please,” 
said Ulrich, “ still it is positively 
trueu You shall hear. One evening 
we were sitting together, the old man 
I axp speaking o^ severally oung keep¬ 
er, and Charles, the son of the head- 
;^e8ter. We were talking of the 
^pmaUe.nce of the old man*s gun, on 
which he observed, that what we 
had hitherto seen was nothing to 
urhat he could dqi adding, that he 
)vould imtpcdiately fire out at the 
window, if we would first decide in 
what part of the coimtry he should 
shoot a piece of game, and what kind 
of j^ame it should be. This appear- 
^ credible to us; but for |un we 
a sfot in the forest^ about 

ii W ^ 

. * As &r as I know, be is sifit Bving, 
soda mastetftaiior at Gotiuu 


out ot the window, as he iism sai^ 
and we repaired to tlie spot 'specitfe^ 
and there sure enough we fbyn^a 
fox that bad just been * 8 ^ 0 ^^ ^ ^^9 
son of the head-forester, ^en 
a youth, was very quripus to hoow 
by what means this was dpne; and 
the old man protpised to teach hi^ 
the trick, if he had courage to learn 
it. Charles was desirous of learning^ 
but desisted at the decisive momenh 
frightened by terrible appiOntions, 
—« Well,” said. I, “ but did Charges 
never tell you in wl>at way a pers'^n 
was to set about it?"—“ O yes. Ifbu 
must strive to gain posseAsion ol^'a 
host already consecrated for the ho¬ 
ly communion. Witli this and a gun 
loaded with ball, you repair^ on the 
night of Christjuas-eve, to the ^o- 
rcst, nail the host to a tree, go bac& 
to a little distance from it, and 
a loud voice renounce th& befief hi 
the blessed Trinity. Hereupon ^^^u 
fire at the host, and this done,' you 
will find upon it three drops bloo^. 
These you wipe off with a piece pJ 
paper, and then make a lolo 
may be done at home) m^nypart^f 
the stock o{ the gun, put tl^e 
into it, and close it up again, 
all these ceremonies h^v^ 
performed, every hall fired^ 
piece is sure to hit wha]teypr 
owner pleases.” 



one 



such absurd and stupid stu£^but 
Ulrich persisted in his assertidn^ti^t 
the thing was nevertheless {rue.— 
“ For/’ continued he, “ Charles 

C-r'contrived to procure a host, 

and went out into the forest with the 

eve." 

ed tbe oath 
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lie U)ok to the ttees were 
geoef aiMl hp saw nothing but our 
S<iTiour» as laige as lUe» hanging on 
the crossi and innumerable 
kd^al sliapes dancing about liim; 
on which be threw down the gun and 
ran Away.** 

*rbe important events of the cam¬ 
paign in Russia, the eleven months: 
which 1 passed in Panzig, daring the 
siege of that city, and many as well 
cjieerful as melancholy hours which 
1 have spent since that evening, were 
not capable of erasing Ulrich's nar- ■ 
rative entirely from my memory j but 
wlieofiever the stoiry occurred to my 
mind, I knew not whether to regard 
it as a fabrication of Ulrich s, or it 

were not so, whether C-r might 

not have been the dupe of a heated 
inugioation, and fancied he Saw things 
which in reality had no eScistence* 

When, at length, after the surren¬ 
der of Pan^ig, I joined the battalion 
to which I belonged in Flanders, and 
assum^ the comu^nd of a company, 
X was strongly reminded of Ulrich's 
story by the imme of a serjeant. 
This serjeant was called Charles 
C—~r, and he was a native of 
Fr—-th*. I inquired if he was the 
son 9f the bead-forester at that place; 
he replied in the affirmative; conse¬ 
quently I could no longer doubt that 
be was the same person whom Ul¬ 
rich had mentioned* During the 
next march, after I had conversed a 
goqd deal with him, and found him 
to be a tolerably well-informed man, 

* He ^ stifi a sezjeant in garrison at 
Ootha* 


I turned thq discourse, as if by ac¬ 
cident, to the circumstances related 
by Iftricb that evening in the ancient 
castle. C—~frepeided the story to 
me in nearly the smne words. 

I was now quite at a loss what Co 
think; for though | sh^ never be so 
weak as to believe such things to be 
at all possible, still, as every impar¬ 
tial person most admit, the coincl** 
dence of the circumstances was ex¬ 
tremely striking. Of the two cases 
which I had previously assumed as 
probable, one of course (namely, that 
Ulrich had invented the story,) fell to 
the ground; and the other (that 
C—r had been the dupe of an 
overheated imagination) lost more 
and more of its plausibility; fi>r 1 
found him to be nothing less than a 
visionary, or one who wishes td pass 
off his own inventions for truth. Ad¬ 
mitting, however, that all this were 
otherwise, whence the perfect accord¬ 
ance between the accounts of C r 

and Ulrich (who had not seen one 
another in the intermediate time), 
concerning the old gamekeeper’s gun 
and his shooting ttie fox? 

Leaving each of my readers to 
form his own opinion of this matter, 
I can solemnly assure them that it 
came to my knowledge in the man¬ 
ner related above; for though, in the 
lapse of time, my memory may ert 
in regard to some petty unimportant 
collateral circumstances, still they 
may rely on its fidelity in regard to 
the principal facts, as they interest¬ 
ed me too deeply to be forgotten Or 
incorrectly retained. 


THE LOITERER. 
No. X. 


I:c is only a lover of home, and an 

that can understand 
wM I found myself 


snugly seated in my own parlour OU 
my return from my Continental tri|>. 
I looked round with an indescribable 

T 
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$ort of fondness upon every dbjebt 
wiiich the room contained. There h 
certainly no want of Jauietiits in 
Paris, and of the most elegant and 
commodious kind; yet never did t 
feel myself so much at my ease in 
one of them as in my old and 
worn easy chair. My trUsfy llov^r, 
who had been the companion of my 
travels, and who, notwithstanding his 
name, is as great a lover of home as 
his master, evidently shared in niy 
feelings. He wagged his tail with an 
air of uncommon satisfaction, ran 
about and smelt at the furniture as if 
to assure himself it was the same he 
had left behind him, and finally 
stretched himself on the carpet at 
tny feet, and looked up in my face as 
much as to say, “ Well, master, 
where else can we be so comfortable?” 

This saci^d and delightful feeling 
is perhaps almost peculiar to the Bri¬ 
tish bosom: long, long may its pow¬ 
er remain unimpaired! for it is the 
guarantee of the virtue, the happi¬ 
ness, and the prosperity of my coun¬ 
try, 

The French, with all their sources 
of pleasure, have nothing of the 
kind; a Frenchman s own house is in 
foct the last place where he thinks of 
enjpylng himself. The only satisfac¬ 
tion which a man of rank derives 
from Ixis house, is the opportunity it 
gives him of displaying his taste or 
his wealth. So long as he can col¬ 
lect a crowd round him to admire 
these, it is all very well; but dismiss 
the company, leave him alone, or 
with madame, to what an English¬ 
man would call the quiet enjoyment 
of his own fireside, and Ihe scene 


Will ttot Idse sight thit, 
him ftom yawningin the hft 

better hdi^ but he Is forc^ td ^ek 
relief in tt ithd'ft 

is ten to one that, notwithAC i ttdft^ 
these auxiliaries, he Is at obt%ed 

to look for amusemeiit somewhere 
else. 

The French 

brought agafnist ftiem pf no^bifinjf & 
home-loving people, hut with their 
titsuat ingenuity ihey contrive to 
vert what is in fact a reproadi hftb a 
compliment. We are, say th^, h 
social people; we love society ;<*lh a 
word, we have nO idea of sOlttaTy en¬ 
joyment. When they tell you thfe, 
they say nothing motO thmi' they 
themselves believe; but sUch is ndt 
the fact; the reiil truth H that tfao 
Hfe of a Frenchman, ahd stilt motw 
that of a Frenchwoman, is a cOflll- 
nual exhibition.' Possessed of a most 
comfortable share of se!f*sufficteney, 
every individual believes himself Or 
herself the undivided object Of at¬ 
tention to the circle in wtfich he'or 
she happens to be ^l^ced. Thus,' ac¬ 
customed to act, even in the most 
trifling things, with a view to being 
applauded and admired by others, an 
audience becomes as necessary tO the 
mental aliment of a Frenchman, '%s 
food to his bodily support. ^ 

This vanity, in Hfeelf so reprebfeh^ 
sible, produces nevdlfBdeta^ * sOMe 
good effects; hibitud eiviBty,'Vd^i- 
ness to oblige in trifldl,^*iEtftMftio#ln 
doing the honours of *lhe 
foreigners, &nd, abOwt VB, 
in whatever can conlfributetdllm^- 
ttonal glory, Which'So ettSbantiy^dls- 
tingi^W* the Fieoch,^^bMre 
source ift it. Never waa^thotSKitll^f 


changes as by the wand of an en¬ 
chanter; jassitude and enntd succeed the obsertatidn, vanity dM^^^l^at 
p} viva<^y and enJouemenL His ha-1 deCl tOwmrds makitig people good, 
bitual politeness,' for a Frenchman 
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, J a^good 

Jiff awaitipg piy rcturp: tab^Il 

be^ with oi^ Xl^t cpptains a copir 
plaipt wjiicb ia perhaps too jiustly 

lipffTitnaUp, 

, , When your paper first made 

its appearonoe, I expected, as 1 dare 
say many others did likewise* that 
you would have devoted a consider* 
aW© part of it to the fair sex. Every 
essayist, from Addison and Johnson 
down to Solomon Sagcphiz himself, 
considered us entitled to his atten¬ 
tion, lashed our follies, praised our 
^h^tues, and, in short, shewed him¬ 
self fairly sensible of our importance 
ill tlie creation. You* and you only, 
of all the tribe» treat us with a sort 
of insolent contempt^ as if you ima¬ 
gined U was beneath your lazy dig- 
ipty to bestow upon us either praise 
or abuse. 1 cry you mercy I I do 
reodUdOt now, that you have favour- 
vOd^uswith a little of the latter; that 
ii^ indirectly and very sparingly. Now/ 
*air, I am deputed, by a very nume¬ 
rous body of the female readers of 
the R^po^iiQr^ to inform you, that i 
this mode of proceeding will not do. 
We consider your neglect of us in 
the light of a gross affront; and as 
we are very sure that the editor has 
more gallantry than to be a party to 
oti^b unhandsome proceedings, we 
ore di^ermuied to send a petition, in 
,lh^|fonn of a round robin* against 
jtha humrtiom of your paper. We 
it right to giv^e you this fair 
to ahew the placalnlity 
t9f^pt$x dispoaitions* we assure you, 

, that In lha ayeat of your aherbg 
^nduc^ .shall find us 
moag jourinenda and supporters. 

. Wa iiwahh Irfdtarer* 

Ypn/s ^ you behave. 


esprit de corps which has dictated 
the above notp, that I lose no time 
in publisliing it, in order that I may 
give my fiiir correspondent the satis^ 
faction of a public apology for the 
neglect which she complains of. I 
assure her thatit sprang neither from 
indifference nor contempt, but was 
purely accidental, and shall be reme¬ 
died; for I am, as much as a very idle 
man can be, the devoted servant of 
I that lovely sex, by whose infliicnce 
I we are moulded, and to whom life 
ow'es all tluU it has most valuable and 
endearing. I hope in my future pa¬ 
pers to make the amende honorable; 
and now I must proceed to give the 
substance of some of the letters 
which 1 have received, for tlie let¬ 
ters themselves wouhl require more 
space than I can afibrd them. 

Dick Dasbaway hopes that the 
antiquated topics which fomed the 
subjects of my papers from Paris, 
were not the only objects of my at¬ 
tention there, but that I have be¬ 
stowed due pains upon the investi¬ 
gation of others more important; and 
tliat I have at least brought home 
witli me a smattering of cookery, an 
improved judgment in claret, and a 
wardrobe modelled in the very new¬ 
est Parisian fashion, which he hints 
he should be disposed to take a sur¬ 
vey of the very first morning he 
could be sure to find me at home. 

I am sorry to inform this gentle¬ 
man, that I cannot give him any of 
the information h6 considers so va¬ 
luable, on wine and made dishes. 
As to my wardrobe, I am afraid be 
would find the cut of my coat, like 
that of my paper, too antiquated to 
suit his taste. 

Lucy Lovemode thinks it a pity 
that I have not said a word about 
the dress of the French ladies; aful 
T 2 
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very tnueh to know'wbe&er 
they are as much addicted to-^gallaA- 
try and aa fond of rouge as they 
were fopmetly. In reply to this fair 
Iftdy^ I to observe^ that'the dif- 
ference, if any; in the femide costume 
of XiOndon and Paris, could not be 
very visible to a novice in these mys¬ 
teries like myself Had I been dis¬ 
posed to moralize indeed, I might 
have said something about the bare 
necks and shoulders of the pretty Pa¬ 
risians; but as I could not in consci¬ 
ence declare that they went greater 
lengths in that respect than my own 
dear countrywomen, I thought it as 
well to say nothing on the subject. 
As to rouge, it is entirely exploded; 
at least, if it is used, it is so put on 
as to have the appearance of nature. 
And with respect to gallantry, all I 
can say is, that if the dear creatures 
are so disposed, it is not visible to a 
stranger, for they observe a strict 
decorum; their behaviour in society 
is perfectly deHcate and correct; and 
1 am too good-natured, as well as 
too idle, to pry into matters that do 
not at oil concern me. 

Samuel Snarl informs me, that he 
never means to read my paper again. 
He did not think it good for much 
before I went to France, but he is 
cortw that it must be good for no- 
tkdng now I have been thmre. 

Harry Henpeck tells me, that his 
wife^ twbo has already nearly ruined 
him by her other follies, is now pos¬ 
sessed wkh a travelling mania; and 
k# ifii(doves me to write a paper 
to persude to stay at home, 

because, besay% he thhAs that my 
opitaimi is likely to bavo some weigh' 
with her« Marian Migrate as emr- 
>j|MWtly requests metowzitea Loit^er 
00 ^ t^n^oeseity of going abroadh as 
llietbMia itvdll iMe tbeeflbelrof 


sirengtheniiig her rngnalcntsfOnitliat 
tubject with herpapa. ^ >Now thdugh 
my inclinatien would lead lOd .to 
OUige the lady, yet my eofisdeilbe 
takes the side of the gendematl; belt 
as it is pretty clemr that 1 canndt 
please one without ofPsading the 
otber, I haVe pradciUly^^temibed 
to remain neuter.^ ^ ^ 

There are a good many other cor¬ 
respondents, to whom at present I 
must recommend patience; fer the 
subject of the following letter re¬ 
quires an immediate reply. I shall 
diereforo postpone the conskleraillin 
of my other letters till my next pam¬ 
per, in ordor to give insertion to this 
very pressing application. 

Dear Mr, LoiTHK^n, 

Will you be so good as to in¬ 
form me, without a monwnt's delay, 
whether people do now marry so ve¬ 
ry, very young in France. Mamma 
says that it is not the cose a6>fircsent, 
though it was formerly, but that, like 
other bad customs, it was abdiaheil 
at the time of the Revdotion.^ i 
don’t know whether this is time, but 
if so, I think the Revolution must 
have been a very terrible thing. Mr. 
Simper assures me that mamma is 
quite mistaken, and that it is stfllthae 
fashion, so much so indeed, that m 
soon as a young lady enters her teens 
she isvxHisidered mtoriageeble,«ajsti 
an unmarried 

set down as a decided old ntiMvand 
to be sure, as Mr. Simpto tay4 dme 
we do follow the Ftendi fe^ca m 
every tiiisg else,^ why dbtold«ww«ieM; 
inthattoo# ld<m>'ti|Msalr'Htegtobdr 
ob my ewn^ aecomlv Mtt iioil^wt, 
because; yeamnst 
very young, 

next Christomsf thoOgb ttnatniiaVis rit 
acbnowled^ kt but. betketo rend* 
, sehe^ fsbrwniita to^ktop tojelmiyi 
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m dsitd^ > HoMprevef;' cne&aalt Iw^n «»iditiiniiMfiist4B€verI<!iite. Yontv, 
jiaadirtg atrhigs for over, you knOir; m hasten ^ 

«atid besides, Iidicwild tO'do like FAiiinr Fonirititjx^'' 

all the rest of the fine fblks, and §ot- If Miss PorwaM tb 

iotir the luddes of Phrn: so do {my, follow the FrQiiefa?fiihhionhili)e ghiftA 
deerMr.Netemovejbealitdequi^ afikir of matriatoviyi she mast bocoii- 
^or once in your life, and give me an tent to remain a sjiiiiiter fbr at least 
knwer dhv^y, that if Mr. Simper three years to come, 
does tell the truth, I may run away N. NaveumovIc. 

' THE NOVICIATE. 

(Cmtwued from p* 


As we pretend only to give slight 
sketches of private hfe in the six¬ 
teenth century, we pass over events 
of minor interest, and proceed to the 
fifteenth year of our heroine. The 
king in his avowed or incognito ex¬ 
cursions often eahed at Balveny Cas- 
de, and marked the growing loveli¬ 
ness of Wiimina. He told the queen 
that the most learned fair-one in the 
realm was also the beat proficient in 
feminine works and notable house- 
#ilery. said to Lord Balveny, 
that sheilrst appeared to him a ten¬ 
der bud on the bleak moss of Cree, 
and the season was arrived for trans¬ 
planting the beauteous fiower to a 
more genial clime. The queen urg¬ 
ed that she had a grand piece of 
4 ieedIe-work to complete, and Wil- 
nuna's hand must be a great acquiri- 
>tion» (Lord Balveny consulted to 
'Spare her seme weeks; and the queen 
Mutated hin^ that, ta^efixl, expert, 
and diligent^ her execution furnished 
m pattem^aaid sthnuhis to her giddy 
tMnmoii^pdBse hsnd^naidens. She 
iMbMetet lmnvh«p bditbers; and in 
te iha qt»en!s incfinries, die 
'EcknowWigad, it was her oaly grief 
^teestratagadfrom them. Avia- 
deas eontast bad arisen between the 
-Itfsmrluidcis I and the fana^wiaavf 

-jPafriwkiwrisUBtb alK pnip ai att ttfe>ac,| I 


Lord Balveny was intrusted to ad¬ 
just the diflbrenoes, or oontroUl the 
party refractory to aooommodafion. 
In his absence it was probable the 
Master of Balveny and Sylvester 
would accept an invitation to a ball, 
where they were sore of meeting th«r 
young sister. Messengers were dis¬ 
patched in every direction, requiring 
the presence of nobles and gentry 
on the 25th of June, In comtnemoftt- 
tion of the battle of Bgnnockburot: 
no true Scot could decline attending 
the national festival: Wilmina’s heart 
palpitated with joy in the prospeqt 
of seeing her brothers. Her feel¬ 
ings were wholly disinterested; but 
the king and queen, providetit fer 
her future advantage, looked fbrwas?d 
to a time, which could not be fiir 
distant, when the protection of the 
nearest male relatives must be of the 
utmost consequence to her, if un¬ 
married, when she should becenie 
an orfdian. 

More recently thkn the rmgit of 
James V. ladies of the h^heet oeft- 
ditioti in Scotland were arrayed from 
die wardrobe of their matemnl pro- 
geniromiof several gedemtiOM* 
ious for the puldkk Of faee^ik- 
vottrite, the queen deigned 'to* sbleet 
fer her dross at the ball tbd gar- 
meiAdvAM jbjrber^nMoltfer nt^ke 
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mijftifli with the exception of 
the corneHe^ which exclusiiely per- 
Uhied to Ynatrcmlyeostuine. In Keu 
of ^ the eohtiitiBy WihnmaNi ringlets, 
of a glossf ^pale brown, were arrange 
ed under a Diana crescent of silver 
ond pearls, and the beaotifld natural 
carls were intermingled with the gold 
and gemmed omantents used by her 
mother at her first appearance as 
Lady Balveny. A difference Of co¬ 
lour in the hair, and a more intelli¬ 
gent expression of countenance, lit¬ 
tle lioticed try a stranger, fomed the 
only distinction between 'Wilmtna and 
her deceased parent; so that the 
dEaO^ter of Balveny, in this hridal 
splendtmr, seemed as his lady resus¬ 
citated from the tomb. Her rank, 
and her situation as a guest at 
Holyrood-House, placed her among 
the higher seats for young ladies. 
The itiftskers were of France, and 
tiie theme of their ))erfarmance was 
viewed with indignation by ail true 
friends of their country. The queen 
de^ed it to be understood as a sim- 
)de contrivance to lessen the tedious 
Btifiness, while so n^any presenta¬ 
tions of nobility and gentry were go¬ 
ing fi>rward; but another motive was 
- too glaring to escape detection—the 
revirhl <Jf all tiie resentments and 
jealbusies that so long embroiled the 
sister kingdoms. The true patriots 
wera solicitous for a close alliance 
wkh England; but the queen and 
Court party were employing every 
wTSto^engagetiie king in a treaty of¬ 
fensive and defensive with France, 
iibrd BnlveRy apposed tlie Conti- 
Vmntd: ailiKiee, and to get rid of his 
feiucMe al the erists of the nego- 
ciAtioni he Was appoimed arbiter be- 
'itooen the Lewlandors and brae men 
wf 'Pcrtbidnre; tba queen, avaSaag 
a }dauiA>le reason^ that 


absenee won)A spare Ikkd Bahienp 
the end>ai7assinont ofi wrtbdnhifei^ 
from the ball^ ov meeting* hiaaebatt# 
oussonsk ' itimr/f 

Wdmina beard her ibroiban Ale 
chibald, Maaterof Balveny,^annow»f 
oed, among ofeers of the same noaki 
hot glistehing eye foHowed^faaB; but 
he soon disappeared with Lord Do^ 
mond, a personage she knew aa a vi* 
sitor at Balveny Castle. The young* 
er sons of nobility came irv their tom 
to pay homage to the king andquseni 
and combining in his figure and aar 
peetthe attributes of Maara and Aden* 
nis, Sylvester Douglas made his 
graceful obciBanee. Redring aevcK 
ral steps, with his fece to the royal 
pair, his quick glances met the fixed 
and anxiouagaae of ^lua young sntsa^ 
blushing with timkl adsdration and 
afiectiomte ,^y. The blanched hue 
of death overspread his amnmtod 
visage, and his fiiiling knees banl; 
yet he stood meted to the spot* 
Wilmina foigot die august presence^ 
the thousand spectators, and rashed 
to support her brother. The ittw- 
sion was dispelled. He no longer 
saw the inhumed WUmiim, bub Iwr 
daughter. He recovered self-poa- 
session, and grasping her hands, iecl 
her to the bench she left in concem 
for his illne^* He aceeuntodiiar 
the sudden faintness by hasdngro^e 
to Edinburgh withotib fxsblhr fimr 
days. He stood behind Wibnin, 
asking after Lord.Bahrmi|r miAdk- 
ther Roderick; then paasingitmsrivi* 
OU8 topics, he endeavimKed tostppm- 
ciate her disporidowKsmd 
Each trial sewed to cporinm.Uto* 
that by no uodnemeinsdbk bdd^hw* 
qaived die amendeney e ennJ tBi M i i 
^er, for which Archibald bmktaMght 
him to bate her. },fiyliTndai] sanfast 
gedtk Bfidfe 
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l^radlfth ' 'Mid liOird ^OhmuHtd 
iuid'iieen iralldng timler the piazzas, 
AcQsaing tba probidHlity of making 
Wilinina subservient to their seheme 
ef/dntmngliCard Balveny kito liieir 
paity> They instantly attmided Syl- 
vMerV.oally'and vreee seduioua in 
tcoonnemliiig themselves to the art¬ 
less uBsuspecdng gir}« Ai*chibald 
flfifd Sylvester calkd to see iier next 
day^ with little entreaty were in¬ 
duced to wait Lord Balveny*s return 
to Edtnbui^h. His lordship conci¬ 
liated the adverse Pertlisbire men, 
and WHininm eaaify persuaded him, 
that it beseemed a peacemaker to 
accept concessions from his sons. 
They met without any reference to 
theHr longestarangement, and were not 
twenty mimstcstogether, when a mes¬ 
senger in breathless haste informed 
Lord Balveny that &tber Roderick 
lay at tbe pmnt of death. Sylvei^ter, 
ardent in all his feelings^ ollcred to 
attenci his father and sUtcr on the 
journey to Balveny Castle. They 
saw father Roderick yielding to the 
dec;iy of nature; and, like a slitting 
sun, he shed a mild radiance on 
every object within bis sphere. He 
had a private conference wkh Sil¬ 
vester, and committed Wilmina to 
im protection. This cliarge was 
caadily acce^kcd; but Sylvester, witit 
apparent reluctance, consented to 
OidK'^Gsbriel Hoseack into his scr- 
vinm 4 Grabrifik oo hn part, agreed 
arith tome heakation, tlu>ugh neitiier 
would deny a laat request to the ve- 
oonCMSon kb soon after 
totigamd his^pbusaDidhito the bands 

WUmiootewatl- 
od Ike k» isf a friend.endcaoed by 
'MOBbeffass reeoUections of h!» Idid- 
nww and worth; bis preoepis were 
4 nore deeply ^eograveh ml her heart, 
wad/the aHumlba >ofi bis 


wishea bad* now the /aOtbcWify ofi a 
commeBd. She fbund consolation bs 
talking of liiniy and Sylvester atsubg'* 
ed bet grief* by*^ coinciding iq >t^ 
sentimentB of lesteam* and mereiH 
tial atiectbn she expreasedi 
The Master of Balveny bod n re« 
udenca bi the eastern district of 
Galloway, which he vei^ seldom oo- 
cujued. Sylvester had tlie revenue 
of contiguous lands, and lived with 
his brother; but on account of the 
difference with their father, they 
avoided bis neighbourhood. Lord 
Ormond had a seat within tweilve 
miles of Balveny Castle, and as be 
managed to appear an uulepandcat 
noble, while he secretly piomotod 
the views of the malcontents, he was 
still on vibiting terms with Lord Bal¬ 
veny. He spent a few autumnal 
w eeks at Ormond Castle, where he 
gathered, and conveyed to Archibakl 
aiKl Sylvester, the gossip tlmt inoeq- 
sed them against their father and. un¬ 
offending bister. Archilmld had ap¬ 
pointed to meet Sylvester at Ormond 
Castle. Lord Bdlveuy and Wilmi- 
na earnestly invited him to prolong 
his stay uith them; but he pleaded 
pre-engagement, and Lord Balveny, 
tliough he regretted the circumstance, 
app!o\ed his tenacity in fuldlluag.a 
pi'otnise. He ordered his suite to be 
ready at a \ er> early hour next morn¬ 
ing. Gdbi iel Hossack was also oblig¬ 
ed to<lepart;and jnthe evening, wbUe 
Sylvester was closeted with Lord 
Balveny, the dwarf sought Wihniua 
in tlie outer bower, where she sat at 
work with her damsels. She called 
jbiiil to the hmer bower, to give a sU- 
ver rebqMary m^memorial of bis reli¬ 
gious diuties^. Gabriel rcsceived it 
^viitb profound respect and. gratitude, 
.and throwing himself ou .llm floor, 
d)egged penmmimte eskiW 
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The Ikvourirafl easily granted: he 
asked only a few slips of parchment, 
which Wiimina gave, and kissing the 
border of her garment, he left her 
presence through a door communt-* 
eating with the suite of rooms ap- 
l^priated for X<erd BalvOby* His 
lordship sent for GabiieJ before he 
retired to bed, end dismissed him 
with suitable gifts and valedictory 
counsels. Gabriel withdrew, to spend 
the darkest gloom of night at the 
grave of fotber Roderick, who had 
taught him to read and write, and to 
hold fast his integrity at the hazard 
or expense of life itself. Punctual 
to the orders of his new master, he 
left the mausoleum in time to rouse 
Sylvester’s attendants, who were 
ready at the hour he fixed for leav¬ 
ing Balveny Castle. Wiimina had a 
morning repast prepared. Sylvester 
was not unmoved by this mark of 
kind attenrion; his esteem for her 
had risen on near and familiar obser¬ 
vation of her conduct, and with es¬ 
teem increased his solicitude to draw 
her from the court party. She wept 
bitterly when he rose to bid her fare¬ 
well. They parted; and Wiimina 
directed allherenergies to discharge 
«trust devolved on her by the death 
of father Roderick. He foresaw 
the dreadful scarcity which afflicted 
Sfeedand in 1540; arid though he had 
not 'precisely dictated a systematic 
plan for rdfovtng the sufferers, the 
suggestions he casually dropped were 
of great service. 

A rainy day confined Lord Bal- 
veny at home in tiie end of May 
IfilO* Wtifflina left her damsels^t 


staled employment, and took her owfr 
work to t^ haB„ where she amneed 
her iktiier by eonversatfon, and by 
heroioor htimorotK beltads. 
TBh oee the homely and eole re¬ 


sources to while wway the fofflcnnf 
hours of bad weatfam*^. 
the namlrotmpMbllc&Cfonewd^ 
in reteeh of persons in a htinft^ 
spbbre, would af tifosd thnM'hdibt' 
ooftttitdted an ifiraluaUe flitid of 


tertainmenti Ltrxufywastddng^dl*^ 
sessioft of the tabfo^mtdf^ardrbb^T 
bat mental gtatificalfoiis trere 
lunited. At Bahrdny Oastle, thb tuo* 
ble owner adhered to^prihtitivsr sht/- 
plicity, as the SUi^est check to pernio 
cious expense amdng his depbwd^tit; 
When he attended the eduri^^ hH 
magniftceroe equalled hie ocMipeerst 
but in the country he confined hini^ 
self to the unostentatious hospitality 
of his ancestors. Clad in a stole 
fine wooll^s stuffy manufoetured tlfl4 
der her own direetimi, and hotdefed 
with her own needle^wotk, Wfimfoa 
sung a border ditty; When thepMer, 
in confosed surprise and noisy haste; 
threw open the great door of lltd 
hall, and Lord Ormond entdrdd, fol¬ 
lowed by Arehifoald and Sylvestef 
Douglas. Wiimina fiew to embrace 
her brothers, and'Lord Balveny cor¬ 
dially bailed his lumdurable guesit, 
saying, ” Welcome, ray godd lord, 
and if our cheer misbeseents the quap- 
lity of the visitor, and our wifoes^ td 
testify the deference due. Lard 0l£ 
mond can but blame his own onfiif 
sion to announce his approach.” 

“ A messenger so' charged shoali 
have been two days ago at Bahrmiy 
Castle,*’ said Lcnrd Ormohd. " Pea- 
chance he baa tumbled 
vers, or has wandered nl6bd^ 

or marauders have 
" The two fine vA$aBttim 
lAMMibk,” «dd'liord 
ny lord, no nufHttidim 
bound-.*’ ' < j - - 

'Wb^ tbe twblorde 

waudm )4I|^I^^ 
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iilw"f» Ji?»W*i«ef ivofhffeolh 
mNmiffihimt i. wfl.Ww 
tpfcwi m>^' Pwimvh U9, 

y?ft 4 liie» w csili *be 

bad not 

tfflijfWo of avioh-er- 

^(l^i.owlrtbo<woQd «4 omU used 
j ftjH>o n> fy'-IWt», to a^nuaea attend- 
9 ))^ gj;,tbO'Slx>b 'Hbvfde, could not 
bf:.jii|(i#|rd- ift tbo mvmy, appareted 
^ diatauco pqd % thick walla. Syl- 
Vpajior.aFPitftcanonit his father’s 
9E^ to t 4 o,fltoward> and the Mas. 
jBolveo;^ ^ok up thalast wonda 
IW glf^ W lo»d» yo» have in- 
rpfipd/j.flpd Orwondi bo^ the peo- 
,v^e,QPaupied. The porter could 
liO ;OjRO bat.tbe nooks to lead our 
SO-he took the office on him- 
Sf^ >' < > 

(/‘^XiOrdCb^nd has had an ill-ar- 
tpged ^ecoi^iun,” said Lord Bal- 
vpiyy “ and I am extremely sorry for 
14 thepWauderinga of his iord- 
messengermust bear the blame 
^tus,” 

rd Qrp^d vas paying bis com- 
.,^dadnaf Shahad dis- 
./ront hhn. just as 
iie4«d tjho preceding 
?Slil^f«ce. bi^ lordsbip, 

o*9fi»e is need- 
IK iqfd ^alvei^, 

lata ^ tl^.ffii;bipbing 

tt to preveptrott 
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UtAQ^tailEWd OllOPC^t 
t9Q viqlemly poemfmH%.9«^ 
gfiff ^^jp.c^Qgtbeniqg ji^n«iypw«4. 
piwty» lo be dwinted by re- 

sfifte. {jkvbi^ged to 
wbh musip, «iid hotd Baivp^S 
abred WUodna ta pyoduee ber 
hup* He treated her to phi^im 
Inm iri^ aevend sopg^t whiah b^r 
brother Slid weye often breathed from 
her didcet voice whUe he iira& 
Balveny Castle, asd JUprd Balrfi® 
seconded the request Archibald fm4 
Sylvester were not renuss io leading 
to conversations where X^ord Ormond 
was peculiarly qualified to shine, or 
in which Witmma could not refusA 
to bear a part: she felt upspeakablo 
relief when she concluded her en« 
forced task, and was at liberty to r^* 
til e to her bower for the night, Next 
morning she found JJylvester in waftj 
ii^ to intercept her as she returned 
from her morning devotions at the 
chapel: he linked his arm in hers, 
and took her to the bartiaam 

My fair sister/* he said, “ I con 
perceive }our inward sorjtpv for tha 
disunion of our father aad Ida heiir«. 
I am now at liberty to tell yoM, they 
may be united by tlie strongest ties^ 
I once hinted the means^ and yosL 
looked ajkl spoke very unlike vfaai I 
was happy to see, since yestuday# 
Inconsequence, Archibald, tfaou^ 
cold and haughty to Lord Balveny^ 
is ail condescension to you*'* 

** 1 am at a lost to understand you, 
my liear Sylvester,*’relied Wihngwi, 

“ This oidy 1 cat^avup tbati woiM' 
do qr au%;j9qoh lobrmg AichtbalA 
tQ*jcedj9Pt j^w he ^judd dignify«hin 
own ebaraopur by.conceduigita thar 
gmim ^wparenC.,. ^ -*,^40 



Tins !ifbVf6iA¥i. 

tTi^ 4 ipiable character of Wilihina tb Wllmiita^; ** ah4 ff Wet 
concede a little, nay, very much, to of what I heArS ‘trufe, 
heal those breaches in the peace of rtiohd U 1Fdr '4^ 

her fathers familyf** said Sylvester, irtkker*** * ^ ^ m j 

But I should not call it concession; Lofd Salvferty's in* 'ttAivWw 
po, it would be elevation to accept the sattbn with Lutd Onobud kali 
hand and fortune of Lord Ormdifd. bald, ttelliaied fN:U ft!# 

I attempted to prepare- you for this paihfiil dfalc^e. "Thfe ftid Of 
brilliant lot in our last interview, but how many advkutkgos theV have bee# 
you would not hear me. Why do divested by the coUtlse df Hitie, ilhtf 
yon change countenance? Is matr!- are flattered When fte dnfteniable sd- 
xnony so formidable, that the slight- periority i^sulftigfVtmteiperiehcaiB 
est intimation of love in a noble and ascribed to them. Lord Orinottd, 
valorous admifer should fade the ro- with great artifice, took this method' 
ses, not only on your cheeks, but on of recommending himself to his 4U- 
your lips ?’* perannuated ho^t. During brekkfkst, 

" O Sylvester, how can you so he aflected to consult Lord Balveny 
cruelly sport with my ^clings?*’ said on many points; and proposed a ride, 
Wilmina. since the weather promised to favdot 

“ Sport with your feelings, foolish his receiving on the spot tnifthhE* id- 
girl !” retorted Sylvester. “ I tell you struction hoW the thriving phthtatldhs 
truths I am now fully authorized to had been mauaged. Lot# BklVehy 
communicate. Formerly, I only tried ordered the horses with much pld#- 
t6 sound you in regard to the splen- sure; arid While he and Ohnond vt-i 
did alliance; and I am willing to sup* sited the sylvan creations 6it 'tHe 
pose that your repugnance to Lord moot, Archibald and Sylvester 
Ormond was expressed, merely be- ployed every argument, every blari^- 
cause til e death of his wife happened dishment, arid ultimately had i^ecourse 
to be very recent. Beware now of to wrathful mehaces, to shake thd 
rejecting distinction and wealth for fixed determination which Wihnlna 
yourself, and frustrating the last hope reiterated against Lord Ormond’s 
of concord in this family. I beseech matrimonial proposals. At a 
you, give encouragement to Lord when brothers were so despotic,"’!i 
Ormond; if not for your own sake, required the fortltudeiflf 
smile on him that Lord Balveny may to with^nd these m4#daib)f^ OotW-" 
be a happy parent.”—“ I cannot give sels. Some of Otir l^fr 
encouragement, when I feel insur- not duly apprecidte“ttte^ftt«Wrt<^y<Tr 
mountable repugnance to the man- Wilmina In ifiaiAt^fifirig 
ners of Lord Ormond,” said Wilmi- solve ih oppo'shibh to 
na. Surely my brothers do not her brothers;’btti 
know how 1)T he treated his excellent contemplatfi^ 

&dy.*—False, false as hell!*' ex- cliatSl'ten''™^ 

<^med Sylvester, stamping wift made for o' 
r^. **^^0 dared to abuse your 'subjugadjM. AlfchlWffli 
^r with the malicious tale?” ' te^ saw,' ^Ims- 

“ It was the prevaitfrig tatk of 
EdftdmVgh last summer,” replied ‘riotdesp*^^ 
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t<i bripg the treaty to a crisis^ 

9"« 

f W %# 

Ws, inlwtl 

jgppl^Jbfi iftt^iijiJeil ,tQ jistrib|itepjr.P' 

:Pal- 

^be,5am^,tpe 
brought opt,.f9J-Sjrl- 
Wilinina agreed, 
b^e^gfpecting that her bi'p^hprs liad 
coi}jE{^tj^(liwitb {^r4 Qmo^d to be 
4,t,t^e ,W,&t distimt granary before 
t^iQ. Shewasdismayed whenArchi- 
h^d tooh father ^wde, and Syl- 
y^ter (duxd>ed a scadold to examine 
% pgp^r part of a buUdii^, leaving 
h^i:^to,eutertaip L<|ird Ormond. But 
SM ^ip{^,9pli^cted the powers of her 
tnindj^tq pv^de^if possible, the dread¬ 
ed. ^xpj(anation. Lord Ormond load- 
c^))ef Wfdi encomiiuns on the mea- 
sip'e^; she adopted for alleviating the 
^^QSjrftl.distress-, She yeferred the 
ipjftit tp Lord Balv^ny, Lord Or- 
as^ur^d her he. had Lord Bal- 
yiep^ 8 autliority for assigning to 
h^|rlhe original suggestions; and he 
Wp pipjpd apd enraptured to find 
t^/^y^c>hicid,ed with his own efforts 
puse. He pathetipally 
d^^^l;(e,d the ^ene^ of suffering to 
% districts where no sys- 

aiTj^gewfsnts saye^ the poor 
h(5 'iDevpT travelled 
'TMf 3 . Powosbing 

the beepipesB to 
■ 8^ tP^ef <(a 

‘^iWPP'WP'fwjg^ ^ Pio'jph. he ]^a4 

.^e ofijfip ^pup4 
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Arrested hy d^ph in alo^rney pri^er- 
ti^en to beg fop4 for her young'faj 
. mily, anil the infant at her brpst^yfe-^ 
' dpeed to a skeleton,. stiU everting Its 
fe< 9 bl^ to draw a cordial from the 
sources for ever stagnated and ex¬ 
hausted. He made a souMiarfov^ing 
representation of men and women m 
the prime of life wasted by inai^ition, 
devouring wild roots they had hardly 
strength to dig from the earth; while 
some were unable to proceed in the 
labour, and laid them down to die: 
or still more shocking, he related the 
fierce combats that took place for 
pig-nuts, roots of fern, or more dis¬ 
gusting eatabfes; and he finished hy 
extolling the goodness that had ob¬ 
viated much misery and guilt through 
very extensive territories. 

Wilminadid not return the compli¬ 
ment. Her brothers had elaborately, 
descanted on Lord Ormond’s 
ties; but her understanding was not 
easily baffled; a tyrant at home might 
seek popularity by bounty to nralti- 
tudes. Genuine benevolence would 
never fail in kindness to the nearest 
connections. Lord Ormond construed 
the silence of his fair companion, as 
encouragement to fin explicit decla¬ 
ration of love; but his advantages of 
person, insinuating address, accom¬ 
plishments, rank, and riches,madeho 
impression on Wilmina’s heart. She 
had no pre-engagement; she never 
had seen a gentleman so transcend-' 
ently handsome, so gifted, so adorned* 
as h^r brother Sylvester, nor such a 

« 1. 1 . W 1 • ‘ ill -L 



direct her choice, and continually oc¬ 
cupied in vsefiil pursuits, she was’’ 
fortified against the i&usiohs of dVof^ 

, X^. y 't- 14 . • *5 
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b6ikt€ti> iiftagihation i and iftld! 
made up her m!nd to live and die i(i * 
celibacy; rather than to place her 
happiness at the mercy of a spouse 
of doubtful character. She respect¬ 
fully, but decidedly entreated her 
suitor to take no mdre trbubfe on her 
account, as she was aveyse to chan^ 
her condition. Lord Ormond ask^ 
if any man more fortunate had anti¬ 
cipated bis intense wish to be accept¬ 
able. She replied in the negative. 

Then,” said he triumphantly, 
faithful love and perseverance may 
overcome ooy insensibility.” Wilmi- 
na besought him not to indulge such 
a groundless expectation, but he 
could not believe her^ quite in ear¬ 
nest. He rejoined Sylvester in good 
apirits. Lord Balveny and Archi¬ 
bald waited at a little distance; they 
went home, and this day also glided 
away in cordiality, till the evening, 
when Lord Ormond asked Lord Bal¬ 
veny to point out the tombs of their 
mutual ancestmrs in the aisle of the 
chapeL In this hallowed place he 
related the colloquy with Wilmina, 
and requested her father to interpose 
hia authority against the mmdenly 
shiness of that enchanting girl.— 
Lord Balveny said his conscience for¬ 
bade him to use autliority in a case 
pldierehisdaughteralone could judge 
of bar own feelings. He bad readi¬ 
ly given his approbation to her union 
with l^rd Ormond, and promised to 
j^pare her for the proposal: he re- 
•gretfed that bis lordship entered up¬ 
on the subject before he bad time to 
Wilmina: he would still re- 
e^nainend the,alliance to her; but on 
^e^tire freedom of her indination 
should rest the event. Lord Onnond 
Jiiegg^ Lord Balveny to terminate 
^ distractiQg suspense. He would 


ftiendrin tbe haH/faild &oid 

Bidvetiy MAl^eend ftUr'WllmiBh’dtfd 
s^ify^bis pteflstni^. Lard’^BstvOf^ 
mentally conddm^ the laatf 

to be too absolute; he, however, ftil- 
dlled his promise in advocating Or- 
motiiKssuitwiAiyilinina. She heard 
her father viith the afiectionate de¬ 
ference that marked all her behavi¬ 
our to him; and when he Ceased, 4il«^ 
tinctly submitted to him the grounds 
of her horror at a thought of Lord 
Ormond but as a common acquaint¬ 
ance. Her vouchers for his imperil 
ous, libertine, and artful conduct, 
were so clear, that Lord Bahrmty 
could not urge a change of her de^ 
termination against him: yet^ if Os¬ 
mond insisted on it, she must not re¬ 
fuse him another opportunity to plead 
his own cause. Wilmina’s heart re¬ 
volted at a repetition of Ormondes 
solicitations: yet, in obedknee to hgr 
father, she again listened to 
She reiterated her entreaties (o'be 
spared tiie pain of refu»ng the ho¬ 
nour Lord Ormond intended hei*; 
but as no circiunstance nor length of 
time could alter her sentiments, she 
felt it would be base coquetry to be 
less explicit in her rejection. 

Lord Onnond, the Master of Bair 
veny, and Sylvester Douglas left the 
castle nextmorning, or rather voosMb^ 
ter midnight, without tndding adieu 
to Lord Balveny or Wilmina, Sbe 
was grievedat tl^ sign of dispfeusuae 
from her brothers; though ccrfiscjdits 
she hod no alterna^ve^but to 
them by declining'Lord Omtqndfe 
hand, or to make herself tniseiftd^ft. 
Herfathm^ walk if pee8ilde,wopeRB^ 
ever endeared to her. h 

parent such as all she e?er^blMd.ef 
mnong the noMlity mh;henti!y,^ ahe 

. ». » . .r*. - .. 
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A'f the head of tho opposite fitc- greatness, When rfic had aeta&lfy 
tteSfi IS Madame'd'Agneau, the port- given a Jtte champeire to the'^pHn*- 
ly^lddwdf a butcher in the Fau- cipai inhabitantef of t!he 
bsWjg Shini Matceau^ ^vho, after in her own garden, Which was gbt 
being, as she herself informs us, at up with becoming taste and magnifi- 
the head of le h&au monde for many cence (she hired a tin cascade and 
years in her neighbouihood, w£w two dozen of coloured lamps for the 
Obliged^ at last, from the delicacy of occasion), a competitor for celebrity 
her health, to ftx in the country; and started up in the person of Madame 
the Wciirity of our village to Paris CHrofle, the lady of a neighbouring 
pTPotftfred it the honour of her resi- grocer, who carried the day by a 
dWice. There are people who give bold coup-de-tnain. She gave tM A 
a dhPerent version of the story, and VAnglais, a thing never before heard 
if we are to believe them, we are in- of in the fauhottrg; and as she toc^ 
Aiibted to Other motives for the hap- care of having it noised about that 
phiess of her presence among us. the entertainment was to be girbn 
'"During the lifetime of her hus- exactfyintheGrosvenor-squarestyte, 
band, and for some years afterwards, the company found it amazingly e^ 
she was the grande dame of the fan- gant, and did due honour to the ham 
6(Atrg^ ibe led the fashions, sported and beef sandwiches, and sfices of 
three times the number of shawls, cold plumpudding, which were hand* 
at^d twice as many colours, as any of ed round, instead of biscuits and 
her neighbours; attended all the J^tes bread and butter. * 

Within ten mftes of Paris} was always Emboldened by this triumph, Mi^ 
thi ’ftTst person in the faubourg dame Girofle followed up her vtefo^ 
Whxvairw the new pieces at the thea- tory by a variety of other suioOssM 
trail ^PoYie St. Martin and Ambigu attacks, which reduced oOr wlddW 
and heard mass once a to the necessity of retreating, or of 
mOM^Wtletet at the ChapeUe Roy- owning herselfconquered. ShechosO 
itfov thou^, as she observed, it was the former alternative, and set tip 
hatfibrabdretogotoacbarchwhich her rest in our village, where her 
ptopte'h^emed^ to^frequent only to ambition is in a great measUrO^gta* 
prayers. ^ tided; for though not the onlygraswfir 

dH ^silbianary^ glories cfome in the place, she'is decide^ 
fedO! M of oar fetr widow at the h^d of the most poW^ul;*^ 

ftdnfahda ■ a' melancholy proof that not the most noble, party. * 
they do? for at^dhe "very moment 8te is the patroness of'ourtfomf- 
<whtn she AAteced^herself with pany of Acomediaps, *wboae tinatmea 
fog reached the topmost idnnacle of, she occasionally recruits by a bespeak. 






SMi0 i».idlo Ib9> <]^«6«b«a• and 
iiK>ter of all the fMes which hti^H 
eating and drinkii^ for their baur; 
for g$ the other party generally coar 
fine their refreshments to dried cher¬ 
ries and sugar and water, she takes 
care that hera shall be of most 
substantial description.^ 

( Her constant attendant and privy 
counsellor is Monsieur Sangsue, vil¬ 
lage Osculapius and proprietor of a 
m^hon ik saniL This gentleman 
has two characters: among his friends 
he is a bon^vivmif knows the most 
approved receipts for made dishes* 
^sc^ases the merits of sauces, and is 
unqueationably the best judge of 
wine in the village. It is very well 
known that Madame d'Agneau never 
gives an entertainment without con¬ 
sulting him on the choice and num¬ 
ber of the dishes; and his opinion is 
also solicited as a matter of course 
qn rimiUr occasions by all who whh 
tu stand well with her. People are 
rathur puaried to reconcile this with 


9Oi0k»t kwvuMllto the 
the oowfidenoe 

nmiu: this gendarntmi ideht 

ed up a prettaf foetilWirdu^ 

Revolution byhuyii^ai>4^s4^nftftlt* 
tional property, bga 
for some years; but being'UAturay^ 
of an active turn, he devotps the 
time, which he dee* nok 
otherwise to emplc^^ puhlite 

business of the pariid»i 
vote afiaks of duaiidmbilMftlh 
of which he bestirs hiB^self notg^a 
as the public squabldes and 
broils, which are daily occurring, 
test But though not cordially l^i^ 
by any body, he is a man of 
much consequence not to he gepa- 
rally courted. Besides, hts know¬ 
ledge makes him the wonder of tlm 
village; he seldom speaks withwt 
intemising scraps of liOtb in hia 
discourse; and he has more than 
once declarcdr that if ourrar^^Yaft 
not such an odd, frumpi^, onsoaial 
kind of man, he would have bnea 


hia practice in Ids own house; no-r 
itpqg can be more simple and frugal 
thnn Ids table; he harangues inces¬ 
santly in praise of temperance, and 
never &ila to assure his patients (1 
innpn such pf them as board with 
hiin),' that most sick people do ac- 
egt thejir way into the next 
It la tp be presumed that he 
qgmlderc absfinei^ mdy necessary 
#k| since certainly nobody 


glad to be upon visiting terms 
him* for the purpose of reviving hw 
Greek. 

The wife and daughters of a WftsV; 
thy sugar-refiner, the iamifies of twq 
or three opulent farmers, end sq^p 
few retired tradespeople froiO.P&F^ 
form the remaining members of 
dame d’Agueau’f circleir The ppiPh 
cipal dif^enc# bptwe&n Und 
their antagonists ic, that they 


eats and drinks t»ore heartily than more money and less poU^epesc;<^AI 
hegops^ other people's tables. For to the roM# thqy occupy 

rosJk he » p lively, chatty, lit- pretty nearly in thq saip|a«rqa|mq|rj. , 
4fi 9 iyuv iviio bM .ooiething citU to 

to «(WiT body, *nd of whom po- I fwa kf^^truj^4 «bjH 
pmf thing wmse thao selle Mont-Orgueil, 
tb*t he bieedj^ toid starve* ioe,#a,a 4 COBot qf 

aU Ji^ia-uhS^rtanato p^nu who #»11 craa^. a gi*at<?eg,a#^i9^^^,y% 

«i«xi»8'bvw}*. ,,, ia«|. ,olY^b«T0 
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riku fB4ii9rid6^'<i^(^«sti&iidAy>iM 
M^ibirilyMl^pied ttvi pdPChaL9tdi$6ri» 

the 

ie ¥oMtn* |o-lhe iti^ 
cUM^snhle annoyance of Mademoi>^ 
aefleMont^Orgneilandi^epset The 
^ood lady has oeenpied herself evei* 
shMe .‘in hinniag about to lament 
tifHi dreadfol afl W rf^ which she has 


ingeniously eontrired to convert into | 
a totnplete triumph for the Jacobins. 

I tried in vain to soften her ire by 
shg^dng, that bis Majesty's fault 
might bo unintentional, since it was 
Vety probable that he never thought 
of ingufring the man's political prin¬ 
ciples. ^ More shame for hhn if he 
dhl' notl i dote say he took care 
enough to inquire whether he made 
good pastry:bt!t if be had asked the 
pimper questions, he would have gone 
tiT poor Bonnefoi, who is an exceh 
letU? royalifirt."-^** And a very bad 
paii^sier '^—“ That signifies no¬ 
thing.*’—” Not to you or me perhaps, 
but t6 a connoisseur in pastry like 
the king, it might not be a matter of 
actual indifference whether his ga- 
/rdtf was good'or bad; to say nothing 
dPthe pOMcyof converting an enemy 
inW afriend, fbr I dare say this mark 
of i4yai favour will have some effect 
xs€iMth^ pohtSte 6f pe^issier,"* 
^*Mttl#hbyfelle Monf-Orgueil look- 
e8f^ the* asit*' sh^ more than half 
slftpc^etted I iraa » Jacobin myself, 
amd mutte^g, EngKsti make 

a dvefy^thing,*^ she flounced 

amy a Iwi Jour^ forgct- 
m^hei^iMtit ceremo- 
iflobsdoflWayA''^ 

fnjrseff ’ disposed 
moMiipi' ’remmie my petr, 
dbWh tfie vfflage/for the 
{mrpoie or veeing noir ciusen isru^ 


tus'hore 

Iftukid Mm as'Ueuaiien]ldHhtendhif 
hle»tewtpdn»oh 0«ie>s(de 
fer it'iervus' the double purjioise ^ 
boniiqm and oadslue, h^g i 
tr&iieur^ as Weft M'a pa$is 0 ier.- i 
ueiiM perceive a visible incrcusw of 
consequence in his air; and upon my 
desiring to have a gdteau de Pro- 
vence, he begged leave to recom¬ 
mend a different sort, which he said 
I should find very good, fcr they were 
the same the king had chosen, and 
every body knows that he is a good 
judge of pastry. 

” His visit to you Is a proof of It^ 

The citizen smitedv ^wed, tmd 
replied, that let people say what 
they would, he, for his part, was al¬ 
ways of opinion, that the king kne^ 
howto distinguish men of merit; aM 
no doubt, if he were properly advis¬ 
ed, things would gO better. 

I put my cake into my 
and passed on to Bnnnefoi's, cutmits 
to see what effect the occurrence had 
upon hhn. I found that all the elo^ 
quence of Mademoiselle Mont-Or- 
gueil had been unable to rouse in 
him any feeling of indignation for the 
preference given to his neighbour. 
“ It was unlucky,” he said, “'that hb 
shop did not happen to be far ihe 
way; but thU worse luck ndw thfe 
befter another thnej the kiiig nif^fliEt 
drive his way some* day ot other, 
and if so, he hoped to have a tiirtl 
as well as his nerghbour.” 

I was so much plealSed tritfr iiie 
ftiehonest fellow, tfjgt 
I stuffed my bag as foil as it b6nliEl 
hold of hiv pashji-wliidh,* by^'*th6 
hfe, b eWerabW^ bUt 'n Hnip ^ t b, 
vSIage children will not coirrf>tidnrtff 
it, send ^ bfor them it hi destlncA 

Our cur£ and two or'“^hiefe'*bflw¥ 









^'>£ejMteF:iltt «tt «» <«hMM 

8MHwj,Ww4»^«iyn 

"j?«ea,SWf>'}*X'l«^«»» jBtfill* a W<'MW i « 




SUPERSTITIONS OP TE 

On this subject Martin’s Deserip^ 
tioHof 

in 1701j artd jit^ a Icarce worK, con¬ 
tains some curious parlaculars. 

In the small Island of Barbas tbe 


‘^t^allqwli^^ the following man- 
ffer: ^e^^r^irqi to,the church 
’bi l§t, Malyay, ^ejich man carrying 
wovision aTo/ig wlth^hun. Cvery fa^ 
^y'jlhmshcd a jg^ck^of malt, which 
Vas brewed lUjlo alej , 9 ne of thejr 
number was chosen to wade into the 
soil up to his middle, carrying a cup 

^pauif * / V /ft if 1 . ^ 


"they call the greai men; ami if any 

thfH rj^)^4ettile glep, 
without first making an entire re¬ 
signation of themselves to the con¬ 
duct of “ the great men,” they will 
infallibly go ijaa,d,, .^T}h5gii^\S<^]^ve 
that they^pmefigies 
lathe m m^oimn 

fnen^shi^ ^ere rat^^ Rj- 
a drop of,e^h 

was cojpnm^Qnly^i^wn t|if 
finder. ,If any onL 

same, he was from that time rs^uted 
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«tNlIlf''iMlV«''iill9«il(tDNSe of CO^tpHlijr 

li»theIMIilif(l|ii^|lrtv' 'Ttewrvtnts 

sirgiief ^dlo' i>i 4 *< 4 faW ^af At», 
6a! teem* #r Am of tiie 

da)^(er qf potmng 
^ rOdbsofwoond ^ 
uhtt bat inthin an twor a person 
came nwuuDg to deaira the servoato 
to get4i|^ti^«#lboir BuvUOr bad joat 


1hi|8is4.; 8|r1f<^eBi0o,bMiiliigdf11te 
plOriKotitoir 4if0alioiso4 tbl seer. He 
ai tt sw ei i Bd , Aat ho bod Neto ibe siiif 
rit cidfed Browpioootoe aev^titaioa 
and maike oaiidwof emjriitf Otifhjr 
the neck and hods an <dd arotoao 0^ 
aotbytiieflie. Sir NonnanhioufOlf 
related this incident to Mr. l^tftin. 


GIANTS OF THE SHARKA VALLEY: 

4 papuiar Tale qf Sahemia^ 

(Continued fVom p. 111.) 


Avtsa the shepherd had well sur- 
V^ed the palace, he carefiiUy locked 
the door& and began to consider whe- 
tUet 4ie should take the fiit white 
itie^ with Mai or not: he was so 
with the beautifid creatures, 
€ba^ he could not resolve to leave 
behind him; especially as he 
within h|mself, that 4ie duke 
Wotilla not so soon again count his 
ihhep, which, moreover, were not 
likely to betray him as before by the 
^flfyjeude of colour. In this man¬ 
lier be agun increased the number 
.^of las master's sheep, and returned 
lb safety to the fold; nor was this 
^new diiSsedieDce discovered for some 
,iVme| When one day the duke, chanc¬ 
ing h> be standmg at the window 
jWben the sheep parsing, observ¬ 
ed thdtius flodk had again received 
a cemsideabte accession. He sent 
the shephekl, and thus addressed 
hfm; ** Pow durst thou, dbdbedient 
agidn preime to go, in de- 
pf yny orders, into iba valley 
t Agg«piwite »t thy guilt 
, , oltsthit^ deiud of ity if diou 

avert^^ just indigiutioni 
Wndhsa-what wi^oed spirit has 



The shepherd, sensible that his de¬ 
nial of the charge would be pf no 
avml, threw bmiself at the £set of die 
duke, and confessed that he b^d 
been again in the valley; but took 
good carO not to mentiM a syQat^ 
concerning the two palaces* and the 
wonderful things which they contain¬ 
ed. The duke, who, at the bottom, 
was not displeased with this increase 
of his flock, again pardoned Jaros- 
law’s offence; but threatened him 
with the severest punishment in case 
he should a third time transgress his 
commands. 

Jaroslaw returned home, firmly 
resolved never to venture more into 
the valley, lest he shohld again ex¬ 
cite the wrath of the duke; b|it he 
was deeply dejected, and nothing 
gave him so much pleasure as to sit 
under an oak-tree before his cottage, 
where he bad a view of the valley to 
which he was so powerfully attradte^. 
One evening he tarried so late at his 
usual place, that be at Wng^ fell* 
asleep. He dreamt that he huifd 
he sofemn sound of fenend mum 
issuing from the valley. A(rii^u&r 
pspoesiioB presently approached i on 
ibm ettrried hybh^ beeseirslpqr 
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giaai wbrn fae^rhad clcmaAf | 
*«iKLthdfler%eY6iiUlovrie4t fay'wliilc&«' 
‘jOPrds^^QftlTjring t a^coftd ghitt.: 

iMt far firtmtha abef^bcvd’a 
'Q 0 ti, they made twa-fieee ^diCon$a»ie 
tba ddeptet^ and when the flamea^f 
hotb the flineral piles rcmiieftin the 
atmoapbere, there stood* between 
them a man, as tali as an ordinary 
tower, wiiose face and apparel were 
entirely of a ruby red. He eyed the 
shepherd youth with angry gestures, 
as though he designed to kill him, to 
avenge the death of hts brother gi¬ 
ants; while a stately female at some 
.dhtaime pmnted to the valley, as if 
exhorting him to pay it a third visit. 
•A tremendous ped of thunder was 
beard, the .vision vanished, and he 
awoke from his slumber. 

‘Neat toorrang, unable to contain 
.himself any longer,) he set out for the 
.valley, firmly resolving not to bring 
hack from this excursion any tiling 
.tiuit might be likely to betray him. 
Before the stars bad quite disappear¬ 
ed in the fisnament he droveforward 
bja dock, and by the time that the 
SttD began to gild the tops of the dis¬ 
tant hills with his rays, Jaroslaw had 
made considerable progress up the 
valleyr He. reached the crystal pa- 
hnm; but after he had passed it, the 
valley gradually narrowed; an im^ 
petdoas torrent dashed over a rug¬ 
ged bed, .^aad high beetling crags 
saia on tither side, and obstructed 
tho way. Jaroilaw, however^ bent 
oB^seektng a newadventurev'climbed 
over theln with the agility* of a^cha- 
' and did not rest till he descsK 
gd g.Gastl0<<6ORted* on a^ihckt.' H wtsa 
^ a^daikuM^koloup, and^seebied/Bs 
tiiough.il. teem out oatnf'dflia* 

glansV^cHtibadj.nevmtheliMS, thwap*> 
p&ariuateofJseing; eii^ity t^nd 
laUtedif.. iXhn atepheschiMM^nded m 


U&ioityelifBii^ ItecassdsrftltMbigto 
la plhjMMi hat' lute^trhirfi Jifc eaobiml 
pamed vofli dih 

bad fix^sbedifis aoBgiVtbeeefdppediv 
ed oaifae towdref rtbebasde^i giMd 
wbh-fd blbodfoedfaoe^trf'HjhehidQn* 
Baease etaitura^ aa td^'kidfc'^likerbnfi 
tower tefiupon'iinetheiibi^ ^Herbshoti^' 
resembled 4th» iMiMer^iUtote t tte 
shepherd liad beheld in his difeasEh 
This terrific colossus was aimed with 
a swoid of ttesamef calQli]^''as biniH 
sel^ and of proportionate dimen^ 
sions; knd as soon os he percOivdd 
the 8trabgor,lxelMffitened deumfrem 
the. oasde. waddm^cwoktewlwdsted^ 
Jaroslaw stoudsiSpm m nw y < bne, j^lil 
at the menieBl wlhte* ehf^ dfisittf#as 
striding .acrasi Ah itontat;,>and(diW 
was * imitedialriyddbligedi^ity^ibe^ 
dawcbigi. ^ tffivrttei |^dningr> ikikftm 
dropped fircrtehis tendtimndtsnateld 
the bottymwf dmstseaina .TliQalie|i« 
herd'then eeased^^^ayilgp indutea^ 
giant, withnutxiidkittg die£traidile<4ac 
pick up hie awond outiofi dm vakkv 
advanced itraightte dra hS&mt widfib^ 
the youth was aealsd^iwitbttieiinlBte 
tioaof 8ehttnghte>jaDil:dadmigjeiil 
his brains agunst.tbe'>eDck&‘iJ91]ity 
behddi no. sooner did be Oattedi^p 
hand to\ grasp. JalBdaw,vddinddte 
latter held hie korjnateffi'jsiiiL 
touched the giant^ jidmiiiWianti^Hfelk 
dead on the grounm^deaAhhclsidite 
rocked the neighbotteipglHUsteth^ 
very bases. . " < 

> JavcHdawjt'obseraedtat^dnteKoh 
that theigiant, imfaiahtsri^ badebfh 
die doovOf the mhyvmdreaMte 
hei ^descended.fiwdl >lte Jdibigpaat 
yerpi w r v a wj lan dn imp idhiid ,gpi 

dm, iwdt jOi ivlidi illubsdMdgas^ 
steteHltte An rmlHMte ^^udfcimsi iliM 
stwattpo^ UooSardditetefnteg^^ 

iagitQ niwtiUHl- 




IMP moAiiXAr I 


aijjh i rM w^fc i fOai d h fMii Jm| 4 * hfai 

kn^to iMerbk «f 

tiib caritektta^^irwtfriy 
«tbani|DftftMfy,|3inpecbfeik^^ 
bMai^ b«i>^4iH4^ die. 

moofl'^dm Igpeoie^ <tf iHifalRlianliBdirn 
toithotte^beM^ ww fO)!Mngfat'«s to 
c^kde InifeyeaiiiiMn in ^okod^it 
Cte tbetiibiB) efitml nudble^ etood » 
fhrggon o£ red wine, 'ahd there waa 
tfar jallcMving siMiption in wluteleu 
teasa ** When ^he ^gosrerous purple 
Imenege^ii mingled with thy heart's 
Uvod, tkfUiibak be invincUide: Sa;- 
tBarbanM^ ahoH' not ybemH against 
anfcnorfedge &y tnperio' 
ii^.naibpVMiaiai^lbMlus maatec^” 

'Vln.jheflnrd JocimdFitip every 
ddng^wcuae^yand as be was depeit- 
in^ peefted b|hKthe8heepfoU,.whidi 
waaAil oCmdiMnep witih the finest 
fie cd e eii fieguddJefe mu^ as itgrier* 
eddiimitoUeaee.thBm’lkiiind^ Im de» 
teflSiihnd qpkk'itfikej&smgie^beep, 
letti^ithe idaUe gboidd^ngaiir' guess 
vidsn M had..b9ent;^ bat:hu» had 
sdanMyieeachedttoftpt dt tbeeeeh^ 
wduteidseiiddiriMlMie^sgover^the 
tfcnU^rniir^dftdiniiinada thoii^Ir they* 
btuBalwajk iieM Jundev In 

•fifteiof^aU iaise<ror«ato»drive thorn 
biud:>:tlky,would^ilot lesTe bun, but 
ihtcediiridr iiis fioek at lamiliarly as 
iSd&i^ktA beeir(ddaB(]uaintances, 
dhdia ^di^were^led So/'See again 
ofbah a Idttg aepaaradon. 

The shepherd knew not wbat to 
do<M4>hdfrJto bmeesd his disohedi- 
eiidahfrdittf, hwaMsterJie. jtberefore 
wnittd iSLk was qmts dark beim 
daawe hdaie Jus fiodt ^Hesct^stons- 
ifgi fgro nbtihbewri taid fndgne> 

hewopitieted tfaewdriieq) ima die 
iddt Airibttut'dMaiaqxib aihUbgr^ 
fbMd"fap»y^dMldbe dn^ ^ otheas 
etUbtn mrpd^ badi4ie 

fodleedfhbui^ M I—nHiwd- paces; 


sMiAtbeupvibjttNi/^ teeepiug^dikb 
wioedbropgh theiehinksdn the door 
ofitahr friihjfcllowisd j}iin;<and mki" 
gkd agittnwidi tb^ white and b^ssk 
ahsepu' All dm passengess wbo xaet 
tbemetDpped andenitv^ed ih^oed^ 
red sheep with great astmiHibmeiit# 
this extraerdinary idienomenuA 
came the talk of Uie whole city, and 
the story reached the ears of Uie 
duke. Burning with indignation, be 
summoned the sliepbord < before bk 
throne. When Jaroslaw entered the 
hall, “ O thou rebellious boy/' cried 
the prince in a voice of thundeiv 

thrice hast thou toransgressed my 
command, and thy temerity would 
not fail in the end to bring some sig¬ 
nal calamity on tlryself and me; I 
will therefore set a irigtiant watch up¬ 
on thee; to-morrow thou shait he 
pkcod under the care of my garden¬ 
er, that Imrd labour may we^u thee 
Irnm thy fondness for adventures^ 
Go and acquaint thy futui’e mari^r 
with my orders.” 

Jaroslawwithdrew in deep despon¬ 
dency; his mind aspired to higlier 
occupations than digging the ground 
and planting cabbages and flowers: 
but he communicated the duke’s conir 
mainds, as he had been directed, to 
lus gardener, whoTeceWed him kind** 
ly, and assigned to hima small apart* 
ment ki his house. The yoatii>a<t 
length became resigned to his iot^ 
and maui&sted such jdoeiU^, that 
the gardener .and all the inmates^ 
the ducal palace conceived anextnu 
ordinary regard iorhitn^ He<nev«n« 
theless fioequentlyrielt mosbaevpse^ 
tharestraiutto which he waaaub^ee^ 
andsoUeked tlm-gardanev'* 
sum to^fsbnotad: but the dukehad 
sbdeUy forbidden bimt..(toaui&rthe 
yiHkhtopam^tbegas^ To 

Mtii « d^rbe^ hmeever^ bad faa iai 
X 2 



THK filAil'W tiwr MAItKA VAMrtIT. 


#lth «Hfe'rfd4lteh, 

iMt'ltIkiWd ’hterofettBStedUlyW i»gokl«i» tfawAdt*"*^ €>r»llch»ijp*- 
lUk'e MW} Ih'l^Q tMioenBy^au^'^ thbd? 

^jiAAMhf.' At iwh 

tfaNisUMr «!6iii)d> tafiftilff ft bfty lifil, liighiflwhitthiiH^hig^ifloBtoftjwte^ 
tiwr 4inKHiitrt>f c<iAart!h ^- ‘a In'ftB 

of hiifi»*flft»Wi«B«y^'Aha oifeii ly atthfed bfce* ladn 

iftM hftiteifij^At^ V6idS^of fttmindt liwci aiiB'Aimfei'ahbdii^&y 

iate^ itMdi to stinfntoOirMm noftottoekshroi^eif tD'ti(i%iun^; 

tltilhflr,'btie was testniinftd by the tfa« chydren bf wen' ^ hftvb tlea- 
IhoOgbt that he Imd pWwised the tore in'beholding-tiiee^ fiftt'Si^n 
kind end Iwneflt gabteitof Ur toWifh, wilt Aotf lose- all these* dtattetag 
'twd that the gb^ limn- might hftes; and tbeftbti, which, like ft ton- 
ftei^ittpe be seeetely pdnished for his iter motheir, his hithetto olleli^aid 
ffight.of'infinenced'by these eonsi- and'fesweed' lawiebtits 

deradons/ he ahtoys went back, and boming daHa to pteree-widrdet^y 
■oeaWled Mtittelf by idaying on his thee. Bettet die-on-her-IhTfdjHfc- 
lota plidntito aits, which gained him som a death ii4)i(di i shtddentyibhe.” 
liiireky heart. When noaej^y'was ¥e«^**lhe 

! *iOne day, Wbdftlie was sSftging his old -^Tdeberva^ |«K iaisydt to-the 
IhvbinHeiditt^thebeailtiAil princess, princess, ahd'Ww'ddligllted'ifti&rlts 
the duke's oMy child, happened to freshness and bftauty; -bed; wbMsthe 
he Just then walking in the garden. niaiden<reoeiv<ed h, shecibdd Mftsc* 
She was so deeply .aiibeted by the moTOherey»sfibrt'th«|k»*lBhWflow- 
idnder iftelancholy of the song, and or in the middle, whi(^ flir si%<ed 
^•b strong^ interested in beha^Uf the nOtheTesU Wk^erewthbyrinebss 
youthfbl singer, that she determined IblAed at-dib'WondnNir Antresftit 
'to solicit her ikthet's perinission to seemed to declare to hmv’tikWHke 
fw«W hhn to rimr ibr her in her own was loved- aWive aB’ftbB^^liy'ffcn 
^gq^artmento. ^avoslaw, tor his part, amiable youtln but a Woice in'the 
irwftlwBys highly delighted when inmost recesses of btr hiBartttdd 
’the kw^'prhmess visited the gar- her, that tUs codd hit aontbed Abn 
’ ‘dent end, c^ the other hand, he was he who had gatoersiS thd'boseggy; 
gptfaft'iuiliwlipy whenever she missed and she beghn to tifadte a-wkxnsbe- 
ipooiing'dDwn ftom the palaOe. tumtor the sbentpdsadn o^hd^^r 
- Btt^-onewKwhiiigf the youdg gar- gardener. ' ) < <» >>01 

4«|es meh toom his bed ard went to The yooth had - oftae-tlakaimed 
httwoih. WhUft he wgs engaged in hansl the wliste day,'add wenthmue 
idMfWisg ft iik»e|^ytorlke princess, in greet nneeahtese, M he hatbseen 
’lto«ibsdrved ft idost ddicate^oWer, »othtogoftbe|iHdeeiMy«mhibJti%e 
wMdh,tfckged hy^ first yi^aoftfae of>alie*''diati«sd' mdt>yiNlbd|»''i^’il^r 
iVNQH^ftiMpMisedfttt'dtobd^ uftMs,- hw wed '-etentiyiiiihi^iiiiire 

ftl'ekfrirfw'weft thaii'ehe i>sftsi dBm» t>*^*^'^'<Qp 

< ftiftd’fi'ieoftld'faBto'wfiwihed'e'^ kj *efttoilng<<tib ‘gtoMnniixh^^ 
hmasiehtetliteIhuiMofdeftih;’ lAgenhl-torMld ltd l ih Mftes f t w g r eg b i ri il dlBm; 
JU'hiftWityaii^fthhut tt»-‘ftli»ihel<MiiMD^ibqiMB|g^«^^ 

'^leveiy 4inr^w«refi'jW)aad toft writs jbfadd^^tlid ^gB d fi k irt dbi iri i dhteitlu i m 
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Qtte^t^>ttiii9?i(rari8»0BnQ^ >((»irtrafft)«i^i^ MiOdr •»131»e 
>%«bafaBy)Mq4MMA(bfsBf!Q^ 4H(dieiiN^Wyirii^tl»M»lbe9k)»^^ 
>fMliMn<''iSli^o{nMi>t«pK«Ai Om^ !(iil«e>‘^qg1|t9«v«>4sf'tk» cMMiwId 

• ^ri<iiiBllt)itlt <»» inM rf tbe»4w»’^iHKert} K«i>Hf ji WP ^i oftf«i^wiift»ig~rlloix>liyillg. 

sAof mill dd%er jof iDw^-Wt’^oriy h4» •*«*»»-• 

vdkUdiffab behntfdtlMgJitietj; tfndvfaat goUr^l^Vig itefce 

. i»>woim<tHui bU^ ft i»4o Satan lim«' tjbpjughjtn^^iiMraotir i}t> 0 «^fuf o«a- 
«rfftkafefae i» bound todoKrarher " jtli!a<:^^hHf,baWsJtt8*(^tMi^iafi^ 

''(Inrotlair, in die>uttilOrt-^al«tin)'«D- nfkiotfiatnamieijlpaililiaintaai.iSln 
tMsatsd'.thc gardlBner’a.^ife ^to pio» a iraak>*tba'^'-'PiaanMl %i}it attiyin 
Deed edth her >expien«i«idni dfau har^anventaowth pevr andhwt di^t 
' Bkiat >knoi^”<«ind «he, dwt many the 'Stronger- pfesented<^iiiawetf h^ 
^edreegb,'Duke 0«tiko'*iri his eon* fere the duke, tta ^e-dtim-nf^ttee 
'mttrt bed'no prd^eet-of baving-efail- thatihe shouU »p|>ear,ea<'her-hii*Si- 
dfrMh>Pra)rdrMHHl>pil^ii«»geB{Nrov* d <9 teroceive bis ppeperlyt Henres 
ed as uAatIdHng Us the means recomf in the attire #£ an lEesteMB Ipni^k; 
mendml-by' phYflicUas firdin for and but only conecive the lwiMh'Oft4be 
•dnaryiand- Cinike ^and-'hhtduobess duke, Hiie% in «lptte<Qf thdlenglh of 
hadriiihostt rolitaqidahed' aU ht^s-of theetronger’a robe^j bc.dislinctiyias* 
ilattei<‘'nlii^ r ounhfaig man,- who piedaalevenhodfr Onbaublng^tbis 
aimw,>M<lid gave out, from-t^ dis* narrative,- the woman renewed her 
^4aitt<hfcigdDm>of Ptrwa,< nrtived-at iamentahoali c^ii)g-ovar>^and olvr 
‘-thedncaPatnirh .This-stranger won again, Alast- ^e poor princonl jin 
Iheoonfideiiceofddpriuoe,and^hen b wej^ she will ba tb(t picigr of <ibe 
ttbttlatter-oneOcomplBined-bHMrlyiof wiekedonei^’ -> > r 

' diiardhappointment' sin toot- having an -Jarosiaw felt muoh hflener* aeriww 
)|ieii< tsrhhithtonej the odtee proims- thap he dargb enps^, lesthe ih«^d 

• Mto natnedy due evll| adding, how* betroy the vehement passiwgr wlneh 
! etcl^'-tfafeHie ^tdd-nequire a To-y glow^ in his hem!t« Hi»‘thaught, 
shiglr 'prioe fer’ the ektteiae of hh however, of Mathreh'P^heediojthe 
’^pfh')>''^hd'dbke eoleinnly idbmed, Sharkavafi^yandeonSdenillgr hoped 
^thamdie<k]imdd think s>o price too to deliver the prineese |irotii!euoh4m- 
liiigh^fbs Jthn'-Ailftkiimit'Of this his minent dangeTt nay, ibc than nup«ti* 
most ardent wish, for which-he would ont for the day whenrhesehdnldloon* 
0 rsideheBidbliy>fricriflec>half hfs do- tend with Satan-fon et foin a^^pi^* 
rnsidibiBw ‘‘-But the -emnring - man On- Meanwhile public Mpplicaiions mre 
jordbadi'^tf It-'is nesfoergoldBor land «$sred up in die jehwichfdijsyiAifll 
jphnl'hdetnfmdoPHifef'btktthoiifMSt tbe4nbabit»nts>of<tthejduQby<'lpragi^ 

ipi^cpdhh-4hdb'tb9ifimtJflhtid<;dian<^ 'fomnnK^tUl foe IhastUUwr- 
^diq^9(b(!|ipi«yr kmtoiOi^tb»rl«nI)l andvhlWN^tiMin- 

<if^niftefMr 7 Mi)^l« 1 rili<e^ dnd .««•«• firiln dit/islutohdtief >th» d^; 
jbMntoKfl%im^7lh0 dtako. thoughtj fonahe'riimtwiimwdl^MtpeiO^ 
'MB»»nd ^e ewt w woBditiaa,lhDr(ii&-. .aocwintsefvtte>ewriW ipw lil lw rof 
HsdKikloHjitoinfiiedoirid) diodes dwvdiebit-it’lihuMbtdi^^ 

of!>tieBdMbiiig«bp sside«-Oif|ie,de^at #|nbi«di«>«rrh«eld)-«Md')pnfk'Ofevan<l 


I 



vm'. nmomiuimim 

BM^egpQ irQuld not fwllbM4 4a^rt pfii idlwHatt-f ^i i H w 

Ui|,ffy<t9 t))n vt))o]n tl^^ld* 

ny;i|tt»,4i^(e4..«f) itbm nimViVfmple* iibQ igMtqt jil itoib * i 

^r*lf;«ecjta.. 0 OKn 4 ^ tl|e.proq«iM l««ve ta^ ieaipM%i«:i 4 »rtH 9 !Ui«[ 

i4^1(jii«b^wa^to,eq;ert,tli«tIN(iQC^ ta.t»fce«amk«£ibiNH^$Ml4 tOrtlQHf^ 
gfif intnod^d.tOi wait fqt,heK„pmniiflD 90 aclmi»d MiiMK)«Rrl^U|^ 



.A iruHBEn Af<.per 80 Q*|M^JMa«inr saw him'^parently out of 4«iigmi; 
ble4 a fioo ,cW<wu>t^’a day,at bequd tc«tlie«fe^y»ai^^ ¥(»<fliaVe 
the Canal (Iq I'Hitmn vi>^ <t few! doneaojBneh tbrtMaaaOv tlnb^ «aii^ 
seiiiwwuslutaqwereaaniaiii^the^ sura yenmdliMititrefiiie.to hBBo^idif 
a«i!p% hlipugl* 4l>a a^te,e£ the kw tdsm 4o>lfae aeareat hoaiti’MMdiq^} 
reode^ithardhr.aafe todoeo. By renam wiUi hint tS)J i»|m 
dngfwea tjbeyaU (^mtadtexoept onc^ reoovered hb abneefc .Be ew-gefii 
whn; 4bongb. ^tanaed, of bis danger as to take itheseBreteaqs to fvoai 
bjr tb<(;qpeiMlttors» add continued to vkla Imn wjtba periiA ■Xtd4o»piq»> 
Suddoalj: tbe kf) craqked'in faK,a eeich tooomeydiiiadMnMt? >1 
dtffefene jpleBesr and tbeu n fae tn a eta The igood «Mr'>iwfined‘tlieHMiiai 
duUer most botre pcqwhedi.but fora n^, .bob .psoaBoed tw<«Bba pw t p t W' 

vbtV bastdy 4hr<riring can «f the pearbMn^4i»Qdlck4db 
off tsua(^,plua09d,'>n-tto seseue tlsstwwaineoesnayr-aadsndetaPtltttil'' 
him.. .Tbe> tMer'ffttbdaed bwuelf two; boats fhe (m> 
cq(f piece of icBritndtlmyoongnwa named^qraa pedmdy redtubrad, daik 
had Jpet.cestcbad^baat to the in tltaanns of this wi&iatidlehildteiftt 
aafu ni sb rn ent axvd borror of the speo' ff Yeomre iHe3KBiitig}”i'«ud tfid^ 
tftntq>, b*)a¥^ a .moieiaent •as if in seply'iba hist Inbljiiexb'badt 
tqgniag hadu ..At the same iustant aism or,gra<atuda; *^bttfclf.«yw»<«fU’ 
dmAnaanaag man «xa}ai«et}> Abl persist in dunking thaa yottidoi-lyed'- 
l&.^d,Aptyr and looftng bia Iwdd may anpfy >tepa!yiMa>dby iiifiKmiitigt 
e f , d > c4 B » >swb iato the water. The me of the nature ol yomeoasteetiom 
yOMgff 'BSs# .hastilgr turpod .eonnA wbh that nnfpihur jOnB.tsiwbaat^rou 
pbini^ in, and miicb difiSeul^ owe youc bfe. He appcaecd toabai 
hoMgbt ipss to bqidi* • ! , , to.faadreecmie piqud agaiqatL ygdiJli .K 

<7M>S|tnidati9r8 wed every meant A&l y«, ew," depbeddsaiiKiditt 
fi«;Ain <meoTe^{ oae. among th#a widi eaigbi and-iiaibMsitbettt gadht ‘ 
ii\ym <ieni s a» »,yen»a«blo elergytnan, cauat»fogIba»aeasel4Mm.ahaiaa »fa% i >! , 
eimtM tbfntl^ iwiMt mtmrft eueceas 1 MkindMemplmt efidmieianiiMHipt. 
tlglb tbeMMbersq, cants- i|firOv«f<' oftpobeet be seeakweas liiigF idWi^ 

ie^na]',,b^Jby|ab)vrvda^^ a /ynoagitnaB trbeibwiiMiwwepFida' 

tbfi{peocjfpiay,.,|BsAdiw>«nwt^ faeadadieetajirta Oei ri bw biii g it in i a 
hjEttfrabduPSabemiat^ wfctolalieiiami fnswi thiapawhipibiis^ 

.Iwidmbin til a ih piii tma i dtg tip i tWa ils 
ioteW |n his eeeovary; Wbiut ba with ddefdaA^ |ad>g|^(|nrW!i;ld|» 



mmttMmmiahrim. 




k» Mr 

Bhigh^iiridDJt*>^ 

liffd^Attr^rnfMt 4i%v» ^ouf 

waitifpfiwai<9Mkmk^ I to 
jrpiMfliid^ M»tilNd*dfimno>«thdr 
intention than that ofi 
qaieti]r;'tntbonia bs^the^'foamihuiiBa^, 
yet I was at last so provoked by his 
violence, that I handcuiTed hits, and 
ordered four gens^d'anltes to dcooti- 
PM^wL *' . 4 • 

•'*^f,4Wiluh Mm vest dtoftfae stwet, 
tma Ifidids apeak to me 

imU«fiwbor;o^kr^iiie^ hear 

^^fat^taiyiaig^Iwas jsot a sMgistnrte. 
A}liA»eqvengefliyiMl£fi» some 
ihfi^pKsokii tbatiyAr^ had weed 
ta»itef>i qtiiMad^tfae^diitaetitoad,j m 
odfrtdo'iobli^dihft to^go through 
thettawtidMCerhe^hved. He had ^ 
flapp o dUhiarhat ovddiii eyes^ hut 
WASfWveethdleM reoogiiised*^ and he 
cttuihlmadthe jRsgbbouraaay to one 
iiMlheri diat ha nvattiiare oaomlit- 
tffl some oriina to be thus igoominh 
Aua^ tewted* * It is yoB,’'8aid he 
to<Bi^4^that have made me^sulfer 
thd briml bumffiatioai rest assured 
thftri(^witt.ba^reareiiged otr you.^^ 
MnscdaptifaUcnrl’ replied 1, ^ yen 
should have thoaight just^aow when 
j^uaimAteil die,ftha<t others gen fieel 
amomsAms' jaorm^V . ( 

WaDWare^atithat matant paaainjg 
haSani the tdpor of bis/ employer, 
M. Ia.iiuchi^i8ad l-bad tbrharberi* 
tji(tii4itt^iafi^his hat,*<a(chuiaing, 
UiSou .TthslbsiQfciesca|ae thQishai&e 
yl^^i3eBaaaa.b^^^^^e^'raiatd hia^eyes^ 


*ilefeitii^tlmta4fh<i «hf|NtiFdf Ht 
^ hel^- 

DeurKoo#, ftMT sent&^Vefltoe 
had grossly inlukdfl didia^ Itittl'lt 
was mccetslfe eag^asa in dih 
q«larrel«thht cUuMf Idm iihlid ^ 
preheaded, while ihbse ^ Wfm' 
reaUy guilty eontrived to escape. 

When he was cleared (wm the 
charge brou^t against him, fak tnae- 
tareomplaiined'ofmy^eoedi^^ 'The 
cotmnksaiy re^ed,* after fidaHhgwty 
defence, t^t D'A^ had thartk 
blaiseif«fe#^ «e iR^lt^'T 

had MatedUhtf; thhenieH 

Willi thetyiefhtehaifel^bf^the^p^^ 
peace weW§ ’foeted'^tb htel Wccbrdif^ 
toappesrshc^; wMtdtWel^tti^aniM 
bee, WUnlt, Whet He'had 
sufferett would ICUcIi ‘Hhn’ft/ goi^t ^ 
bk tentpevpiand iO 
authority in ftiture. * "• 

^^The tntifeheilt e<iidiicfttOre,%itt 
D'Aroy has nevkp seen tae shcC 
iriditmt>8hewil4f t^hlelooksthe reu 
seiMme&t'tke fek agaimie me; 'Akfair 
myself lUsasa ft etW ar ds hea r t flye Ot ^ 
ry for my conduct, aSdofteh vrkhed 
to be reeoMclIedtW hiut^'^awd noWlf 
shidl not lose a moiOent ih gofojgytb 
testify my gratkutle, atkl 40^lfejg''1% 
foigrvenessk'' The dfehr eneotriraged 
Le Noir in bis landaMe piarpOSe, bbt 
told him te defer tfie*eaeGlltl6n df it 
tihfickttb^,hl!i desigODeing 
pare DMrcy to Uecdve^ MiA kiik^. 
He tmcordiiigly toohtlte'ltirtictiatrof 
I\i. la Reche;'and eatfy-^tH^ehleg 
morning miht to hta^hdoaeftwifeg^ 


si^vtiiMbiiientlMhtk fcmjlyaathefwim | hkn to^tM^bfe1rtfelMeeW}l!l| lyfmf 
dsuikK fSMl tsinbrdam id a adogoi | in^hehittf'eP' Le^Noir.'-^^^VM W!B ' 
Gte^gacanhdehMnihil iiiQidiish‘iia[y| the-blhf''dilpMM^^ 

caablfegmaadthmi wgrnotd)eeto*oiaaat|j wwNhy*mercfittfft?*^'OUh^ 


tasds^ihaupatitfmlw^idmmuas^ 
eUUk^illfihnm 
•ihltdkhmikuig^^ IfAhiysBis nsk 


NtdV'^wHi' h#'! 

Uferd 

ififeldpdV 



few 

W»- 



hi THK 

file 8)?pear«d l^S>k'e||a;^esterda^' 

(bte^ iiiw 

e all aafaUaA him "JCo?^ tp Jknai^ 


n a 


we all aafapeA!»“» *< , 

tne caufe: it waa aoBM Wore 
he would tnform us; dt W he said, 

* I am a monster: revenge haa made 
me hgnut^/to aqimtllf ifb «f a Ito* 
man being. I war itKieVeOOi^ tp 
leave Le hloir to drown when| oppld 
easily have sa,ved him. Hap^y/ 
continued ha eagerly, seeing us lo^ 
at him with horror, * a power supe- 
nor tp my will impelled me to save 
bimi but no sooner was he out oC 
diwigeiF than hatred resumed its em- 
{dre over my Jieact, and made me 
a reconciliation which I had in 
fimt rendered myself unworthy of. 
But Ida image, calliiig upon me in 
his extremity, pursues me; it has ex* 
tmgii|isbed my enmity, but it leaves 
me a prey to the torments of re¬ 
morse.’ 

** He then related to us bis ad¬ 
venture, intermingling reflections up- 
pn his own inhumanity. As we all 
Ipve him, we exerted ourselves to 
calm him, and it will in ailm^babi- 
lity turn out a fortunate adventure 
fur for Qur neighbour H’Os- 
mofl^s so well pleased with his con- 
dpct^lhat he has avowed to me his 
Intention of giving him the hand of 
Iw daughter.” 

Jit this moment the young man 
ento?ad> nndthe merchant ac^aint- 
ed hiin wkh the object of the abl^'t 
visit. “ Aht sir,” said he to the 
vtmatable ecclesiastic^ “ I have to re¬ 
proach myself for not having fire- 
vented your comingl* 1 wUl go thjf 
instant to Le h^.” As henfwaod 
flto door, the wifo of Le hloir^uad 
her fliiree d^dren threw Ummsehres 



al^bowT’’’^ 
sh^i 

<yim it.^Bs fl , , , 

1 snqul4 hAvi^‘6i>i& 

ter toheg yoti!^''^^^ 
not»-—” D’Arcy interyapted him by 

a cprdiipdtsmhrscuifiyiBrfl^ff®® 
tim«,;*lIiMS«ilo|}|ei8 in the wrong 




my cDi^duft on tn^t 
Since th'eu^l alpne'jhavl^' ^ 
blame: you repented p^^y^^qn^r, 
while I aufi&red the ^jnt of lei^cmse 
to lead me even to tWpoia^of 
ing you to perish*. 

1 who ou^t to solicit your 
ness: grant it tp me, a^ as a prW 
that yon do, accept jny ,watch. I 
shall not h^ve ano^er, apd the w 
of one will 1 hpjpe be a mMm&ib 
my faulty thatpHI pre^t my 
giving way to that irritahle^pispoi^^ 
tion, which has qo^nearjgrdcfwn UP 
into the commj^on oft a hpfooiu 
crime." < t 

** Yopr *^«tch,** saki Lp lfdi> 
taking it,. is too hsndsonieil^m^ 
situation in life: I willipever^eltf^i 
wear itf because I am sure thp^ 
never can look .at it stithoqt refqj^ 
footing, that I oqgbt to Wg 

ffutfos of my ofltce . 

In a diort time 
Mademoiselle d' 
taken into partiienldp hy 
Roche. * He has mgdu 
gress in curbing tM h 
temper, which was Ws only 
and he rightly judged 4at 
his wti)iflh.ii^t be a^i " 
mento. A. fhcrt ‘tiBsa m|p ha 
been somewhere adth t&i 



has bacoipa Ms iatimi^.flda}^ a 
on thm^knaas at the (hieslmU; while I ^iimta «ii^.be^ee» 
XaNohhimselfexclaiBmdwi^ great | a haclumyNWia^h'?*'^ 


emotion, but without kneeling, ? 1 he was iit die «t^, .Urpasswa to 






'r 





unr, tr tm < >nm ■'nSrlfu*; 

^ i>«fSf!t;^iTO1-:™ - >, . - 

xd lurif li'>J^if|^.‘.»-i! / nf'h ''■-■ - i^ i ' t '> iw .<. ,.,..„ __ 

' -fllAise& 'DRAKBl 
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t6^‘ ol^ itte 
thfe dde of a'hid, 
mtti and'Miid Vafl» 

they hi 


!«{{ 


'iit. 



IVX 



<yC 8 6 0 K 

liAVvi-''.' 

odun 

'j * p»* • j 


*£L\^Qn l^e ISepieW 

iiifi^nian^, eri- 


^ WO OT toe 3!)^d^on8, 6it ruM- 
Nejrroes: to come on board uia 


'*iii utfdi juii.. 

roiia. tMuce 

jS'" 




come 






n^W 

ai th^ faihl 
T ll^t^j^efcMbaili 
lumber; aTi4 l^fty- 
^r ^n^aiMfbf hie com- 

sctfliut 
Vtio 

'Aflfer: ihany cl66pel*ite 

to 

at tlif6 Tvoouen fbrt, 
iV0^%TC^A 'mkm^ ca- 


of a' h^iL 

t^if 

ji^c^vteiane^iby 


^1 ^ild'L''.<>' 


ye Tvenoee; to come on bo( 

tl» inen'as hos- 

' ti^Dlr the rity pf krnte'4'Wn^-' lW^lp^ 
b'fl'aH fHe morfiAca- ! declihi^" thelkv^koi^. ^ ^ J'' - 

1^ had '6 





necessa^f pt ^*rtng, thd 
ferehces aliould kneel,^ 
would be orei^borj^ieiy'k ^^S^-dialb^^ 


ebon aa (Syi^uhistctlifcda 
ted, he dejmrited; thd 
ing him through rural shadeitf kbd 
the foKage^ of lofty'irObdi;' s6 ^ftlcta- 
aj!y screehtrig 

silh, *dikf they^^rb^eifs 1iic'4tam<^6^ 
by Ale hekt thah if ^Chey hkd’tjra'veft 
led trough England M the'^ufaim^ 
mdhtli[.s. Four'oftfieSyiiie/bhstl^ 
were be&V'hbd^kinteft'wltli 
weht ahdtft a mife 1f»dftsre 
body? and cnt offbriiriches'iffwil 
to dfr^bt dicir 
no beaten track. Thbfi 'ftilWVi^d 
twbh^%‘SyrtiefbHsJ *'tfftJW.^Whbift 6ktne 
English,' an^‘ 

elttbd iho'i^eai^: ^In thi^^dfd^ oB 
the .^h of Pfebrurtry, ISTS, 
rry^'atthb top*bf ’f4^fy 



W V'iOii - a Wt. 

,y^ 



j^lnih^Ashhigtit. TPhtfWhHci 

__^., 

--f 

,yU01W :/ih isi 







.14? ANBCHJCj^W, on ilHfL 

fpine of the Siypieronsi, the* shewed Jfdy," Wfs., -1' <'Pv i^fW5% 

l))in not only the alre(idy,hnown ffi jpimk/^, (tl>eecvhig^ft‘ 

hjm, biitaUothelGrientPftpifiePce*^, opjBmv>ded,hy I^on, 
yheye nq EpgUstb vessel W yftt 4ei» 8^ Ws pinpjM^ 
sailed.. This houpdlew.prpapect, w tq sMn;«nd«i, whff »8l*>Mi*w|y 
turally so exciting to a spirit given at defiance; but upao hftaripgfht^WR* 
up to ardour for adventure and dis- brake jhat called upqaihipitpjy4<l)4» 
cqveries, enkindled the highest pitch he ui9^igl^y,.,^t)nM;k dplpunii 
of enthusiasm. Drake It^ng up his and vitbforty-shcpf'histqfgic^qieyp 
pyes apd hands, implored the bless- heard th» oio«gqm»(. 
iqg of God upon the resolution he weref<niB4ilftyi^ p M»ai) didi Hi* t%ft l ^ 
then forijoed of sailing in an English other e^actanC gre^i^i^l^ci ; 
ehip on that immense expanse of The darke{(tMStain& tbe 
vaters. Drake ^as the nuuder of Tk^ 

^ 3ir Francis Drake’acapital failure mas Doughty, undar an aasumed Ma¬ 
in duty, when second in command thority for brwgWBg him ^tp.rti^, 
nipler Lord Howard EfBnghamy com- condemnation, and dealib 
ipander-4n-chief of the Enghsh fleet mas Doughty was 1^,birth A genfla* 
apnt to oppose the Spanish armada man, who accompaided Drake jalua 
iu 1588, arose,outof ids predatmry ha- plundering adveapirea..to the ccwft 
bits. He pursued, in avidity for of New Spain, iirthe hope of redeeti- 
spoil, some hulks belonging to the ing bis sliattereiVestatet' Dtekeiuad 
Hanse towns; apd left his station, Doughty wenelbc «• long time feat 
though he was intrusted to carry fijends, as a liberai educatioiifelw- 
lights for the direction of the Eng- bled the gentleman to be of service 
lisb fleet. This misled the admiral, as spokesman and secretary to the 
Lord Howard, who supposed the rough teaman; but differences aris- 
Jightsof the enen;y to be those whiqh ing, and being exasperated fc^tfiose 
•Hrako was ordered to exhibit. Lord who envied the, f^qurite,! bbnlue 
jlloward Effingliam was entangled in brought .Doughty to triakiAiMLOitA 
.thPiVery centre of the Spanish ships desert mlei off p<wt Sbdulimifalds 
,bpfo;;e he perceived his mistake; but, head «as strock'Off .witb aii.faxdiih!y 
fqrtpnately, a dark night favouring provo8t-iiianihal,>ib pfiaaeopbaif 
^ espape, he extricated himself the ^ip’s crew,;, andit<taAit;t%iiMlAiM 
the pritical situation before the Dr^e produesaji 8!^Aogipi||s^iMtaik#r 
;§pa8liMdadiscqveredhim> Thisblun- rqcetTed nflO,, bo^.f|» thinli W ill t >i tl w 
,4fl?jraaaft»r«ard8 atoned for by the ,qi|ftinn<nj<, ‘ ^ ,<n»oa ,aiig 

bebayipur of Drake, ttgui r .■TfaiWgh.X)aaiM» (Ipl Wt Il d tf M Jt w wa- 

.prhqinna waaover saore brave mfip^ (Wrees. a# aptutpleiiitfjaBfabe 
.apddataaiuwedi and it is a remark* shores of South America, .n|£jPm 
, ahlia ipstapea pf bis good fortpop, ^raww<#a tt! t iia t( na i i tf t ut- 

,that ttipipgh his.^pr abovA stated 

jdf^tbAve.beqnflwippatfabdhrwth dlsiMMtdja4sgiwd)fidl^^ 

ip.Epglanik UP hadpaiu^ ,aj^ < (Tp.prqiaM MogifitrqiiRM 
.gtUaf 9 Pief ensupdi *nd he prpfiMid^Pb^ afdtP 
JIUi eug8fl«>nant > thppy any |jMm#>ie»i 





dW'Sfli^a, (Re i*<rf<egbese' gfiot, ’^if 

4MliLflMLiUU41^ JLi^ 

an^irvran^ Tnc ccmsrijf JjTSZIIi «ncl 

ttf 

9f!K^UM(,‘trt k '(RM 'diiy 

<ntt«ige(ibv‘>' fah' ke«fifAg 

Aiys tb- 
^yiky in eK|m)vhig 'the 
0 liih, Peii^imi'N«# iV^n, 

^vW^^O*^9lf^nnf vfII|7Ti8B jcC bbIi* 

ed; te iht 

Vhitdt'^ ifcfe A6p frofA'lSi^ Eitst In- 
«i^ hfa eonttammste sagacity in 

bdme to avoid 
eannot be sofifeiently 
udiiir^. ffitritnotrledge of the the- 
oiyof the ^lofcte is manHbsted in hts 
Mteanpt t#i*etiani'hom^ by a northern 
passage; sndvrhen disappointed in 
tiiis cour^geMis efibrt, how prompt 
'vMre^Mfttresottfces in seeking out, 

itew dountty whene he 
an^l^'iiateeir hts id£p^ refresh his 


i^ii, take in^imi afifd'^Jhitfer, ahd 
&ttppty hihiSelfilritH swwAfofpto^U 
d6ti, ri)f thfe vast hiWgfatiOh^'he waa 
ahbuttb €Wcotfhteff Atfd kbch wer^ 
hb ibreidghtii^^#l9ddbi in |)rov|dind 
{igainst cotithigenciesi that hO l6at 
but one man by sickness during the 
lohgruh fr6m thecokstbf New’Sp'ain 
to the Ladrones, in which Commo¬ 
dore Anson had half his meri sOrOpt 
away with scurvy ahd other disCaSi^ 
of thfe (dhnates. In the Very long 
Toyage from the Ladrones, through 
the most dangerous seas in the kn0v4 
world, except one accident upon a 
rock, he sailed to Java unembarras¬ 
sed ; from Java to Sierra LeonA, on the 
coast of Africa, without being bhP- 
structed by any difficulty, except the 
inconvenience Occasioned by scarcity 
of water, and without touching at 
I atiy port; an exploit never performed 
I by any navigator before dr sincO. 


v.A QLIMPSB OF SPAIN IN 18^4 




Wtntrnivf'heedcm, diou^ p«r- 
llid^lottded, Mn neter be obscured, 
'UideM>ltuiiMin ndtarb ihsH sklk to the 
l Of lu i fr dbgMdattMi. These beauti- 
'^4Mr#llEdMiOTi^‘illnttiiAe the favour- 
of*Gheht Britain; and in* 
MktIiigitUdMUe,' though strug^ing 
hMMk'*4«lh'0U»' iMidtt the gloom 
Miiitlf tiiiKUh uk %h04anfcBof the Tar 
gm, Doufo, and Chiadalqnnort lior 

^itdMd^ia *the vast hyperborem tor- 
ftfarikM. <*<'■ ‘ 

•a)'Btrewyhttig 4loMe«Mn, auapeeted 

Na4>y4iwtCitgHMM»>bf iifi ‘Iho Rha* 

dObMMei Mobaervadons 
Wm tilb'WiMbfuteeetifSfNwin 
WcridMMatel^^ her‘«aidlal 


but its real intention was to shew the 
high-spirited Boyards, by ocular 
pfoofr, that complicated miseries'Are 
the inevitable concomitants of imi6- 
vation and revolt. The emperor was 
averse to extreme proceedings agaHlSt 
young enthusiasts, whose beis^ibry 
power, rendered still mofe Ibimida- 
ble by conepicnous talehtr, address, 
and populmity, might have shaken 
the throne. ^ Indeed, if the frequent 
appearance of wretcheefoesA in'evety 
variety, and the excess of vindictive 
oppression, could damp the fhrVId 
H i^ow of patriotism m mhKk^^Oriie 
ImrepMand pemevhring, rite Agenta 
tofibmia ttuatliava'eei^udedjtttiti; 
tmhll'cases it fs whest^ tb bear’^e 
^ahffi^ef despbrimtt'Wkh^ pttsrfi^'fiir 
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envoys only learnt to 
temper zeal with prudence; check¬ 
in encroachments upon their esta¬ 
blished privileges and claiming for 
the^iselves and their countrymen new 
immunities, suited to the progress of 
Oivilization. Such were the resolves 
'they expressed to each other, when, 
with indignant sympathy, they beheld 
men of the most exalted soul, the 
ino@t cultivated and brilliant endow¬ 
ments, the purest charaeter, led as 
doomed malefactors to toil with gal- 
l^-slaves; delicate females of spot¬ 
less reputation, who &om infancy had 
been -reared in all the ease, all the 
comforts of affluence, dragged in fet¬ 
ters to undergo unlimited imprison¬ 
ment, for no offence except affinity 
to constitutional leaders, or merely 
for waihling stanzas in praise of their 
valour; and multitudes of helpless 
children were met in all quarters, la¬ 
menting the cruel fate of their once 
c^ulent family, and begging for a 
morael of bread to save them from 
femiahing. Thepbilantfaropio Mus¬ 
covites doily sought out the victims 
^i^^ranny, and afforded them all the 
•relief which circumstmiceB permitted. 
Among the woody mountains of Gui- 
^wooa, in passing a thicket, they 
fae&rd a suppressed groan, and both 
wkh ^)ontaiieou6 impulse hastened 
the sound. Thecomplaint 
:«M uttered by a young man in a 
fedBd;aadttatt»ed-urafonn,'wbo hy 
ffclecidltdilrtbttibzjbni place of cem- 
‘^His face iteas emaciated, 
hia ^ittm duarifaig of goat^ekin^ and I 
im Wtt iiimtked with blood, that! 
•aaemed tof faaive boted: feom a woand 
in Ida body*. > OoroioblBa ^had aeot 
Ihrir serraate to prootire a| 
sdielfeBB fcrboutelest efatUren^ lfaey | 
4butid^Xbw w«yi^ or to brmg ftew 


bute, as necessitous objects occiirrcd; 
and one had been ordered to Fonta- 
rabia for expected dispatches. How¬ 
ever, their own exertions succoured 
the youth; wliowemamed^in astato 
of iosensibiUty^ One hasUmed^ to 
bring water from a rook-«xdbedded 
spring; the other can: to gather fndtt 
to moisten the parched 'flpBfdf'^he 
interesting object; and wbtnibeftvst 
returned with the rcfreabing fluidsn 
his cap, he saw a man of venerable 
aspect bending over the patientnnitii 
looks of coimniseFatiom He started 
on seeing a sttanger, and rising stood 
irresolute, till the other Russian 
came and spoke to hfefriend.! 'The 
foreign accents seemed to dispel Ms 
apprehensions, and with an air of 
calm dignity, ^he blessed: them for 
their humane interporitHnui ‘ '. ^ 

** I want strength to bear "Am 
youth to on asylum," headdedjf^Piand 
an over-ruling P^ovidenoe hath sent 
you to my aid. 1 discovered him 
early this morning, and^ unable to 
remove Idm^ 1 cimid only dress his 
wounds, and give .hkii a rimple tor- 
dial. His lacerations aredeep'and 
much inflamed by die privaitiair-wf 
due care: yet, if he can bo imnem- 
ed from the unwholesome iractunal 
vapory I bops his fife'miy>be |»w* 
kmgedk For bu^saketi wOlwantoso 
to shew you thosetmswheiwtiiHve 
passed many monliha.o! BhBtaMbjpws 
betray mey can tart nntiflipoit the 
fast -«pfnroaohBg i iflorttd»rioaiBB vuf 
<dd ag^^^^ 

"We are Russians; wemrtemin 
of honour, oad i»bkhte7S|ifesfBterha- 
ssife>thefjittapguife ttsM 
nwiid ^sefer^steh^lblda^^ 
of b»ttw)rillg^tetttt^a» silinfisif wfta 
tratted to *¥aiir 


feimisttaotehauilMiMittnMnfi felbittiil 
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Command, of c6nscioit8 irorth, of su^ 
perbr soricty^ which your coarse 
cloak, leiUbern bolt^ aud flowing ail- 
vered beard cannot dii^uiae« Be aa- 
sHred> we have hearte to feel» and 
dbpositioBs to alleviate the misfor- 
^nes &aJb liave estranged yon. from 
tbe banota of mem” 

^ In diis devoted country/' replied 
tiie hermit^ so nmneroua arc the 
nodtna to fiwetgn and domeadc trea- 
eher]^ so frequent the avowed per- 
aeeutions that overwhelm the most 
merltorieus sons of Iberia, that se- 
questradon k sought as the only re¬ 
fuge; and if you will take this pa- 
dhtit to my cave, I shall relate to you 
my story, with as mueh truth as 
thcHigh I stood in the visible presence 
of the Supreme Ju^ge of all the 
earth* 1 go before you to show the 
why.” 

* The Busdan nobles laid the youth 
upon a blanket the hermit had 
brought to cover him; at a gentle 
'paoe they, crossed a forest, and as¬ 
cending a wooded hill, they kept 
eight of the hermit, whose military 
atop coBvbioed them he had been a 
brave partisan of liberty. Near the 
aunmiit of the steep, the path be- 
eoine ceckyi however, the invalid 
wee bOmetalosg without much jolt- 
jngV for the vigorous ama and gene^ 
smm acdsoitude of Ins bearmrs spared 
mmattedoti in km beimlfi« TlleyeB^ 
Mledmiiiflatoir vevitie overAadowel 
ifayoMmfgrewk^mks^sd'uy^ they 
were alsiost enveloped by the obteu* 
rntyiefirnght^and die spray of rush- 
i i qpBwiteas fc tUhiokitqmn Iheleasres; 
tohite l|MnmNae.of>tareaBteweeje^^ 
teijthMfcigbt thtegliih, .iX'ht hemst 
■tepjweiaiiwne fjea t 
mmA rlMietikyhaiwned a •fiaaaage'to 
h»ieiiiiihn»imi"e»T»>; He bent hk 
fgimdio&iiHdtedN JteM- 


gefs within the entrance, and the tall 
Afnecovites were obliged to stoop al- 
mostio the pebldy ground, as they 
endeavoured to bring forward their 
burden in die safest manner. Hav¬ 
ing proceeded the length of a few 
feet, the cave was lofty aiid capad- 
oue; the hermit ki silence directed 
tfaete to bis simple couch, and in si¬ 
lence they laid down their chaige. 
An earthen jar of wine was produced 
by the host, and opening the lipe of 
the patient, he inserted a few drops; 
then unbound his wotinds to replace 
the dressings, lost they bad shifted 
in his remcmd; applied unguents, 
gave him rv Uttfo snore wine, ^nd left 
him to repose. 

** Now, gentlemen,” he said, *^hav»- 
ing performed a higher duty, let me 
have the honour of welcoming you 
to my wild abode. If I were master 
of a palace, your humanity would en¬ 
title you to be received as distm- 
guished guests. Time has been-*^bte; 
no matter—I must, even before I ask 
you to be seated, 1 must crave your 
aid to secure the mouth of tiiis ca¬ 
vern. Will you have the goodness to 
pull the trees inward, while 1 push 
them to you without? I am accus¬ 
tomed to creep through the branches 
and shcdl in that way rejoin you/^ 

These preoantions being efieoted, 
ihe hermit placed nuts, figs, oranges, 
grapes, and bread, upon a nisttc 
board, and otqjs of a si^lav deserqs- 
Ihm. Ha wan going to fill the cup 
with anne, but toe genttemeisbeggeii 
to bo excused. They had token h 
benrty tepOst under toe shade of a 
omkHroa^ and drank bedtbandthip- 
fiac amqHCfts to toe cbampiein of 
iiWedonrin toe ^aaevone wine of 
They would <toke a few rarts 
end entreated ibeheiw 
ewMP ihwto w fi on tbran IboraaM ato 
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quhntie Regale he premised, by relat¬ 
ing the events that eatiaed his secld- 
sfevk The hermit bowed, saying, 
he v^otM once again l6ok at the pa¬ 
tient, and then onttmence hisnarra- 
tioVi. One of the noblemen took 
the lamp f the other earned the wittc, 
jar,atidacup. The youtbwasasleep. 
His' fSsatures recently distorted by 
ekeess of pain had reamed their na- 
hirkl expression—the hermit, with 
folded arms, contemplating the wast¬ 
ed vitage, said in a low Voice, ** It 
must be ao. These are the linea¬ 
ments of theEspefanza family. Gal¬ 
lant sufferer in the most precious 
whatever may be' ^y race, 
Fl^a!! tend thee with parentid solici¬ 
tude; Imt if thou art descended of 
SkOn Zdos del Esperanza, thy pre¬ 
sence may revivfe a glow of former; 
emotions in my withered ieeKngs. i 
He stfll sleeps. Compassionate strah-. 
gets, I pray you to resume your turf-1 
seats, while I account for the savage: 
life I have embraced,*^ 

The noblemen obeyed this injuno- 
tion, and the hermit continued: 1 
am descended of warriors celebrated 
among the liberatorsof GrenadafTOm 
the Moorish yoke. Large grants of 
kmhremunerated them services; but 
a propensity to gambling in three ge- 
nerathmsprecedmg nty father, dwin- 
died'Ottr possessions into narrow com- 
yiaas. My father reprobated ^ir 
ittftAtuMon; but be erred in a con¬ 
trary eetCveknO, andsaeriAoedme, his 
only o£Sq)rn^, to a thirst for wealth. 
I hadwot the experience of ssxteen 
years oit my head, when he compell¬ 
ed Bis to^fi^ h Teturti to ^ pae- 
eionof a lady dmost double myege. 
"Wewere ** jtdned, *ii6t maiehedv^ I 
#aa 'ttW todttlged boy; ^ a -pfwnd 
heiress of immense ^obesi, 

of uiadvaliod^ supe¬ 


riority; In being of thC same blobd 
with Cardinal Xfmen^S,' the prime 
minister, who^ in a reg^ity^df tUeri- 
ty months, achieved fte aggfttndi^ 
m^t of Spain to a ddgtdb 
ralleled in history, I Was'b boy^h^ 
band, intoxicated by suppdsb^r^tAy- 
self entitled to authdrity, I 
howto use, and tnywife tbgSMm 
and treated me as a chAd,' ' 
contentions for powef 
termission; my wifo silended^ tne *Dt 
some reforehce to the prince CaTdf^ 
nal, and I dared not dissent, as fSk 
eminence is reputed a saint; nor 
could I deny that he was unde toriib 
founder of my wife’s nobility, who^e 
valorous deeds at Oran and ThtUftti 
were performed under the 'eye 6f 
that wondrou| old ecclesis^c and 
prime minister^ when, 6n the verge of 
fourscore, he led an army against the 
Moors of Barbary. Within two and 
twenty months and three weeks, 1 
was the father of a boy and a widow¬ 
er, my wife having died in foe pre¬ 
mature birfo of bar second child. 1 
was released from conjugal fetters; 
but my father held me in tutelage, 
and was indeed a wise administrator 
of my fortune. Would to heaven he 
had exercised equal judgment kfthe 
tuition qf my son( Hn unboanded 
fondness, kisunbridieil'lieeiiietfWPf'e 
ill adapted to eontrool'tbwtftuMtt 
passions Dmi Miguel kiheliitodkfeim 
hk mother, perhaps ffeonttbofo^dlls 
parents. Chiidren^atcr mari^dariy 
quiok-righted, eSpeoialiy'iwkfaMMthsy 
can perceive any oKUMlilmiowoaB- 
ooidingwith'tlftir*bwk*pnp6«Hlt^ 
Don MlgaekeawhiagMKttl^Md^ 
httlwdefordAdw* shd 

he grww 

ent ihtoimstnas 

fortabio; mt ^amptefe ^trt d tn aBostoB 
M dkiiswiHMibiNAiibapt- 
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1^; tut J ao^use myself of. 

vicipMs pprsuits; a guajpcliaD ai^l, 
i^ the form, pf a lovely and 
girh inspired,iipfi..iyjijh .amWtiojjL to 
r^der myself worthy of her accept* 
WCf V ths poly child of an 

Irish (^tbolic in. the oiiUtary seryice 
pf Spaip; hermpther, of the same re¬ 
ligion, wps m £pgliahlady, and both 
parents pooBded in the prndence of 
Poima .IdirabeUa, in confpnnity to 
the customs of Great Britain; a con* 
Bdence tbeirdaughter nevermisused. 
Geotlemen of rank and character 
had free access to evening parties at 
the house, and Miss O^Neil was the 
bright, though Uf^retending centre 
of admiratiom 1 had reason to hope 
my devoirs were not unwelcome to 
her; and from the colonel and his 
,lady 1 received evident encourage¬ 
ment. In this society I felt as it were 
fU new, a nobler being; a perspec¬ 
tive of the most elevating felicity in¬ 
fused delight into all present scenes: 
but I dare not pursue those recoHec- 
tiops^ the dreadful contrast would 
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thtjp be,^©© msiqpporijfbte- Aypung 
strapgerfl if eith^ur^ of yop have a 
stidlivic^tlptmj^ impbre you, 
by eypry tie, of nature and ^uty, tto 
abatiib from planting .tempoisoioed 
seeds of dhcord in his heart. It ia 
oiy paUiQu^ that I qinaqt^iplate the 
incidents of sorrowful years without 
unplicating my spn* I would not ex¬ 
pose bk transgressions if they could 
be buried in oblivion; their notprits 
ty is perhaps not unknown to jchil 
G oaded by the whips and stingsiof 
conscience, he has become bis own 
accuser, and after submitting to pub¬ 
lic penance, be has entombed him¬ 
self in monastic sequestration. ^X^im 
the fatlier of Dou Miguel Avifi^s, 
who, at his own entreaty, underwent 
the discipline of tbe flagellants, and 
has embraced the most rigid order of 
•St. Francis.. May the saints inter¬ 
cede for bis soul! But let me not 
distress my friends with individual 
feelings. I should rather bring my 
tedious recital to a close." 

( To be concluded in our nexi^} 
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r WuKN Mtk Ridley again rccover- 
aAkar senses, she found l^rself ly- 
hig/upoir ft rude pallet, in s still ru- 
tbe walls of which were 
^ftoerMed wkit a tapestry, ** blitck as 
dtygbt^VtftNrmed from the sooty parti- 
jekft'Of the sqmke which arose from 
^.hright'^nfrin tbe middle of the 
ftOoe^^Aurkd m dti^ and revolving 
eddaais»iurpui}driie iwof. A ^ad- 
^ ^^fiesaioii, e thickness 


siMl. bfealhi<fm sadeacribaMeaesisation 
-t>fulaaHioh<et^tha4«ngeu wbidi sbe 
BuxaediaUll awsrpunded her ^or to 


iheiB fap ulri i tA chttogtiiatbo the scene 

i(4L fmevh mi 


she thought she was still environed 
by the burning forest^eame over her, 
and threatened again to* deprive her 
of that reason of wbieh she bud 
been bereft for several weeks. Th© 
voiceof herfailhful Hammond, speak¬ 
ing to someone without^ however, at¬ 
tracted her attention, just aashe was 
about to relapse into insenstb^ty. 
She started up on her rude eoueb, 
and oaKng bint by h» name, tite ho- 
neat felknr was soon at her fret, eH'- 
raptuted to think that his- beloved 
mistiress Was once more enabled to 
recognise hum 

^ w^tsttoe^rst-ques- 



mil ^ a nAWhm* 
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turn nrhioli^ottr fidcwaadurer Bxiuu* I 
lated, after »he bad taken a few mW | 
imtea ta contpoae her apiriU, aiid 
te gaaa' upon the scene of deaol^ 
tion by .which sba^ira&^rrouiwfed. 
The house was one of 4ho8e log 
buSdlBoi/f aa they ave fenned, ^ao 


ling^T 


coimDonw>Ajneriea#fetin 9 dof wood 
unliewn and unshapeii, the bou|^ 
merely being -lopped off • after, the 
tree is&tted. interstices imtbe 
walbwere filled up -wfth clay, and 
the door was femed of the san^ 
material. A kind of lattice at one 
end let in light and air, and a hole 
m^the ceotreof the roof was intend¬ 
ed fer the emission o£ the smoke; ht- 
tle of which, bowerer, found its way 
through die aperture, the greater 
part coUecting on the walls, which 
were encrusted with soot, formed in 
many fantastic shapes, and hanging 
from the roof in pendent drapery, 
ready to fall upon the heads of its 
inhabitants. 

The furniture of this hovel was of 
a piece witli the architecture.. A 
stump of a large tree served for a ta¬ 
ble, and a raised bench, formed of 
clay, and covered with leaves, consti¬ 
tuted the only seat. A few gourd- 
shalW, and u akillet for baking the 
cakes of Indian corn, were all the 
cooking utensils tliat were to be seep; 
au4 ^ which was formed of 
leaves of the Indian corn, and co¬ 
vered whh skiue, op which Mrs. Ridr 
lay,.<^mplefed the catalogue of 
the goods and chattels'* of the 
wxotebed owner or owners of this 
miseralje 

ir ar^culated 
B34lejr> aa she *Iooke4 ^opnd 

esg^jgp^oD. 

—XcUfr aredearonadam.” hp. 
rejdied; “ and I trust short tiute, 
now convey you to my deapmas- 


tes, wbe^ 1 bawe ejin^ 

wp Iiave been hero* |j|^, rerpove^ ^ 
Trenton; from which we are , 
only twe days* jo^ey.v ^ / I 

** But how came I here? and w]^i 
dreary {dace is this?'* a^mn mfflijrep 
Mrs. Ridleyf—“ It is dio of# 

fiieud; but of such a 
scarc^y dare say what or who he % 
He has, however, been tund to youf ‘ 
the only being of his specieatowhom 
I should think be womd be capable 
of shewing kindness.** 

“ Indeed! is he such a fearful 
man?” inquired Mrs. Ridley; *^And 
is there no female, no wife or daugh* 
ter? am I afone amongst men?*' 
There is a daughter, who is as 
mild and benevolent as lier father is 
rough and savage. She has watched 
by you, nursed you, prayed for you; 
and is now culling simples in her lit¬ 
tle garden, to prepare something for 
your morning repast. But here 
comes our host ” 

Their conversation was intei'nipt^ 
ed by the entrance of a figure whose 
upright posture alone bespoke hiip 
allied to humanity; for n hat could be 
seen of his features had such a hi¬ 
deous appearance, that the eye in¬ 
stinctively revolted from thq hgrrid 
sight, a^ the gaaer shuddcripgjjf 
asked of^nimself, “ Is thisa^p^I'* 
The pitiable gbjgct gf this pxqltiij® 

I feeling saw that Mrs, 

I soon as she beheld hip;, ^sh^u^ 
der.the skins which %?Pted 
vexing pf her <^u^,.ipid„P9yere| 
her eyes with^hpr hftndfc.A|Sr 

prpached ajlAvpi 
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then, feate'l to ^b%ith'Bfe? An out- 
esui niy s^cic^is; 'an atiOn to my 
coahtiy, {)6t'detiitec}, dtfapised^ tlwr. 
pled upon, wh^^'ha^e I lo'do wkh 

itiixcfif much,'my ftitherr 
said a ybifhg iind'intereitfrig ^girl 
w^o had folloWd him unobserved 
into the apartment,, and novVclung to 
his arm, as he raised it with frantic 
violence, a"s if about to commit some 
desperate act upon himself. ** Live 
/or me, for your Ohfld! live to your 
God!” 

** True, my child, my Emily, true! 
I should five for you, for t/ou do love 
me. And yet why should I live to 
expose you to the scorn and contempt 
of the world, or to condemn you to 
this wild and dreary and desolate ex¬ 
istence ? When I am gone, my child, 
my ruthless enemies will cease to 
persecute you; and you may return 
to claim and enjoy that property 
of which your father has been de¬ 
prived.” 

''Claim—enjoy—property! Omy 
father, deem not so meanly of your 
child! Think you that I could en¬ 
joy what you had been deprived of? 
Oh no! together we will share this 
wilderness; or together return to ci¬ 
vilised society, to the worlds and to 
happiness.*’ 

"*'llapplness, ha! ha! ha!'* retorted 
hCffather, with a maniac laugh; and 
felfintb the arms of Hammond, who 
h^'becn annnwillirfg listener to the 
conversation I have just related, and 
who not/ sedulously strove to reani¬ 
mate the wretched suiFerer, who, as 
soon as he was a little recovered l^tn 
his acknowfedged his atten* 

tiohs hy a gratefhl pres^re of the 
baltd. ' . ’ ' 

te the tn^n tittie,' appmach- 

mrr. m.xxt 


ed Mrs. RidleyjWhchadbecitatarm* 
ed'Atthe wileftce of her host: the 
knid-hearted gtrisdothed invalid^ 
and endeavoured to4nspir#hef ^th 
confidence and hojpe. " Sfy ftthes 
is' kiiid, though Memhig^nncoitth» 
he has becwcinelty ahuw^^d^^seft** 
ses have almost left hhn; bnlM would 
not hurt a 

“ And I,” said Haminond,=*‘ harslw 

ly said, my mistress was perhaps the 

only being of his species to whom he 

was capable of shewing kindness# 

For^ve me, but appearances misled 
♦> 

me. 

“ Forgive thee, young man, akst 
I have nothing to forgive. Neither 
my form nor face is calculated to in¬ 
spire either confidence or friendship. 
You thought of me ns I seem, and 
I seem what cruelty has made me—a 
wretch, whom but to know were de¬ 
gradation and disgrace.” 

" Say not so,” interrupted Mrs. 
Ridley; “ your daughter has told me 
how, attracted by my shrieks, you 
rushed into the midst of the burning 
wood, and bore my senseless form in 
safety to your hut; and then returned 
for my faithful follower, whom fatigue 
and despair had completely overpou"- 
red. She says, you have hunted 
the deer to procure me footl, and 
toiled to fetch me a cool andrefresh- 
hg beverage from a distant spring. 
That I live then, I owe to you; and 
whilst I exist never can I forget my 
preserver, never couple his idea with 
hat of disgrace.” 

“ Thanks, dear lady, thanks! Thine 
are the first words of peace (except 
my child’s) that have for months vi¬ 
brated on my ear: your commisera- 
ioA it ftie first Knk which may per¬ 
haps tend again to unite the cliaki 
which once bound me to the world. 
Z 
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I pray you, pardon me t I am rough, 
untutored, and the outrages wlddt 
liave been perpetrated on this hajN 
less A^m have almost driven memad^ 
but you shall not find me ungratefuL'' 

He then left the hut, and Emfiy 
and Hammond busied themselves in 
making preparations in an adjoining 
room for the reception of Mrs. Rid¬ 
ley, who expressed herself able to 
leave her couch. Site now found that 
this abode consisted of two rooms: 
the one she at present occupied, and 
u hich was the sleeping-room of the 
owner; and another, which was a lit- 
de more comfortable in its appear¬ 
ance, and where his daughter gene¬ 
rally reposed. Her couch consisted 
of a few skins, laid in one corner of 
the room; and though this apartment 
possessed a much greater appearance 
of comfort than the other, inasmuch 
as it was clean and free from smoke, 
yet they were afraid of placing Mrs. 
Ridley in it during her illness, as 
there was no means of warming it, 
and the winter season was just set¬ 
ting in. Logs of wood formed the 
onl> seats; but they contrive<l, with 
t)ie assistatice of boughs and skins, 
to form a kind of sofa for Mrs. Rid¬ 
ley, who, as soon as she was removed 
from the dense sooty atmosphere of 
Uie outer apartment, gratefully ex¬ 
pressed her sense of the change, 
which gave her the greatest relief. 

Tlieir host returned just as they 
liad concluded their arrangements. 


kinchoty, os you may cofibeite. 
To think on what I have 
most removes my reason her 
seat: yet^ as-I do not wirii yoe shOs^ 
leave this hut with impressions Utrfk- 
vourable to my character, i wiB^ ftife 
unfold,* which 1 think wHl move you 
to pity, and you will cease to wonder 
that I, at times, appear misanthropic 
and wild. 

My name is Edward Bertranr. I 
was bom at Boston, in which dty I in¬ 
herited a small patrimony, and wliere 
I married tlie daughter of anf Eng-* 
lish gentleman, an ofiieer in the cus¬ 
toms, by whose interest I was Ap¬ 
pointed to succeed him, when he was 
rccalled to n higher station in his na¬ 
tive land. I doted on my wife; ydu 
there (pointing to Emily) see her 
image, and can say whether she was 
not heuutifiil. We were as happy ns 
it was possible for two ])ersons to be, 
and never knew a minute of care or 
sorrow^, till the unnatural disputes be¬ 
tween tlie colonies and England com¬ 
menced. 1 do not want to detail to 
you the caUscs in which those dis¬ 
putes were said to have originated; 
you all know diat the imposition of 
a duty on tea and the stamp ait were 
the ostensible reasons held out as ex¬ 
cuses for that turbulent spirit whseit 
my countrymen now began to foster 
and to exhibit; aAd you knO# tbo, 
that the Bostonians resorted to nets 
of the meanest and most dttsM^y 
outrage on tlie Lifig^s oiBeens; 
endeavoured to do theif duty tei tkeh^ 


1 le broughtsouiedeer's flesh for Mrs. 
Ridley; and as she gratefully thanked 
lijm for his kindness, she begged, if 
he jCouIU tell his story without recal¬ 
ling too many painful emotioos, that 
lie would let her know to whom sloe 
was indebted, and bow she could 
serve him. * 

My ^ry, lady, is brief, but me- 


sovereign, as pffescr{bed^l9^eifr43iid^ 
seiencea and 'Aeir 
Being 

spirhs^d ms 
vengeanoei fanthe 
thAt 

was attached and* 
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lot 


anAmy wigel wife seriously 
urg^me^go 63 EngUnd, and leave | 
where it was evtdent- i! 
shovld mt be anfe, white the present 
syatm conUniied. I long balanced 
between hkolinaj^n and doty, and 
had at length resolved to comply whb 
wife's wishes, when all my hopes 
were blasted in one dreadful md- 
inent^ and all my happiness on this 
side the gt^ve destroycch 

‘*‘The Americans were not satis¬ 
fied with the concessions made by the 
government at home; the duties im¬ 
posed by Parliament bad all been re- 
peated> except that upon tea, and it 
M'as resolved to oppose the admis¬ 
sion of that article into the country, 
till that too was remitted. Several 
ships arrived at Boston loaded with 
tea, and when they arrived at the 
wharf, the populace, who dictated 
the law, refused to suffer the captains 
to land their cargoes, but insisted 
upon their being taken back without 
breaking bulk. The vessels, how¬ 
ever, being brought to the wharf, 
conld not depart without paying the 
governm^t duties; and the govern¬ 
or, litde anticipating the dreadful ef¬ 
fects of popular rage,, little thinking 
to what lengths the leaders of the 
]^ple woukl urge their dupes, did 
not teot justified in granting his per- 
nuts (oT the vessels to quit the har¬ 
bour without the Usud eettificate 
fnfi^tbe^ustom-house. In tliis state 
things i^entikiiied for'A few days, nei- 
Ibewteg a disposition- to 
one -n^bt we were 
alarmed with a dreadfolshonthig and 
notee^JriUle limt tmA^hythtbiditms 
atfnde an enemy’s town. 
^ Itou^e weaflihttted near the eua^ 
and^ eonulanded a fall 
qn^ytitoidmloio^gotst, F 
jsnfr aiiNrge^rtyi apperfendy oflndi-- 


ans, busy on board the tea^sWps, the 
cargoes which we could plainly 
perceive them shooting into the sea. 
This part of their task was perform¬ 
ed With a dispatch and precision, 
v'ineb clearly evinced that it Was the 
finit of much previous arrangeThent;^ 
and no sooner Iiad the ruffians 
ptet^d their object,than they a<lvane- 
ed with noiseless tread towards my 
house. I alarmed my xvife, who 
earnestly entreated me to fly: only 
one way presented itself—*to escape 
by the back door and reach the 
woods: but on looking out this way, 
I was driven back by a man in thb 
disguise of a Mohawk Indian, arid 
found that the house was surrounded. 
I now concluded that my destrnction 
was determined on, and called to 
mind some obscure threats which 
had been thrown out, when, at a meet¬ 
ing of the inhabitants a few days pre¬ 
vious, I had ventured to advise 'that 
conciliatory measures should be 
adopted. I had only time to place 
my wife and child in an apartment at 
the top of the house, where I hoped 
they would be secure, when tlie front 
door was burst open, and a number 
of ruffians rushed into the house: a 
party of them soon found the object 
of their search, and their success was 
announced by a loud shout. The 
house was cleared as quickly as it 
was entered, and I was hurried along 
by my merciless persecutors, not cme 
of whom spoke a word, or uttered a' 
single sound, after they had, by their 
horrid yell, announced my capture.*' 
The recollection of that moment' 
was* too strong for the exdted'foet- 
ings'of this injuTfed man(, Who was 
ceftipelted to pause before he coOld 
ebbtioue his natVative, which^ highly 
interested his auditors* - / • 

. . ... .T,. . ^ 'A RA>retf:'!|- 
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FACTS AND FICTIONS, 
No. IL 

WALTKtt JEFl'LUSON. 


TnKfts occur at times in real life 
discoveries, adventures, and coinci¬ 
dences, which, if detailed by the 
pen of the novelist, would be laughed 
at ns being too marvellous to be pro¬ 
bable. 

Walter Jefferson was the son of a 
gentleman, who having, before he 
married, run through what is called 
a pretty property, determined to 
marry, in order that he might repair 
this chasm in his pecuniary resour¬ 
ces. He did indeed marry, but the 
fortune which accompanied the lady 
he espoused was so small in compa¬ 
rison with his wants, that he foiuid 
himself some years afterwards sur¬ 
rounded by a large family of chil¬ 
dren, who were maintained with dif¬ 
ficulty, and at the expense of every 
luxury that he had been in the habit 
of enjoying, and which one by one 
disappeared as years added to the 
baldness of his head. He had long 
given up claret and champagne for 
port and sherry; and at length port 
and sherry of &cery vintage gave 
way to an aprh*diner diluent of a 
mueb more humble quality. He had 
long parted from a unique copy of 
Boccacio, and a small.vase by Cel¬ 
lini had furnished cash to pay the 
dancing, and Italian master. His 
rare coins too bad fled: still he bad 
a picture by, or said to be by, Bu- 
bens, a real sketch of Carravaggto’s, 
and an undoubted Pdemberg, and 
in possesskm of these he died, con^ 
soling biiqs^ that the sums these 
f^ictures would fet^ might divert the 
mitledictions of his children from 
deikouncing his imprudence as a fa¬ 


ther. Has wife, fin'tunately for l^r, 
had left this world before lum. The 
produce .of the sale of his eifocts 
barely procured decent mournmg 
for his chiklren, and a small pittance 
on which they might vegetate. The 
only consolation he bad left them 
was, the consideration that he had 
brought them up as the children of 
a gentleman. . 

It was, however, the good ludt of 
this family to fall into good hands: 
each of them was taken by some 
friend or other, who placed them in 
situations, not according to their ha¬ 
bits or dispositions, but such as they 
could procure for them. Thus one 
boy, a remarkably timid child, was 
sent to sea; anotlier, who was par¬ 
ticularly heavy in his person a^id 
character, was placed in the amy; 
and Louisa, who had already ft)rmcd 
an attachment of the tender kind, 
was sent out on a matrimonial specu¬ 
lation to India. But the aim of tbeir 
friends was to get rid of them, and 
these were thus got rid of: i^tiil 
there wei*e two others to be pro¬ 
vided for. Angelica, of a most un- 
happy temper and disposition, was 
doomed to be toad-eater, to an al¬ 
derman’s widow; an4 Walter,..the 
eldest—but as be is 
age.that we have now to do 
muat leave the fide 0 ^ the etheraim- 
recorded. - l..' V . !** tr J j 

WsUec Jefisnoifi. waH' a)ti9gBt|»et 
one of those beings 
frequently^meet.wiitbi in.' thk^iilprld. 
At the ^ of 
oakulata 

be was {^aced, and on Ute. ndvan. 
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tages or disadvantages of every plan 
he was about to adopt He Tvag 
never seen in a passion in all his life; 
and many who quizzed him for the 
apparent coldness of his heart were 
glad to avail themselves of .the clear¬ 
ness of his bead. He vras a com¬ 
ply Joseph Surface or a BUfil^ but 
itwaa only in appearance. It is true 
be was not pleased with a feather, 
tickled with a straw,” but he enjoyed 
all the happiness wliich an even tem¬ 
per of mind is known to confer; and 
howevoi' in maturer life he might 
suffer from the possession of what 
were sathized as mere negative vir¬ 


tues, he was in turns feared or es¬ 
teemed, as he became the friend or 
the opposer of the actions of those 
about him. On the death of his 
father^ he immediately became the 
managing clerk to the family, a situ¬ 
ation of no mean responsibility, and 
from which he incurred much vitu¬ 
perative language, being determined 
no6 to give up one iota of his own 
advantage—an advantage which he 
argued his relations might one day 
be glad to avail themselves of. But 
he did not, to speak technically, 
** wind up” this affair without bear¬ 
ing the stigma of a cold-blooded 
brother, who preferred his interest 
before that of any other person of 
his family^ Whether this opinion 
•waa deserved solely by the hero' of 
duf tale, or whether his brotiicrs 
-and sisters were less selfish than he 
was,: it is not eur business to inquire;' 
auffiee k toaaji;^ th«y gave diemselvoB 
as great credit for disintere^edness, 
>did!thw blotber for ^ con^ 


u<iiov; Wakar.^Jefiferson had ma- 
to straggle dirougb every bn- 
p0dn«enttikiiewa&<called tothe bar 


no one ever knew; but he did at 
length phioe his foot on tiie first step 
to independence nearly by his own 
exertions alone. He began at the 
beginning, but many doubtless were 
bis misgivings^ as aithousand obsta¬ 
cles must have opposed bis wishes. 

. We have seen him oiremtj after 
circuit attending the > same court- 
Breathless and pennfiess^. we have 
watched him as the hectic {dayed 
o’er his face when the eye.of some 
pusliing lawyer seemed dkected to 
him, and we have marked this hec¬ 
tic subsiding quietly as he found out 
his fetal mistake. But no -disap¬ 
pointment, however sudden, could 
ruffle his temper: he was never de¬ 
tected eagerly watching for a efient; 
driving out of court, his silken robe 
distended with air, and his theee 
tails beating like the treddles of a 
lace-maker's cushion; driving out as 
if sent for«xpres8, and anon attempt¬ 
ing a quicker advance into court 
than all the javelin-men could procure 
for him, his pockets and hands load¬ 
ed with feeless briefe. Nor in em¬ 
ploy, when that employ did come, 
did he ever mouth it, as if the town- 
crier had spoken his words; he never 
assumed a passion which he dkl not 
feel, but, calm and collected, he 
would rebut with self - possession 
every charge addressed against his 
client to “ my lori and gentlemeaof 
the jury.” As chamber counsel in<^ 
deed some little practice fell to bis 
share; but all this scarcely served to 
pay for the solitary chop on which he 
dined, or fer the slioe-leather which 
he wore out in trudging from court 
to count. He-^bul my limits are 
already trespassed upon; and 1 leave 
the rest toa fiituve Eepomtary* 
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ANECDOTES, &c* 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. ‘ 


DUCIS. 

Dticist, a French poet, who died a 
few years ago, was once present by 
invHatton At a dinner given by Buo¬ 
naparte when First Consul. On this 
occasion the latter made use of these 
expressions: “ Our politics have as 
yet no system, because our last go¬ 
vernment had no vdll of its own. I 
will soon restore order, and raise 
France to such an elevation, that she 
shall prescribe laws to all Europe. I 
will commence necessary wars merely 
to conqu^ a safe peace; 1 will give 
to the country a permanent constitu¬ 
tion, protect religion, and make a 
])rovision for its ministers.”—“ And 
what then, general?" asked Ducisin 
a low tone .—** \^^hy then,” rejoined 
Buonaparte, mth some hesitation, 

then, honest Ducis, if you are sa¬ 
tisfied with me, appoint me to be a 
village justice.” 

Another time when the Consul 
had invited Ducis to his tabic— 
“ Papa Ducis,” said he, “ how did 
you come hither? In some old fiacre 
I suppose?”—“ Certainly, as usual." 
— “ Indeed a man of your age and 
talents ought to have a better ve- 
liicle: lot me furnish you with one.” 
—general," answered Ducis. 

Look yonder at that flight of wild 
ducks. You are a sportsman, ge- 
nerok^ and no doubt know that there 
is not one of tbose birds but can 
smell powder, and is shy of a gun, 
1 m a bird of that aort too." The 
conversfttkon was ^suspended for the 
moment) but Buonaparte did not 
derist from urging hts offer; abd the 
friends and inmates of the same house 
with the poet so importuned him to 
accept that one evening he all at 


once cried out to his servant," Leo* 
nard, carry my Wd into the street!” 
Convinced of the firmness of hisrrcs 
solution, they now left him alonO) 
Friend,” said he to one of thoae 
with whom he was most familiar, “ % 
had ratlier wear rags than fetters.” 


F1.D0R IWANOWITSCn, A CALMUCK 

FAINTKH. 

A Calmiick, named Fedor Iwano* 
witsch, is accounted one of the best 
painters in Baden. He was sent, 
when about five or six years old, 
by the Empress Catherine II. to 
Amelia, Princess of Baden, widow of 
the hereditary Prince Charles Louis, 
and mother of the present Empress 
of Rusbia. To the liberality of that 
]>rincess he owes his temporal pro¬ 
sperity, He was first put to a school 
in Curlsruhe, and afterwards into die 
Philantliropic Institution at Marsch-* 
linz. Though destined for the stu¬ 
dy of medicine, he soon displayed 
a strong predilection for painting; 
and was therefore placed with hl« 
jMellit, painter to the couit. Hav¬ 
ing acquired the requisite prelimi¬ 
nary knowledge of the art> he was 
sent for improvement to Rome, where 
he resided upwards of seven yea)*a*. 
Here Lord Elgin engaged hiwi ^ 
accompany him in a tour through 
Greece, and to make drawings of, 
the most remarkable aniigukies,, 
When this tour was flnisbed, be 
tended his lordship to i^glendr ax^ 
superintended the engrevipg 
designs. After spending thvep 
in I^ndoQ herjHurneditf^C^^ 
and received from 4^ 
of Baden the 

to the court, m is also a 



AX14CD0TES, Scc. lIISTORJOALf 

graver. Of his youth he recpUccts 
nothing more than.that being one 
day at dinner under a tree, they were 
surprised by Cossacks; anddmt a 
Wditmn, probably hu .mothei\ strove 
to defend him as much as possible 
feom the robbers. He recollects 
also that this attack was made during 
their ^ight; whence it is conjectured 
that he belonged to the tribe of the 
Torgoutes, which removed from un¬ 
der the protection of Russia, and 
went over in 1770 to the Chinese. 
It is well known that during this 
flight a small portion of the Cal- 
mucks were overtaken on a moun¬ 
tain by the Jaizk Cossacks, and 
mostly cut in pieces. The patronage 
of the empress, and the testimony of 
a Russian officer who was present 
at this affair, authorize the supposi¬ 
tion that Fedor Iwanowitsch was the 
son of a Calmuck prince. On his 
arrival at St. Petersburg he was bap¬ 
tized, and received his present name. 
Nature seems rather to have des¬ 
tined him for a sculptor than a paint¬ 
er, as is evident from all his works. 
So much is certain, that his pencil is 
not guided by the Graces. 

MAKIVAUX. 

In 1 i Marivaux surprised the 
pubKc with bis comedy called The 
Surprise of Love, Mademoiselle 
Sylvia, an actress of considerable ta¬ 
lents, could not help feeling that her 
part in this play was somewhat above 
her reach, and required a higher 
r^ge 6f abilities than she gave her¬ 
self credit for possessing. Who, 
tifehght sftij can be the author of 

Marivaux had care¬ 
fully ^i^hee^^d'1^ name. Just at 
thbf a friend of drania- 

tW^tfl^Hftri to see 
rivStu^’tttmed over some ^mphlets 
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that were lying on her table, and 
found among them The Surprise of 
Love. “ What sort of a play is 
that?” asked he.—“ An excellent 
comedyjJ* replied .tlie actress: “ I 
only wish I knew the author^ {t is 
quite provoking timt be has not made 
himself known: w^ stiould p<n'tbrui 
our parts ten timce as well if he 
would but read the piece over to us.” 
Mai'ivaux requested permission to 
read a few passages. His connect 
accent and fine tact suddenly inspir¬ 
ed his fair auditor with new ideas. 
“ Sir,” she exclaimed, “ you indeed 
enable me to discover absolutely new 
beauties in the piece. That is just 
the way in which I wanted to have 
it read: I felt how I ought to act, 
but could not find the modulation of 
voice to give adequate expression to 
my feelings. I thank you most sin¬ 
cerely for this lesson. But give me 
leave to add, you must be either the 
devil himself or the author of tlie 
play.” Marivaux could not suppress 
a sclf-CQtnplucent smile, and remark¬ 
ed, that so much at lea^t be could 
answer for, that he was not the devil. 

CURIOUS MISTAKE. 

It is only in a country where the 
despotic will of the sover^gn passes 
for law that sucli a mistake as the 
following could have occurred. Sau- 
derlaiid, banker to the court of Pe¬ 
tersburg, hud made the Empress 
Catherine II. a present of a dog.of 
a rare breed, for which she conceiv¬ 
ed such a fondness, that he became 
her partioula 4 * favourite. This ani¬ 
mal died, and du^t she might sooth 
her sorrow at least with thq sights of 
tlie fltitl|f^l crejM!ure,,shf^ S^forthe 
director of the police, and ordered 
him to get 3&uderiand stuffed with¬ 
out delay. The director posted away 
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to thd banker, and communicated to 
him the imperial command, desiring 
that he would follow him to the ana^ 
tomtcal theatre, where the operatiim 
of skinning should be performed. 
The astounded banker was at first 
puxaied what to makeW this inti¬ 
mation,^ but soon perceiving that it 
was no joke, he succeeded, by means 
of a eonsiderable gratuity, in obtain¬ 
ing the favour of being conducted 
to the palace previously to the ope¬ 
ration. Being admitted to the pre¬ 
sence of the empress, he threw him¬ 
self at her feet, and asked in what 
way he had so oficnded her imperial 
majesty as to deserve a sentence in¬ 
flicting death on himself, and entail¬ 
ing disgrace on his family. The 
empress declared, that she knew no¬ 
thing of any such order; and the di¬ 
rector of the police now thought it 
high time to refresh her memory. 
“ Your majesty,” said he, “ was most 
graciously pleased to honour me with 
your ccHnmands to get Sauderland 
stuffed without delay, I have al¬ 
ready given directions for the opera¬ 
tion at the anatomical theatre; and 
most humbly implore your majesty’s 
pardon for having ventured to per¬ 
mit Sauderland to come into your 
imperial presence before your orders 
have been obeyed*’^ The empress 
laughed heartily at the droll mistake, 
and tranquillized the trembling bank¬ 
er, by assuring him that she had 
meant Sauderland, her favourite dog, 
which had died that morning, 

«ARn«HiPS 09 wznowHoon in 

pfliiAKn. 

The widowed Princees S—^w, who - 
resides at Wilna,< in Russian Pdendf 
has recently been-a Rurin topic of' 
converaetion in the fiishionabir'eir^ 
cles of Petei:sburg. Till the dtoth > 


of her only diild, she possessed a 
property produdng a yearly Income 
of^af*9niJ£foos of rubles. Tbisiedy; 
a native of Poland, was the daughter 
of parents ill very indigent oireuifr ■ 
stances. Her beauty; beightertod 
by her virtue, so foscihated' the dc^ 
ceased prince (who owed his eattra'*- 
ordinary wealth to the liberality of 
the Empress Catherine) when fo thi 
autumn of life, that after she had 
withstood all his temptations, he re-* 
solved to marry her. This step, 
which, as may easily be conceived, 
drew on him the severe censure of 
the court and the great world, was 
soon followed by his death, when he 
left his whole property to his wife 
and her infant daughter. The prin¬ 
cess had for her share forty thousand 
rubies per month, and the rest was 
consigned to trustees, the principal 
of whom received ten thousand 
bles per annum for his trouble. Her^ 
child died a few months since; not^ 
withstanding ail the attentions of Itee 
most eminent jd^sicians; and- now' 
the property devolves to the brothert' 
of the late prince, and the widow is* 
obliged to be content with a seventh 
part of her former income, with this 
proviso, that she continues unmar¬ 
ried—unmarried at the age of nine¬ 
teen years!' In case she contracts a 
second marriage she loses even this 
allowance, and the only compensa-*' 
tion she can claim once for all, ac¬ 
cording to the Polish laws, is the 
sum of thirty-seven rubles in silver. 
This event has had such ait eflbctIMk 
the princes^' who Is sakl twbd foUd 
of money and'osteiitation,''SM«to'Oo«« 
casion an iUrie8S,iHtich'e^Htalfea^a' 
for bar lifei Justlydid^the pbfiesw*'* 
pher dbsave't-«lhat'iione 
calfed 

grave. ^ ‘t* *'1 
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fMMwnui- «M(kav* 

from 

Fffi^lo Potmlm n Avigimt 1760, 
lie w«e«oit to be tlm 

boMme of of the Mar- 

qiliie 4mPo!mp«4mir« ^the^vourite of 
Lcm^^Vf to the Pr.u£siaB.iDona]:^. 

X<fi>v^oi lo ,teU youi" ho tboe 
to hia ,m»e9$ Denia. ** that, 

wb#n J to<^ leave of Madame do 
Pompadoar ^Compiegnoi deeir- 
ed me to aaauro the King of Prussia 
of her profound respect. I could 
not have been charged with a more 
agreeable q^nunisaion, nor could one 
have been given me in a more amia¬ 
ble manner~8ometiines it was 
jo 9 ois, and presently hien de par^ 
JoM 4 , I presented the respects of 
the marquise to his majesty in the 
fuUrOonfidcnce of a French courtier, 
that,this homage would prove most 
flattering to the monarch $ but—whe¬ 
ther it was owing to any awkwai'd- 
noas'.pn my^part, or to some other 
cause that I am not aware of—the 
king drily re{died» * I do not know 
her.’ How great this reply makes 
Frederic, appear, and how little Vol- 
taira, Pompadoury the French court, 
andall courts where Pompadours are 
suflerad to have the sway! 

, "I « 

I AOMIliAn W^BKhh• 

Xhw.hrave officer was a oarive of 
Sleswiakt and his proper naipe was 


Nis Ipsen. He sm^ved Ibr some* 
years as a groom to the lord of the 
muaor of Bombell, ffii, during the 
war witli Sweden, be quan*eled with 
a soldier of the regiment of Stein-* 
book, and in the vehetnenoe of hii 
passion stabbed bim mortaUy. He 
was DOW obliged to sbacopdi fled to 
Holland,V and made severalvoyagee 
as a sailor to the East Indies. Being 
an active young man, of good natu^ 
ral abiliries, he gradually got for-* 
wsjrd» and was at length appointed 
captain of a merchantman. The 
States General being infonned of liis 
extraordinary^skill in his profession, 
gave him the commission of lieute-* 
nant in their navy, and he rose through 
all tlie intermediate ranks to that of 
admiral. He then addressed the 
following letter to a young woman 
who had been his fellow-servant at 
Bombell: 

My Pbgcy, 

If thou art still in the same mind 
as when I was thy fellow-servant at Bom- 
belb come to me at the Hague, and be 
my wife. 1 am now a Dutch admiral. 

Nil d£ Bombell, 
fot merly Nis Ipsek, 
ihy constant Bridegroom, 

This female was still single: she 
repaired according to the admirars 
invitation to the Hague, where they 
were actually married. 


,THE COMPJuAINTS OF A MAIDEN LADY. 


Mik 

{ AMOae.ef dime feBseles who 
have^dMmght to remain, hi» state 
btes^ ^bgkneaat” not from 
neoesilty^ lUsawpe US the seao- 
dahM^erosId weuU' mer^ bsd feom^ 

.«hdes|4iaving 

Vol IV. m. XXL 


ever considered that the privileges 
of a mother, eigoyed m ootsawm 
with the brute creation, were but a 
poor compensation for the loss of 
freedom. However the class of fe¬ 
males to which Ivbelong may incur 
the ridkule of the vulgar, there are 

A» A * 


j 
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ttnily none so desOfving of praise. 
By withdrawing themselves from the 
matrimonial market they prevent its 
being' overstocked, thereby confer¬ 
ring an inestimable benefit on their 
own sex; while, at the same dme, 
they give a^salutary dieck to popu¬ 
lation before it has reached that 
point wherein, according to Messrs. 
Malthus and Co. the natural checks 
operate in a manner so prejudicial 
to tlie happiness of mankind* 

Now, though it is easy to prove 
that the situation of maiden lady is 
productive of much more happiness 
to the individual than the marriage 
state, generally speaking, yet there 
are certain little sympathies and af¬ 
fections natural to the iemale breast 
which must have a vent, otherwise 
they are apt to engender crudities, 
tending to injure the disposition, and 
to diminish the amiability of their 
]) 06 sessor. In the matrimonial life 
this want is naturally supplied by 
cliildren; but the maiden lady is un¬ 
der tile necessity of providing her¬ 
self with subjects wliereon to exer¬ 
cise these inherent qualities of her 
nature. For this reason we seldom 
see M'hat is vulgarly called an old 
maid without a score or two of pets, 
naturally presenting themselves in 
the shape of monkeys, parrots^ lap 
dogs, cockatoos, and tortoise-shell 
cats; and every one of judgment will 
admit, that they are infinitely more 
innocent, and much less troublesome, 
objects of afFection, than children. 
Besides, as I said before, to have 
children one< must have a husband 
** Aye, there’s the rub!” 

That I have a litde famfly'of my 
cf the above description 1 wfll 
admit, and that I should bestow‘a 
good deal of dme and trouble in 
their care, or that I should fed 


strong interest in didr iteUiifO^ 'Will 
not appear suvpvi^g, when iUis^oaB^ 
sidered that they are wholly depeeA* 
ent upon me* Now^ Mr. Edi^ 
is mymisfoitimetohav^aiboyB’echeol 
widiin a fetr yards of my hoUse^ Chan 
which there cannot be a ^greater 
source of annoyatice to one of *my 
hBt\ak» and feelings* Indeed^ it » 
scarcely possible to conoeive two 
neighbouring teimments to be com¬ 
posed of more discordant materials 
than a boys' school and a maiden la¬ 
dy’s mfnage; and this I bavef proved 
to my cost. To detail aU tlm mis¬ 
chievous tricks that are played on 
my darlings would fill a Volume. 
Complaint and retnonstranceB witli 
the masier^ 1 find to be of no use: 
in faeC, they only make my sihiadon 
the worse; for, instead of the tridts 
being confined to my family, they are 
now, from my having become anUb- 
ject of aversion, extended td myself* 
There is not, I will venture to say, 
an urchin in the whole sdiooi biit 
has suffered from complaintaofnane: 
hence schemes innumeraMe ftx my 
annoyance are hatched, and ufter- 
wanls practised with the utmost dex¬ 
terity. Independent of these pranks, 
the continual nmse they tRake*^is 
enough to distmet one whose nCrves 
are none of the strongest;' Theirmo- 
notonous burs when conning tfaeiT^es- 
Bons, and the cotitimial ebattair of 
their nasty little querulous voiues 
when at play (which can be compar¬ 
ed to nothing leSd than^that of ton 
thousand sparrows utobbtog a*^mar 
solttffiy yuatlowevi die houSe^pD/are 
abaolutoly inmifferabie. 

Kfe is fCiidered*)^ miaof^dia^y thade 
incessant antioyaneesi^thatd 
most cortieto the ae^g 

my htHUto ahd c^ttiug^th^ mi^h- 
b^rhood. ' 
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a Al^ligfi nrcbtiw seem to 
8 tand;in conndemble awe of me (aH 
mnasement famng^sttspeaded in my 
presvkieeK i^can pe«k;eive, as I walk 
past their (for my eyes 

aim .fmtty sbiwp)) aconsiderable pro- 
tuberanoe in the off cheek of inosCi^ 
theih, which^ as I have noticed it out 
of the apfde seaaoni Itondudctimst 
be caitaed by a lateral movement of 
the tongue; a gesture^ I presume^ be¬ 
tokening derision. 

Of the many tricks played upon 
me and my household, 1 will select a 
few by way of specimens. The 5th 
of November, that day of school-boy 
ascendency (I can't tell why Fm sure, 
unless it is tliat tlie Parliament House 
has very much the appearance of a 
schoolroom, and that the principal 
object of Guy Fawkes's treason was 
bettercalculated for a pedagogue than 
a king)» is one ia which I am sure to 
be paid off foe idl the punishments I 
have occasioned. Consequently on 
those anniversaries I consider myself 
in a state of siege, and prepare ac¬ 
cordingly by the barricading of doors 
and. windows,, &c. On one of these 
memorable occasions, my favourite 
pOodle, who bad been missing from 
the laorntiig, came to the door after 
dark yelping most piteously. Not¬ 
withstanding the danger to be appre¬ 
hended byn^ning the gate of the 
ibrbresa «£ lhathour, 1 could not pos- 
atbly. leave the poor wretch at the 
mqroyofhia enemies. On withdraw- 
iog aa I anticipated, he came 

rusliing in under a shower of crack¬ 
ers, from without, and as many more 
depending frosn liia tad*, explodmg 
lito a Jire^ip, to the imminent dan- 
of jutbterihmmj anduits inmates. 
.'Zllie;{Hmnnioati^ nahirallyattempt- 
49fce|if||gc. ^ |^,of..lua 
mistress, in endeavouring to avoid 


which I was hunted from top to bot^ 
tom of the house, till, the comlxist^ 
bles being exhausted, the inr^ont 
object of my dread lay stretched on 
the door, pantmg and smoking, with 
its beautiful hair all singed from head 
to foot. 

Then you must know, Mr. Editor, 
that 1 have been particularly careful 
in. teaching my parrot nothing but 
the choicest language, and have, in 
fact, gone so fur as not to permit liis 
learning a single expression M'hicli 
could not be found in Addison. Once, 
on returning from an excurrion which 
I had prolonged beyond the time I 
had intended, I was saluted by Poll 
with the appellation of old b—, 
accompanied by such a string of oaths 
and blackguard expressions as had 
never before assailed my ears. In 
short, by the unremitting lessons of 
my mischievous little neighbours, my 
dear bird had been rendered conv- 
pletely unfit for any other society 
than that of Billingsgate. Indeed, so 
completely bad the bad eradicated 
the good, that all my pains could not 
break him of his vile slang; so I was 
compelled, most reluctantly, to part 
with my favourite. 

On the same occasion I found my 
little family, which 1 had left; tl&e 
happiest and most Itarmonious do¬ 
mestic circle that could be imagined, 
converted into a perfect Babylonish 
Pandemonium (if I may be allowed 
the. expression), each animal expres¬ 
sing its rage in its p^uliar language 
and gesticulation. The dogs snarled 
and barked; the cats swore and 
raised their backs; the monkey jab* 
beredand shewed his teeth; the par¬ 
rot ^Idcd.in all the richoeAS of jiis 
neW'VoeabMl^ry; and . the cockatoo, 
wUb ,h^ powder^, wig, looked as 
fndi.aa pompOius as a barrister 
A A ^ 
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croes-questioning a tough ^itoegs. 
This change I found had been ef¬ 
fected by supplying them with a bone 
of contention, thrown over the wall 
into the garden appropriated for 
thair recreation. 

With not less dismay^ and rather 
lAore humanity, than a fanner evin¬ 
ces when he views a balloon about 
to alight in one of his corn-fields, I 
have more than once seen my favour¬ 
ite cat descending in a parachute 
from a neighbouring house-top; and 
in spreading my apron to break its 
&11, have been all daubed with dirt 
in which the animal had been pre¬ 
viously rubbed. 

My dear Phyllis, too, whose visu¬ 
al organs are none of the strongest, 
has frequently had snuff or pepper 
thrown into them, causing such an 
overflow of the lachrymal fountains, 
that it has taken months before the 
streams, issuing from her beautiful 
prominent black eyes, could be re¬ 
duced within their natural limits. 

Once, to my utter annoyance, I 
discovered Pug strutting up the High- 
street dressed in a riding-habit and 
hat, resembling what I usually wear, 
to the infinite amusement of a large 
crowd, in this prank I suspected 
one of the boys to have been assist¬ 
ed by hb mother, my late laundress, 
whom 1 bad turned off for reflising 
to wash my lap-dog’s cushion-cases. 

Sham parcels and anonymous let¬ 
ters I have bad innumerable, and 
when one of my pets had paid the 


debt of netUM) I waa waiied4tf)on by 
the undertaker, ob ha said, incompli¬ 
ance wMi my orders;' and I have so 
often been nearly firightened^todeath 
with detonating paste; that 1 have 
now got into the habit of hotdit^^a 
letter at arm’s length When I break 
the seal. 

In short, there never was a poor 
creature so plagued and pestered as 
I am, even by those who ought to 
know better; and ail on account of 
my kindness to poor defenceless dumb 
animals. Not even that great cham¬ 
pion of the brute creation, the Smith- 
field Howard, Mr. Martin of Galway, 
has suftered more odium in the cause 
of humanity than I have. Mischief 
is, of all things, wliat I most abhor. 
For theft, and even for murder, there 
is generally some motive, such as 
want or revenge; but for deliberate, 
wanton mischief there can be none 
but the innate malignity of the heart. 
I abominate all boys from eight years 
old to fifteen; they display, in full 
force, all the asperities of our nature 
before they have been rubbed down 
by the world, and all the odious 
qualities of the heart ere they have 
been corrected or concealed by the 
polish of sodety. I wish front my 
soul, that the breed of mankind could 
be carried on without them. 

I think 1 have said quite enough, 
Mr. Editor, to excite the rincere 
commiseration of yourself and read¬ 
ers for your obedient servant, 

B. TaBIXHA PlUAf. 


MUSICAL REVIEW, 


Vocal JliUhohgy^ or the Flowers 
qf Songj* iemg a Sele^on qf the 
most beautf/kt-oi^desteimed Vocal 
Mumc of t9/f0B^ope,t^h English 


Words; also on AppondLs^^ don- 
eietii^ of original VoeOd^tnOpo- 
siiions^ and GMiiejgWiMaison- 
ni ef the C&mtedUi Part 'XII, 
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price 6$. ^ (Sainftbury and Co. and XrrA'fe original English songs; 
Salisbury square.) and when we add, that the authors 

TH»i above nund>er of the Vocal of these ase. Haydn, Handel,* Mo- 
Antliojogy is ataled by the publisher asiM% Beedioven^ Himmel, Ros^i, 
to close the work for the present; an Saochini> Cherubini, Converai, Boy- 
expectation of a second v<duiue of eldieu, Purcell, S. Webb, Stopscc, 
the same siae, to be added in the i Jackson, &c, and tliat none but su- 


ensuing year, being held out in the 
notice to the subscribers. 

The contents of this number arc 
as follow; 

Fngliih No, 1. Fwe twtes by the taper'gliyht 

(Glee), bioRACL. 

2. Since Jirgl ( saw your fact 
(Madrigal), Toiio 

Italian. S. Al mio pregar Varrcndi 

(Prayer), Ro«»mki. 

German. 4 Plaeido 4 it mat (Chorus), 

Mozart. 

5 Oh ' Ihuu eyesin azw e sp(en- 

(Caiizontt), Mozart. 

6 Krtrtro to her loier (Song), 

HlMMEl . 

Original. 7 ConccaUnentf Caiufr. 

This selection, to say the least of 
it, is not inferior to the contents of 
any of the preceding numbers, al¬ 
most every one of the pieces being 
of a classic stamp. Mr. Gather s con¬ 
tribution also possesses very promi¬ 
nent features of merit: towards the 
conclusion, it smacks a little of ob¬ 
solete forms; but the general vein of 
chaste feeling, its dignified simplicity, 
and the superior harmonic treatment, 
cannot fail to captivate the ear of 
good taste. The canaonet by Mo- 
aari is exquisite, and the author of 
the English translation has judici¬ 
ously sobered <lown the glowing ama¬ 
tory import of tlie German text. 

The work, thus completed, forms 
a collection of vocal treasures utie- 
quailed in quality as well asjquantity 
by any publication of the some ex¬ 
tent and price. Besides thirty-six 
JEnglisb and Sootch pieces, there are 
as^etaay at the.Italian and German 
lbhoQ),9une or ten French and i>wisi>^ 


I perior productions of tliese wittm-s 
have been admitted, it v^l not be 
difficult to form an estimate of the 
merit of the work. The proprietors 
have 60 amply fulfilled the pledge 
they gave at 4lie outset, that any 
doubts respecting the successof their 
undertaking would almost be a stig¬ 
ma on Britinh taste in music. We 
are much mistaken, if the Vocal An¬ 
thology will not remain in request 
for years to come; and we sincerely 
hope the encouragement of the pub¬ 
lic will warrant the publishers in pre¬ 
senting us the second volume, which 
they have in contemplation. 

Six easy Pieces for the Pianoforte^ 
composed^ for the Use of his Pu- 
pilsy by T. N. Hummel of Vienna. 
Op. 5^. Price 2s. 6d, — (H. T. 
Banister, 109, Goswell-street.) 
Among the six pieces, thei*e is a 
prelude of one line and a dance of 
sixteen bars: the extent of the re¬ 
mainder, however, is more consider¬ 
able; but be the quantity what it 
may, the value of this little book is 
indisputable; and it were to be wish¬ 
ed that composers of Mr. Hummers 
talent would more frequently con¬ 
descend to devote some of their time 
to pieces of this description, for the 
junior classes of performers. Such 
a practice would soon secure us from 
the trash of insipid pretenders, which 
only tends to vitiate the musical taste 
of the rising generation. Eaay as 
tiiese lessons may be for pupils of 
tfome little profici^cy^ tliey are not 
Galcnlate4 tax absolute beginners. 
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The left hand is occasionally actively | 
employed^ and some of the modula¬ 
tions deviate considerably from the 
hackneyed forms familiar to most inci¬ 
pient players. A trifling degree of 
study, however, will be sufficient to 
master all this; and the credit of be¬ 
ing able to execute compositions bear¬ 
ing so eminent a name, ought to, and 
will no doubt, form an additional mo¬ 
tive for the pupil's best exertions. 

An easy Duet for two Performers 
on the Pianofor^f composed by 
C. M. de Weber. No. I. Op. 3. 
Price 28.—(H. J. Banister.) 

Ditto ditto. No. II. Op. 3. Pr. Is. 

The two duets, taken together, fill 
hut three pages for each part, and 
the second duct has all the appear¬ 
ance of being a fragment from some 
larger work of the great German 
composer, whose fame seems to en¬ 
danger the celebrity of the favourite 
of the modern Italian school. Short, 
however, as these ducts are, they pro¬ 
claim the hand of a master in his art; 
they combine beautiful melody, taste¬ 
ful diction, and classic harmonic ar¬ 
rangement; in short, to us they ap¬ 
pear quite delightful. As to their 
facility, a term which at all times is 
comparative, we here too think it 
proper to add, that the correctness 
of this designation will probably be 
acknowledged by such performers 
only as have made some progress 
on the instrument. The bass part in 
particular is strongly cast, especially 
in the second duet, which is fur be¬ 
yond the reach of mere beginners. 

A Divertimento for the Pianoforte^ 

’ in which is introduced “ the wMie 
Cockade^' composed^ and dedicat¬ 
ed to Mr, John Lordy jun, by H. 
G. Nixon, Organist to the Bava¬ 
rian Embassy* Pr.4s.—(W.Ettve- 


staflT, GreatRussell-stre^, Blooms¬ 
bury.) 

Although “ the white Cockade'* 
presents a very stiitable theme for a 
rondo, the subject has, by frequent 
handling, been worn so threadbare, 
that we wonder Mr. Nixon has made 
it his choice in the present instance. 
At the same time we have scarcely a 
right to object to the selection, con¬ 
sidering the great merit of the super¬ 
structure. The divertimento, if we 
may so call it, is somewhat long, but 
Mr, Nixon has thrown into it so much 
variety, good melodic treatment, and 
such a fund of superior harmonic 
combination, that the interest is kept 
up to the last. We have once or 
twice before had an opportunity of 
speaking favourably of this gentle¬ 
man's musical talents, and our good 
opinion is much augmented by this 
publication. Mr. Nixon’s abilities as 
a performer have lately come under 
our observation, and the gratification 
we experienced was somewhat min¬ 
gled with surprise, that such skill and 
knowledge in the art had not render¬ 
ed his name more conspicuous in tiie 
profession; a drcumstance which we 
can only ascribe to the unassuming 
modesty with which he appreciates 
his acquirements. 

The muchadmired Air of Rous* 
scan's Dreamy with Variaiions for 
the PiutCy and an Accompaniment 
for thePianofortCy composedyand 
dedicated to Charles Robinson^ 
Esq, by W. Bark, Professor of the 
Flute. Price 4e.—(Monsam and 
Hill, 2^ Regent-street.) 

In tb^* variations the piano-forte 
acts as mere accompaniment, the 
melody, passages, and otiier:ain{^ 
fioations being exdusively assigned 
to the fiute. The variations are six 
in number; tlicyare evidently writi- 
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ten not only by an ex])enenced flute- 
player» but with considerable taste 
und good musical tact, and tlieir per¬ 
formance demands more than com¬ 
mon proficiency on the instrument. 
Tlie piano-forte part is within the 
reach of almost any player; in some 
instances, perhaps, more plain than it 
need have been, and not altogether 
free from typographical incorrect¬ 
ness. 

The Blue Bells^ with Variatiom 
for the Flute, with an Accompa- 
niment for the Pianoforte, com¬ 


posed, and inscribed to Joshua 
Birch, Esq. by Samuel Hodgson. 
Pr. 38.—(T. Williams, Strand.) 
Our preceding critique on Mr. 
Bark s variations migiit almost ver¬ 
batim be applied to these. They are 
five in number; a shade easier per¬ 
haps, well melodized, of tasteful di¬ 
versity, and well calculated to exhi¬ 
bit the clmracter of tlie instrument 
to advantage. The flute is through¬ 
out obligato, and the piano-forte part 
mere accompaniment, and void of 
any inlricacy'iiiatever. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON 

MOllNINO DIIKSS. 

SiiADKD yellow jaconot muslin 
dress; the stripes in waves, with small 
sprigs of gold colour: the corsage 
en blouse, and the long sleeves cn 
bo^tjfants, having seven divisions 
formed by corded bands, equidistant. 
Plain cuff, the size of the hand, with 
a neat worked muslin ruffle: corded 
band round the waist, with a plain 
gold buckle in front. The skirt is 
neatly trimmed with five double tucks, 
cut bias, and corded at the top and 
bottom: worked muslin square col¬ 
lar, fastened in front with a small 
gold buckle. Round cap of white 
errpe Usse, drawn with amber-colour 
ribbon, and a large square lace veil. 
Wroughtgold drop ear-rings. Yellow 
kid gloves and shoes. 


KVENTNO DRKSff. 

Dress of white cripe lisse, orna¬ 
mented with small sprigs of rose-co¬ 
lour floss silk: the corsage rather 
high, falls on each side of the bust, 
and is confined by a nanwv pink 


FASHIONS. 

satin band at the top, supporting a 
row of semicij*cles, which unite and 
point downwards: narrow tucker of 
fine blond. Tlie sleeve is very 
short and full, and is decorated with 
four fancy bows, formed of four cord¬ 
ed Persian lilac leaves, united by 
a knot: the sleeve is finished with 
a satin band, composed of three small 
rouleaus, and a Vandyke blond lace 
beneath. Tlje skirt has a deep 
bouillonnie of white tulle, cut bias, 
and headed with a band of three 
small rouleaus of pink satin: the 
i same is introduced to confine the 
bouillonnie midway, and a broad 
rouleau is ladded beneath the small 
ones at the bottom, and two mws of 
pink satin bows, to correspond with 
' the sleeves, are placed at regular 
I distances in the bouillonnie. Large 
: French bonnet of pink cripe lisse, 
bent in front; the brim formed of 
double folds, and edged with pink 
1 satin and a narrow rouleau; the crown 
circular, with a trimming cut into 
eight oblong divisious, each bound 
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vith satin, and edged with folded 
orif^eliise: four large white ostrich 
feathers are placed in the front. Tlie 
hair dressed in light curls, and two 
fiilhblown white China rosea on each 
skle of the head. Emerald necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets. Long white 
kid gloves, white satin ^shoes, lace 
hchu, or silk ileganiine. 


GENERAL OBSLItVATIONS OK FASHION 
aNd dress. 

Muslin continuwg^^tlie highest 
request for promenamKms. Among 
the novelties for the morning walk, 
one of the most fashionable is a 
round dress trimmed with three floun¬ 
ces, scolloped in dents do loup; they 
are set on moderately full, and the 
head of each drawn by three cords. 
This heading is not more than an 
inch in breadth; the flounces are 
nearly half a quarter, and being 
placed at some distance from each 
othei', they form a very deep trim¬ 
ming. The body is made in the 
blouse style, and ornamented by a 
pelerine in the Jicim form, except 
that it is rounded behind and at the 
ends, and has a high collar, which 
falls over; the pelerine is cut round 
in dents dc loup. Very wide sleeve, 
finished at the wiiat by a band and 
a narrow flounce. Scarfs still conti¬ 
nue infavour, particularly with young 
ladies. China crape shawls, with 
richly wrought borders, are getting 
much in favour among more mature 
belles. Spencers are no longer uni¬ 
versally made to fasten behind. We 
have seen some of the blouse form, 
which fasten before, and have a very 
large peleri ne, extremely wide sleeves, 
and large falling coUar, They have 
altogether a very undress appear¬ 
ance. 

Camloie mtislin capotes begin to 


decline in estimation; rilk'ones are 
more in favour. One of thes^, which 
has just appeared, is of a very novel 
form: the brim is made as they usu¬ 
ally are, but somewhat larger; the 
round of the crown is composed Of 
compartments formed by perpendi* 
cular lacings; between each of these 
compartments is a very large puff. 
There are four puffs, on# placed at 
each angle; a broad ribbon to cor¬ 
respond is disposed in folds round 
the crown, and tied in a full bow at 
the side: the ends of this ribbon, as 
well as those of the strings, are fring¬ 
ed, and the edge of the brim is adorn¬ 
ed with a very full ruche. 

We have seen in carriage dress 
one or two high gowns made in the 
rtdingole style; they are composed 
of India sprigged muslin, and lined 
with blue or rose-coloured satin: the 
corsage is made tight to the shape, 
and fastens behind. These dresses 
arc trimmed up the front and round 
the bottom; the trimming, broad at the 
bottom, becomes narrow as it ap¬ 
proaches the waist,and vice versa from 
the bottom of the waist to the throat. 
The trimming consists of an inter¬ 
mixture of embroidery and crevts 
of net, and is finished at each edge 
by a row of lace disposed in krge 
plaits. The epaulette corresponds 
with the trimming. The long sleeve, 
wide at top, but narrow towards the 
wrist, is finished at the hand with 
lace. A small roimd pelerine, rich¬ 
ly embroidered, and a collar of the 
same form, which falls over, have a 
light and elegant appearance. These 
dresses are extremely well calculat¬ 
ed for public breakfiasts or morning 
visits. 

Among the new carriage bonnets 
is one, the crown of which is coa^ 
posed of white satin, and ortutmeiiied 
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;$tiXh .a mixture of wliite satin and 
cr^ Iwe, disposed in bias folds. 
The crown is of the mebn fonn, and 
this ornament nearly covers the right 
aide of it; it slopes down towards 
the left ear* where it terminates in a 
white satin knot, and a bouquet of 
Provence roses. The brim is com¬ 
posed of cripe Usge, disposed in 
ilutings between satin cords: broad 
satin strings. 

White gros de Naples bonnets, 
which have the top of the crown 
covered with a pink or blue net 
formed of ribbon, are also in favour. 
The trimming of these hats always 
consists of full bows of ribbon to 
correspond. 

Dinner gowns of silk or poplin 
Continue to be made tight to the 
shape. The busts are now very lit¬ 
tle ornamented in front. A broad 
trimming of gauze or cripe lisse^ 
arranged iti the form of crescents, 
placed at some distance from each 
other, and bordered on each side 
with a racket is much in favour, but 
it has a formal appearance: trim¬ 
mings en tucket disposed in a scroll 


pattern, ore equally fiisbionable, and 
much prettier. Among the b'tm- 
mings of muslin dumer gowns, ftie 
most novel is one composed of puffi 
of net intersected with easings drawn 
by ribbon, pkced perpendicularly^ 
this trimnung surmounts a broad lace 
flounce. 

Small dress hats and toques are 
more in favour than t^bans in fliU 
dress. The few that we ‘see of the 
latter are generally in the Indian 
style. Toques are now made higher; 
and those that have no feathers are 
trimmed with the material that the 
toque is made of, disposed in fttll 
bows in front, and frequently inter¬ 
mixed with pearls. A good many 
dress hats are of the Spanish form, 
but small: these are always orna¬ 
mented with a very full plume of 
feathers, at the base of which is 
placed a rose or an ornament in jew¬ 
ellery. 

Fashionable colours are, azure, 
rose colour, straw colour, gold co¬ 
lour, lilac, and difierent shades of 
green and brown. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


PAfHS, August 18. 

My dear Sophia, 

Wk see little else but white 
dresses in our promenades. Ridin- 
gates are very generally adopted: 
they are now no longer made in the 
blouse form, but tight to the shape. 
Some button up the front, and are 
trimmed up the bottom and up each 
side of the front by a bouiUonniet 
wliieh is not very broad, of jaconot 
muslin. Two round pelerines, the 
lower one a moderate size, the upper 
cme very small, are trimmed in the 

¥okIVx No.xxr. 


same manner. The sleeve is cut 
nearly tight to the arm at bottom, 
but very wide at top; it is flnished 
at the hand by a bouillonnte of 
muslin. 

These rcdingoteSt which are adopt¬ 
ed only by married ladies, are worq 
without any envelope; but with the 
blouse or the robe d la vierge, both 
in favour for the promenade, a shawl 
or scarf is deemed necessary. Some 
ladies adopt a pelerine scarf of clear 
muslin, trimmed round with two or 
three falls of rich embroidery. Very 
B B 
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young people appear in a small round i 
pelerine of muslin richly embroidered, 
or else in a scarf formed of a very ' 
broad ribbon, which is doubled in a 
point behind, and brought down on 
each side of the breast under the 
ceinture. - 

Rufts have been fdr some time 
exploded; double and triple colla- 
relleSj in tl^ pelerine form, are sub¬ 
stituted in their stead. These are 
always richly embroidered, and dur¬ 
ing some days past they have been 
scolloped in dents de lottp at the 
edge, 

Leghorn bonnets continue as much 
as ever in fiivour, but the shape has 
been altered since I wrote last. They 
are now cut in the form of a ettpote, 
and are lined with lilac or hoiline 
blue; the edge of tlie brim is finished 
by a rnehe to correspond, cut like 
endive. Two pointed pieces of die 
same silk and four rosettes of straw 
ornament the crown. 

Very young ladies wear large 
roiiiul liCghorn hats, which are a 
liule t\u*i»cd up allround. This kind 
of hilt is called « Vauvergnate^ lie- 
cause the edge of the brim is finished 
by a black satin ri!)bon, or a band of 
black vcKet; and a similar band, fas¬ 
tened by a gold or steel buckle, goes 
round the bottom of the crown. 

Capotes of nut-brown gros de Na¬ 
ples are very much in favour in the 
morning promenades: tlie edge of 
the brim is trimmed with a rnche^ 
composed alternately of lilac and 
nut colour, in spaces of about three 
inches each. Straw-coloured capotes 
arc trimmed with a riiche of alter- ; 
nate straw colour and bleH-cvtlme, 

Leghorn hats, of the finest kind, 
arc ornamented with two plumes of 
white feathers; they are placed one 
on each side of the crown, so as to 


droop towards each other and form 
an arcade. 

Gauze bonnets are made some¬ 
what shorter than others at the ears; 
three bios bands of satin or gros de 
Naples are plaeed round the crown, 
and between each is a bouillon of 
gauze of adifFerent colourfrom that of 
the bonnet. Chinese pinks, or small 
daisies mingled with ripe ears of 
corn, are used to trim these bonnets. 

Hats of cotton-straw and rice-straw 
are always ornamented with plumes 
of marabouts; they are from three 
to five in number, are placed on one 
side, and are attached to the hat by 
a cockade of ribbon, the ends of 
which are fringed: the feathers fall 
over the top of the crown. 

Muslins, printed in a very smaH 
dlamwid pattern, are much worn in 
undress: rose colour is most in fit- 
vour for very young ladies, and blue 
for those more advanced in life. The 
blouse a la religieuse contimws to 
be the favourite form for undress. 
One has just been introduced of a 
singular description: the whole en¬ 
tire dress is covered with deep tucks, 
placed perpendicularly, a very small 
space up the front of the dress being 
the only part left plain. Six corded 
tucks finish the bottom of the skirt, 
and four ornament tl>e top of the 
bust. The sleeves are also covered 
with perpendicular tucks. The only 
thing that strikes one in tliis dress 
is, that there is a great defal of needle¬ 
work thrown away. 

Plaid cambric gowns are also worn 
in dishabille; they are trimmed with 
: a bouiUonnte of the sauie material, 
fancifully interspersed with cords of 
coloured satin: these cords are of 
the difierent colours of the dress. 

Clear muslin blouses^ embroider^ 
in white cotton, are now much worn 
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over coloured slips; deep rose co¬ 
lour, jonquil, tuvciuoisc-blue, and li¬ 
lac, are the colours jnost in favour 
for those slips: this is the newest 
style of full dress. Coloured clear 
muslins, as liiac, blue, and amber, 
are also in favour; they are generally 
worn over white satin. The button 
which fastens the sleeve of the blome 
is now always of gold filagree work. 
Chains, bracelets, and clasps in un¬ 
dress, arc in general of the same 
material. 


Dress hats, turbans, and small 
dress caps arc in favour; but not so 
nnicb so as head-dresses of hair, 
which are generally ornamented with 
flowers. Roses, daisies, mignonette, 
lilac, and jessamine, are most in la- 
vour for the hair. 

Fashionable colours are, diilercnt 
shades of rose colour, lilac, jonquil, 
emerald-green, nut-brown, and bleu-- 
cvclinc. Adieu! Ever vour 

•r 

EuDoriA. 


FxVSHIONABLE FURNITURE. 


nUAWING-KOOM SOFA. 


Till-: frame of this sofa should be 
made of fine ruse-wood richly cover¬ 
ed, the raised parts of which would 
have a good effect if relieved with 
burnished gold. The scrolls being 
inverted, form an easy and elegant 
support for the j>iIlows: the back is 
a little reclined, to receive pillows 


■also; all of wliich should ho cov(M’t‘d 
! in the prevailing taste witli silk or Me¬ 
rino damask, trimmed with silk cords 
and tassels. 

We are indebted for this dc.dgn to 
a drawing executed by Mr, tJohii 
Taylor, upholsterer, Rcdford-court, 
Covent-Garden. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 


Shortly will be published, in 8vo. 
with plates, Illustrations of Acoustic 
Siirgtrtf: in which will be introduced a 
new remedy in the treatment of puru- 
lent discharge from the meatus or tym¬ 
panum, accompanied with diminution of 
hearing, by Thomas Buchanan, surgeon 
to the Hull Dispensary for Diseases of 
the Eye and Ea^', and author of tlie 
“ Guide to Acoustic Surgery.*' 

A Cfironolo'^ical History of the West 
Indies is announced, by Captain Thomas 
Southey, R, N. in three 8vo. volumes. 

Dr. J, G. Smith is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, A Practical Treatise on Prisons, 
and an Inquiry into the Duties and Per -1 
piexitics of Medical Men as Witnesses in 
Courts qf Justice. 

A translation of The Tiavcls of the 


Prussian Gcncial, Baron Alinuloli, in fy- 
hia and Upper illustrated with 

plates and maps, is in the press. 

The History of Italy from the Full of 
the Western Umpire to the Fxtiuction of 
the Venetian Republic, is preparing, by 
George Perceval, Esq. in two 8vo. vols. 

Mrs. Joanna Carey lias iu the press, a 
novel, entitled Lasttm^ Impressiojis. 

In the press. The illcchanic*s Oracle, 
or Artisan’s complete Laboratory, K:c. 

Der Freischiiiz, or tlu? Seventh Bullet, 
a series of twelve illustrations of tliis 
popular opera, drawn by an amateur, 
and etched by George Cruiksliank, with 
a travpstie of tlic drama, is preparing for 
publication. 

The Portfolio^ comprising two hun¬ 
dred beautiful and highly finished cop- 
B B 
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per-plate engravings of antiquarian and 
topographical subjects, by Messrs. Storcr, 
is now nearly completed, in four hand¬ 
some volumes. Being printed in the 
same manner as the Antiquarian and 'Bo- 
pographical Cabinet, it forms a pleasing 
supplement to that popular work. 

The following works belonging to the 
class of Fine Arts arc announced as being 
in preparation; 

Sicily and iu Monuments^ illustrated 
by one hundred views, from drawings by 
English, French, Swiss, and German 
artists. The historical and descriptive 
part, including elaborate researches into 
the antiquities au<l history of Sicily, is 
the work of the learned antiquary M. dc 
la Salle, and will he translated by Mr. 
Comer. The work will be completed 
in twelve monthly parts, the first of which 
will be published in November next. 

Piciures^ue Tour in the Valley of Chn- 
mouni^ to the Buct and round Montblanc^ 
with thirty-two views and descriptions; 
to be published in eight parts, forming a 
handsome royal 4to.volume, 


The Coasts and Ports of France from 
Dunkirk to Havre de (irace, with thirty- 
six views from drawings by Messrs. 
Prout, Nash, Francia, Bonnington, and 
several French artists; forming, with the 
historical and descriptive part, a royal 
4to. volume, which will be published iu 
six parts. 

The xirchitectut e of the Middle Ages at 
Pisaj illustrated by Plans, Sections, Ele¬ 
vations, and Views of the Baptistery, 
Leaning Tower, Cathedral, and Campo 
Santo, from drawings and measurements 
taken in 1817; and accompanied by de¬ 
scriptive accounts of their history and 
construction, by Edward Cresy and G. 
L. Taylor, architects. This work, in 
imperial 4to. will consist of thirty plates, 
and be published in six parts, commenc¬ 
ing witli the 1st of September. 

Before this Number meets the public 
eye, that popular exhibition, the Diorama, 
will have opened with two new views, 
(he Cathedral of Chartres and the liar- 
hour of Brest, 
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LINES 

Written on the blank Leaf of a Lady’s 

Album. 

From ** Myrtle^Leaves^* a Collection of 
Poems by T. W. Kelly. 

Oh 1 since one spotless page is here, 
ThouMst fain have held to memory dear, 
L^ the fond leaf be sacred kept 
To one for whom a nation wept I 
Though Friendship hath within her tome 
For my poor verse reserv’d a home, 

Alas I I deem no rhyme of mine 
Meet, lady, for so sweet a shrine! 

This votive page 1 would have given 
To one who wears the wreatli of heaven, 
3uch as when gone, in realms divine 
1 wish the meed of thee and thine. 

INTRODUCTORY LINES. By the lute 
Princess Chareotte o/ Saxe-Cobubo. 
The sparkling gem from Fancy’s stores. 
The sterling otb from Reason’s mine. 

Thy penetrating glance explores, 

And faithful Memory makes them thine. 


Thus Zeuxis formcO his matchless fair. 

In whom all charms were seen to meet; 
And thus, amidst the Helds of air, 

The bee collects each varied sweet. 

The above lines, from tho pen of the late 
Princess Charlotte, were transcribed from a 
superbly bound and ornamented quarto of 
original MS Miscellaneous Poetry, illustrat¬ 
ed with her own coloured drawings. This 
book, during a temporary circumstance, was 
given into my care. The two verses in ques¬ 
tion appear to have been considered by the 
much-Tamented Princess as appropriate for 
the introductory lines to her poems*. 

♦ We apprehend, from the very tenor of 
those lines, that the author erroneously con¬ 
siders tlie poems in question as original, and 
that they were merely collected by the Prin¬ 
cess —Editor* 



PROSPECTUS 


OP 

A PICTURESQUE TOUR 

OF THE 

RIVERS GANGES AND JUMNA^ 

IN INDIA: 

CONSISTING OF TWENTY-FOUR COLOURED VIEWS, A MAP, AND VIGNETTES, 

rnOM OlUCINAt drawings made on the spot 

By Lieuticnanx-Colon el FORREST, 

LATE ON TUI2 STAFE OF H. M. SERVICE IN BENGAL ; 

FORMING A COMPANION WORK TO 

ACKERMANN’S PICTURESCiUE TOURS OF THE RHINE AND SEINE. 

To he publishvd in Six Monthly Numbers, pnee Ms, each. 


This Work will embrace the tmM remarkable ajid picturesque Scenes in tlie Valleys of 
these two celebrated Rivers. It will exhibit the grand and inu resting Remains of ancient 
Splendour and Art sevitlered over their extensive Maigins; the Villages ami Cities, 
Mosques and P.iirodas, Temples and magnificent Mausoleums togetiierw'iih the Costumes 
of the Inhabitants, and the various and luxuriantly rich Scenery which throughout adorns 
their Banks. 

Some of the earlier and more remaikable Occurrences in the Historv of this exiraordi- 
nary and inleiesling Country will he mterspeised through the Descriptive Part of the 
Work, in noticing those Spots in which they have taken place; and likewise a Sketch of 
the present State of those Provinces of Bengal bordering upon the two Riveis. 


THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE PROPOSED TO BE PUBLISHED: 
NUMBER 1. NUMBER IV. 


Vignette TtUe.-^Tomb nt Jeawuntnnguili, on tlic 
Jumna River. 

]. Hindoo PagodaB below Barruckpore, on the 
Ganges. 

3. Hindoo Village on the Cnnges,npar Ambooah. 
3 Ghaut of Cutwa, on tbe Gntigc.s. 

4. Putt of the City of Moorsliedahad, ancient 

Capital of Bengal. 

NUMBER II. 

5. Mountains of Rajmahul where they drseend 

to the Ganges. 

6. The MoieeGiriia,or Fallof Pearlsin Ihe Ilnj- 

mabal Hills. 

7. The Rocksuf Colgongand Part wf the Villa^re. 

8. Ancient Tomb at the Confluence of the Bog- 

lipore Nulla and the Gauges. 

NUMBER III. 

9. A Village on the Ganges above Boglipore. 

ID. The Fukeer's Rock at Janguira, near Sultan- 
guoj. 

)1. Village and Pagoda below Patna Aztniabad, 
on the Ganges. 

12. H indoo Ghaut on the Ganges below Benares. 


13. Nacred Tank and Pagodas ne.ir Benares. 

14. City of Benares, fiom the Ganges. 

1'. Mahoiiiedaii Mosque and Tombs near Benares. 
l(j. The Indian Fort of Chunuiguih, on the 
(Ganges. 

NUMBER V. 

17. R.ij (iliaut and Fort of Allahabad,at the Con- 
Iluenccof the Ganges and Jumna Rivcis. 

18 .Sniseya Ghaut, Khaiipore. 

H). I'ombs near Etaya, in the Doo-ab, on the 
Jumna River. 

20 City of Luck now, Capital of Province of Oude, 
on the Goomty River. 

NUMBER VI 

21. The Taj Mahal, Tomb of the Emperor Shah 

Jebau and his Queen. 

22. Grand Gateway and Tomb of the Emperor 

Acber at Secundra. 

2). Palace of the King of Dehli, taken from the 
principal Mosque. 

24. The Cuttub Minor in the Ruins of ancient 
Hebli. 

Vignette .—The Shekar Gah at Ad)er*a Palace^ 
Futtehpore Sicre, near Agra. 

Map of the Valley of the Ganges and Jumna Ri¬ 
vers. 


This Work will be completed in Six Number*, size Elephant 4lo. to be published 
Monthly, having Four Views in each Number, and from three to four Sheets of Letter- 
Pre.ss, descriptive of the same, price 14s. per Number. A few Copies printed oa Atlas 
4to, price 21s. per Number.—No. I. was published on the 1st of .Toly, 13‘24. 

LONDON; Published by IL ACKERMANN, lOl, Strand; by whom, and by all 

Ruoksellt;i2r. Oidcr^arc icceivul. 



R. ACKERMANN, 

MANUFACTURER OF SUPERFINE COLOURS TO 

iWajejjiB, 

AKD OF 

Prepared Genuine Cumberland Black-JLend Pencils^ 

OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A Degree harder tlian genuine Cumberland Lead, and used generally by 
Artists for Outlinesv 

H II Two Degrees HAUDERf and used by Arckiiecls, 

H H H Three Degrees harder, and useu by Archtucts, Engineers, Surveyors, &c. 
&c. &c. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, used byDrawing'-/Ifwsiers, oxid. Pupils, 

F F Ditto ditto ditto (double ^ick in Lead.) 

B Black for Shading, and used by the same, 

B B A DEEPER Black for shading than B. 

H B Hard and Black for Shading. 

Ackerbiann's fine ifcnnine Cumberland Bfaek^Ltad Pencils, not prepared, have been 
known for many years as die best Pencils for Sketching and general use. They are parti¬ 
cularly adapted for young Students to copy from Lithographic Studies. 

The prepared Pencils, F, F F, B, and B B, serve for the deep Shades and finishing 
Touches. 


R, Ackermann has received many flattering Letters from first-rate Artists, a few of 
wliicli will sufficiently prove the high estimation in which his Prepared Black-Lead Pen¬ 
cils are held. 

Dear Sir, Brixton, March I, 18fH. 

Please to accept my sincere thanks for the set of your Prepared Lead- 
Pencils; and, having given them a fair trial, I feel much pleasure in assuring you, that I 
cannot do less titan give them my warmest commendation. I think it is not too much to 
add, that I anticipate the reception of your excellent Pencils will be very general among 
Artists; and I am sure that, in proportion as they become known, they cannot fail of 
giving satisfaction. 1 remain. 

Dear Sir, 

With respect, most truly yours, 

SAMUEL PROUT. 


Dear Sir, Geoiige-street, Dec, 28, 1823. 

The set of Pencils that you favoured me widi, I have thoroughly tried, 
and most decidedly think that they have tlic advantage over those hitherto mo^ cele¬ 
brated, in the sweetness of their working, and in their consistent certainty: what I mean 
by this is, that they are not liable to oflend you by the occurrence of scratcl^^ pieces, 
which I have constantly met wdth, and which I have been compelled to cut out .several 
times in one Pencil. This is an essential improvement. 1 have no doubt, fropi the very 
pleasing manner in wliich your Hew Pencils work, that they will have a public preference, 
and afford you that reward which your exertions merit. 

1 am, Sir, most sincerely yours, 

R. MARSH. 


Dear Sir, Bristol, Jan, 8, 1824. 

I have given your Pencils a trial, and am happy to say, tliat they have 
given me great satisfaction. They work with facility and mellowness, adid are remark¬ 
ably free from those gritty particles wliich are so annoying in the generality of what has 
been esteemed the best prepared lead. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

GEORGE HOLMES, 


Priated by L. Harrison, 373 , Strand. 





ADVERTISEMENTS September 1 , 1824 . 

('/o i>c Monthly.) 


DRAWINGS LET OUT TO COPY. i 

I 

|{. AcHFaMANNt lOl, Slrmdt r<‘sppftf«llv 8»li- 
ril«. the utlentioii (»1 ibe l.nvns ol'tbt* Ail of'Ui'nw' 
mu u» iH.ClUrULATING PORTFOLIOS.winch 
C<Mr)pri!(c n very cxiciiaive OollerhuK of' 
and iViiit »5 of Eigtiica, LaiKii^capcS) F*l«wm,l'‘riiii, 
5.t'. «tc. _ I 

Ihe t'ollovi inu an* the Terms of SHlxriiplimi: i 
Yeniiy Subsrnplion . . Finn Giiuums. | 

llall yeariv ditto . . • Tuo ditto. 

Unarterty dtllo .... One ditto 
THE MU>EY 10 OK PAID AT THK TIME OP 
aOBSCaiBlNG. 

Weekly SuA.trr//i/Ti to pay :tf per U'eek—lakin^ at 
it time J)fiin)ing.t and l^mUs not exieedmg Two (hii- 
for which « Ih'posU i» made uutU the Dn'wings 
or pTtnt.s are retutned 

SiilMri'ihns are not to t.ike, atone time, Oiuw- 
liiiC' or Prints to a uiratcranKMint than iheir Sub* 
Kniptioii-*. hilt they m.iv exchaii|><‘ Ilirm us ot'ien 
as aiiicH'uble. It will In* iii'I'iIUsn to ii-coiniiirud 
rare to hr l.ik n of (lie Diau mgs and Pi nils iii ihi ii 
possessioo, .ts they can Oid) he received liack ng.iin 
III a ri .isi»iial>ly uooil slate, sneii a.s should lu'Cteas* 
I'd, receive oil, ink, oi colour spois, or be loiiioi 
cut, iiiu»t he pan) for. 

A choice Collection of both Imtie and malt 
Kiigltshand luoeii'n Piiuts; likewise agivat 
VaMcty of Drawings in IVaUr Colouis, with \ 
or withoui luames; viz. | 

Drawini'^ of Elowers, Fruit, .Shelis 
Ditto Landscapes and Slnppnitr 
Paper painted m liiiititiun of Saim and utlur 
Woods 

Ditto in Borders oillo 

Ditto ditto of Moiorco, iniioiis ('olunrs 

Ditto dillo Bion/e 

Ditto ditto Etnhossci) 

Einhcllished Wriling Paper and Oitd'. 

Gold And Silver Papei ut vuiious >oi(s 

Fancy(ndd Paper 

Gold itoidcis 

Gold Ovals and Circles 

(■old Cyphers ami Leltcis for 510110.1 

Liqiiiil Cement 

Dosfiei'lantlChtmney Ornaments 
Vire.Scrcc'ns, with or without Poles, coloured or 
plain 

Table Fire-Serctns, dillo, dillo 
HaDgliigShelves, dillo, ditto 
Boxes of nil Size.«, ditto, dit n 
Catd'RackSt plain aud oinHiiieiitcd 
IlaiuhSciecno, ditto, ditto 
Handles for ditto, ditto ditto 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL I8J.1 

Jr/tc/c HALL’S PATENT STARCH.) 

** The object of this important invention is to 
extract oil Colouring Matter from the Wlicat in the 
manufacture of Slaich, which has hitherto given u 
yellow dye to Linen, tScc. An-fRectua) remedy for 
this «vil wns never before d»hCOvcred,and ns the a<l. 
dition of Blue become a general expeilicnt to 
ctioceal, lelherlnan to remove it, h perfect white 


has ueillier been obtained nor expected by oiRlliary 
means. /I'hc white or FrCucIi Stiirch Olwt »•, *lm- 
ply .Starch without Rluc,) is got into disuse, luting 
of‘a diity ytHow colour: whcieus the Patent Sinrvh 
i> of un nInio'*l d-izzliiijr whiteness, and being ptt- 
I died fioiii all grosser substaiice, is, when dissolved 
for us*nul purposes, exceeilingly clear and beauti- 
fwl, ami of snpcrior atiwngth'. The Patentee was 
h'd to this disioveiy ill reference to Urliegantl Co V 
face ( oficern (m winch lie is a PnilneiOj and they 

have found It of inralruhdile use in preserving the 

colour, and giving a transparent quality to their 
Lace, *8 It does to Mnslin, Linen, &c.'*—To he ob¬ 
tained of every respeetahle Dealer in Town and 
Cnnntiy, or, in convenieni I’acUages. at G. .1'. 
URLINGaiid Co Vowh/ [.uce iVaTehousetn Londanf 
147 , Stiaiid, near Soinciset-Hoiice. 

BY THE KLNG’m PA FEN I. 



NAISIPS DIAMOND SEWING-COTTON, 
by a pi riiU.ir pi oeess, is rendered rciiiutkaldy strong, 
.and free fioni coiling. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, by W.NaISHjNo 3?, 
Gracti huieh-sju'et. 

'Flic .u knowledgcd cNCelUiice and extensive sale 
«f (hiv Colton having induced ollici perHips to 
iiiiiiale the inuuin'r ofuinding, the public are call- 

lioiKii Hgaii'sl'.pnnous sorts.. re«perifnlly iii- 

foiniid, ihiil ta< li gemime hall is l.ihelled “ NniHFs 
PiKcnl.” 

Boxes,containing a useful ussorlineni, a! 9d., M,, 
is. ,id , is, till., , ‘is, (id , 3»-, Bs. 6tl., 58., 7a. bd., 

.iiid Ills. Oil. 

Packiigc*, coulaiiiing a general aasortmenl for fit- 
mily»'‘e, al 5 b , los, and ins 

An An-ioitnient of the most nsefnl Arliclea of 
Haheidaslieiy of the best M'l ml fa Cl urea 

lOR BEACTII Vl>ti Mt’MA^ HAIR, 
Also fiM cleansing and jircveiviiig it, 

I'lX TRACT OF ROSES, 

H> IOc;(JK fit HuitcKBANK (late David Ri({ge(inil 

Son', Cnilivotois of Flowcis, and Distillers to 

His Majesty. 

This ekgmt Extract is prepareil pnncipnlly 
uilh Robcs, fr«»ni whuh »t de.ives mild aitriiigeiit 
properties, gives stit nglh nod heaulylo the Hair, 
Iiiid impart- lo it the delicate fiagraiice of tboRC 
flowers. Hail washed with the Ijxlraet soon he- 
f nines plea^ingiy soft, bright, and luxiiriiiiit in Ha 
"lowllii and Hairih.it has been made liMiKii, pod 
Htiirniiig guy by the using of ardent spiiit^, or 
other inipioper prepariHions tiMlean ir, will soon 
lie restored to iIh luitnial lolonr, hiiilnuicy, and 
hcMoly, by a few applications of ihv Kxliact rtf 
Rosc^, which 19 only to lie purchasetl in lauidon of 
David' Uiggc nod Biocklialik, No A,5, htiv IWiiiU 

sirtfi. — I'lic’.’itf. .»> *'>1“ i'‘8. 



AlWKK'llsrMK.v'l5 um HEr’n.MRP.K 


TO FAMir^IKS nJRNISIllNG. 

JOHN TAYLOR, U IMIO LST E R EU, 
16 , Bcdford-comi^ Covent'Gardai^ 

MofT rfKpi'ctfutly iiUotiu« (lie Puhiie, dial lie 
ruDliitiwii (o mike up every dr^cripdun nf Houtie- 
boid Eiiiniluec, at Fiire!i roiibiderahly under wliat 
ii uiiiully rliHrs^td m the I'lude J. T. oiiii I'umiisIi 
indies and Geniteinru wilb UepiS'isuf iho mod 
buhionable deticriplion, wliicli lie a^so eiij^a^es to 
rxeciiUf Midi jitculiai' elegance, and upon die inosl 
econoiuical principle. 

I'atniliea tinding their ovii Materials may have 
them made up, accuidiiig to any Ocbign, with (ask 
and punctuality. 

Old Fiinuture taken to pircra and niudrniizrd. 
Funeiuta respectfully and appropriately coiidiieted 


The moat prolibc discovery that really prevents 
the Hair faUmg oR or Iniiiing grey, and pioduus 
a thick growth on bald places, is 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR Oil.. 

This 01 Lia the first prnduclinn of the niic, and 
pitronised by tbc ROYAL FAMILY ; their (iiipc- 
rial Majesties the EMPEROR and EMPRESS of 
RUSSIA; his liiipeiial Majoly (he EMPEROR 
of CHINA, hy their esperiat Anthorily, and most 
of the Nobility diiniighout Euiopc. 

This OIL is the Original and Genuine, whif h for 
many years has been universally admiu'd,:ind is the 
Ih'sI and cheapest ailicle for tioiirislniig the Iliir, 
preventing its falling ofi* nrluitiiiig gicy, in c.-iscs 
of sickness, alarm, fright, study, nccout lu'inml, 
'^c.; preserves it (o the latent period of hre,.iitd ptu> 
motes a luxuriant growth on the baldest places. 

CURLY HAIR.—It produces and makes the 
coil firm during «xciciKe,or iii dump vvorither ; red- 
dersHair that is haish tind diy, as soft as silk, 
glossy, elegant, and beautiful. 

INDISPOSITION, Arcouchcim'iit, 5cc. during 
which this Oil should he it;.ul.'til\ applied, as it 
.prevents the Hair iieing injured, such as falling oil’ 
or changing colour, and retains its hcuuty ; prodii. 
Cfs WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, &c. 

children’s HAIR. — A due attention to Chil¬ 
dren's Hair is of the gicatest importance This 
Oil is invaluable: it eradicates the scurf easily .tiiil 
pteasaiilty, and is superior (o ronibs, soaps, &r : 
makes the Hair firm In its roots, and fixes a sta¬ 
mina for a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3 s Gd , 
7«., 108 . Gd , and \t |s. per bottle. 

RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE- 
BUbWS, Hair on the Head, effectuully changed to 
Brown or Uliirk by the use of 

ROWLAND'S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely welling the Hair, it immediately pro* 
ducea a peifect change. Price 48 ., 7$. Gd., otid 
lOu* Od. per buttle. 

Sold hy thesole Proprietors, A. ROVV(..AND & 
SON, No. 30 , Hatton Gaidou, Holboiti, London; 
and, by appiiintmcnt, hy most Perfumers and Me- 
dieme-Venders. 

Ank for « ROWLAND'S OIL,” or « ROW¬ 
LAND’S DYF.,” und ob«crve the signature, “ A. 
ROW LAND and SON." AltuthcibaiccuuulcrfciU. 


ViFAVS OF BGONAPARTr;S TOMB. 

L.iUly pnbhbhcd, l>) K ACKERMANN, No. loi, 

Stroud, 

TWO VIEWS OF THE TOMB OF NAPO- 
LEON BUONAPARTE iu ihc I'^land nf St. 
Helena. Drawn on Stone hy J D. HaRDINU, 
from a .Sketch taken on the Spothy As$ktant.Com« 
mibsiiry-Geiieral Ibbktson, and piloted hy (^ 
Kui.lman DKLI.. 't he size of the laigest View 
Oaken from the South'East) is iikIh's by 8|. 
Price on India Paper, (Ss i.d.; ditto plain, 38 Gd. 

The size of tbe siiniiie!.l View (taken fioni tbc 
NortlutVest) is 7 | inches hy 5^ Price on India 
Paper, Qs 

From the Author h'j\ing lesideil on the Island 
foi some years conliguons In this spot, and an op¬ 
portunity having, III I'oubcqitence, been nllurdcd 
biiii of making llic UrawingH with greater care and 
attentiim than he could oiheiwisc huve done h.id 
he been a casual visitor lo tbc laUiid, (bey arc 
snbinilted tu tbc Public with an usbui.iiice of iheir 
benig f.iithful Kpirn’otiiUoiih. 

Dll. SOLANDER'S KNfiLISU TEA, 

So many years lecommendod and apnroved hy 
tbe late Sir Rieliaid Jetib (Pliysirian to the King), 
and other eminent PbysK imiis, in picfti-ence to 
Foieigii Tea (more pariicnl itly during the .Spring 
and Snminei monlli>), as the most ple.i'-aut and 
po'.veifiii re^luiative hitbeito iltseovocd in all mi- 
viuis, bilious, and consumptive disoidei5, and in 
«vi'ry other dt-hililv of ihi' net vooh sv'.lero 'I Iiib 
Tea, so plcis.nit to the ia.stc and smell, ik an cifer* 
(ual pnitfici of ihe blood, am) by piomotmg gentle 
peispir.iliuti, powei fully assuages those e\ei uciaiing 
pains (ieiived fiom (he gout and i In iiiuatisin ; and 
is <d soveiei(;n ifiiiaey in M‘mnviiig com)>biints of 
lh>‘ head, inviguialtng the niiud from those self- 
Cl rated alaims ulitch loo fte(|iiently remliT the ex¬ 
istence of iiervons people inlolcruldc Drank wann 
at night It prt)ini)le.s icrreshing icst, and is a restO' 
rativc i.oidi.d to tin* (oiisliltilion of such us keep 
late hoiiis, or live too ficely. 

Sold hy Syiiger, t'io, 0\<ord-slifet; Hawkins, 
Rontl-sticel; H-irris, Lod"al«*-strec!; Tait, (.'oin- 
liill; Nix and Stradhng, Royal Exchange* and 
thiougbout the Kiogduni, in Packet:*, -is. pd anil 
C.inisieiH, |(ib. Gd e.ielt. 

TO LADIES—POUDRE SUBTIL. 

AlthouoH N'dure has bci n more bountiful to 
the l^ntiies of (ireat Bntidn, as justly dcscitlicd by 
several anthnrv the liandsonicst women in the known 
worbi; yet fur u great number to be perfect beauties, 
it IB necessary lo remove snperthioiiH Hair. Thin 
impelfection J. DELCROIX has obviated by otfer- 
iiig to the Ladies his POt'UKE SUBTIL, for ef¬ 
fecting (his object in ten minutes, witlioul incon¬ 
venience or pain, merely a cool sensation, and Irav. 
ing that part of the skin extremely soft and smooth. 
After three npplieutioiis, the skin will continue 
without any re-appcarance of superfinoiis Hair. 

J. D. will pledge himself to the (ruth of these 
facts, which renders it unnecessary to say any thing 
more of its merit, and money will be returned if 
(he Powder does not prove efiectuai *•*58 Gd. each 
box. 

Also Dei.tnoix'8 POUDRE UNIQUE for 
changiiig Red or Grey Hair to a beautiful Brown 
or Black. 

Likewise DELCROIX'S POMMADE REGK- 
NERATKK'K, for the Growth and Preservation 
of the Hail.—3J, Old BoNU-sTUbL'i'. 
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R. ACKERMANN’S 


Prepared Genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencilit, 

OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A Dccukc hakoeh tiian genuine Cumberlemd IjCtkd, anti used generally (ly 
ArttHls lor Outlines. 

H H Two Degrees iurder, ami used l)y Architects, 

II HH Three Degrees harder, and used by AtchUectSt Engineers^ Satveyors^ &c. 

&c. &c. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by ..-Ira'srs', Dmwinjf-Mu^terstZwd PupUs^ 
FF Docijle THICK (Into, ditto 
D Black for Shading, and used by the same* 

B B A DELPLH Black for Shading ihan B. 
n 15 Hard and Black for Shading. 

AoKEUMANN*s//ie gc//H/wc Cuvibcrlftnd Bfock-Lcad PencilSy not prepared, have been 
known for many years as the best Pencils for Sketching and geneial use. They arc par- 
.licularly adapted for young Students to copy from LrrnoGRAemc Studies. 

Tlie prepay ed Pencils 1’, I F, B, and BB, stM vc for the deep Shades ami finishing Touches, 

N. B. Drtivjiiv^ Mntaiah every Description, and the greatest Variety of Draxo- 
Diw-iiOoAs and Rudiments vi Lithof'vaph^, &c. he, he. 


ARIIFICIAI. TIlETII. 

Mr \V. BKtCAlX. SUHGKON-nrNTlST, 

n, ^ l-.WMAN-STUhLT, OXFORD STllVET, having 
w till vinirmilttng UiligtMU i* Umg made tlu’ Science nf 
Aititici.il Tcclh, wlicie iwcthuuirat (‘oiihivaiice is 
icipnsiU', his peculiar sluiiy, (‘ontinues to supply 
ihe InssofTceth with Natiiial or Aititieal, in u su* 
peiiur manner, witlinut the least pain, fioin a single 
Tooth to a complete S«t, A'l' LITTI-B MOItE 
THAN ONIi HAU’ THE USIUL CHAIiCIX 
Teelh cirnned if <vcr so ihsfoloured, uinl tendered 
white and heanlifni, without pain or injury to the 
enamel. Decayed Teeth or Stomps cxtiaelcd with 
the utmost rate ami safety, or slopped to picvent 
itrilalum on the Neivc. Eveiy operation on tlic 
'IVelh and (aims—Attends at home fioinTcii till 
Vour _ 

WALSIFS (;IN(;KK.SRED$, 

Pn’paied solely at the ()iurinal Wmehouse, 

.Vo. 100 . STUASD, 

Next Door to Ackeum ANN'S Rcpositohy. 

Tills highly esteemed Preparation will he f(»nml 
of the gieatcst ntiUly in all disorders where a Wiiim 
stimnlatiog IVfcdiciiie IS requisite: it is, therefore, 
paiticiilarly lecomniended in Complaints ofihe Di¬ 
gestive Orgaiip, such as Wind, Spasms, Indiges¬ 
tion, Weakness, Cramp, und PaitH la the Stomach, 
ai isiiig fiom luxnriojis iodnlgences of the table, 

&c. It IS also lecommcndcd to thn«.c who are ar¬ 
rived at that period of life when the Digestive Pow¬ 
ers have iieeome so enf^‘eldrd or iinp.iired as to len¬ 
der a stomachic and invigoraliUR iMediriiic ludis- 
peiisably uvres&Hiy. WALSH'S GINGER-SElvDS 
having for nearly Thiity Years tiec-i} palioniNedhy 
the Nohility and Gentry, and icfoninicnded by Me¬ 
dical uicn of the rirt>l cinineiMe, (heir beneficial 
quahlies have become fully esltthiished. TIils has 
induced some to offer an lofiiior article (n (he Pub 
lie, to the disappoiiitnnoit of inanv, and no small 
injury to this EslahlUhment, ns from a spormns 
kind being procured, th.it promised and expicled 
iKMii'ht has not hecn ohtai(ied.<->Sohl a*: above, in 
bottles ut ll Is.^ toa. bd , 7 h , aud 2s. 9d. eutii. 


CADETS AND PASSENGERS lO INDIA, &c. 

Auk respectfully loforined, they may be supplied 
at S. Unwin’s General lAqnipmentWarelioiiie, 57 , 
i.ombutd-siiei t, with every Requisite fur the Voy¬ 
age and then Use in the Country: Colico ShiriK, 
tdneii ditto, Cravats, Dressing-Gowns, Jean Jack¬ 
ets and Trowsers, Towels, Table Linen, Sheets^ 
tlosieiy, Dle^sing Cases, .Swords, Sanlics, Kpao- 
leltes, Briish-t'ascs, Writing-Desks, Sea-Bedding, 
Bullm k Tiunks, Ike —Mrs. Unwin, having the su- 
: perinteiidciice of the Ladies' Department, solicits 
those who arc preparing their EqtiipiiieiiU, to visit 
I lu-r ShoW'liooni<i, and inepert her extensive Stock 
of Dri'^ses, ready-made f^icn, &c. on the lowest 
wliolesaleterms. Nocomicxionwithany other house 

A CARD. 

In tins age of luxury and liccniiousness, wliea 
Ihe lodisi leiions of youth dihoppoiiit the expecta¬ 
tions of inatiiiity, and lay thefouiidalioo of prenia- 
tureuiid sickly old age, it is not to be wonderedthat 
a mediriiie of such restorative power as SEDDON'jt 
AROMATIC LOZENGES OF S'FEEL should 
obtain ibe sanction and rccoiomendalton of the most 
enlighleiicd medical characters of Europe. Many 
persons, who were lately labouring under iiifirmi* 
ties which leiidcred life iiisnpporlHhle, are now en¬ 
joying hcallhand vigour; Ihe weak, the languid, tbo 
i leiuxed, the emaciated of either sex, thosewhonsve 
I impaired ibeir coiistitiilions by a long residence in 
: hot anti unhealthy climnteH, the nei‘Vous and Ibe 
' dehilituted, will tind in this medicine tlie halm of 
romfoit, a degiee of re-aniniAtiou, and a delightful 
transition from misery and iniirinity to health tod 
comfort. 

Le.% Pa.dilles Martialley de l\fonfpelU€r, nr Aroma- 
' tic Loceiige'* of Sftel, are piepared by J. P. Seddon 
(sole proprietor), and sold by his Agent, Mr. Gir- 
FORD, 104, 8 tiaiul, hi boxes at 7s. and 22 b. each; 
st^o by niOHl ic.-p«et:ihte V 4 >nder« {11 the kmgdom. 

To picvciit impOBition, <■»< h linv is •>igi<cd by the 
' Piopilctor (J. F So<hioti)(ii ht^ own hand-wiitii^l 
; wuHont wbuli uouc raupossddy lie gei^ntnc. 
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Estahtislicd upwards of Twenty *tine YearSf 

Fttr Ihc Sale of IRISH LINEN by.tlic Piece, at 
lhc*l'aetor*8 Price, No. 4 , on the SOUTH SIDE 
of BLOOMSBUKV-SQUAHE. four iloors fiuui 
thetop of 6onthampton*8(rect, Holboru. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
announce to tbe Public, that the above House is 
their only Eslablibhineiit lu this country; where 
they coiililine to supply the Nobility, Gentry, anil 
the^PuliIir, with VVARRaNTKD giahs-bleaclied 
J jncii, for Shins and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, ftt a price considerably lower tiuiii they can 
be procured througli any other medium, i he^y 
also engage to reUnii the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Irelautl Notes taken us usual. Country aud Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. Donovan, 4 , Bloomshury-si^naiC, London. 
John Dhyi.E, 31, St. Maiy^s Abbey, Diibliu. 

Under the especial Patronage of the PRINCESS 
£STERHAZY,aivd the late PERSIAN AM BAS- 
SADOR, and many distiiiguibhed Personagea, 
and recommended by the mo&l eminent Ph).sj* 
ciaiia. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

a Cosmetic of vital importance to the support of 
'Female loveliness. Powerful of eifect, yet mild of 
iBf!uence,.thts admirable specific possesses Balsamic 
properties of surprising energy It eradicates 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOI'S, REDNESS, 
and all cutiiiieoits Eruptions, giadiially piodttcing a 
delicately clear soft skin; truiisfoitus even the 
most SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHlTENi^S; resists the scorebiug rays of the 

[Sun; 


Sun; successfully opposes the attack of iudement 
weather, and renders the harsh aud rough skin brau> 
tifiiUy sdft,smooth,aud even; iinpurls lothe NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS a healthy and juvenile blouiii; 
dlBusrs a pleasing coolness; and, i)ue pcrsevei. 
aiire iii the up|ilicaiioii of ROWLAND'S KALV* 
Dull, products u beautiful Complexion 

The KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet Peifectly innoxious, it 
in.iy he iiHcd by the niost d^calc Lady with the 
ussuiaucc of safety aud ctlicacy, possessingsofien- 
lug and healing piupeities. To .MO^I’H FiiR.S NURS¬ 
ING their OFFSPRING, it gives, in utt of 
iiicideiiUl inllaimnalion, immediate relief; cools 
the mouth of the Infant, and enhances inatcruni 
pieasuie 111 the act of udmiiiistcnug uiimeiitary nou¬ 
rishment. 

To Gentlemen whose Kacramc lender after Slmv- 
ing.—A great infelicity which attends the opcriitimi 
of Sbuvimr, is the nntalion of the Skiii: iiiHin Gen- ^ 
tieiiieiisiiffei gieutly fiomthiscaii.^e ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR will be foitml excellent licyond prece- 
dent, in ameliorating and allaying that most unplea* 
saiit sonsuliun.—It icmoveb unpleasant baishncss 
of the Skin, oicasioued by intense bolar beat or cold 
winds ; uud thus to the Traveller, whose avocations 
expose him to v.ii ions changes of w'enlhcr, proves an 
infallible specific, n prompt resource, and a<i con¬ 
ducing to comfoit,a pleasing appeiidi^c, and iiiv.i- 
luubie acquisition. 

Sold ill Pint Bottles, at Ss 6d. and in Hnlf-pinls, 
at 4s 6d. each, duty included, by the Mile Propiic- 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No 00 , ll.ition- 
Garden, Hotborn, London; and, by Appoinlnieiit, 
by most Peifuuicrs and Medicine - Vciideis who 
vend tlicir ceicbiatcd MACASSAR OIL. 

Obseive, none arc Genuine without the »ignn- 
ture, “A ROWLAND 


Hoiswgtiini Hare^OTorts anli iEamifactor^, 

SANCTIONED BY SPECIAL WARUANT, AND GRACIOUSLY PATRONISED AND 
VISITED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE 1>RINCESS AUGUSTA. TIIK 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. PRINCESS SOPHIA,and the DUCHESS OF KENT. 


The Productions of this Manufactory are respectfully announced to the Nobility, Gentry, 
sntl Fashionable World, as far surpassing all otlieis in every desirable requisite for Lhcc; 
beiog transparently clear, vv'ithout the iiece.ssity of starching, or any injurious process to 
render them so: they are of the most beautiful Texture, and the Designs by the first Artists, 
Native and Foreign, retained peculiarlv for this Manufaeiure in every elegant Novelty of 
Costume, as Rubes, Dresses, Palatiiis, Peleiines, Scarves. Veils, Ficbus. Shawls, Trimming 
and'Flouncing Laces, Edgings, Footings, Caps, Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Nets, PUitings, and 
fiery other Article of Fashion, both White and Black, nt the real niannfaciming Prices; 
iheiefore cheaper than even the common Productions. 

Top revent the imposition of the spurions Starched Lace, every Article has a Ticket ut- 
tMhen, with the Arms of their Royal Higlmesses the Pnnce.sses; and the Genuine Ken- 
titlgtoii Lace cannot possibly be had any where but at the 

MANUFACTURER'S ONLY WAREHOUSE, 


30 , SOUTHAMFrON - STREET, COVENT - GARDEN; 

And Rctaitf as well as Wholesale, at the 

JRanufactora anH I,ac£=ffi®oitis, i4, Itengmgion^J&quare, 

%ten0inston. 

Orders manufactured to match any kind of Lace, WEite or Blaok. 

/Purchasers or Ladies leaving their cards, are respectfully informed, that the Hours to see the 
Machioery and Lace-Woiksby young Females at Keiuington, arc from 10 to I, and 2 iillo. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
on or before the 15/A of the month, Announ€e7»ents qf IVorks which they 7iuty have on 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of eipeiise. 
New Musical l^blications also, if a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be duly 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, of a moderate length and of an 
inteiesting nature, suitable for our Selections, will be acceptable. 

In an early Number we shall comply, at least in part, with the suggestion of our 
fair Correspondent at Frithville. 

We have to apologize to our readers for the omission qf the Musical Review 
this month, owing to the absence o» the Continent of the gentleman by whom it is 
furnished. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every Month ns 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-York, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £4 12s. per Annum, by Mr. Thosnhill, of the General 
Post-Office, atNo. 21, Sberborne-lauo; to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
atiyPartof the Mediterranean, at £i 12s. per Annum, by Mr. Seiueant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 22, Sherborne-lane; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. Guy, at the East-India House. The money to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, fur either 3,6,9, or 12 months. 

This Work may also be had of Messrs. Arbon and Krai*, Rotterdam^ 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY-SEATS. 

THE NEW LODGE, UICHMOND PARK, THE SEAT OF VISCOUNT SIDMOUTII. 

Richmond Park, formerly called king being very urgent, it made a 
the Great or the New Park, to dis- great clamour, and the outcry was, 
tinguish it from that made near the that he was going to take away the 
Green, w^as made hy Charles I. who estates of his subjects at his own 
was extremely partial to the sports of pleasure. Under these circumstaii- 
the chase, and Avas very desirous of j ces, Bishop Laud and Lord Cot¬ 
having a large park well stocked tingtoii advised his Majesty to desist 
.with red and fallow deer in the neigh- from a measure which threatened to 
bourhood of his two palaces, Rich- be so unpopular and so exjicnsive, as 
mond and Hainpton-Court. Within it Avas intended to surround the park 
the space which was marked out for with a brick Avail. The king, how'- 
tbepurpose, thckinghadlargewasles ever, AAas not to be dissuaded, bav- 
and woods of bis own; but as some ing already ordered the bricks to be 
parishes bad commons, and many burnt, and began the Ai'all on bis own 
private persons bad houses and lands estate. This is Lord Clarendon’s 
intermixed, he found it a work of account. It is to be presumed that 
some difficulty; for though he offer- the owners of the lands at last coin¬ 
ed more than the value of the se- plied, for the park appears to have 
veral estates, and many of the own- been completed, and Jerome Earl of 
ers consented to part with their lands Portland made the first ranger in 
to oblige his Majesty, yet otliers 1638. 

could not be prevailed on toalienate On the SOth June, 1649, theIfouse 

their property on any terms. The of Commons voted that ttte New 
Fol. IK No. XXIL C c 
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Park at Richmond should be given 
to the city of London, and to their 
successors for ever; and the attorney- 
general was ordered to make out a 
grant to that effect, to pass the great 
seal. An act of Parliament for oon- 
firming it to the city passed on the 
17th of July. On the 18jh of June, 
1G59, it was referred to a committee, 
to treat witli the city about the ex¬ 
change of Greenwich for the New 
Park. 

At the Restoration, the park re¬ 
verted to the crown, and Sir Daniel 
Harvey was appointed ranger. Queen 
Anne granted the rangership to the 
Earl of Rochester for three lives. 
After his death, his successor, who, 
upon the extinction of the elder 
branch of the Hydes, became Earl 
of Clarendon, joined with his son, 
Lord Cornbury, and sold the grant 
and remainder for 5000/. to George I. 
w lio granted it to Robert, the second 
liarl of Orford, then Lord Walpole. 
His father, Sir Robert Walpole, 
spent much of his leisure time in the 
park, where he indulged himself 
with his favourite exercise of hunt¬ 
ing, and paid nobly for his amuse¬ 
ment by building the Great Lodge, 
and making other improvements in 
the park, at the expense of 14,000/. 
After the death of the Earl of Or¬ 
ford, the Princess Amelia was ap¬ 
pointed ranger. While in her hands, 
a lawsuit was commenced relative to 
the right of a footway through the 


park, which was tried at the assizes 
at Kingston in April 1758, when the 
right was established; in conse(pience 
of which deewon ladder-gates were 
put up at some of the entrances. The 
Princess Amelia having surrendered 
her interest in the rangership, it was 
granted by his late Majesty to the 
Earl of Bute. 

Richmond Park is eight miles in 
circumference, and contains 2258 
acres, of w hich scarcely one hundred 
are in Richmond parish; there are 
(>50 acres in Mortlake, 205 in Peter¬ 
sham, 230 in Putney, and about 1000 
in Kingston. 

Nature has disposed the gi’ound 
of this park to great advantage, and 
diversified it Avith a pleasing variety 
of hill and vale: it is ornamented al¬ 
so with a great number of very fine 
oaks and other plantations. 

The New or Stone Lodge, a View 
of which accompanies this Number, 
was built by command of George I. 
after a design by t!»e Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, as a place of refreshment af¬ 
ter the fatigues of the chase. Tins 
lodge, after being fitted up by the 
direction of his late Majesty, was, 
upw'ards of twenty years ago, given 
by him for life, together with sixty 
acres of land around it, to the Right 
Hon, Henry Addington, now Vis¬ 
count Sidmouth, W'hose conduct in 
various important official stationspro- 
cured him tlie particular confidence 
and favour of our good old king. 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWiCH PARK. 

The hill in Greenwich Park, now habitation for the royal family, some- 
occupieil by the Royal Observatory, times the residence of a favourite 
was before its erection the site of a mistress, and sometimes a place of 
* tower built by Humphry the good defence. Puttenham, in liis Ari of 
Duke of Gloucester. This tower, ob- Englisk Poesy, mentions “ a fayre 
serves Mr. Lysons, was sometimes a ladie w'hom the king (Henry VilL) 
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loved,** being lodged in it. Mary of 
York, fifth daughter of Edward IV. 
died herein 14S^; and Elizabeth’s 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester, was 
confined in this tower after he had 
incurred the queen’s displeasure by 
his marriage with thtf Countess of 
Essex. 

The structure was repaired or re¬ 
built by Henry VIIL and again en¬ 
larged by Henry, the learned Earl of 
Northampton, to whom it was grant¬ 
ed by James I. and who made it his 
chief residence. Soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the civil war, it was 
thought of such consequence by the 
Parliament as a place of strength, 
that immediate steps were ordered to 
be taken for securing it. Charles II. 
caiiscd it to be pulled down in 1675, 
and on its site founded the present 
Royal Observatory, for the purpose 
of obtaining a more accurate know¬ 
ledge of the heavenly bodies, in or¬ 
der to afford greater facility to the 
attempts at discovering the longi¬ 
tude. 

This foundation owed its origin to 
the following circumstance: M. de 
St. Pierre, a Frenchman, who came 
to London in 1675, having demand¬ 
ed a reward from Charles IL fo * nis 
discovery of the method of finding 
the longitude by the moon’s distance 
from a star, a commission was ap¬ 
pointed to examine into his preten¬ 
sions. Mr, Flamsteed, who was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners, j 
furnished St. Pierre with certain da- , 
ta of observation, by which to cal- j 
culate the longitude of a given place, j 
This he was unable to do, but ex- ' 
cused himself by asserting that the | 
rfa/a were false. Flamsteed contend- j 
ed that they were true, but allowed j 
that nothing certain could be dedu¬ 
ced from them, for want of more cor- ‘ 

I 


rect places of the fixed stars tlian 
Tycho 8 observations made with plain 
sight afforded. This being made 
known to the king, lie declared that 
his pilots and saflorft should not want 
such an assistance. He resolved there¬ 
fore to found an observatory, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the motions 
of the moon and the places of the 
fixed stars, as a medium of disco¬ 
vering that great desideratum, the 
longitude at sea. 

This spot was chosen for the edi¬ 
fice on the recommendation of Sir 
Cliristopher Wren: the materials of 
the old tower were employed to con¬ 
struct the new building, towards the 
expense of which the king gave 500/, 
and as many bricks as were wanted 
from a spare stock at Tilbury Fort. 
It was completed in August 1676; 
.and IHamsteed, who \viis appointed 
thefirst Astronomer Royal, being put 
in possession, began to make obser¬ 
vations in the following month, with 
a six feet radius contrived by him¬ 
self, and such other instruments as 
were then in use. Flamsteed resid¬ 
ed many years in this place, which 
from him received the name of Flam¬ 
steed House, doing ample justice to 
the royal choice, though walking in 
an almost untrodden path, and being 
one of the first who employed tele¬ 
scopes for astronomical observations. 
It was not till 1689 that he had the 
advantage of a mural quadrant, and 
that was not such as is now in use, 
but one contrived and divided partly 
by himself, without any help but the 
strength of his own genius. 

Flamsteed died at Greenwich in 
1719, and was succeeded by Dr, 
Halley, who fixed a transit instru¬ 
ment, and had a new mural quadrant, 
of eight feet radius, constructed un¬ 
der the direction of Graham, and 
C c 9 
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put up at the public expense in 1725. 
This celebrated astronomer, who prin¬ 
cipally directed his attention to the 
motions of the moon, died at the Ob¬ 
servatory in 1742, and was buried at 
Lee. Dr. Bradley, his suecessor, 
made many important observations; 
and in his time some^very valuable 
additions were made to the instru¬ 
ments at the Observatory: among 
them was a new mural brass quad¬ 
rant, of eight feet radius; a transit 
instrument, eight feet in length; a 
moveable quadrant of forty inches 
radhis by Bird; an astronomical clock 
by Shelton; and a Newtonian reflect¬ 
ing telescope of six feet focal length 
by Short. Dr. Bradley died in 17fi2, 
and was succeeded by Nathaniel 
Bliss, M. A. whose decease in 1764 
made room for the advancement of 
the late Astronomer Royal, the Rev. 
Dr. Maskelyne, in whose time the 
Observatory was furnished with an ex¬ 
cellent achromatic telescope, of for¬ 
ty-six inches focal length, with a 
treble object-glass, by Dollond; and 
the whole apparatus was greatly im¬ 
proved by Dollund, Nairne, and Ar¬ 
nold. The present Astronomer Roy¬ 


al is William Pond, Esq. who suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Maskelyne in 1810. 

The observations made here by 
the Astronomer Royal since 1767 
have been published annually, under 
the inspection of the Royal Society, 
who visit file Observatory once a 
year. Within the building is a deep 
dry well, for the purpose of admit¬ 
ting observations to be made on the 
stars in the daytime. It is from this 
place that the longitude in all Eng¬ 
lish maps is calculated. 

The prospects from the Observa¬ 
tory are very fine; particularly of the 
metropolis, the county of Essex, 
and the serpentine windings of the 
Thames, animated by the crowds of 
shipping continually navigating its 
busy stream. Greenwich Hospital 
is immediately under the eye, and with 
the adjacent country and river, and 
London in the distance, presents as 
interesting a covp iVceil as can well 
be imagined. The park itself affords 
much rich scenei-y: it was laid out by 
Le Notre in the time of Charles IL 
and is planted chiefly with elms and 
Spanish chesnut, i>ome of the latter 
of which are very large. 


A LOVERS DAY, OR VICISSITUDES OF TWELVE 

HOURSl 


The clock had just struck twelve 
as young Ernest de Cronstadt turned 
into the public walk, where, when 
the weather was fine, the beautiful 
Madame do Waldcmar wasaccustom- 
ed to take her morning walk. He 
took a few turns, looked round anx¬ 
iously, then threw himself into a scat, 
with his eyes fixed in tlie direction 
that he knew she must take; but yet 
she came not. At any other time 
he would have supposed that her 
absence was accidental, but he was 


then too unhappy to be reasonable; 
and well skilled in the art of self* 
tormenting, he contrived in a few 
moments to convince himself, that his 
Amelia was the most perfidious of 
women, and himself the most abused 
of men. 

That our readers may be acquaint¬ 
ed witli the iwcmises from which he 
drew this comfortable conclusion, w'e 
must go back a little in our tale. It 
was now six months since Eme^ 
had offered his vows atffle shrine of 
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the young and beautiful widow of bad blown the spark pfjealouay to a 
the old Baron de Waldcmar. Young, dame in the heart of Brtiest. 
handsome, and amiable, Ernest would This was the sight of a stranger 
have found little difficulty in recom- in close and earnest conversation 
mending himself to Amelia, had she with Madame de Waldemar, when 
not thought that she saw in his tern- he entered her drawing-room the 
per a strong tendency to jealousy; evening before; theyw'ere standing 
and as the happiness of her life dur- at a window apart from the company, 
ing her former marriage had been and it was evident from the looks of 
sacrificed to this direful passion, she Amelia that the subject interested 
dreaded placing herself once more her exceedingly. He thought slie 
under its domination. Ernest own- started at his appearance, and that 
ed his fault, but he promised, nay there was something of confusion in 
swore, to banish it for ever, “ But the air with which she came forward 
have you the power?” said Madame and introduced the young stranger 
de Waldemar doubtingly.—“ No, to him as her particular friend, Cap- 
dearest Amelia,” replied he; “ but tain Sternheim. It was evident to 
you have.”—“ I! how so?”—“ Pro- the jealous eye of Ernest, that dur- 
mise but to be mine, and secure in ing the rest of the evening the young 
your faith, jealousy will be banished officer had more than his share of. 
forever.” Amelia hesitated. Er- her attention; he even fancied that 
nest redoubled his vows, and at length he saw some very significant smiles 
she agreed to put him upon his pro- exchanged between them; in fine, 
bation, but still without fixing a time he returned home very much dis- 
for their union. posed to break his promise. 

For three months all went very A sleepless night sent him at an 
well: it is true, that Amelia, strictly earlier hour than usual to Madame 
speaking, gave her lover no cause to de Waldemar, with an intention of 
be jealous; but she was naturally coming to an immediate explanation, 
lively, mixed much in the world, and She was not up; he called again in 
was accustomed to receive the ho- an hour, and received the same an- 
mage of the other sex with the good- swer. He knew, however, that when 
humoured ease of a woman consci- the weather was fine she rarely miss- 
ous, without being vain, of her beau- ed her walk; and as he was sure that 
ty, Ernest would rather she had she must have heard of his calling 
shunned all homage but his own, and twice, he felt almost certain that she 
though he never presumed to re- would meet him that morning. How- 
monstrate with her on the subject, ever, she came not; and after waiting 
he was often observed to bite his till one o’clock, he was hastening to 
lips, and to colour and turn pale her house, when he was joined by 
alternately with anger when he saw an acquaintance, who had been of 
her smile upon the adorers who the party the night before. “ Did 
daily hovered round her. Amelia, you observe,” said this gentleman, 
however, shut her eyes upon these “ how delighted Madame de Wal- 
little infractions of tlieir treaty, and demar was to see again her old 
all went well; but a circumstance friend Sternheim.”—“Have they then 
occurred the night before, which known each other a long time?”— 
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Ffoni their infancy, and have al- 
vrays loved each other like brother | 
and sister." 

What a revolution did these words 
make in the feelings of Ernest: he 
seized the hand of his friend, and 
pressed it involuntarily; then recol¬ 
lecting himself, and'“covered with 
confusion, he hurried away, saying 
to hiaiself, What a fool I am! 1 
should have utterly ruined myself 
by exposing my jealousy to her. How 
could 1 be such a blockhead? But it 
sliall be the last time.” 

He hastened home, and throwing 
himself upon a couch, was lost in a 
delightful reverie, when one of those 
public-spirited people, who attend to 
every body’s business but their own, 
entered. So,” cried he, we 
shall have the long-deferred wedding 
at last.”—“ What wedding?”—“ Ma¬ 
dame de Waldeinar’s.”—“ Madame 
de Waldemar’s! Heavens! is it possi¬ 
ble?”—“ Very possible for a bloom¬ 
ing young widow to marry again, 
especially to her first love. There | 
is no doubt that Madame de Wal- 
deniar was secretly attached to Stern- 
heim when her father forced her to 
marry the old baron, and every body 
wondered that he had not renewed 
his dev(^ since the death of her 
husband: but no doubt he is come 
for that purpose now.” Ernest clap¬ 
ped iiis hand to his forehead to hide 
his a^tation, and the babbler hur¬ 
ried away, to repeat his tale else¬ 
where. 

“The perfidious woman'.’’exclaim¬ 
ed Ernest; “ tlus then was the rea- 
s<Hi she never would hearken to my 
solicitations for an immediate mar¬ 
riage, I will fly to her instantly, 
upbraid her with her falsehood, and 
bid her adieu for ever.” He hastened 
to her house, and found Generali 


Sprotzler and lii's pretty daughter 
with her. The young lady had aU 
ways appeared disposed to casta fa¬ 
vourable eye upon Ernest, but never 
before were her attentions returned: 
now intent only on piquing Amelia, 
he behavetl with marked gallantry 
to Miss Sprotzler; and she returned 
his compliments with such interest, 
that the baroness, who had at flrst 
only smiled at the scene, became dis¬ 
concerted. She grew pale, and look¬ 
ed so evidently unhappy, that De 
Cronstadt was touched in spite of 
himself. He reflected on the cha¬ 
racter of his informer; fancied that 
tlie news might not be true, and fi¬ 
nally determined to tell Amelia what 
had passed, and learn his fate from 
her own lips. These thoughts made 
him full into a fit of abstraction; and 
Miss Sprotzler, finding that she could 
not recall his attention, took her 
leave, accompanied by her futlier. 

Before Ernest could commence 
his explanation, the most censorious 
old maid in Berlin entered, and he 
was obliged to hurry away to con¬ 
ceal his agitation^ He determined, 
however, to return as soon as he 
hud recovered himself a little; and 
he walked down a retired street at 
the back of the baroness’s house, 
that he might take a few turns unob¬ 
served. As he passed the back of 
the house he thought that be caught 
a glimpse of Sternheim; but scarcely 
daring to credit his senses, he drew 
near, and, to his utter astonishment 
and dismay, be saw that it was in¬ 
deed the captain, who at that mo¬ 
ment was most fondly kissing^ a 
ture that was suspended by a black 
ribbon round his neck. De Cron^ 
stadthad just reason enough remain¬ 
ing to j^event him from rushing into 
the house, and taking vengeance on 
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the destroyer of his happiness. He 
hastened home, wrote a bitter and 
eternal farewell to Amelia, and was 
upon the point of sending it, when 
he ciiangcd his mind, deteimined to 
go and upbraid her in person; tore 
his letter, and repenting* as soon as 
he had done so, wrote another, which, 
after some deliberation with himself, 
he burned, and set out for her house. 

It was tlien six o'clock of a clear 
cold December evening. Without 
exactly knowing why, De Cronstadt 
took the back way to the house of 
Amelia, and just as be had reached 
it, he saw the young oflicer come 
out, shutting the door cautiously af¬ 
ter him, and supporting Amelia, 
muffled in a mantle that he had seen 
her wear a thousand times, and co¬ 
vered with a long veil. At the mo¬ 
ment that he was putting her into a 
post-chaisc, which M^as in waiting, 
her arm was seized by Ernest, who 
exclaimed in a frenzied tone, By 
heavens, you sJiall not escape me!” 
Stemheiiu grasped him by the col¬ 
lar. Hold! for the sake of heaven 
hold!” exclaimed the lady, but in a 
voice so different from Amelia's, that 
the astonished Ernest loosed his 
grasp; they darted into the carriage, 
and it was out of sight before he 
could take any means to satisfy his 
doubts. 

It was not Amelia,” said he, as 
soon as he could breathe; “ and yet, 
cannot she have disguised her voice?” 
This thought sent him round to the 
front gate with the rapidity of light¬ 
ning. I must see Madame de 
Waldemar.”?^** Sir, my lady is in 
the countryWhen did she go?” 
—" She is but just gone.” Ernest 
groaned, .and .muttering execrations 
upofi his own folly and her perfidy; 
he hurried towards his home. 


As he crossed the bottom of the 
street, a carriage was driving furious¬ 
ly towards him: the coachman called 
to liim to take care, but he paid no 
attention. A blow from the pole of 
the carriage laid him senseless on 
the ground, and when he opened 
his eyes he found himself upon a 
sofa, and supported by Amelia. Yes, 
it was she herself banging over him 
with looks so full of grief and ten¬ 
derness, that to doubt her truth was 
impossible. “Ah, Amelia!” said he 
in a faint voice, “ what have I not 
sufiered in seeing you, as I thought, 
fly from me with another I”—“ And 
what have you not deserved to suf¬ 
fer, rash and suspicious man,” re¬ 
plied she in a tone of gentle reproach, 
“ for breaking your promise so so¬ 
lemnly given to me? Ah I if it was 
not for the danger you have en¬ 
countered, do you think that I could 
ever forgive you? And even now I 
know not whether I ought not 
bauiish you from my sight for ever.” 

Our fair readers will have no dif¬ 
ficulty in believing that De Cron¬ 
stadt soon made his peace, and an 
explanation ensue<l that made him 
ashamed of his doubts. 

Sternhehn hatl just eloped with, 
and privately married, a young lady, 
the bosom friend and first cousin of 
Amelia: the young couple sought a 
temporary reftrge with her, but the 
bride did not appear to visitors. Cir¬ 
cumstances arose which rendered 
them fearful of pursuit, and they 
went to seek an asylum with another 
friend; at the same time Amelia, wlto 
was a great favourite with her uncle, 
resolved to hasten to his house; m 
the hope of procuring their pardon.. 
A person more prudent or less ar¬ 
dent than our fair widow would have 
waited for daylight to commence her 
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journey; but she said) and doubtless' 
she believed) that she was impatient 
to exert her good offices for the new- 
married pair. Whether or not her 
benevolence was stimulated by the 
idea, that her abrupt departure would 
punish Ernest for his flirtation with 
Miss Sprotzler, we will not stop to 
inquire; suffice it to say, that her 
travelUng-carriage quitted her house 
by the front gate almost at the same 
moment that Sternheim and his wife 
stole from the back door to the post- 
chaise which waited for them. In 
the hurry of departure Amelia had 
forgotten something, and was return¬ 
ing for it, when Ernest received the 
blow from the pole of her carnage, 
which might have been fatal but for 
the skill of the coachman, who pulled 
up in time to prevent the wheels 
from going over him. One may well 
believe that the sight of De Cron- 
stadt insensible, perhaps dying, drove 
all thoughts of the intended journey 
out of Amelia’s head. She had him 


cAiTied to lier 'hduse, and sent im¬ 
mediately for medical assistance; but 
as he was only stunned by the How, 
he recovered before the arrival of 
the surgeon to Mfe and happiness^ 
Time flew unheeded by the lovers, 
till Amelia, casting her eyea upon 
the chimney-clock, exclaimed with 
great naii>eiij ** Good heaven! I had 
no idea it was so late. You must 
go now, dear Ernest, you must in¬ 
deed.”—“ Not till you have once 
more repeated the sweet assurance, 
that on your return——”—** Ah! 
hush!” cried she archly; ** no more 
promises, lest I remind you of your 
broken one.” * 

At that instant the clock of the 
neighbouring church chimed twelve, 
and Ernest bidding adieu to his 
beautiful mistress, hastened home, to 
retrace in the fond security of pre¬ 
sent happiness all the vicissitudes of 
delight and despair which he had 
experienced in twelve hours. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A RAMBLER. 

No. XII. 


Pooh Bertram continued his story 
as follows; 

“ I was taken to a cart which stood 
at the distance of a few streets, in 
which they placed me with very little 
ceremony; and then my tortures com¬ 
menced. My clothes were torn off 
and thrown into the street, and I was 
immersed in a tar-barrel, which oc¬ 
cupied one end of the cart; as, of 
course, I was much taller than the 
barrel, I was forced down neck and 
. heels together, so as to suffer the 
tar to cover the whole of my body> 
except my face: a feather-bed was 
then brought, one end of which was 


ripped up, and I was transferred from 
the tar to the feathers, which adher¬ 
ed to the viscous material, and c(Hn- 
pletely covered me. I was the first 
victim to this barbarous punishment, 
which none but savages could adopt; 
though subsequently several other 
individuals were subjected to it: .yet 
I think none suffered like me; pot 
one had their very heai*trst]ings.tent 
as mine were. - ^ . .u t 

** Morning beg£tti,to dawib.;esd a 
large concourse of people .taussem- 
ble. .. They^haQed my appe^aiice in 
the cart (in which ! was 
with frantie and^I^ 
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nujcd about tl^e stroet^ of Boston, 
e^Kposed to tlie ga«e of the multitude, 
f(wr the crowd was increased by add¬ 
ed comers from every street. Two 
men were placed in the cart with me, 
who and anon threw large la- 
41efulaof tar over my body, and then 
showered feathers from sacks provi¬ 
ded for the purpose. By these means 
my form was soon divested of all 
semblance of humanity, and I pre¬ 
sented an appearance of some mon¬ 
ster or demon, so completely was I 
transformed. In this state I was car¬ 
ried past my own house; I cast my 
eyes towards that which had once 
been the abode of innocence and 
peace, when a ruffian, but perhaps 
he was merciful, threw a ladleful of 
tar in my face. My eyes were filled, 
and the torture was excruciating. I 
now felt it covering the whole of my 
head; I gave tlie first shriek of ago¬ 
ny which had been extorted from me, 
when my mouth was filled with the 
disgustingmixture. I now sunk down 
completely exhausted, but was raised 
up, and tied with ropes to the frame 
of the cart, whilst my persecutors 
still continued at intervals heaping 
tar and feathers upon me. 

** How long this proceeding conti¬ 
nued I know not; for after I had 
been exposed to it about two hours, 

I fainted, and did not recover my 
senses till the voice of my angel 
child sounded in my ear. But all 
was darkness and despah ! My sight 
was lost; I could not articulate; and 
I prepared to die! Heaven, however, 
thought fit to prolong my wretched 
existenoe for its own wise purposes: 
would to God 1 could cease to repine 
at its decrees! 

** I have learnt from, my child'how 
I was preserved; and to her I owe 


the only mitigation of which my woes 
are capable. But to my story. The 
governor^ as soon as intelligence was 
carried to him of the transactions, 
sent a detachment of military to res¬ 
cue me from the hands of the mob. 
They succeeded; for, satiated per¬ 
haps with their cruelty, my tormen¬ 
tors made no opposition to the sol¬ 
diers, who were, however, unable to 
secure one of the delinquents, who 
disappeared as it were by magic. I 
was taken to my own house, where 
my wife was in strong fits, and no one 
but my dear Emily possessed the 
least presence of mind. I was at¬ 
tended by her with the most anxious 
care; tny body was oiled repeatedly, 
to detach the tar from its hold upon 
my skin, and every method was taken 
to restore me to my natural appear¬ 
ance. But my worst of miseries was 
yet to come. Having reason to sus¬ 
pect that another attack would be 
be made upon me, the governor re¬ 
commended that myself and family 
'should leave Boston, and offered us 
an escort to some place of security in 
the interior. We gladly accepted his 
offer, though neither my wife nor my¬ 
self was in a fit state to be removed. 
But a litter was constructed, upon 
which we were placed, side by side, 
and with a heavy heart I left the 
home of my fathers. I could not see 
it when I sighad my last farewell, for 
I was still blind from the effect of the 
barbarous treatment I had received. 

“ I must liurry over this pai t of 
my story, for I cannot bear to dwell 
upon it. Our party was attacked by 
Indians, at no very great distance 
from the city; the soldiers were cru¬ 
elly massacred; my angel wifr, in en¬ 
deavouring to shield me from tiie up¬ 
lifted tomalxawk of a savage chief, 
D u ^ 
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receivetl the weapon in her breast, 
and fell a corpse by my side. I was 
sprinkled with her blood, and the 
shrieks of my child told me what had 
passed, IVladness followed; for months 
1 was a desolate and lost being. The 
chief who killed my wife, touched 
with some feelings of pity, preserved 
my Emily and me; but I was long 
unconscious to what was passing 
around; and w'hen I again awoke to 
sense and recollection, I was the 
wretched thing you see me.” 

Bertram now exhibited more of 
his face than they had yet seen, and 
it did indeed present a hideous spec¬ 
tacle. One eye was entirely lost; 
and from the other a rheum constant¬ 
ly distilled, which was sickening to 
look upon. His head was totally de¬ 
prived of hair; one ear was nearly 
torn off; and his face was so disfi¬ 
gured with scars, as to be entirely 
bereft of the appearance of huma¬ 
nity. Mrs. Ridley and Hammond 
shuddered at beholding it: he re¬ 
placed the coverings by which it was 
partly shrouded from view, juid con¬ 
tinued, 

“ My body is scaiTcd and disfigur¬ 
ed like my face; but that were no¬ 
thing compared to the tortures wliicli 
afflicted my mind. When I look at 
my child driven from society, and 
compelled to be an outcast in this 
wilderness; when I reflect on my mur¬ 
dered wife, I am again almost bereft 
of my senses, and 1 could curse my 
persecutors, but some feeling still 
withholds me, and tells me to leave 
them to their God. But 1 wander 
sadly, aud must endeavour to come 
to the end of my sad tale. 

“ We remained with the chief who 
had preserved us for upwards of 
twelve .Rkontha; and perhaps should 
still have been there, had not the vil¬ 


lage been attacked by a.ho8tile,trihi&r 
and the inhabitants ootnpefied 'to 
In tlie confusion, my child and 1 lost 
our protectors, and we wandered fur 
several days in-the pathlesa wilder- 
uess, till at lengtli we came to tlu^ 
hut, which had doubtless been some 
solitary Indian’s, and here we have 
taken up our abode; here we Imve 
dwelt, and never seen a human face 
till it was my fortune, in one of my 
wanderings, to rescue you; and here 
I could be well content to die—but 
my child!” 

“ She shall be mine,” said Mrs. 
Ridley. “ Think not that we will 
leave you here to perish in this inhos¬ 
pitable wild- 

“ We should not perish, if health 
and strength were preserved to me,” 
rejoined Bertram; “butif deprived of 
them, I know not what would be our 
fate, as we are beyond the reach of 
human assistance. We are two days* 
journey from Trenton, and quite out 
of the track of travellers, who never 
pass this way.” 

“ You shall go to Trenton witli 
us, for which place I must instantly 
set out.” 

“ You! it is impossible that you 
should undertake the journey. Ham¬ 
mond has told me your story, and I 
honour and applaud the glorious mo¬ 
tives by which you are actuated, but 
he must precede you to Trenton; I 
will be his guide, and procure some 
conveyance in which you can travel 
to your destination. To go on foot 
were to encounter certain death; at 
leastin yourpresentesdiaustedslate/* 

This proposal was eagerly presaod 
by Hammond; at length biamlstveas 
consented to adopt it, and it was set¬ 
tled that he and Bertram should set 
out in the morning; the latter s^ttig 
he thought' he never should again 
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vsentupft to the abotlee of men, but company the^ to' England; Bhe be- 
an^tiety for Mrs. Ridley and bis came attached-to a young American^ 
daughter tempted him once more to and remained at Trenton, where she 
mingle witli hk species. was still living, the mother of a nu- 

I must now bring Mr. and Mrs. merous family. The faithhil Ham- 
Ridley S 'tale to a conclusion, and in- mond, however, was yet in their ser- 
deed little more remains to be told, vice. 

Sbereached Trenton in safety, Ham- Mr, and Mrs. Macleod lived to 

mond and Bertram reUirning on the greet their child's return, and to see 
fourth day with a litter and horses their young grandsons and graftd- 
for her journey. Major Ridley was daughters grow up around them; 
still in confinement; and the meeting when they died in a good old age, 
between him and his wife may be blessing their descendants. Mr. and 
imagined, not described. The faith- Mrs. Ridley (the former having, at 
ful Hammond, with Bertram and his the earnest request of his wife, long 
daughter, were also heartily welcom- abandoned a soldier's life,) resided 
ed; and poor Bertram seemed to chiefly at their beautiful cottage in 
have lived only to place his daughter Scotland; but he was now in Ame- 
in safety, for a few days after their rica on public business, to conduct 
arrival at Trenton he breathed his | which he had been appointed, con- 
last in the arms of his attached child. | trary to his wishes, as it was coiisi- 
Here the romance of Mr. and Mrs. I dered that his former knowledge of 
Ridley's story ended. Thus far I the country might be of service. At 
have copied from a MS. which Mr. the commencement of our acquaint- 
R. placed in my hands a few months ance he was looking anxiously for- 
after our acquaintance; and 1 learnt ward to the period which would con- 
from him verbally, that he had no op- elude his mission, and allow him 
portunity of again meeting the Anie-1 again to return to his happy home, 
ricaiis in tlie field, as he was exchang -1 to which I received a w^arnj invitation 
ed and sent home, on condition of! to accompany them, 
not serving any more during the war. j A Rambli:r. 

Emily Bertram did not, however, ac- ' 

A GLIMPSE OF SPAIN IN 1824. 

(CuncliuleJ from p, IGS.) 

AnoxiT the time,” continued the in his military capacity to support his 
hermit, when I flattered myself royal master; and Donna Mirabella, 
with peculiar favour from the object with persuasive eloquence, conde- 
of my fondest adoration, the revolu- scended to argue against my hostility 
tion in France spread commotion all to the court, to which my own father 
over the Continent. One party, witli and hers were unchangeable adher- 
petHotio zeal, associated to demand ents. With joy Could I have yielded 
a. reform of the abufses committed in to her sweet intercession, if my ho- 
tbe ’mme of • our government; I nour had not been Irrevocably en- 
br^ght all my influence and the aid gaged; and for the sake of this tie, 
of pe^niary- .resources to this en- love and happiness must be immo- 
terpriirtc ColoftelO’Nielwaspfedgod lated: it proved rto bloodless sacri- 

D u 2 
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fioe. Donna Mfrab^llst, with tears 
in her beaudhil eyes, withdrew i^om 
the garden where her parents per¬ 
mitted the interview. I stood some 
minutes petrified by the agony of re- 
signmg all I held most dear. I be¬ 
lieve my first movement w^s to follow 
Mirabella, and to assent to her pro¬ 
posals; but honour, stern honour, 
withheld me: I returned to my lodg¬ 
ing, and as I passed the threshold, a 
messenger from the chief of our con¬ 
federacy put a letter into my hand, 
requiring me to go instantaneously 
to the frontier, to meet delegates 
from the French emperor. I ordered 
my horse and a trusty servant, and 
in fifteen minutes was on my vray to 
the eastern boundary of Spain. Be¬ 
fore I made the nearest stage I was 
arrested, cast into prison, and re¬ 
mained for some years in close du¬ 
rance, until liberated by the English 
arms, when I flew on the wings of 
eager affection to inquire how Donna 
Mirabella had fared amidst the strug¬ 
gles which convulsed the state. I 
could not trace her; but a house 
which was said to he occupied by 
the lady of Don Miguel Avallos 
Imppencd to he pointed out, and I 
thought my son’s wife might give 
some intelligence regarding Colonel 
O’Niel’s family. I may literally say, 
that my heart died within me when 
Dorah Moran, the wife of an Irish 
soldier, who nursed Donna Mira- 
beila, appeared at the door. 

* Senhorl* she said, wiping her 
tearful eyes, ' Dorah, widowed and 
old, is the only domestic left to the 
Lady Mirabella. Her lord, Don 
Miguel, is “with the French army: 
the British, God bless them! have 
neither pillaged nor distutbed the 
Donna. Bhtyouareill, You 

Was thin and pale when you came 


Here, now you are white as a sheeted 
corpse. Do come fbrward to the 
saloon, and be seated. The Donna 
is taking her siegia,* sweet soul, she 
sleeps poorly at night.’ 

I proceeded towards the saloon, 
but could neither stand nor walk. I 
leaned against the wall, till Dorah 
assisted me to the apartment, and 
brought some wine. 

** * Is my father with the French 
troops?’ I asked. 

“ * Lord love you, senkor, an¬ 
swered Dorah, * have you forgot 
that the old Don is dead long ago? 
No, it is I that am a forgetful tat¬ 
tling old woman; I should have re¬ 
membered, that in prison you could 
not have heard that my lord, your 
father, sent the false messenger to 
take you to the eastern frontier; he 
got an order for arresting you, to 
keep you from plunging deeper in 
ruinous schemes, hoping he could 
soon obtain your release; and when 
all the interest he could make was 
ineffectual to shorten the term of 
your confinement, he broke his heart. 
Your family and ours have had grief 
upon grief. Colonel O’Niel was 
killed in a skirmish with the patri¬ 
ots. Mrs. O’Niel pined away with 
sorrow, and died soon after the 
French overran this country, Don¬ 
na Mirabella was left without for¬ 
tune, and far, far from all her rela¬ 
tions. When her mother died she 
paid every debt, but little remained. 
She parted with all the housdiold 
except Dorah, and we took a smidl 
house, or more jwoperly a room; to 
serve us both; but poverty could 
not take away nor hide the fidr fitce, 
the charming person of my dear, 
dear lady. A French officer saw 
and followed her. She behiived to 
him with the mostdistantcivility; hot 
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lie waft not to be disheartened, tie 
forced himself upon her day after 
day, though she several times shifted 
her dweiiing^ to another part of the 
town, to avoid him. He made dis- 
graoeful proposals to her, and but 
for the strength of my old arms 
would have tom her from me, to put 
her into a carriage that waited his 
orders. He, however, kept hold of 
her, and we were straggling at the 
door, which he had opened, when 
Don Miguel, passing to a serenade, 
with servants carrying flambeaux, ob¬ 
served the contest, and joined us. 
In happier times he had asked Don¬ 
na Mirabella in marriage, and was 
rejected. He was now her deliver¬ 
er, her only friend, and in her res¬ 
cue hazarded his own life. He kill¬ 
ed the French officer; his servants 
put his body into the carriage, and 
set it down in a distant part of the 
city, and it was never known who 
dealt the mortal blow. Donna Mi¬ 
rabella had only herself to give in 
rccompence for Don Miguel's ser¬ 
vices. She was raised to the pin¬ 
nacle of greatness and riches. All 
believed you dead, and the fortune 
was enjoyed by your son since the 
old Don had been no more; but too 
sure Donna Mirabella and Don Mi¬ 
guel were never formed for each 
other.’ 

“ Dorah ceased speaking. She 
might have talked many hours with¬ 
out interruption from me. All my 
senses, all my powers, were benumb¬ 
ed by anguish. Donna Mirabella 
rung her beil.^ I could not bear to 
see her, and telling Dorah I had an 
engagement, 1 threw my agitated 
frame into my carriage, with orders 
to drive to the British head-quarters. 
My offers of service were accepted. 
1 recovered myeetates,and my great- 


est anxiety to. resume the^poftsession 
was, that I itiight secure Donna tMt- 
rabella from privations. 1 remitted 
to her a handsome inoome> till the 
restoration of Ferdinand gave him 
power to resent all former attempts 
to limit the king’s absolute authority* 
The political and warlike events in 
tliis distracted country are known to 
all Europe. 1 need not det£ul them. 
Ferdinand must have been conscious, 
that, with my sword, and as a nego- 
ciator with our defenders, the British 
forces, I had served his interests, and 
promoted his restoration: however, 
he has shewn himself more disposed 
to remember my early opposition, 
than the more important services of 
later date. He could not, in com¬ 
mon decency, refrain from acknow¬ 
ledging, by iny reception at court, 
that my wounds, my pen, and my 
tongue had contributed to replace 
him on the throne. In the presence- 
chamber I first saw my son, after a 
separation of years. My temper 
was warm, but never revengeful. I 
accosted Don Miguel with paternal 
fondness: he has since confessed, 
that having learned from his domes¬ 
tic spy, that I was at his house im¬ 
mediately when released from the 
state prison, and that Donna Mira¬ 
bella had regular remittances from 
me, his infatuated jealousy ascribed 
my frank cordiality to a device for 
securing easy access to her. How 
ill did he appreciate her pure virtue, 
and my principles of rigid honour! 
Let me, however, check this rising 
indignation, and forgive the penitent. 
Our errors and our miseries 'have 
arisen from the ever-fertile Cause of 
woe, a contrariety of political senti¬ 
ments in a family. Let parents and 
children shudder at disunion! 

My eon and I were at variance 
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irofli his earliest years, and fatal to I escaped to this prt)wncei aware that 


both have been the consequences. 
Even aAer we accorded in loyalty 
to Ferdinand, Don Miguel created 
food for dissension. He was envi¬ 
ous of my distinguished considera¬ 
tion at the court. A juQito of young 
men, his avowed intimates, flattered | 
the prejudices which led the king 
to acts oppressive to the subject, and I 
derogatory to his own character. 
They influenced him to give me a 
command of troops in this province, 
for the purpose of aiding the tax- 
collectors. This was an invidious 
duty. To extort from the peasantry 
all the produce of their labour I 
could not endure; but the kings re¬ 
venue did not suffer from my lenity. 
When a labourer or ai*tisan was too 
]>oor to pay the impost, I advanced 
the money for him; and thus furnish¬ 
ed my enemies with grounds to de¬ 
nounce me as seeking popularity, 
with some dangerous secret view, I 
was summoned to Madrid, to answer 
for my conduct, and did not shrink 
from the investigation. I went fur- 
tlier. In a private audience I re- 
j>resented to Ferdinand the discon¬ 
tents of his people, and the abuses 
frequently bearing his name. On 
my knees I besought him to consi¬ 
der, that being the scat of war so 
long, his kingdom was impoverished, 
and required his fostering tender¬ 
ness. lie heard me with seeming 
complacency; hut he is an accom¬ 
plished dissimulator. He desired 
me to returp next day to Guipuscoa. 

“ I took ii£iy measures accordingly, 
and was prepared to depart, if the 
intimation from a true friend had not 
apprised me, that an order for my 
jirrest was to be executed that night. 
To expect a fair trial would have been 
self-deception. By mountain paths 


I my enemies would least suppdse itt6 
I be my chosen place of refuge, I found 
faithflil hearts to conceal me, and 
bands ready to take arms in my de¬ 
fence. But I had no wish to raise 
the standard of revolt, and 1 did not 
join the Constitutionalists until the 
tyranny of the court made a com¬ 
promise in behalf of the people a 
hopeless attempt. My son and I 
were again opposed in warfare. If 
the highest and lowest classes in 
Spain had been true to their own 
cause, with the spirit and determina¬ 
tion of which the intermediate ranks 
gave an example, the sanguinary 
conflict must have terminated happi¬ 
ly for the king and for his subjects. 
But desertion and treachery paraliz- 
ed the patriotic efforts, and the hosts 
of France are the dictators of our 
laws, the devourers of our substance. 
All the limitations of the royal pre¬ 
rogative required by the Constitution 
would not have crippled the power 
of Ferdinand so much as it is, and 
will be, thwarted by the domination 
of France. 

I can only console myself by re¬ 
flecting, that while I could wield a 
sword, I was true to the good cause. 
Wounded and bereft of sense, I ftdl 
into the hands of my son. He sent 
me to a castle on our estate in Mor- 
cia. Unhappily, Donna' MirAbella 
had come thither for sea-bathing the 
day before my litter reached the ca^ 
tie. She first saw me a captive, ap¬ 
parently dying, after the lap#e of 
years since wc parted its the garden. 
To her care And tlie assiduity-df 
Dorah I owed the prolongation Of 
life, and I lived, though to tell the 
truth, I wished to die. ^ 

I had been about ten days 
sit up in the aftemootis/ 
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6pn cAiue to the. fortress. I had ne¬ 
ver seen Donna Mirabella; for when 
slie beheld me carrie4 from the litter, 
1 was insensible to her presence. 
Don Miguel scarcely took the trou¬ 
ble of throwing a veil of decency 
over his chagrin at seeing 1 could 
leave my pillow. Tliat same night 
four ruffians broke my rest, dragging 
me from my bed. I was so weak that 
I could not walk across the room, 
unless supported by Dorah, my in¬ 
defatigable attendant; iny arms were 
not within reach, orthevillains sliould 
not have approached me with impu¬ 
nity. I did resist, but resistance on¬ 
ly exhausted iny strength. I was 
thrown into a w.aggon, and after se¬ 
veral hours’ jolting, the conductors 
lialted, forced me to alight, having 
tied a bandage over my eyes, and 
conveyed me to a dungeon. A man 
with a black crape over his face 
brought daily a pittance of food to 
my damp and noisome cell. 

“ I was so ill that little sustenance 
sufficed for me; but a determination 
to burst my bonds roused every ener¬ 
gy of my nature. I felt returning 
vigour; but so conducted myself that 
the gaoler supposed I was dying. He 
became negligent in securing the 
doors, and 1 was all ear to observe 
whether the locks and bolts were 
fixed. I seemed to him near disso¬ 
lution. He looked over me, and re¬ 
tired without undergoing the labour 
of drawing the ponderous bars. I 
waited till past midnight. I knew 
there could be no sentinel on the 
nortliera side of tlie fortress, where 
the rock was too steep to require it, 
if, as I suspected, I was a prisoner 
in my own castle. 1 ascended stairs; 
stole through several doors and pas- 
sages»: in a recess of the last, while 
gropipgmy way m the dark, my hand 


loy 

touched the hilt of a poniard. I was 
glad to meet any weapon, and tried 
to take it with me. It held fust. 1 
felt for the obstruction, and disco- 
>1 vered that it stuck in a dead body. I 
, had perceived a putrid effluvia, but 
I ascribed it to the confined air. Iii 
this place not a ray of light appear¬ 
ed ; nor had I any guide in my pe¬ 
rilous adventure, except where a 
moonbeam pierced the few ventila¬ 
tors in the massive walls. I again 
handled the corpse; its delicate pro¬ 
portions told me it was a female, and 
a dreadful presentiment seized me. 

1 took tlic sad remains on my shoul¬ 
der, and pursued my way. A door 
stood ajar, and shewed the moon 
gliding before a large window. I ad¬ 
vanced, and soon recognised the cha- 
p<d of the castle. A monument of 
white marble appeared to be newly 
erected. Wax candles burned on 
each side. I laid down my burden 
to examine the features. My fore¬ 
boding soul could no longer doul>t 
that the victim of assassination was 
Donna Mirabella. I raised heraiiaiii 
in my arms, came round the high 
monument, and beheld Dorah kneel¬ 
ing in fervent pi*ayer before it, I put 
my hand on her mouth, while the 
other placed Mirabella in her view. 
The ecstasy of devotion was sus¬ 
pended. Dorah would have scream¬ 
ed if 1 had taken less precaution to 
stifie her voice. She took her belov¬ 
ed nursling to her bosom; then, wltli 
admirable presence of mind, revert¬ 
ing to my danger, she said in low ac¬ 
cents, ‘ Take, take us from this ac¬ 
cursed den of murder !* She open¬ 
ed a wicket, and wc were soon far 
from the castle, which stood on the 
confines of Valencia. We got into 
an unfrequented part of the moun¬ 
tains, The beat was extreme. TJu; 
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state of the corpse made interment 
necessary without delay; and besides, 
if strangers as we were should have 
been detected carrying a dead body, 
we must have been detained as mur¬ 
derers. 

“ I had drawn the dagger from the 
Donna’s breast; I employed it to dig 
her grave; Dorah gathered grass and 
flowers to form a last bed for the 
child of her love, and when I cover¬ 
ed in the earth, she said, * Here will 
1 also be laid. I cannot live, since I 
have the certainty that Mirabella fell 
by the hand of Don Miguel. His 
poniard gave the death-stroke. I 
should know it among ten thousand. 
Fool that I was to go at his order to 
Madrid, to take papers from his ca¬ 
binet! I might have suspected harm, 
when he gave his carriage and an 
escort to bring me thither. At my 
return, I was told my dear lady died 
suddenly, and her body w<as in a state 
to require instant burial: the hypo¬ 
crite murderer placed a marble mo¬ 
nument over her, and I have prayed 
and mourned beside a pile of stone 
where she was never laid. But I had 
a hand in her death by leaving her, 
and roy heart is broken!’ 

“ Dorah’s heart was broken. She 
lived but a few days, and never mov¬ 
ed from beside the Donna’s grave. 
I brought water from limpid streams 
and a variety of fruits to my compa¬ 
nion in sorrow; she hardly tasted 
them. Death was to her a messen¬ 
ger of joy. I buried her with the 
dearest sharer of her faithful cares. 
I watered the earth with parting tears, 
and took my course towards Guipus- 
coa. On the way I fell in with a 
traveller, who had no suspicion of 
my name; he had come feom Mur¬ 
cia, and told me that Don Miguel 
Avallos had accuaed himself as the 


murderer of his lady. He had k^pt 
her body, intending to place it in my 
dungeon, as a perpetual memento of 
my supposed crime; but hearing from 
his confidential gaoler that 1 was dy¬ 
ing, he went to the recess to throw 
the remains of Mirabella into the 
sea. They were gone, gone he be¬ 
lieved by miracle. I had also by su¬ 
pernatural means escaped through 
bolts and locks impenetrable. The 
gaoler on missing me made all fast, 
and gave no notice of my evasion till 
Don Miguel, going to visit my cell, 
made the discovery for himself. 
Gracious God! Spain has been, dur¬ 
ing years, the theatre of imposition, 
of crime, and tragedy: yet there I 
must wear out a melancholy existence* 

live like a wild beast in his den, 
though I am not, would not be, sub¬ 
sisted by rapine: the common boun¬ 
ty of nature alone supplies my nu¬ 
triment.” 

“ If you wisli to leave Spain, we 
will endeavour to assist your escape,” 
said the Russians. 

“ I must now see the event of my 
young patient’s condition,” answered 
the hermit. If he lives, will you, 
generous strangers, assist him to ac¬ 
company me to England? I have 
friends among the gallant officers of 
that blessed land, and I would pre¬ 
fer the toil of a peasant under a free 
government, to affluent leisure as^ the 
subject of a despot.” 

The Russians revealed their name 
and rank, and explained the means 
they possessed for the security of the 
venture they proposed. They re¬ 
turned from time to time to concert 
their plans with the hermit. The 
grandson of Don Zelos was cur^ Of 
his wounds* The Russians InVed a 
vessel for a short excursioq to Eng¬ 
land. Don Ignatius 
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8on of Doft Z^los, habited as Rus- li shores where misfortune is Sure of 
sian servants, embarked in their train, . an asylum. 

and landed safely on the happy | B.G. 

THE GIANTS OF THE SHARKA VALLEY; 

A popular Tale of Hokemia^ 

(Concluded from p. 154.) 

ry piety, accompanied the princess 
and swelled her train. They carried 
sacred relics along witli them; the 
whole procession joined in prayer; 
but no miracle took placei and the 
prince of darkness, in the figure of a 
knight, clad in magnificent armour, 
himself able to wield the ponderous over which was thrown a loose scar- 
sword with ease, and felt so strong, let mantle, richly embroidered with 
that he conceived himself already to gold, advanced and claimed the per- 
be more than a match for the foul formance of the duke’s promise. He 
fiend. As it had been agreed upon held up the contract in his hand, and 
by the duke, the princess was con- when the priests and their pious corn- 
ducted to an open place, situated be- panions beheld the bloody signature, 
tween the city and the Sharka valley, tliey were plunged into the greatest 
where the stranger had promised to affliction; their tongues refused their 
attend to receive her. When she had office; they could pray no more, nor 
been arrayed in bridal attire for this were they capable of any opposition 
her last excursion, and her weeping to the evil spirit: so that he had al- 
attendants brought flowers to adorn ready extended his arm to seize the 
her bosom and her beautiful hair, she princess, when a horseman in black 
chanced to cast her eyes on the nose- annourand scarf, with uplifted sword, 
gaywhich some days before the hand- dashed along, with the rapidity of 
some young gardener had gathered lightning, on a steed of exquisite 
for her. All the flowers were faded beauty, and in an authoritative tone 
and withered, excepting that one commanded Satan to release the prin- 
Wbich she had so much admired, and cess. The infernal spirit instantly 
which was still as fair and fresh as turned round, and cried, with eyes 
ever. She removed it, and placed flashing fire, “ Who art thou, mer¬ 
it in the nosegay in her bosom: tran- tal, that presumest to require me to 
quiluty and hope revisited her heart; renounce my rightful property?”— 
md aifter talking the most affectionate “ I come,” undauntedly replied the 
ifcewell of her father, she prepared black knight, “ to protect innocence 
with great resignation to go forth to against thy malice, and 1 bid defiance 
meet the detestable stranger. to thee and to all hell. If thou wilt 

convents, and not set the princess at liberty, pre- 
^ ices who pos- pare thyself for the combat,” 

did not wait for tjierepe^i- 


The.p^^iests pf all the 
all nersons of both se: 


Tiik youth hastened with all pos¬ 
sible speed into his beloved valley, to 
equip himself for the perilous con¬ 
flict : repairing to the black palace, 
he took the horse out of the stable, 
put on the suit of armour, and when 
he had emptied the flagon, he found 
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tion of this challenge, but called to 
the black knight to dismount; wliere- 
upon so tremendous a conflict ensu¬ 
ed, that all present were nearly pe- 
trifled with astonishment, and even 
the oldest men did not recollect any 
parallel to it. The combat bad last¬ 
ed with the utmost fury above an 
hour, when Satan, weary with the 
exertion, cried, “ It is enough for to¬ 
day, and I appoint to-morrow morn¬ 
ing to decide the matter." The black 
knight approved the proposal, and 
without waiting for the thanks of the 
princess and the applauses of all the 
spectators, he vaulted upon his steed, 
clapped spurs to liia sides, and away 
he galloped to the mysterious valley. 
The prince of darkness disappeared, 
and the princess was conducted back 
in solemn procession to the palace of 
her father, who, astonished and in the 
highest degree rejoiced at the appear¬ 
ance of so valiant a champion, again 
ventured to conceive an idea of the 
possibility of his daughter’s deliver¬ 
ance from the clutches of Satan* 
Jaroslaw, having hastily exchanged 
his knightly accoutrements for his 
own humble apparel, returned to the 
duc..l gardens, and related to the 
good-natured old man the particulars 
of the combat. !He then resumed 
his usual employment, and after work¬ 
ing the remainder of the day with 
the greatest alacrity, retired to rest 
at night with the most agreeable an¬ 
ticipations. With the first dawn of 
day he quitted his bed, and begged 
the gardener’s permission to witness 
the ensuing combat. The gardener 
was too anxious to learn the issue of 
this extraordinary affair to refuse the 
indulgence solicited by his young as 
sistant; but he again admonished him 
to take good care to keep himsel 
out of danger. Jaroslaw, in high 


sinrits, hastened by the shortest 
to the crystal palace, emptied th(» 
flagon, put on the white brilliant 
mour, and away he galloped on the 
snow-white steed, beautiful as the 
day, to the field of combat. The 
princess and her train had already 
irrived; and Satan appeared in the 
ihapcof a hideous dragon, with four 
heads, from each of which he vomit¬ 
ed flames of fire against his adver¬ 
sary. Fortunately, however, Jaros- 
aw was protected by his enchanted 
armour from all injury. He boldly 
began the conflict, and laid about him 
so stoutly, that in half an hour the 
field of battle was covered with dra¬ 
gon’s heads which he had cut off; 
but though they were immediately 
replaced by others, yet the monster 
could not gain any advantage over 
him, and after they had again fought 
a whole hour, Satan once more de¬ 
sired to defer the decision of the C(hi- 
test till the following morning. Ja¬ 
roslaw, mindful of the red wine that 
was yet left in the red castle, assent¬ 
ed to the proposal, rode back to the 
valley to transform the knight again 
into the gardener's lad, and as such 
to give his master an account of the 
second combat. The princess was 
reconducted to the city, and looked 
forward to the morning of the third 
day with anxiety, but yet with hope; 
for her unknown champion had al¬ 
ready performed such prodigies, that 
she entertmned little doubt of her 
final deliverance: besides, the 
derful flower in her bosom stSI com 
tinned quite fresh and lively, as if fe 
confirm her hopes and to annomboea 
happy futurity. 

the third morning, JoarMlaw 
repaired to the red pdoee. 
and the princess, wi^ 

Qleanwhte preoetMd^ 
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ed pliUQe. Ai le^Akz knight inru^ 
by-fe^m^uFj and mounted on ared 
c^g«r» like the god of fire, waa 
seen approaching. Qn hia arriva], 
the earth opened, and flames burst 
its bo^m as the precursors of 
Satani who tbia time appeared in his 
own proper terrific shape. All pre¬ 
sent were horror-struck, and the prin¬ 
cess swooned: Jaroshiw alone was 
not daunted, and prepared for the 
conflict. For two long hours were 
the formidable combatants engaged, 
till Satan's strength forsook him; Ja- 
roslaw demanded the contract, which 
his adversary was obliged to surren¬ 
der, and which he lighted at the 
flaming eyes of the evil one and re¬ 
duced to ashes. The prince of dark¬ 
ness vanished witli a tremendous 
noise, and Jaroslaw fcdl on one knee 
before the duke: but he had receiv¬ 
ed so severe a wound in the elbow of 
hia left arm, that he bled profusely, 
and before he could utter a word, he 
sunk senseless to the ground. AH 
hastened to his assistance, and the 
princess herself bound up his wound 
with a handkerchief which she had 
embroidered with her own hand. 
The knight being still too faint to 
move, the duke returned with his 
daughter and their retinue to the pa¬ 
lace, with the intention of sending 
his own surgeon to administer relief. 
When the duke was gone, Jaroslaw 
recovered, and the attendants whom 
tjhc prince bad left with him would 
bswc conducted him to the pal^e, 
bul^lte minuted bis horse, end with¬ 
out eo aa bidd|pg them farewell, 

ported to the mouptp^s. The men 
gazed in astonishment after the mys¬ 
terious. kpight, and to iufinm 
the dukoi'e^ho wee sorely grieved that 
^ deliverer of hi&l daughter 

him: tbenpieasure to 


manifest his gratitude for so signal a 
service. 

When Jaroslaw returned home, the 
gardener, who had been seriously 
alarmed at his long absence, desired 
to knowwhat ba4 detained him. The 
youth related all that had happened, 
and added, that he bad tarried in 
the fleld of battle till the red knight 
had recovered from his swoon, upon 
which he followed him to the entrance 
of the valley, where he ascended a 
hill, from which he watched him ride 
into a magnificent red palace, that 
shone with such brilliance, as if it 
had been cut out of a single ruby. 

The youth then returned content¬ 
edly to his work, and was always 
doubly delighted whenever the lovely 
princess came to w'alk among the 
flowers. One day on visiting the gar¬ 
den, she found the lad asleep on a 
shady bank, and observed her hand¬ 
kerchief tied roundfhis left arm, 
which was otherwise uncovered. As¬ 
tonished at this sight, she wakened 
Jaroslaw, and inquired how he had 
come by the handkerchief. Con¬ 
vinced that he should never have a 
more favourable opportunity for re¬ 
vealing bis secret, he replied, “ This 
handkerchief, O most lovely of prin-. 
cesses, thine own fair hand bound 
about my urin, when I enjoyed the 
inexpressible happiness of rescuing 
thee from the power of the wicked 
one. Well mayest thou be surprised; 
for it was no other than the humble 
gaixlener's lad who thrice combated 
the prince of darkness for thy free¬ 
dom, and Anally conquered him with 
the powerful assistance of that God 
who is the protector of innocence.” 

This story appeared too incredible 
to the princess, glad as she would 
have h^en to find that Jaroslaw was 
h^f deliverer* She conducted him, 
E L 2 
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however, to the duke, to whom he 
repeated his declaration; at the same 
time disclosing all the secrets of the 
wonderful valley, and the manner in 
which he had become possessed of 
such extraordinary strength. “What 
thou tellest me,” answefed the duke, 
“ certainly sounds very fine, but it 
would be an egregious folly in me 
were I to give credit to thy story, 
without requiring some proof that 
thou art the same person who, by his 
transcendent valour, has delivered 
us from so great a calamity.” 

JaroSlaw bowed respectfully, and 
solicited permission to go to the Shar- 
ka valley to equip himself as the un- 
knownknight. The duke signified his 
assent, and anxiously awaited his re- 
tiu’n. He was seated at table with 
his whole court, when a messenger 
came to inform him, that a stately 
knight, in brilliant white armour, was 
seen issuing fftm the Sharka valley 
and approaching the palace. The 
whole company instantly rose; and 
the fair princess, running impatiently 
to the window, instantly recognised 
the champion of the second combat. 
The knight was conducted into the 
hall, and on removing his helmet, 
discovered the features of the hand¬ 
some young gardener. The duke 


clasped him affectionately to his bi-' 
som, and promised him a j«4ncely 
reward; but when he observed Ja- 
roslaw’s tender looks, and themodest 
flush that mantled on the cheek of 
his daughter, he easily divined the 
sentiments of the lovers, and detw- 
mined to celebrate their nuptials that 
very day. 

When Jaroslaw imprinted the first 
kiss of love on the chaste lips of the 
princess, she silently presented to him 
the flower, which he instantly recog¬ 
nised; he would have laid hold of it 
and pressed it to his lips, but it was- 
gone, nor did he see it again till the 
evening of their wedding-day, whCn, 
contemplating the firmament, in which 
the stars seemed to emit increased 
lustre in honour of the occasion, they 
espied the lovely flower glistening all 
alone; but presently it was transform¬ 
ed into a garland, which hung over 
the heads of the lovers, and seemed 
to promise them long and durable fe¬ 
licity, 

Jaroslaw succeeded his father-in- 
law in the sovereignty, and attained 
a good old age by the side of his vir¬ 
tuous consort, who bore him several 
children, to whom he transmitted the 
ducal crown and throne. 


THE MASQUERADE. 


*1 HAD long wished to go to a mas¬ 
querade, but the opportunity never 
was afforded me till my last visit to 
London, about two years ago. An 
entertainment of that description was 
then given at the King’s Theatre, 
and I determined to be present at 
what I conceived must be a scene of 
unbounded hilarity and festive gaie¬ 
ty. I was staying with a family con¬ 
sisting of a mothcf, one son, and two 


daughters; and as soon as I mention¬ 
ed my intention, the ladies were ea¬ 
ger in endeavouring to persuade their 
mother to let them accompany me. 
This was not a very easy task to 
achieve; the old lady had contwicted 
some prejudices against masquerades 
on the score of morality, whieh 
had great difficulty in' removing. 
However, they -tetodved, - mi 
condition that -^ brother ek^uld 
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also be of the party; and the inter¬ 
val of two or three days was fully 
occupied with the important busi¬ 
ness of arranging our characters^ 
dresses^ &c. 

At length the important evening 
arrived; and with hearts beating high 
with expectati(Hi, we stepped into a 
coach, and in a very few minutes 
were launched at once into the vor¬ 
tex of gaiety, where all were engag¬ 
ed in sailing down the stream of time 
as lightly and as swiftly as possible. 
The confusion of characters, and the 
noise and bustle which prevailed 
around, for some minutes bewil¬ 
dered us; but we soon got accus¬ 
tomed to the scene, and entered 
most heartily into all its whimsicali¬ 
ties. The associations, both of things 
and of persons, wc found at times 
irresistibly droll. Alexander the 
Great and Henry VIII. were in fa¬ 
miliar conversation; Mary Queen of 
Scots, that beautiful and unfortunate 
w^oman, was seen walking round 
with Rob Roy; whilst her rival, 
EUzabeth, joined in a waltz with an 
inhabitant of Otaheite. Greeks, 
Hebrews, Turks, Frenchmen, Spa¬ 
niards, and Danes, jostled each other: 
liere were tars, who had never seen 
the sea; there jockies, who knew as 
much of a horse as they did of Chi¬ 
nese; melancholy Hamlets making 
love to every female they could get 
to listen to them; and Rangers walk¬ 
ing about with all the solemnity and 
gravity of Methodistpreachers. John 
Wedey was engaged at whist, and 
betting loudly on the odd trick. A 
cardinal was paying hia devoirs very 
assiduously to a fine young Savoy¬ 
ard, who seemed, however, to be 
rathev inclined sto desert his emi¬ 
nence ' fc^ a dashing hussar, who i 
wftSrdanglixig.ut her side; and wc j 


were not a little amused at seeing a 
Meg Merrilies, in “ wild attire,” join¬ 
ing in a quadrille the other charac¬ 
ters, in which were a British officer 
of the present day, a Greek of the 
IGth and a British nobleman of the 
17th centuries, a Spanish grandee, 
“ sweet Anne Page,” a Quaker, and 
a Dutch flower-girl. Then, as to 
things, we noticed a Spaniard, who^ 
by his dress, seemed to be divided 
I equally between Spain and Venice; 
a Crusader had pistols stuck in his 
girdle; Richard I. was decorated 
with the order of the Garter; a sul¬ 
tana, rich in silks and diamonds, had 
omitted the characteristic of East¬ 
ern females, the trowsers. Various 
similar anachronisms and mistakes 
might have been discovered, but my 
attention was soon arrested by a dif¬ 
ferent and a far more interesting 
subject. 

In a corner of the room the most 
deserted and lonely, if such epithets 
can at all be applied to a spot from 
which the crowd had receded only 
for pei’haps a foot or two, attracted 
by the graceful movements of a youth¬ 
ful pair engaged in^the Spanish fan¬ 
dango, sat two figures, one (a male) 
wrapped in the ample folds of the 
tartan, and the other (a female) sim¬ 
ply attired as a Swiss peasant; a 
third person, his figure completely 
concealed by an immense domino, 
stood at a little distance, attentively 
observing them. Tlie two wlio were 
seated appeared to be engaged in 
earnest and anxious conversadon, 
and the tremulous hcavings of the 
lady’s bosom proved that she at least 
was deeply interested. At this mo¬ 
ment a sudden rushing back of the 
throng, which had surrounded the 
dancers, carried me and my compa¬ 
nions to the immediate vicinity of 
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this interesting group: a &ob| almost 
amounting to a groan, burst from 
the lady, which was unnoticed by 
the giddy crowd, but which caught 
my car, and also that of the fair Ma¬ 
deline, who was hanging on my arm. 
“ That lady must be ill,” she ex¬ 
claimed; and with the* promptness 
of active humanity, she was instantly 
at her side. “ Pardon my intrusion, 
madam,” said she, addressing the 
stranger, but you appear faint: 
the heat of the room is probably 
oppressive; can I assist you?” 

“ The room is indeed oppressive, 
I wish I were away: would to hea¬ 
ven I were at home!” replied the 
lady in tones so sweetly sorrowful, 
that the remembrance of them will 
never he effaced, “ Nonsense 1” re¬ 
plied her companion, “ you cannot 
go home yet. Nothing is prepared; 
you will be better soon.” Madeline 
had some aromatics in her vinogar- 
ette, which were administered to the 
incognita^ who expressed her sense 
of the kindness in terms which evinc¬ 
ed a mind highly cultivated and re¬ 
fined. 

Although the Jady seemed pleased 
atid gratified by our attentions, they 
were evidently unM^elcome to her 
companion, who most ungraciously 
repulsed every attempt to enter into 
conversation; whilst he beckoned to 
the figure in a domino, and whis- 
pe|ring to him a few woi’ds, out of 
which we could only catch, “ Let me 
know as soon as it drives up,” he 
wrapped himself still closer in his 
plaid, and sternly throwing himself 
across the seat in such a way as to 
prevent our approach to the lady, 
he preserved a sullen and contemp¬ 
tuous silence. The domino disap¬ 
peared, and finding all our efforts 
to induce the Highlander to depart 


from his taciturnity were vain,,we 
joined the gay and ^ddy tbroi^ 
once more, though myaelf and Ma-« 
deline could not divest ourselves of 
a feeling of intense interest for the 
fair incognita, to whom and. her 
companion a considerable porfion of- 
mystery appeared to attach. 

In a few minutes after, as Made-- 
line and myself were standing up^ 
with a quadrille party, we saw the 
domino walk up the room, and short¬ 
ly after all three passed towards 
the entrance; the lady eagerly look¬ 
ed around, as if in seai'ch of some 
one, and recognising my fair part¬ 
ner, she made a deep courtesy, but 
was suddenly hurried forward by 
her companion, and we lost sight of 
her in the crowd. Our feelings were 
so powerfully interested, that it was 
some time before we could enter 
into the amusements of the evening 
with our usual spirit; and when we 
returned home, the “ mysterious 
two” formed the subject of our con¬ 
versation, and we in vain endeavourr 
ed to find a clue which would lead 
us to a discovery of their persons and 
stations. 

I had returned to the country, and 
the occurrences at the masquerade 
had gradually faded from my recol¬ 
lection. One day in autumn, having 
been out with the hounds in the yu 

cinity of -, I was slowly riding 

home, when a chaise passed me^ driv¬ 
ing with great speed, on the north¬ 
ern road. It did not, however> pass 
so quick but I could disringuisb a 
sort of confusion within, and * the 
faint scream of a fenude 
plainly on my ears. Where ^ fexnale 
was concerned, I never hesitated at 
danger or difficultly and 1 immedi** 
ately turned my lio^ and gaUojied 
afier the chidse* post^ye^ 
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dTTive with great fury, and my spi¬ 
rited animal being jaded with a long 
and toilsome ron after reynard, I 
gtuduaHy lost ground, and eventu¬ 
ally lost ^^t of the chaise. At 
the next turnpike I obtained intelli¬ 
gence of its route, and again pushed 
forwards. By great exertion, after 
riding eight or nine miles, I reached 
the inn atthe post-town of -—justas 
the chaise was about to start with 
fresh horses, and ordering the post¬ 
boys to stop, I rode up to the door, 
and pulling it open, discovered that 
it was occupied by a lady and gen¬ 
tleman, the former of whom had 
fainted, and the latter fiercely de¬ 
manded by what authority I dared 
to interfere with his proceedings. 
“ By the authority which every man 
has to interfere when a female is 
concerned,” I replied. “ I have 
reason to think this lady is not wil¬ 
lingly travelling with you, and till I 
am satisfied on that point you shall 
not proceed.” 

She is my wife, and detain us a 
moment longer at your peril,” re¬ 
turned my antagonist, foaming with 
rage, and presenting a pistol, which 
he had drawn from the pocket of 
the chaise. I knocked it out of his 
hand, and in falling the lock struck 
against the chuise-door, and it went 
off. He then leaped out of the 
chaise, and seizing me, endeavoured 
to pnil me from my horse; but the 
report of the pistol having brought 
out the landlord and several of the 
waiters, we were soon separated from 
our Vather undignified contest, and 
some attention Was given to the lady 
in the chaise. She was conveyed 
into’the'house, still seriseless; and 
whilst a waiter n^l^dispatched for a 
8Ul*^eon» Mrs. White, the landlady, 
proWfptly administered such resto¬ 


ratives as she had at hatid; and her 
endeavours were crowned with suc¬ 
cess, as the lady slowly recovered 
from her swoon. The gentleman 
now insisted upon being no longer 
detained; she was his wife, he said, 
and he would inflict the severest pe¬ 
nalties the law imposed on those who 
retarded his progress. “ As for 
you, Sir Knight of Romance, who 
ride about to succour distressed 
damsels, if you are what you ap¬ 
pear, I shall deal with you after a 
different fashion, as soon as the ob¬ 
ject of your gallantry is placed in a 
situation where she will be less in¬ 
teresting— (these words were uttered 
with a sneer)—to boys and stable- 
grooms and waiting-women.” 

“ Once convince me that she is 
your wife,” I replied, “ and I will 
offer no further obstacle to your de¬ 
parture, but apologize for my in¬ 
terruption, or give you any other sa¬ 
tisfaction you may demand. My 
card will inform you that you will 
not be dishonoured by meeting me.” 

” I am not his wife,” exclaimed 
the lady. “ Aided by those who 
should befriend me, he seeks to force 
me to be his; but I call upon you as 
friends to a distressed female not to 
suffer him to take me home.” 

“ I shall be proud to defend you 
with my life,” I replied; " and if 
your persecutor persists in his de¬ 
signs, and will not allow you to pro¬ 
ceed unmolested where and when 
you please, I shall feel it my duty to 
send for a magistrate, and have the 
whole of this nefarious business pro¬ 
perly investigated.” 

“ She may go to the d—1 if she 
likes,” exclaimed the person, whom 
by courtesy I have styled a gentle¬ 
man, and rushed out of the room. 
In a minute he jumped into the 
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chaise, and having whispered some¬ 
thing to the post-boy, the vehicle was 
jsoon out of sight. None of us felt 
interested enough to pursue him, 
our whole attention being claimed 
.by the lady, who was well calculated 
■by her appearance and manners to 
interest and attract. In a sweetly 
modest and expressive tone she apo¬ 
logized for the trouble she had given, 
and said, such was her ignorance of 
the world, that she feared she must 
still intrude upon us for advice and 
assistance, I replied I should be ll 


proud to render cither, and ofiered 
the fair stranger the protection of niy 
mother and sister, which wa^ eagetly 
accepted. A chaise and four was 
immediately ordered, and having li¬ 
berally rewarded the people at the 
inn for their kindness and attention, 
we departed for Holly which 

lies about ten miles from-. , 

• I 

On her road the lady cornmuni- 
cated her short but interesting his¬ 
tory, which I shall give the reader 
in my own words. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


From Memoirs op the Rose : 

Tiik rose is not only the flower of 
love and the emblem of beauty, but 
it is also considered the symbol of 
secrecy, A kiss is often taken and 
allowed ‘‘ under the rose.” A belief 
that two young companions have be¬ 
come lovers IS a suspicion whispered 

under the rose,” The certainty of 
arrangements for an intended mar¬ 
riage often transpires “ under the 
rose ;7 and whenever I greet the 
full-blown impression of your exqui¬ 
sitely engraven seal, with its appro¬ 
priate motto, Sub rosa, I always 
.anticipate beneath it, if not a poeti¬ 
cal kiss or a lover’s secret, yet ex¬ 
pressions of kindness, and feelings 
of friendship, which are sacred and 
inviolate; and for which these letters 
on the importance of the rose must 
be my feeble return. 

The followingpassagepn theabove 
■attribute of our favourite flower is 
from Brown’s curious work on Vul¬ 
gar Errors.” « When we desire to 
confine our words, we commonly say 
they are spoken under the rose; 


In a Series qf Letters /a a Lady* 

^hich expression is commendable if 
the rose from any natural propertie 
may be the symboll of faience; and 
is also tolerable, if, by desiring a Se¬ 
crecy to words spoke under the fose, 
we only mean in society and trofejpo- 
tation, from the ancient custohife in 
Symposiacke meetings, toweatchttp- 
lets of roses about their headsiind 
so we Condemn not the GCrthane 
custom, which over the table dc- 
scribeth a rose in the seeling; but 
more considerable it is, if the ori¬ 
ginal were stich as Lfeibnius and 
others have recorded i th«ft the rose 
was the flower of Venus wHieh^Cu- 
pid consecrated unto HarpOd^^i^&as 
the god of silence, land there¬ 
fore an emblem thereof.” ‘ 

I have somewhere sfren flie'fol¬ 
lowing lilies ^Ven as a translkUbn, 
although theyarerathiJi'e parajpl^se 
of th<s^e which BroWft herfe' \iio%s: 

The rose is Veaus’ pride-*the archer hoy 
Gave to Uarpocrat|w.his mother^s flower. 
What time fond lovers lold the tender joy— 
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Hence o’er the festive board the host uphuog 

Lore’s flower of silence, to remind each 
guest. 

When wine to amorous sallies loosed the 
'tongue, 

Under the rose what pass’d must never be 
express’d. 

Happy |ire we, my dear friends, 
who live under the auspices of a dif¬ 
ferent state of society; when instead 
of hanging up the rose as the guar¬ 
dian of bacchanalian revelry, we in¬ 
troduce the fair sex as a rational and 
eflEectual check upon that licence of 
speech vdiich the influence of wine 
has so falsely been supposed to jus¬ 
tify. 

It appears to have been with re¬ 
ference to this attribute of secrecy, 
that the rose was adopted not only 
as a part of tiie blazon on the arms, 
but likewise as a cognominal desig¬ 
nation of the fraternity of the Rosi- 
crucians, a sect of philosophers which 
appeared in Germany about 1614, 
and presently spread themselves 
through most of the countries of 
Europe, and out of which has sprung 
the present system of Freei^asonry. 
The opinion that the rose was as¬ 
sumed as the symbol of secrecy, and 
the cross to represent the solemnity 
of the oath by which the vow of se¬ 
crecy vffis ratified, is defended by a 
writer of authority on the subject. 
Against this presumption, however, it 
is ;^gued, that the armorial bearings 
of John Valentine Andrea, a cele¬ 
brate . theologian of Wirtemberg, 
were a St. Andrew's cross and Jour 
roses —which Andrea is suspected 
0 / having fabricated the legend of 


Father Rosicross, out of which ori¬ 
ginated the celebrated order. 

I ought to apologize for such a 
seemingly unfeminine digression; but 
I wish you to know, my fair friend, 
that these were the men so long 
famed for their occult studies in the 
pursuit of some imagined universal 
panacea, or elixir vitae; and also of 
that wonderful transmuter of all in¬ 
ferior metals into gold—the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone. These foolish pur¬ 
suits, which, in the 16th century, 
made such a noise even in England, 
are now exploded; and no doubt 
many individuals, whose gold by the 
processes of alchemy had been turn¬ 
ed into dross in the crucible, would 
derive much consolation from the 
doctrine of the following paragraph 
from one of the writers of the sect: 
It is a very childish objection, that 
the brotherhood have promised so 
much and performed so little. With 
them, as elsewhere, many are called 
but few chosen: the masters of the 
order hold out the rose (the secyet) 
as a remote prize; but they impose 
the cross (the labour) on those who 
are entering. Among other curious 
notions, they held that the principle 
which determined the shape of ani¬ 
mals and vegetables when they be¬ 
came organized was incipient in cer¬ 
tain salts, to be obtained from the 
ashes of similar bodies! Sir Kenelin 
Digby has left a recipe for producing 
crny-iisli after this fashion; and the 
celebrated Kircher is said to have 
exhibited in his museum a phial, her¬ 
metically sealed, containing a rose, 
the product of such a lixivium. 
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THE NOVICIATE, 

(Continued from p. 14^.) 


To avoid breaking the narrative of 
Lord Ohhbnd’a suit to Wilmina, we 
have delayed mehtioning how Ga¬ 
briel Hossack fared with Sylvester, 
who, in riding from thfe granaries, 
said to Wllraina, I could almost 
violate father Roderick's sepulchre, 
to scold him for imposing upon me 
such a gloomy mortal or gOblin as 
Hossack. He Is a dwarf, but no jest¬ 
er. His wit is of the saturnine or¬ 
der.” 

“ lie is a sensible, worthy, culti¬ 
vated creature,” smd Lord Ormond, 
who rode on one side of Wflmina’s 
palfrey, and Sylvester on the other. 

“ Ugly toad, he puts me out of 
humour with myself,” said Sylvester. 

" You surely may envy his person¬ 
al distinctions,** said Wilmina smil¬ 
ing. 

** In your opinion at least,” an¬ 
swered Sylvester significantly. “ But 
in sober sadness I have been at a loss 
howto dispose of your angei Gabriel. 
He cannot carve diversion for him¬ 
self in Archibald’s merry household, 
which you will allow is unconscion¬ 
able. He must be employed; and 
then he is so contentedly indefatiga¬ 
ble, that I am dissatisfied with my¬ 
self to see the mere mockery of a 
man exempted from all the passions, 
I could almost say all the frailties of 
humanity.*’ 

“ The Lady Wilmina deigned to 
be Gabriel Hossack’s example,'* said 
Lord Ormond; “ you and I, Sylves¬ 
ter, were ^posed to patterns fiir in¬ 
ferior. It is not, however, too late 
to copy perfection, when the hear 
and will are excited and fixed. Hos 
sack is sometimes destitute of occu< 
pation, and then he writes for me: so 


I have reason to know his value bet* 
ter thanhis master; andhehastaUght 
me ideas of female excellence, such 
as never entered my mind; till he eri- 
larged on the quaMes of his bene¬ 
factress.** Wilmina could hotin goOid, 
manners withhold all acknowkdg- 
ment of this direct compliment; she 
gravely bowed, and changed the eon- 
versation. 

Some weeks after the departui« of 
Lord Ormond and his friends, as 
Wilmina went to her dormitory with 
a torch in her hand—for candles or 
lamps were used only on great occa¬ 
sions—she was not a Kttle startled to 
see the uncouth figure of Gabriel 
Hossack stationed near the entry of 
her outer bower. He put a small 
parcel into her hand, and vanished 
so instantaneously, that she almost 
believed for a moment a vision su¬ 
pernatural had flitted from hferview. 
But the parcel was a material sub¬ 
stance, and she was anxious to know 
the contents. Her demsels waited 
within; she* desired them to bring 
more fuel and some torches ; she was 
to be occupied with business, and 
they might go to bed. When they 
had brought the fuel and torches, 
she left them to their repose in tfie 
outer bower, and bolting ‘ the' inner 
bower, untied Gabriel Hossack’s par¬ 
cel. It contained a wbisfle furiously 
carved, and' a slip of parchment with 
rile following words:' ' 

“ A servant devoted to^'tbe Lm!y 
: Wihnina has obtained lb coihe 
to Balveny Castle, in que^ of a for¬ 
gotten crucifix, given to his nether 
by the deceased Lady Balveny. He 
b sworn not to utter a word, and to 
return wHli all expedition: ilie bdtin- 
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den must obey» but it is no violation 
of the oath, that this parchment be¬ 
seeches the Lady Wilmina to wear, 
hy day and a whistle hallowed 
by a benecUede^ from the infallible 
head of the church militant. The 
whistle was bestowed by fiitheir Ro* 
deride ^ and in these troubled times 
he foresaw, that its singular note 
should be well known to the trusty 
retailors of the Lady Wilmina/* 
Wilminaread these lines withalanni 
the greater as she knew not what 
might be feared. She rightly con¬ 
jectured that Gabriel must have dis^ 
covered, or supposed, some design 
against her. Her first impulse was 
to take the parchment to her father, 
but her brothers were known to have 
been lately at Ormond Castle; Hos- 
sack was in the service of Sylvester, 
and some suspicion might arise in 
Lord Balveny*s mind, wliicU she 
couldnotbelieve they deserved. She 
decided against giving his lordship 
uneasiness, for a cause which per¬ 
haps originated only in srnne misap¬ 
prehension of the dwarf; and by li¬ 
terally complying with his request, 
she might do all that circumstances 
admitted. This was the first time 
she Imd acted without consulting pa¬ 
ternal experience, and she shudder- 
edt at her own bold determination; 
but ip occasion the least suspicion of 
her./brothers .seemed to her the 
greatest of fOvilsi and/if she could 
isparo/her. father so much pain, was it 
not her.duty?. With these reflections 
she humbly committed herself to the 
PTOtectinn,<rf UieAlmightyGuardian; 
she invoked the yir^and the saints, 
and the sleep of innocence composed 
her mind- ^ 

o tIu.theeondM<^ of iWihnina of Bal- 
,veiiy. we^halL not find theextrava- 
gf^fihpwfoGmaiicef.a>s0tihed to hero¬ 


ines of a lore romance; but we hope 
to shew, that even in some barbarous 
times, a rational, well - principled 
daughter formed the happiness of 
her parent, and was a blessing to, all 
her connections. 

ft is difficult, perhaps impractica¬ 
ble, to confer extensive public 
fits without a mixture of alloy, espe¬ 
cially in times of extreme diai^ess. 
Rude natures, irritated by uM^ry, 
are apt to abuse liberality. Men, who 
in their happier days were accounted 
peaceable and compassionate, ami 
whose families were saved from death 
with the provisions furnished from 
Balveny Castle, seemed to assume a 
right to the relief gratuitously be¬ 
stowed ; murmuring loudly when do¬ 
nations, however small, were given 
to strangers. They went so far as 
to threaten forcibly to repel every 
such intruder; for they relied on 
Lord Balveny’s goodness in making 
allowances for the effects of despera¬ 
tion, and if strangers were excluded, 
they must of course have larger sup¬ 
plies among themselves. Besides, 
Lord Balveny was always .averse to 
stir up commotion, and they could 
not believe lie would provoke his own 
people to disturbance, for tlie sake of 
beggars he never saw before, and ne¬ 
ver might see again. They were mis¬ 
taken. Lord Balveny loved peace; 
but he knew that to presejrve it the 
first symptoms of tumult must be sup¬ 
pressed. Wilmina saved him the 
pain of bearing all the tales of dis¬ 
content related to her, and by expos¬ 
tulating with the crowd, and attend¬ 
ing early and late while provisions 
were distributed, she prevented an¬ 
noyance to the strangers, who were 
served only as passengers to other 
districts. Her autliority conciliated 
C|ven in-restraining the multitude, md 
r r 2 
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Lord Balveny’s estates were exempt- 
fed from disorder, though all around 
the lower classes extorted benefac¬ 
tions from theirlordsjor subsisted by 
plunder. Thus, in doing good to 
others, Wilmina ensured the highest 
advantages to her father and to her¬ 
self. 

Among the applicants for charity, 
several friars craved food for twenty- 
four hours, to help them forward to 
their own country. They were boun¬ 
tifully served, and begged to escort 
the Lady Wilmina past a wood, near 
which they purposed to lodge for the 
night. They were foreigners; but 
the lady understood Latin, French, 
and Italian. She moved slowly, to suit 
the heavy pace of the pilgrims, who 
complained that their strength had 
jgreatly failed since they had lived on 
a very scanty fare, till they came into 
Lord Balveny’s domain. They press¬ 
ed near to Wilmina, telling their ad¬ 
ventures, and they were about fifteen 
in number. Wilmina had an escort of 
four horsemen and twelve runnihg at¬ 
tendants. As they approached where 
the road diverged across an open 
moor, the strangers faced about, and 
drawing loaded pistols from beneath 
their cassocks, mortally wounded se¬ 
veral of Wilmina’s tfain before they 
could unsheath their weapons. All 
that were still able to wield a brand 
defended their lady with determined 
courage, and she blew Gabriel Hos- 
sack’s whistle with all lier might. 
Two lads, who happened to be cut¬ 
ting faggots in the Wood, ran to the 
nearest hamlet to alarm the inhabit¬ 
ants; but ^re that assistance could 
arrive, Wilmina must have been car¬ 
ried off, had not her own presence of 
'mind, and the valour of a yoiuig 
huntsman, defeated the attempt.— 
One of the ruffians seized iier bridle- 


rein, and telling her, if she made any 
reristanee her fife must be the for¬ 
feit, led her ftom the place where Mb 
accompfices were combating her few 
remaining attendants. She recollect¬ 
ed that if she touched her palfrey 
between the ears he would plunge 
and kick, and therefore lamely sub¬ 
mitted to be drawn a few yards to the, 
north-east; but havbg provoked the 
horse to make a sudden spring, and 
to rear and struggle with the leader, 
he stretched out his sword-arm to 
grasp at some part of the saddle. 
Wilmina wrenched the sword from 
his hand, and cut his shoulder se¬ 
verely ; he fell, calling to his band to 
earn their reward by securing the 
lady. She gave herself up for lost; 
but two hunters appeared to her res¬ 
cue. The fight was renewed; one of 
the hunters fainted mth loss of blood, 
and the other must have been over¬ 
powered, if a shouting crowd had not 
rushed upon the foe. The hunter 
who survived called to the people to 
take the ruffians prisoners, and to 
spare them to make confe^ion of 
their instigators: but the aclmonirioa 
came too late; they were all dead or 
dying* for the people in fury attack-* 
ed them before the hunter could mo¬ 
derate their resentment. * • - 
Some of the men from the hamlet 
had galloped to Balveny Castle, and 
Lord Balveny was soon on the ground, 
embracing his daughter, and thank¬ 
ing her delivfefera.^ He found her 
busied in binding up the woundec^ 
such combatants as shewed any ^mp- 
toms of vitalify. A number of as¬ 
sistants from the castle presently ap¬ 
peared, with proper dressings, and 
with litters to remove the wounded, 
and biers to transport the dead. 
Lord Balveny addressed the hunter, 
who stood effect against a tree, and 
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reeeiiiing no reply, drew nearer; Im 
face was pale, his eyes fixed, and on 
examining his person, k appeared he 
had four thruals of a poniard in hia 
limbs, and a more dangerous in 
IkU body. He was carried to Balve- 
ny Castle. His name and quality 
were unknown, but Iiord Balveny 
had no^ doubt be was of high de¬ 
scent; for diougb his hunter's dress 
WAS of homespun grey, tiio under 
tanic;was of hno linen, a rare luxury 
at that time ; and in his pouch were 
found a large sum in gold and three 
badges of knighthood. 

During eight days he could make 
no effort to articulate, or even to 
move, except the feeble indication of 
a wish to change his posture. Wil- 
uiina administered cordials or nou¬ 
rishing liquids with her own hand. 
Her attendance was incessant, and 
Lord Balveny left him only to inves¬ 
tigate the late outrage against his 
daughter, and to reward those that 
came to her aid. The ruffians were 
all dead, and nothing was found up¬ 
on them to furnish a clue to tlicir em¬ 
ployers. In about a fortnight, the 
pa^nt was able to inform Lord Bal¬ 
veny that his name was Auriol Drum¬ 
mond. He obtained one badge of 
knighthood, in his seventeenth year, 
from Henry VIIL of England, for 
services in the civil wars, which were 
kindled by the destruction of the mo¬ 
nasteries; another badge was confer¬ 
red, along with golden spurs, by the 
hand of Francis I. of France, under 
whose banner he engaged against 
Spain; the thkd badge was the gift of 
King James, in recompence of his 
success 'Against the northern insur¬ 
gents. lie was just returned from 
France, and was making the best of 
Ilk way to Edinburgh, with ope trus¬ 
ty attendant when the sight of a 


Ia% in the most critical situation iul- 
pelled'him to het rescue; but he had 
communications for the royal ear, 
which, as be might be for some time 
unable travel, it was necessary to 
impart by a messenger properly war¬ 
ranted to receive them. 

Lord Balveny sent an express to 
the king with this intelligence; and 
the glide man of Ballengeith came 
with all expedition to Balveny Cas¬ 
tle. He held a long conference with 
Drummond. Lord Balveny was, 
after two hours, called to assist; but 
we are not to divulge state secrets. 
The king said he forgave Drummond 
for losing all i*ecollection that he was 
a secret envoy, when he beheld a fair 
heroine in peril; he expressed high 
indignation against her assailants, 
and regretted that not one survived 
to afford means to detect their insti¬ 
gators ; nor did he forget to testify 
bis concern for Drummond’s faithful 
servant, who liad so often escaped in 
war, and fell at length by the hand 
of ruffians, hut he died bravely fight¬ 
ing in a good cause. 

The knight of Drummond reco¬ 
vered daily after dishurthening his 
mind of anxiety regarding his mis¬ 
sion to France. His convalescence 
banished Wilminafrom his chamber, 
unless to come with her father to ask 
for him. He grew impatient to re¬ 
gain the use of his limbs, that ho 
might remove to the hall, and he was 
sensible that Wihnina's disappear¬ 
ance increased his disquietude. She, 
on the other hand, caught herself 
wishing for his society, with a solici¬ 
tude that covered her checks with 

f 

blushes, and Ailed her mind with dis¬ 
quiet and self-Fcprchension. By pain¬ 
ful efforts, however, she concealed 
her listless or perturbed feelings from 
every eye.. Lord Balveny divided 
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his assiduities bctwccnher and Drum¬ 
mond, and ascribed to tlio exhaustion 
caused by loss of blood, that anxiety 
and sadness which his patient vain¬ 
ly struggled to disguise. When his 
lordship mentioned those symptoms 
to Wilinina, it required her utmost 
self-command to repreSs the agita¬ 
tions of joyful hope; hut she soon 
reflected upon the uncertainty that 
she was the object of susceptibilities, 
that experience had now painfully 
taught her to understand. Could 
Drummond have known her medita¬ 
tions, his illness had not been so pro¬ 
tracted. He was in France when 
she appeared at court; hut the fame 
of her beauty, attainments, and vir¬ 
tues, had reached him through the 
reports of his countrymen whom he 
met on the Continent. Would Lord 
Balveny bestow this gifted daughter 
on a younger brother, when the re¬ 
presentatives of the first families in 
the kingdom must be happy to lay 
their titles and wealth at her feet, 
both for her own sake, and on ac¬ 
count of her noble alliance? True 
love and true merit are always difli- 
dent; and Wilmina’s guarded beha¬ 
viour had so much the aspect of in¬ 
difference, that her, lover sunk in 
despair. 

The fever recurred with violence; 
his life was pronounced in danger, 
and again Wilmina resumed her sta¬ 
tion near his pillow: the fever abated; 
and though Drummond was reduced 
to tlie lowest debility, he could no¬ 
tice Wilmina’s tender vigilance on 
liis behalf. Was this merely in ac¬ 
knowledgment for the service he had 
been so happy as to render her? or 
was he blest by an interest in her 
heart? Oh that he could solve this 

4 ^ • •/ 

question! but the dread of offending, 
of estranging the lovely being on 


whose presence depended that 
gave value to existence, restrained 
the inquiries tluit almost rose to his 
lips while Lord B^veny slumbered 
in his cliair*. .But this self-denial 
could not be long endured. Dnun^ 
mond had a ver}inestless At 

an early k>ur, Lord Balveny. and 
Wilmina sent his attendants to rest« 
Drummond lay quiet. Wilmina hop^ 
ed he w^as enjoying repose.; she soft^ 
ly laid a coverlet over Lord Btdveny, 
who slept soundly, and returned to 
her seat near the patient. Her. eyee 
were fixed on. his won visage, team 
flowed, and she laboured to suppress 
her sobbing woe. It was the 
November; the earth was covered 
by snow, and a calm, frosty^ undawn^ 
ed morning approached; while Na¬ 
ture, hushed in profound silence^ 
seemed to rest from her labours: the 
wide and lofty chamber had no light 
but from a few faggots of splintered 
pine, emitting on the hearth a flick¬ 
ering ray; but Drummond's sight, 
accustomed for weeks to obscurity, 
could mark in the features of WiL 
mina involuntary emanations of ten» 
derness, that spoke to his inmost 
soul. Lost in anxious thougbts on 
his account, and shedding tbe^ frfi^ 
quent tear, she did not observe the 
glances he directed to her counte¬ 
nance: her eyes at length-met lus; 
she deeply blushed as she wiped the 
moisture from her cheeks; -and 
longer master of his feelings, in a 
voice almost inaudible, he addreesed^ 
as he believed, a dying confessionr.^ 
the love that soon should lay buudti 
aauntimely grave* .1 

“ Does the Lady 

safe a tear -to an unhappy sla^ange^> 
who dies in hopeless dovodon.to^bor 
ebarma? It is not^a woundrof ste^ 
that has strueik luatvHala^butrhe will 
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expiater in death hkt presumptuous ^ each day brought a visible amend- 
passion. 1 die, Lady Wilmina, and inent in his health; yet not unmixed 
only the oertaii^ that L soon shall he with the bitterness of self-upbraiding 
breathless dayy could wring ft^om me, could she behold her lover. She had 
that—for yoUr—you alone^I wish to listened to his avowal, she had cn- 
live;*' couraged his passion without wailing 

The uncertainty of Auriol Drum- for the sanction of her father: the 
mond returning her preference had load on her spirits could be relieved 
occasioned to Wilmina a state of mor- only by acknowledging her trespass 
tifying suspense, and her fruitless ef- against filial duty, but maidenly bash- 
forts to banish him from her thoughts, fulness imposed silence during the 
or to think of him with cooler grati- few minutes she saw Lord Balveny 
tude, often agonised her feminine de- alone. When his lordship informecl 
lieacy. She wished sincerely, but her that next day the knight of 
with composure, to acknowledge her Drummond w'ould be their coinpa- 
obligations to the valorous spirit, the nion at dinner, there was fortunately 
warlike arm that rescued her from no witness: she threw herself on her 
horrible captivity to an unknown, knees, and burying her face in Lord 
though unquestionably a base ruffian; Balveny’s gament, sobbed out an 
her deliverer had suffijred the extre- acknowledgment of her fault, and 
mity of danger and pain in her be- implored pardon. Ilislordshiijrais- 
half; she desired to be grateftil— ed and embraced her, w^ith assur- 
olas! her sense of his merits exceed- ances not only of forgiveness, but ap¬ 
ed all bounds—she wept for his dan- probation. If Auriol Drummond had 
ger—she wept for her own weak par- not periled his life in her rescue, she 
tiality; but now she was happily as- and her father* miglit have been most 
sured their sentiments were recipro- miserable; with his blood he had 
cal: the predominance of filial duty purchased full right to her dearest 
was for tt few moments suspended, affectioris,and in every respect he de- 
wid hardly knowing the import of served her highest esteem. Wilmi- 
her words, she said, “ Live, live for na’s gratitude to her indulgent father 
Wilmina: she owes her brave deli- may perhaps be imagined, the most 
verer more than life; think her not emphatic language could not give it 
ungratefiil. Youth will overcome expression. 

yiutr^'^-^malady, she would have The skies were wrapped in fogs, 
added, but Lord Balveny moved, the the winds roared, the roads werecn- 
coverlet fell, and he awoke. Drum- . tirely blocked up by a heavy fall of 
tnond, however, had heard enough snow; no neighbour could come to 
to'*prodiM%asalutary revulsion in his partake of the Christinas feast at 
frame : bl^Ore the hospitalities of Balveny Castle, nor was the absence 
Christmas occasioned an influx of of guests a disappointment; the no¬ 
guests to every castle, the invalid ble owner, his ever-pleasing daugh- 
oould slowly walk to the hall, impa- ter, and accepted son-in-law, were all 
tient fo^ an opportunity to renew his in all to each other. Wilmina and 
enamoured 'professions to Wilmina. Drummond were solemnly betrothed 
Sttlce he began to recover, she saw in the presence of a few friends, as 
Mlh Oidy to^>Wiakc brief inquiries; soon as the roads vfcrc opened by a 
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partial thaw; ami early in March the 
weather improved &o much, that he 
set out for Edinburgh, to ask the 
king’s consent to his marriage; a re¬ 
spect invariably paid to high supe¬ 
riors in that age. His bride exerted 
all her firmness in parting from him, 
and to sustain her accustomed cheer¬ 
fulness after he was gone. To shew 
Lord Balveny that another was more 
necessary to her happiness, she felt 
would be as indelicate as ungrateful. 
Lord Balveny saw and appreciated 
her duteous efforts, and soothed for 
her the pains of absence by fre¬ 
quent commendation of her affianced 
spouse. 

The tenth day after his departure, 
a horseman, in violent haste, called 
Lord Balveny to draw off his sons 
from a fray with some adherents of 
Oliver Sinclair. The aged leader 
embraced and blessed Wilminji, say¬ 
ing, he would endeavour to return 
before sunset, but did not intimate 
the cause of his leaving home. He 
repaired to the scene of disorder 
with a cliosen band of followers, pre¬ 
ceding them, attended by a priest, 
bearing the symbols of peace in his 
banner. The Master of Balveny 
and his brother had put to flight 
the retainers of the king's favourite. 
They rallied on an eminence, with 
the intention of pursuing the Doug¬ 
las men, and seeing Lord Balveny’s 
people, concluded he was bringing 
a reinforcement to their antagonists. 
Without adverting to the pacific ban¬ 
ner, they aimed a shower of darts 
from the vantage-ground, and the 
watrior of many hard-fought fields 
was wounded by a turbulent rabble. 
His men, though fewer in number, 
attacked the Sinclairs in their turn. 
WUfing to hazard all to arr^t the 
progress of a feud that could ii(^ but 


involve many families in bloodshed 
I and pillage. Lord Balveny advanced^ 
holding out. the banner of peace; 
but Oliver Sindaur's brother, who 
headed the party, commanded them 
to destroy root and branch the proud 
Douglas. Lord Balvei^ and his 
faithful followers made'a gallant de¬ 
fence; they must have been all cut^ 
in pieces by the Im’ge body opposed 
to them, if notice of ^eir danfer 
had not reached Sylvester aa bof rer 
turned from repulsing the Shsclaim. 
He ordered a messenger to summon 
the Master of Balveny and his forces, 
who were still in sight, and Sylvester 
with his horsemen galloped to sup^* 
port Lord Balveny—but Lord Bak 
I veny was no more. The priest had 
thrown a cloak over him, and con¬ 
cealed his death, aware that it would 
I dispirit the remainder of bis people. 
The priest met the Master, and gave 
the tidings, which made him Lord 
of Balveny. 

Even in the moment when natural 
affection ought to have prevailed, 
Archibald was iiifiaenced by party 
spirit. He perceived that now, or 
never, he could separate his sister 
from Drummond, and constrain her 
to marry Lord Ormond—a short de¬ 
lay might make her a ward of the 
king. His people were engaged un^ ‘ 
der the command of Sylvester; only 
the priest had a certainty of Lord 
I Balveny’s decease, for he bad walk¬ 
ed from the struggling throng to a 
place where the priest offered |way- 
ers for his safety: he received^ 
last office of religion on liis bended 
knees, and expired. > ' 

Fathmr Gongalus was not a dbui^ 
terested, high-minded &ther Hoda- 
rick: yet, bad 'be been awarwof 'ibhe 
new knd’s design, be w^uldeiot bdve 
concurred in 
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\xf taSt 6tk 6( ^ natatm m& 

^ nti6, 

left alone bedid#^ hi»fa€lier'3<*t»ody, 
totdc thd»tdgiAe^4rt^4h$m bis finger^ 
whibh be gave to the person brought 
bj the priesti commanding him with 
all speed lo eee the Lady Wilmina, 
Bxkd. to 8)|goet-yit% Wke' sbbt 

by Lord ]^lveny ae a tokeh for her 
to escape from the castle instanta- 
neoudy; ^iMrev Steotatr'Was in full 
Mfih to Itece her away; Lord Bal- 
vii^rond his mewivere akimiishing 
toirMard him*; ‘but hU force was too 
waSk app^ted and i^merous to be 
roMatadf He instructed the messen¬ 
ger whither be shotdd conduct the 
LodytWilmiiMi, aiid mnpowered him 
to take die directioR of her escort. 

Wbttina^ svspecting^no imposition, 
prepared to obey her fother, who 
she knew was not easily alarmed; 
and? therefore the danger must be 
iuory^ urgent tvhen he ordered her to 
fly from it. Before her palfrey and 
escort were ready, she was in wait¬ 
ings lend havmg mounted, charged 
the attendants to proceed with all 
expeditioiK The guide brought her 
to a loneheuae, where, to her glad 
svrpriae^' she found lier brother Syl- 
vesten Arehibald had persuaded 
Kim, that iir preventing Wilmina from 
' beeotttag the wife of a younger bro¬ 
ther^ theyishouid consult the ho¬ 
nour of tfaeirfamily; and in justice 
tQlhka iti skodid be nmntioned, he 
had noreoBoem in bfring the foreign 
ruffians ftor ^eavry her away. Lord 
Qcmend end tiia Masttt of Balveny 
eecefoUy««o*cealedKfrem him that 
transaction. He tofal Wiieuna that 
Ldadt BalwnqiOQiniBienoiied him to 
takwvtha <cataflMmd «of her escort, 
wktiawfewattdwstopaaptr representar 
teosbittothm Herbstoeqt^of ^Scotimid 


concerning Oliver Sinclair’s itiisbe* 
haviour. He spoke truth, though 
not in the sense apparent to hts sia- 
ter. He spoke of Archibald Lord 
Balveny, while she doubted not tiid 
title was still vested in her father. 
By along and rapid journey she reach¬ 
ed Glammis Castle. Lady G1am<t 
mis was rejoiced to see her, and led 
hertoahall that bore the signs of 
ruined grandeur: she fainted before 
Lady Glammis could introduce her 
to her nieces. 

A contagious fever raged in Scot* 
land. It began among the poor, 
owing to the bad quality and defi¬ 
ciency of food, and infection spread 
the distemper to those who might 
have prevented or mitigated the fa¬ 
mine in which it originated. The 
charities instituted by Wilmina saved 
the people on Lord Balveny’s estates 
from extreme dearth of the necessa¬ 
ries of life; but she was not on that 
account exempted from the maligni¬ 
ty of the disorder. Divine Providence, 
however, brings good out of the most 
afliicting dispensations for the pious 
and benevolent: the fever saved Wil¬ 
mina from falling a helpless prey to 
Lord Ormond. Sylvester hastened 
away to attend his father's obsequies, 
and was but a few hours gone, when 
Lord Ormond arrived with a strong 
party of men to force her to his ship, 
which waited in the firth of Tay. 
An alliance with her was not so im¬ 
portant to his political schemes as 
during her father's life; but a vehe- 
ment passion, not unmixed witli re¬ 
sentment for declining his band, im¬ 
pelled him to seise her, lest Dmnv 
mond should discover her retreat. 
Being informed she had caught the 
epidemic, he burst out into a thou- 
svid exeorationson tbefever,andhur* 

G » 
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ricd from Glammls Castle. Though 
desperately brave» he was the slave 
of superstition. His nativity had 
been cast by an astrologer, who fore¬ 
told that he would die of contagion 

^KETCHES OF CHARACTER, MANNERS, A^! 

OP SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY T^f^O 

(Concluded from p. ISi.) ^ 

But the ji&ra is not yet over-— The fitrn fe at To nyl iitl d y 
there is still the cuccagna to come — at an end; tfiw Signori S^attUMtuadc 
an amusement to which it is worth and Parabolani ate al re a dy goiwythe 
while to devote half an hour. This operatic compMy have quitted 4be 
cuccagna^ indeed, differs in no re- townimmediatriy afterdMkMitYe|M- 
speCt from the poles that are climb- sentation, and With them Wgnofa^lto- 
ed for the sake of the prize fixed on dola has withdrawn hevs^ to tbe 
rile top of them at our own country profound regret of thegentleneivAot 
fairs, the very name of which is evi- to the supreme satiafsetion of the 
dently derived from the Italian fiera; ladies. That in the ni^t flaced for 
but our best climbers ore far sur- her departure, huniheda of the In- 
passed in dexterity and perseverance habitants assemlded benentb.riie win* 
by those of Italy. Though they dows of this dtolna Lodging ihaiiKn- 
may ten rimes have nearly reached interrupted'eetdaoaNtit thewtandf 
the top, and ten times slipped down finally, that when she appmrad to 
to the very bottom, they are not to mount the travelKiig-caKMge^ liie 
be deterred from fresh attempts, till crowd was fanmense, and abe waiws- 
they have at length gained the piece corted with torches, hudenWf -and 
of money, the Iambi and the bottle morcoli beyond the gates ofdie tpvn, 
of liqueur that crown the sommit. are circumstenees wlrieh it vero su¬ 
it is amusing enough to see mght or perfluous to mention^ aariAMa bat 
ten little half-nak^ urchins, whom the usual and regular mode of pro- 
the most arrant gipsy of them all ceedtng. It only semnine thereft^ 
would not scruple to acknowledge to remark, that S^Ror £Wlinaecio' 
lor her own children, mounting on has immortalized Wawaff^ bp miMr; 
one another's shoulders, and forming that all the ladieSi wMi^and^risoiit 
a pyramid reaching to the top of voices, sing thie air, wMkNit eesitting 
the pole. The boldest of the gang, one of the fioaHiiiia Wfakh 
who occupies the higliest place, al- nacCio inti^ueed 
ready extends his hand to seize the sion: mcNMortr^ 
prize, when the base of the pyramid whose ocellpMw^iatsadliS^y^ 
begins to totter: the lad at the hot- in dS]Nptasa of 

tom, unable longer to bear the weight the poiftliiMSW, wriAltefja f ya w tinr 
that is upon him, sloops, runs ofi^ and image ofillisei^^tlaWdiribM'li^id^ 
instantly all tbe others, slipping down eeten fior dVtwdr shiewebw d ep a rt u re 
rite p^,,are seen kicking and sprawl- of riie dbdaa eaa oplii ^ in 

ing in a confused heap on thegrouod/n the fWrtkUibf tigaa 



cmnnniicatad bwaifiur My; wiibm 
almost befeenred that the doogMIRM 
now to overtake iutn*' .. 
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hdUliit Tbo ymuaI lilcnoc asd quiet 
ndW*)terPB(}e Ibegiood towB, and they 
are not Kkely to Mflfev aiq^ interrup¬ 
tion till Mi^oeniivak 
In the first days of autumn, in¬ 
deed, you observe a nore than ordi- 
liary degree of hustle; but it is soon 
ovef^ aii^aMoubces the deathlike 
fltiUness which immediately succeeds. 
Whoever has an estate, a villa, or 
iMa^piMts hi the country which he 
euft '4^ i^is own, prepares at the 
ebmmenoetaent of autumn to leave 
town; fiir the purpose of enjoying 
the ptoMwes of rural life. Even 
those mmrekesif cmii, and cavalieri, 
hr certain reasons, do not 
A tS Him to pass the autumn at their 
oWn ccmntry-^seats, are, nevertheless, 
hdC left behind; they are engaged by 
the ownears of estates and villas for 
the dmeof the vUkggiaiura, and go 
out of town idth them. Hence the 
eanao, Ae earso, the botteg&e, and 
the very atroets are as empty as if 
' ttiat Movge of mankind which of 
eld snatched from the tender and 
learned Petrarch bis celebrated Lau- 
fW, and whi^ the modem Italians 
are fieeustcHiied to class under the 
same-bead'with the presence of the 
6ennan^ bad lately raged there. 
In this state die town remains till 
esiwaipdi Christmas; for, as a propen- 
aliy to come late and to go late is, 
ed It^were, ^hmato in the Italian fair 
^ywu will reocjlect what I have 
Mid of die dioMres and the boite- 
>t OT ery'one of them strives to 
"Mli^hi^^oonntry as possi- 

huabnadof the lady, in- 
dMd/wte flOw dta4wfore the 

1na<waigi> Ettd rhatn wkb the 
JhlrrMe, nt the same time 
yi Wi i y -tiiait ^gnificandy, longs 
lMMirt%'to to'baek in the b^ttegke 

amd sbekea. li|s jh^d 


r'»> 


it 


violently at this to him so obnoxious 
whim of his lady-wife*s; but as it is 
only at the said botteghe that he has 
a seat and vote, whereas at home he 
enjoys only a seat but no vote, the 
lady stays where she is, in spite of 
all this head-shaking: nay, she would 
not issue orders for departure on 
Christmas-eve itself, had he not liit 
upon the lucky thought to apply to 
the cavaliere servente^ who has just 
arrived from town on a visit, and to 
request his kind intercession. 

This delay of the lady is not, how¬ 
ever, by any means to be ascribed 
to caprice, as her husband very er¬ 
roneously imagines. Ladies never 
act from caprice; their conduct is 
the result of a maturely considered 
and well-digested plan. She shall 
be missed in the social circles of the 
town, at the casino^ in the botteghe, 
&c.; when she at length makes her 
appearance, she will be welcomed 
with rapture, assailed with questions, 
and loaded with tender reproaches. 
Accordingly, it is the intention of pre¬ 
paring a brilliant triumph for female 
vanity in which the above-mention¬ 
ed delay and late arrival originate; 
but these are honourably distinguish¬ 
ed from other late appearances and 
arrivals already adverted to, inas¬ 
much as nobody is incommoded by 
them but the husband, which is a 
thing of no consequence whatever, 
since he is perfectly accustomed to 
the being incommoded in every pos¬ 
sible way. The fair lady—for that 
she possesses some beauty is a mat¬ 
ter of course, a conditio sine qua 
she would have no reason ip expect 
questions, or tender reproaches or 
congratulations, were she even to 
take a fkney to stay so long at her 
campagna as the persevering Bt. Si¬ 
mon stood upon Iris piUar*-^tbe fair 
G o 2 
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lady^ I say^ is actually surrounded 
by all the fashionables of the other 
^ex, young and old, who are joined 
by her intimate friends, though with 
rather heavy hearts and somewhat 
elongated faces—and questions, ten¬ 
der reproaches, and congratulations 
follow in anticipated succession. The 
lady, on her part, assures them, that 
she never ceased to think of her 
dear friends, and longed sincerely 
to be with them again; but as they 
knew how passionately she is attach¬ 
ed to a rural life, and she has found 
the country this autumn particularly 
interesting, she trusts they will par¬ 
don her the more readily, as she 
should never have supposed that she 
could be missed, or that her absence 
would even be remarked. 

As to the passion for rural life, and 
the interest found in the country, we 
must not implicitly believe what the 
lady is pleased to say on these points; 
for to her, who speaks with such en¬ 
thusiasm of the cara campagna^ this 
cara campagna^ where nobody ad¬ 
mires the corsetto alia Greca, where 
nobody is enraptured with the cin- 
tura di pelle which encircles her ele¬ 
gant waist, where even the most 
tasteful morning dress excites no en¬ 
vy, and where there are to be sure 
trees and plants and hills and dales, 
but no casino and no botteghe, is an 
abode of misery; and it would be im¬ 
possible for any thing but the forti¬ 
tude and perseverance of a lady, when 
bent on realizing some favourite idea, 
to purchase a short triumph by tor¬ 
ments thus voluntarily prolonged. 
How a residence in the country can 
reaUy become a torment, those wilf 
easily conceive who have had oppor- 
tuiuties of closely observing the in¬ 
habitants of Italy, male and female, 
and consequently know how few in.- 


COUNTRY TOWNS OF ITALY* 

trinsiciesources botb,can?y wit^tbam 
into the country, and how 
they are of the of Uvj^^tbera* 
All those 

where render a countrj^ lifoj^ ioitec*- 
esting and agreeablei are. tp^the 
terra incogniig. 
ther for horpes 

reads little or nothing; .he dhjlikoft 
walking, and makes neither long^por 
short excursions;, and. for agricul* 
tural experiments, improvements) and 
the like, he not only feels noinclina*r 
tion to engage in tliem, but f^onshlers 
them as totally beneath bis 4jgnjity* 
Hence his knowledge pf rnrul eco¬ 
nomy extends but just so far, th^ he 
is aware that it is necessary to sow 
before one can reap, and that bis 
horses prefer a feed of oats to a mess 
of stubble. Whether his ragged and 
beggarly tenants have any thing to 
eat, and what, is to him a matter of 
perfect indifference. It follows of 
course that, under such circumstan¬ 
ces, the Italian, who merely visits his 
villa for fashion’s sake, neither does 
nor can enjoy himself there; and that 
this villa, though adorned with all 
the charms of Nature, must be to 
him an abode of ennui and misery. 
This observation equally applies to 
the fair sex. 

Whoever has attended any of our 
country, wakes or feasts, will be but 
little edified by an Italian Sagra^ 
where all is so cold, so sober, so te¬ 
dious, that it is impossible to help 
admiring, in the highest d^ree, the 
abstinence of the Italians, whu really 
regard this Sagra as a festival., |a 
ours and other countries, suph days 
are celebrated with feaptiug,, d|inlcr 
ing, dapeing, singingi. ypu meet at 
every step with jovial.counteaances, 
the aspect of which disposes you inr 
voluntarily to gaiety; but ypu 
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8«a tlM frugftl sons of Italy, with their 
long pale faces, ranged in rows on 
seme ^open place, perhaps before the 
cburchf or wherever else the sun 
shines in autumn juid winter; their 
eyes looking right forward beyond 
t^r somewhat prolix noses; some- 
times extenduig their hands towards 
the genial orb of day, and striving, 
by means of the rapid friction of the 
said hands, to eommunicate to their 
other chilly members the warmth 
which they Imve received. This the 
Italians call Scaldarsi alfaoco degU 
Sp&gnuoli^*^ warming themselves at 
the tire of the Spaniards”—but the 
sun is as much the fire of the Itali¬ 
ans as of the Spaniards; nay, I can 
scarcely believe that the latter know 
how to turn this gratuitous warmth 
to better account than the former. 
A gleam of sunshine in autumn or 
winter is a signalatwhich the windows 
of the palace and the papered case¬ 
ments of the cottage are alike thrown 
open. The inhabitants pour forth 
from their cool dwellings, and crowd 
like sheep against a thunder-storm in 
dense masses on the spot upon which 
the sun shines; while the inmate of 
the palace, wlio sullers equally from 
cold, repairs to the open window to I 
receive his share of the fuoco degli j 
Spetgnuolij or fuoco degli Italiani, 
Letno one be apprehensive of com¬ 
ing too late or missing any thing at 
the Sagra; for in truth there is no¬ 
thing to miss; and would you wish to 
make the acquaintance of all the vil¬ 
lagers, you will tind them, in the last 



on (be same spot where they hailed \ 
his-appeariRiceinthemorning: there 
they stop, and would no doubt stop I 
till the day of judgment, if the lu¬ 
minary were as constant as they; but 
when, weary of their tedious society, ■ 


It at length withdraws, its votaries 
too quit the stations which they have 
occupied, and repair to their respec¬ 
tive habitations. Should any one 
feel disposed to pity these living posts* 
his pity would only be thrown away; 
for they are happy, perfectly happy: 
they have enjoyed the wliole live¬ 
long day the supreme eartjily Italian 
felicity, the deliciom far tiiente, and 
have had no occasion to think of any 
thing else. Beyond this point their 
wishes do not extend. 

As there are epicures and gour^ 
7nands every where, so Italy is not 
without them: but individual instan¬ 
ces prove nothing; and though we 
here discover a haggard figure striv¬ 
ing to swallow a piece of ‘polenta^ and 
there another taking at regular inter¬ 
vals dried chesnuts^ from his pocket, 
endeavouring with the utmost efforts 
of his jaws to masticate them, and 
meanwhile treating himself to a mex* 
sso boccale di vino piccolo^^ still it 
would be most unjust to charge the 
whole nation with gluttony and extra¬ 
vagance. Italian meals seem, on the 
contrary, designed merely to excite 
the appetite, not to satisfy it. In ma¬ 
ny good houses they have no regu¬ 
lar dinner; but every hungry indivi¬ 
dual seeks something to eat, and 

* As hard as Carrara marble: a full 
quarter of an hour is required to pulve¬ 
rise one of them. 

t After the grapes have been twice 
pressed for the benefit of the master, they 
are put into a tub, and boiling water mix¬ 
ed with salt is poured over them for the 
benefit of the labourer. By this opera¬ 
tion the yet remaining juice is certainly 
extracted, and the result is the vino p/e- 
co/o, whicli 1$ a cooling and by no means 
unpleasant beverage; but possesses little 
of that cheering and generous property 
which rejoices the heart of man. 
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takes it either while walking ahout^ 
or in any corner he pleases. At nighty 
instead of suppef, they drink a cup 
of coffee without milk; and with this 
cup of coffee in his stomach, the 
Italian quits the bottega as i\xll and 
as big as if he came ^om the table 
of an archbishop. 

The Venetian deserves less praise 
on the score of frugality than the 
other Italians; in regard to good liv¬ 
ing indeed, Venice may be called the 
Vienna of Italy. There the citizen 
dines in due style. His repast con¬ 
sists of una brava minestra di riso 
col bravo formaggio (rice-soup with 
cheese), del bravo alesso (beef), con 
una brava salsa (with a sop), brave 
polpette (hash), a bravo arrosio 
(roasted meat), together with a bra¬ 
va insalata (salad); but on last-days 
of a bravo pesce (fish), or a brava 
friitata (omelette), with which he 
drinks a few brave botiiglie di vino, 
hut not piccolo. The Venetian ne¬ 
ver speaks of any dish without pre¬ 
fixing the epithet of bravo, which 
sounds very comical; he enumerates 
all the brave things of which he has 
partaken with warmth and vivacity; 
he seems to enjoy them over again in 
recollection; and, in short, he is fully 
qualified to act no insignificant part 
even in Vienna itself. 

But let us return to the Sagra, 
that we may make ourselves acquaint¬ 
ed with all its amusements. We pass 
tlie village bottega without stopping, 
for the company there is not the 
most select, and the effluvia which 
meet us at the entrance authorize us 
to infer* that the inmates liave eaten 
no inconsiderable quantity of a plant, 
which^ to my knowledge, is not used 


any where as a perfume. We will 
therefore father stay in the open air* 
where we AtaH h^e to^ob- 

serve two fkvourite gaiAes of ihe 
Hans, called aHe boeeb^ dnd aUa mow. 
The former cannot long engage, one 
attention; the latter, in wldeh ^ 
Italians are not surpassed byanyRg* 
tion in the world, would detain nem 
longer, if our ear» were eapaWir of 
enduring the horrid uproar. Butl^ 
shadows are lengthening: some of 
the living posts mentioUed above! are 
beginning to move off: thOstomatdi 
demands its rights. As, however, 
the Marchesa C. is as bitter nnoim* 
my to the English as she is a cordial 
admirer of the French, and eotwe- 
quently we hare no reason to expeet 
a welcome at her mansioB; and afl 
OUT inqinries for something to eat pit 
the village osteria, are answered with 
Nienie — mica-^-^illusirisoimo, 
most prudent course we oan puteue 
is, to take advantage of the lovedy au¬ 
tumnal evening, such as thriec WeifH 
ed Italy alone can funuah^ond tore* 
turn on foot to the town. 

I kave you to make what Wse you 
please of these pages, merefy atig- 
gesting, that it might not he amiss to 
dedicate them to the inhabitants of 
the country towns of Italy. 


* A game which is played with three 
balls. The balls are thrown on the ground, 
and the player strives to make his ball 
stop the nearest to the hall ^rst thrown. 
Alla mora is too genjer^ly J^wp topeed 
description; but I 

that a public-house,, in whi^ coimle 
of Italians are playing ^dla mora a^ds 
a more correct idea than any ^Ingt ^iow 
of the tremendous specldctirof^^^fiUls 
of Schsffhausen andK^^a. ^ 


m /u 



ANECDOTES 

' Tttff bite Mr. TreAatt related to 
thi irtiter, diat when at Rome he 
sa# A ddg whl^ w^s In the habit of 
'frequenting a c6ffee*rooni; and on 
'tffty gfvinghifn a piece of coin, 

he would htn with it to a shop for 
*bread, 4rh{ch bre^^d he would bring 
'to the eofFee*house, and edt it before 
the ddnor, aa if to shew that he hod 
"put the itfoney to a proper use. 

He Has also heard an anecdote of 
A dog' that uted to be sent by his 
lAAster evety morning to a baker's 
with a penny in his mouth to pur¬ 
chase a roll for breakfast. He had 
continued to do this for some time, 
when the baker changed his journey¬ 
man, and the dog was unheeded. 
The mkster, who was acquainted with 
the practice of liis four-footed cus¬ 
tomer, happened to enter the shop, 
and the journeyman was blamed for 
his inattention. The fellow took it 
ih 91 port, and resolved next time to 
wreak his revenge on the dog. Ac¬ 
cordingly he kept a roll as hot as 
possible, and at the appointed hour 
proilbred it to tiie canine custmner. 


OF THE DOG. 

The dog seized the bread, but find¬ 
ing it too hot to hold, dropped it; he 
tried it again, still it was too much 
for him. At length, as if guesring 
the trick, he jumped on the counter, 
caught up his penny, and changed 
, his baker. 

A dog, being run over by a carri¬ 
age, had his leg broken: a humane 
surgeon seeing this, had the dog 
brouglit home, set the leg and cured 
I him. The dog was discharged, but 
never failed when he met his fi'icnd 
j to recognise him by wagging his tail. 
One day, a noise of a dog barking 
was heard at the surgeon’s door. 
The servant was ordered to ascertain 
the cause. It proceeded from the 
surgeon’s former patient, who had 
brought with him another dog with 
a broken leg. 

It is related of H*igarth’s bull-dog, 
that he would, when his master miss¬ 
ed attending the club, go thither 
alone, seat himself in his masters 
chair, and when the meeting was 
over return home. 
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(Continued from p. 169.) 


Tiiit recreatione ©f Walter Jef- 
fers6n, after many hours of useless 
attendance at chambers, were at this 
tiipye entirely confined to the tea-ta¬ 
ble oS an old friend of his naother’s, 
daughter, Rhoda Woodyatt, 
cheered him, wj»en c^Cu worn out 
by the solicitudes of the day. No 
impropriety was ever dreamed of in 
thb interooutae: they liad slept m 


tlie same cradle; had been parted, 
it is true, during tiie years of schoolr¬ 
ing, but now his arm was ever ready 
to escort her to the park, and eome- 
times to the pit of the theatre. He 
was too honest and too prudent to 
attempt to inspire a passion which 
he could never return. They called 
each other by their Christian names, 
rendered more familiar by abbrevia- 
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tionSf and in talking of their little 
penchants for any of tiie opposite 
sex, they laughed as would Mother 
and sister at their mutual criticisms, 
predilections, or observations. There 
appeared indeed something so ab- 
sQx^ to Jefferson in the idea of his 
falling in love with a girl who had 
but a poor thousand which she could 
call her own, that he deemed himself 
perfectly free from contagion; and 
to be certain of this, he was in the 
constant practice of examining his 
heart during every absence from her. 
On his occasional departures from 
her, he found she was very seldom 
in his thoughts, and he fancied him¬ 
self quite as happy in the company 
of some country attorney as he would 
have been in that of Rhoda Wood- 
yatt. Dan Cupid was not, however, 
to be treated thus: with all the 
urchin's apparent indifference to 
what was going on, he was aiming 
dart after dart at the bosom of the 
as yet insensible Rhoda, who, in 
the seeming impossibility of their 
union, flattered herself that he would 
never be united to any one else, or 
that she only felt that interest in the 
welfare of Jefferson which she should 
feel for any other friend; and while 
she would sit for the quarter of an 
boiur together hearing something of 
“ the practice of the courts,” or the 
case of ** Rotherham versus Bother- 
urn,” she never asked how 

ojT for what did her heart so violently 
betft, from the excitation of his an¬ 
ticipated ^ going the circiut,” or on 
hia expected return. liove, how¬ 
ever, like murder, will out: various 
means combine to tell the dreadful 
truth; the following was the mediiusi 
in this case: A course of hafd 
reading in a close room at length 
bronght Jefferson to so debilil&ted a 


state, that something fatal was antt*« 
cipated, He fimnd himself in Aiut 
situation which requireo a)) the kmd 
assistance of friendship to 'keep hia 
tottering frame togedier. His mind 
was so shattered,k^that he shed teaca 
like a girl from nervous irxitabililp. 
liis aching limbs barely bore the 
burthen of his body, we^ as it was* 
At such a time who could be Ciddly 
cautious f Indeed he wanted a nurse 
and a friend who was ja^ung and 
able to attend on him, and bis only 
ii'iend was Rhoda: she prepared his 
medicines; she surmised hiswauts^ 
she read to him, and made hia 
pillow easier to his head. Rhoda 
recovered him to life: wbile» she 
was doir^ this, anxiety stole the 
roses from her cheeks, but joy at bis 
convalescence dressed her fece with 
smiles. Her arm supported, his en¬ 
feebled flame when lie walked, and 
coldly as he was constructed, did he 
never press that Itaiul which had been 
stretched out to save hkn?. To bo 
brief, she redeemed his life with half 
her own. Health and strength revi-* 
sited the frame of Jefferson; but 
poor Rhoda Woodyatt bent like a 
lily in the storm, and stood conscious 
of ow ning a love which could never 
be returned. 

On agoivesuming his professional 
career, and on his first departuvu 
after it from the lodgings of Rhoida’A 
mother, Jefferson lost no time ut 
settlH^ the accountb^ween him and 
ilia benefecti«8s. WhboutfsmSniil^ 
the least cor^eiwtieft 
happiness to inlesil»e^wHh^kwi||i|e 
preferred attoned probing 
to the bottm to.e u ffw ki |^^|he^widBH 
gion to take a- fiemi* hokU 
deaveured to, and'ltodid, coneid^ 
every poina in ^tbe 
ate manner: 
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marrying Rhoda lie struck a ba¬ 
lance of certain, considerabte, and 
evorlasdog misery; and in leaving 
her to a chance of happiness, he was 
acting like a man of honour. He 
lost no time in acquainting her with 
the result of his cogitations: that as 
it appeared to him that he could 
never marry, he scorned to hold any 
female in the vexatious trammels of 
a never*dying hope, sickened with 
endless disappointment. 

Alas! this determination, kindly 
as it was wi'itten, reasonably as it 
was dictated, failed for a long time 
to convince her; and as she day by 
day pored over it with the indistinct 
vision of tearful eyes, till she foimd 
a true and filial corroboration of her 
fears, nncheered even by her mother, 
who dared not bid her hope, she be¬ 
came paler and paler yet; and days 
and weeks and years behekl her as 
one who wanders on a lonely beach 
waiting the distant sail—butyet^ nor 
yet, a sail appears. 

Jefiferson, for more reasons than 
one after this cruel iclaircissementf 
changed the scene of his operations 
from Hdinburgh to London. Here, 
where impudence holds constant 
warfare with merit, Jefferson soon 
forgot poor Rhoda—when we say 
forgot her, we mean that she no 
longer weighed down his heart with 
chagrin; she no longer haunted him 
in the glare of day and occupation; 
but in the night and in the silence 
of sdiiude her form would flit be¬ 
fore hie imaginatton like the visions 
of^Ossian. Sometilnes in a concourse 
of females his beatii^ heart would 
teBhtm, th^ some fom was by, which 
resembled her whom it was criminal 
to think of more; but when this 
opened her mouth, ** he for- 
. mmihhXXfL 


got it all.” The reflections which 
this renoontee awakened were quick¬ 
ly drowned, not in bumpers of wine, 
but in larger draughts of law, and 
hurrying to some busy scene of ac¬ 
tion, all within would quickly fall into 
a repose. He was one morning in 
particular much startled by the ap¬ 
pearance of a lady as she quickly 
passed the Temple-porch; but his 
surprise was greater still on hearing 
the peal of his office-bell, evidently 
pulled by the hand of the fair-one 
who had been the cause of this spe¬ 
culation. He had not even time to 
quiet the uproar which this incident 
had caused within his breast, when 
the little dirty urchin, whom he 
found it necessary to retain in his 
service at half-a-crowi) a week, ush¬ 
ering the lady into an adjoining 
apartment, announced her to his 
master as the Hon. Miss Rothcliild, 
with Mr. Johnson. Jefferson, al¬ 
though to his credit be it spoken he 
was no coxcomb, veiled his soiled 
stockings with apairofjet-black Wel¬ 
lingtons, poked his fingers through 
his hair, to awaken it from the dor¬ 
mant state into which it had fallen, 
and tucking in a frill somewhat tum¬ 
bled by a second day’s exhibition, 
and giving a glance at his finger¬ 
nails, somewhat tipped with the ebo¬ 
ny of bis profession, entered the 
room, when the figure before him 
caused him to feel more than his usu¬ 
al trepidation. The form of the 
lady was Rhoda’s, yet somewhat 
taller, for she wore feathers, and 
her nose was a littte more Grecian. 
Her eyelashes were quite as long, 
and her eyes, though larger, of the 
same colour with those of Miss 
Woodyatt; but her voice came to 
him in larger volumes, and she pos- 
H H 
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, 89 ^ 6(1 a greater degree of yiy^caty. n 
Oarinda Rothpldld bore that ^upn- 
I'iprity in appearance to. Rho4a 
Woodyatt which a woman of high 
fashion invariably^ must exhibit in 
comparison with the retiring man¬ 
ners of a respectable female in mid¬ 
dling life> confined ih her exertions 
by want of pecuniary resources from 
mixing with folks of /taut ion* Cla- 
rinda was a large paper vellum copy 
of Rhoda, more elegantly bound in¬ 
deed; yet Jefferson thought, that, 
with such feathers and as much bal¬ 
last, she might eclipse the lady now 
before him, who bad indeed got 
half into her story before Jefferson 
had really comprehended a single 
wordk 

Whether Dan Cupid at the de¬ 
velopment of Jefferson's unfortunate 
penchant had nothing further to do, 
or whether merely to keep his hand 
in he had aimed a blunted arrow at 
Clarinda’s bosom, we know not, but 
she bad called that morning with a 
Mr. Johnson, a sort of a good-na¬ 
tured nobody, for the sole purpose 
of seeing Jefferson, to hear him 
speak, who every day had passed her 
window precisely at five o’clock for 
the last half-year on his way to a 
certain coffee-house, and in whose 
affairs slie had taken a most unac¬ 
countable and fervent interest, Cla- 
rinda Rotbehild was the only daugh¬ 
ter of a gentleman, who, dying soon 
after his wife, left his child with a 
fortune of 8000/. per annum. Her 
guardian was a man of rank, but he 
also was now dead, and she becom- 
ing of age,^aud left entirely herpwjn 
mistress,^ detennined to pursue the 
beot of a singular but rather supe¬ 
rior mind. Surrounded as she was 
by suitors, she gave no encourgge- 
metit te any of themr; at length ghe 


dismissed them all,, 
quixotic idea, of finding ckut 4mne 
poor youngwan, a gentl^^ 
dest merit, on whom sbetinigbt be*- 
itow her .hand, she detesminedrijte 
lead a life of single blessedness unfit 
iho had discovered her he.m id§fil 
of a husband. With the manaera 
of a Widow Cbeerly, vand with aU 
the loveliness and frankness of yeiMb, 
Jefferson, had he been any ofiier 
than himself, must have capitulated 
without terms: as it was, he now 
oolly listened with the greatest pa¬ 
tience to her de»gn of wisbUig to 
found a school for duldren; nay,vbe 
entered into all her views. Mr. 
Johnson said but little; he merely 
helped himself to an affirmative or 
a negative, which made not the sQsalf- 
est difference in the negociatioii. 
They then fixed on certain preli¬ 
minaries for the present, when Cla- 
rinda, taking out her watch, declared 
she had yet a hundred places to call 
at, to which Mr. Johnson assented; 
and she departed with .a grace die 
moat fascinatingly friendly, though 
mixed with a correcting majesty. 
“ Poor Rhoda!” exclaimed Jeffer¬ 
son with a deep sigh as soon as he 
had somewhat recovered himself— 
poor Rhoda!” he exclaimed, while 
suffering a favourite kitten to play 
with the tassels of a reticule whmh 
Clarinda had left on a chair bebmd 
her, thou mightest, hod Fortune 
favoured thee, have visited me ia;as 
gallant a trim as . this Mi^ JRotbp 
child I”, and he sighed <leepert,^d 
deeper still* .Thia teuder^povfropbe 
to the .memory of his fii;st1o?^;4u k 
seemetl indie,utterance,twejijif^ 
iptepdedlar 

the ehftcpt party * it might ndfier be 
fi*gn^^kted iuj^ Fppr J^ersoni^ho 
opce toyed *^h«» jou 



Till! slstnii or ciiAiiiTv, 


have tmd the^love of one so 
mueh superior in fortune! Biit he 
roused hnnsi^lf from doldrutn^ 
and skying aside carefUlly the retl-^ 
Giile, ^repaired to his desk. He 
soked bk'p«n/and‘be.^ft/**^T^ 
the^saM^assrgnees," their afdmhirstra- 
tors and executors, do* hereby prd- 
ittlse ‘ fbp ' themselvea, their heirs, 
adnriitistratorsi and eXecUtorS-^—-** 
Bnt, alas! this u^as no theihe'for 



JfelRrsbn now;*h‘e fidgeted twenty 
thiie^' in life chair,'^nd at kngth put- 
ting* on a clean neckiiloth, repaired 
past Clarirtdafe lodgings, whliobt 
daring to' look at the window, 
and ordered a ehop dnd a pint of 
wine at the White Halt; But whdt 
occurred after'Wiis repast, We shall 
leare tiH next nionth, imploring in 
the mean* time the phtietice of the 
r^derS of the R^bsiiory, 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY: A Talk. 


Wtiew Paris was taken by the al¬ 
lies on the 30th of March, 1814*, the 
Sisters of St. Camille were among 
the foremost of those who hastened 
to succoid’ the wounded. Forgetting 
in that moment the timidity of their 
sex, or rather raised above it by the 
divine sontimefit which filled their 
hearts, they Were seen, even before 
the conclusion of the battle, gliding 
through the ranks, that they might 
be the first to succour the wounded. 
The holy eeal which filled their hearts 
retained them in the field long after 
the combat was terminated, and they 
continued'throughout the night their 
kboch's of benevolence. 

A few days afterwards the hor¬ 
rors of war were at an end; the ab¬ 
dication of Buonaparte stopped the 
effbsrloh of blood, and gave peace to 
Europe. The principahobject then 
was, to heal the woes which the ty¬ 
rant had Caused, and they were in¬ 
numerable. The French hospitals 
wCTe every where filled with wound¬ 
ed! happier than^they whom his mad 
dmbitlbn' bad led to perish in a fo- 
relgii laud, the^uufortuuates at feast 
received flroui their countrymen eve¬ 
ry wft^tion that coilld soften the 
herrom of' their ^destiny. Tlie Sis- 

sfin among the 


foremost of those who surrounded 
the beds of the wounded; but a sen¬ 
timent of adoption drew one of these 
pious sisters oftener towards thecoucli 
of one of the wounded soldiers than 
to those of his comrades. She was 
ignOrant of his name or his country, 
but, conducted by Providence, she 
had succeeded in saving him from 
certain death, and the difficulty she 
had encountered in doing so endear¬ 
ed him to her benevolent heart, ^fhe 
danger she had incurred in snatch¬ 
ing him from the fate that awaited 
him, formed a tie W'hich for ever at¬ 
tached her to his destiny. 

On the evening of the battle, while 
her companions eagerly surrounded 
those of the Wounded who were near 
the barrier, she cast many a look be¬ 
hind on the field of blood; in vain 
did night cover it with a thick veil,' 
her straining eyes every moment 
sought to pierce the gloom, while 
she repeated to herself ** Ah! per¬ 
haps even at this moment some un¬ 
fortunate may be expiring there for 
want of succour!” Almost involun¬ 
tarily she drew back a little from 
the crowd, proceeded a few steps 
beyond the walls, and fancied, that 
in the sighing of the wind she could 
dijftiUf^feh the tones of a human 
H H 2 
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voice. She advanced a few steps 
farther, listened in breathless hnpa- 
tience; the sound was not repeated, 
and she began to fancy that her 
heart had deceivo^ her, when again 
a inurmur struck her ear: guided by 
the sound, which every moment b^ 
came imm distinct, «lie traversed the 
terrible plain, till she found amidst 
the dead the unfortunate whom she 
sought with stich tender compassion. 

It was a young soldier, whom the 
loss of blood had for some time de¬ 
prived of his senses. Recalled to 
himself by the cold of the night, the 
intolerable anguish of his wounds 
drew from him those feeble cries 
which brought an angel to his aid. 
The tender cares of the sister soon 
restored him to a lull sense of his 
situation. Ah! with what affi'ight 
did he consider it! He had lost his 
left arm; his leg was broken; it was 
impossible for him to stand, and in a 
dark night, in a spot so deserted, 
his sole hope of preserving a life 
which seemed fast ebbing was the 
assistance of a helpless woman. A 
sense of the utter hopelessness of 
his situation struck him to the heart; 
his head dropped from the arm of 
the sister, and he resigned himself to 
death, which he believed to be ap¬ 
proaching him. 

But the good sister could not re¬ 
sign him to it No," said she, 

Providence will not suffer you to 
perish. The Almighty has sent me 
to your aid: doubt not that he will 
give me the strength to save you." 
Boused by her words, he exerted 
himself to crawl irith her assistance 
to a more elevated spot, where she, 
stooping 4own, took him upon her 
sboulderS| and tottering under her 
burthen, she arrive^ at last, with a 
heart elate with joy^ at the spot where 


she had left her sisters attending 
the wounded. > 

Younger than her risters, she had 
but lately entered the order of St. 
Camille, and was yet new to the per¬ 
formance of works of The 

fdeasiu'e of benevofeoce made ber 
heart throb with the most lively emo¬ 
tion as she approached the bed where 
he who owed his life to her reposed. 
If at times he complained of the 
evils that had befallen him, the good 
sister reanimated his courage; was 
he indignant at having been con¬ 
quered, she spoke to him of the hap¬ 
piness that peace promised to France. 
His looks sufficed to inform her of 
his feelings and of bis pains, and by 
turns she calmed his indignation, or 
soothed his sufferings. 

While the life of the young sol¬ 
dier was in danger, the sister prayed 
for his restoration to health; but she 
soon found his rc-establishment too 
prompt. “ Alas!" said she mentally, 
he is surely without fortune, and 
his wounds will prevent him from 
getting a livelihood; what then will 
become of him when he is obliged 
to leave the hospital?” These re¬ 
flections disquieted the mind of the 
good sifter, and the nearer her pa¬ 
tient appi^oaehed convalescaiee, the 
more uneasy she became. 

The young soldier was sufficimitly 
acquainted with the heart of his be¬ 
nefactress to divine the cause of 
anxiety which she shewed in speakf 
ing to him of hk future prospects. 
** Tranquillize your miiid, my dear 
preserver," said he to her one day: 

it is probable that I shall not p^ih 
forwent; but overwhelmed by the 
remembrance of past sorrows, and 
having still many to imdergo, life to 
me is far from being welcome.^ yet 
fear not thall wfl] neglect at^mieatts 



raii stsxiva 

of preserving it. No, ray* dear, .ray 
generous benefactress, trust me that 
1 will exert all my powers to preserve 
the existence I owe to your heroic 
piety. It is right also that you should 
kaow who it is that you have pre- 
sOrred.: My name b Frederic; I was 
brarn in NormaDdy, of poor parents, 
whose fourth child I was; but as their 
eldest son died only four days before 
my birth, I came into the world in 
the midst of the grief of my parents 
for him. 

“ During my youth they lost their 
two othei' children, and though they 
loved me with the most tender affec¬ 
tion, yet more than once, without 
doubt, they have thought that their 
adversity began with my birth. 

“ My elder brothers were still liv¬ 
ing, when a brother of my mother’s, 
a venerable priest, took me to his cu¬ 
racy, and charged himself with the 
care of my education. Though poor, 
he was very learned; natural talent 
had supplied to him the want of an 
expensive education; and fondly at¬ 
tached himself to learned and scien- 
tihe pursuits, bis greatest pleasure 
was to instruct me, not only in the 
severer branches of learning, but also 
in some accomplishments which had 
formed the amusements of his youth¬ 
ful days. Thus my education was 
greatly above my situation in life, and 
it became my greatest misfortune. I 
was too proud to seek companions 
among lads of a condition superior 
to ray own, and my equals kept a 
humble distance from the nephew of 
the CMT^. And though at diose times 
that 1 returned to pass a few weeks 
with rayvparents, I experienced a oor- 
dbl and sincere welcome from my 
old comrades, yet the difference of 
our pursuits occasioned a sort of in- 
eqwdity wi^b estranged us from 
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each other. In short, I had neither 
brand nor companion of my own age: 
suck was the first fruit of my educa¬ 
tion. 

“When I lo|t both my .brothers, 
1 insisted upon returning to my^pa- 
rents, that 1 might spare my father 
the labour which was .too severe for 
hb old age. My uncle opposed it 
‘ The conscription,' smd he to my 
[parents, * wiH soon deprive you of 
Frederic. You cannot save him from 
it, and you will then have no one to 
clierish your old age. Let him con¬ 
tinue to study for the church, it will 
exempt him from tlie conscription; 
and until he is able to assist you, I 
will provide for your wants.’ 

“We followed the counsel of my 
kind uncle; but all turned out con¬ 
trary to my hopes: an apoplectic at¬ 
tack deprived me of that excellent 
man, just as I had finished my first 
year at college, lie had saved no¬ 
thing, for all that he could spare had 
been devoted to the wants of my pa¬ 
rents. It was then necessary for me 
to resume immediately that laborious 
life of which I had lost the habits, 
and to run the chance of the con¬ 
scription; or to remain at college, 
and let my parents find bread as they 
could. My choice was soon made; 
1 renounced, at least for the time, 
the clerical life, bade adieu to our 
superior, and, with a stick in my hand, 
and my bundle under my arm, 1 took 
the way to my native village. 

“ I had informed my mother of 
the time at which I should return; 
and she waited for me on the road 
that led to our village. With what 
joy did I throw myself intaher arms! 
but I saw that she wept. Affrighted, 
trembling, I had scarcely power to 
pronounce the name of my father. 
She answored me, in a voice almost 
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stiiied by sobs, ‘ Yesterday he spoke 
of you for the last time I’ The word^^ 
went to my heart. Unable to stand, 

1 sank on the road-side, and there, 
clasped in the arms of my poor mo¬ 
ther, I silently mingled my tears with 
hers. 

« The remains of i6y father were 
not yet buried, and my mother had 
no money to defray the funeral ex¬ 
penses. I paid it by the sale of my 
ecclesiastical dress. As the only son 
of a widow, I was now exempt from 
the. conscription, I resumed with 
alacrity the rural toil, now our only 
resource. The little patch of ground 
which my father left me prospered in 
my hands; my labour afforded my 
mother a decent support; and now I 
began to enjoy happiness, in saving 
her from fetigue, in seeing her once 
more cheerful, and in hearing her 
bless me as the cause. 

“ Alas! those days, the only really i 
happy ones I ever knew, were too 
short! I lost my poor mother, and 
her death left me alone in the world. 
No one was interested enough in my 
fate to seek to dissipate my melan¬ 
choly; and, without doubt, it would 
soon have conducted me to the grave, 
if the news of the successive defeats 
of our armies had not roused me from 
the apathy in which I was plunged. 
I had sold niy little inheritance soon 
a;(ler; the deatli of my motlier, with 
the intention of returning to college. 
The invasion of my country could 
not disquiet me on my own account, 


their bones reposed, I bought my 
upifomr end^ arms, that I • nright sa¬ 
tisfy a fancy whiclt I had. tOcpropvre 
from the prefect of my department^ 
a certificate that I had voIuntariI)( 
entered the army with my own arnra 
and baggage. 1 was immediately 
inarched to Paris, and received two 
shots, almost at the same time, under 
the walls of the city. 

“ You know the rest. The loss of 
my arm deprives me of the possibi¬ 
lity of entering the church, and the 
weakness of my leg prevents my re¬ 
turn to my native village, where I 
might at least enjoy the satisfaction 
of laying my bones by the side of my 
parents. Although only the soldier 
of a day, my country owes something 
to my distress; but I shall not need 
to seek for that small relief to my 
wants. Rly education and talents will 
pnjcure me bread in Paris: but it is 
something more than bread, it is af¬ 
fection that I require; it is that alone 
which can excite in my mind a desire 
to live.” 

The sister listened in silence to tbia 
recital, and when Frederic conclud¬ 
ed it with a profound sigli, she tried 
to recall him to hope. She spoke to 
him of the inexhaustible bounty of 
Providence, and exhorted hhn to 
place the most unlimited confidence 
in him, who has declared that he » 
the friend of the friendless. Her 
pious cares were not unavailing; the 
looks of the young soldier became 
less sorrowful; and she saw with de¬ 


fer I had nothing to lose ; but as I light, that if she could not succeed 
prayed at the grave of my poor pa- in raising hope, she had at least ha- 
rents, 1 felt myself impelled to de- nished despair. . , 

fend from violation the spot where (To be concluded in o^r , 



SOCIETY FOR THE ANNIHILATION OF TIME. 


On Wednesday last the above so¬ 
ciety held its anniversary at the Old 
Slaughtei*’s Coffee-House. The chair 
\Vas taken by Lord /)o-MO-wiore, who 
opened the proceedings Avith a lumi¬ 
nous., speechi which Ave regret our 
limits will not permit us to insert. 
Suffice it to say, that it engrossed the 
attention of the meeting for at least 
one hour, and was of course raptu¬ 
rously applauded. 

The report of the proceedings of 
the society was then read by the se¬ 
cretary, and appeared to give gene¬ 
ral satisfaction. 

Several nohlemen and gentlemen 
addressed the meetinij at consider- 
able length. In their speeches, no 
quarter was given to time or the king’s 
English. 

The following resolutions passed 
unanimously: 

That the meeting contemplates Avith 
the utmost satisfaction the progress al¬ 
ready made in forwarding the objects of 
the society; and by their unremitting ef¬ 
forts, they confidently anticipate a suc¬ 
cessful issue to the great cause in which 
they are engagetl. 

Thatthe meeting views with tlio great¬ 
est pleasui^ the great increase in the 
means of public amusement, not only in 
the metropolis, but in the country gene¬ 
rally, whctlicr in theatres, tabernacles, ex¬ 
hibitions, show's, races, assemblies, lovc- 
fcasts, milling matches, &c. &c.; and, 
on the other hand, they cannot but de¬ 
precate the interference of officious indi¬ 
viduals in endeavouring to suppress those 
manly sports, which constitute the chief 
means of destroying the enemy among 
the lower classes, and of maintaining the 
unrivalled spirit of tlie people of these 
islands. 

That, with a view to the encourage¬ 
ment of pastimes among the lower class¬ 


es, a portion of the society's funds be an¬ 
nually applied to the purchase of leather 
breeches, smock frocks, lace hats, rib¬ 
bons, &c. to be run, wrestled, boxed* 
or grinned for, at the various fairs and 
wakes of this country ; and that the se¬ 
cretary be instructed to prepare a list of 
such places as arc best qitalified for don¬ 
key-race plates, and that the same be 
submitted to the society at their next 
meeting. 

That, in order to afford amusement 
to such gentlemen as are by necessity con¬ 
fined to the house, as well as to encourage 
the bi*ee<l of that noble animal the mag¬ 
got, a golden nut shall be presented an¬ 
nually to each of the principal towns iu 
the kingdom, to be run for by maggots 
under three years old, over a course not 
exceeding a ten-feet dining-table, and 
subject to the rules of the Jockey Cluli. 

That, as through the means of Sun¬ 
day schools, it is probable, that, before 
long, the whole population will be in¬ 
structed in reading, AA'hereby an oppor¬ 
tunity w'ill be allbrdcd to the ill dis]>osed, 
both in religion and polj^ics, to sow their 
tares, rendering it a matter of great con¬ 
sequence to supply the soil prepared with 
proper seed, it is the opinion of the meet¬ 
ing, that a part of the funds of tlie society 
cannot be better disposed of than in tlie 
])ublication of cheap tracts, containing 
facetious anecdotes, amusing stories, rules 
for popular games, &c to be distributed 
at low prices among the people. 

'J'liat the masters of the ceremonies at 
the principal places of fashionable resort 
be requested to attend the next meeting 
of the society, for the purpose of con¬ 
certing the best means of carrying on the 
war against tlie enemy among the upper 
classes in their respective stations. 

That magistrates in general be re¬ 
quested to afford every facility to the 
lower classes engaged in the same war¬ 
fare ; and that the sheriffs be requested 
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to give public notice of the execution of 
criminals, and to afibrd accommodation 
to the people in viewing this their favour¬ 
ite amusement; and that they may at the 
same time take measures to keep free 
from intrusion the pockets of such ladies 
and gentlemen as may attend these ra¬ 
tional and agreeable pastimes. 

That a special meeting be called for 
the purpose of electing a new president 
in the room of their late much-lamente^ 
patron, the Khig of the Sandwich Islands. 

That prizes be offered at each of the 
universities of Oxford and Cjunbridgc, 
for the best epitaph on his said majesty, 
in which no allusion be made to that po¬ 
pular association of eatables, naturally 
suggested by the association of ideas. 

That, with a view to the encourage¬ 
ment of giants, dwarfs, and monsters of 
all kinds, prizes be established for the 
most approved objects of wonder and de¬ 
light, whetlier of foreign or domestic 
grpwlh. 

That a reward of 500/. be offered for 
the first person who shall prod\icc a true 
mermaid, and if alive, 500/. additional; 
and that the Board of Longitude be re¬ 
quested to contribute towards this lauda¬ 
ble purpose. 

That, in order to encourage all at¬ 
tempts against the common enemy, a pre¬ 
mium be granted to that person wlio, 
within a period of five years, shall be 
proved to have spent most time in the 
endeavour to discover perpetual motion. 

That a deputation be appointed to wait 
on the Lord Mayor, to request he will fix 
a situation in the city as a market for 
Time, where persons who have more of 
this commodity than they know what to 
do with, may be enabled to dispose of 
the same to such as may have want of it; 
which measure they have no doubt will 
tend much to abridge the ^ciety’s la¬ 
bours. 

The thanks of the meeting were 
theft voted to the following persons: 

To Mr. Elliston of Drury-lanc The¬ 


atre, for his laborious endeavours to 
amuse the public, particularly for the 
taste displayed in the yery jud^cioua in¬ 
troduction of quadrupeds on th^ st^es 
of our regular theatres^ which introdut:* 
tion of Houyhnhnm performers has prov¬ 
ed a great benefit to the concern, in shew¬ 
ing that Old Drury has more legs to 
stand upon than people imagined. 

To Pierce Egan, Esq. for his multi¬ 
plied efibrts to entertain the public, as 
well as for his unremitting encourogcr 
ment of die manly sports of the people. 

To Mr. Secretary Peel, for his firm and 
successful stand against the efforts of a 
party to put down the noble diversion of 
bull-baiting. 

To Messrs. Hunt, Probert, 0‘Meara, 
Battier, 0‘Callaghan, &c. &c. for the 
ample share they have taken in occupy¬ 
ing the attention of the public. 

To newspaper-reporters in general, for 
the pains they have taken, and the taste 
they have displayed, in catering for the 
public appetite. 

To the Far nienie Club, for their suc¬ 
cessful cflbrts against the common enemy. . 

Prizes were then adjudged to the 
following persons; 

The society’s gold medal to Mr. A-- 

of Cambridge, for the best copy of non¬ 
sense verses on the objects of the insti¬ 
tution. 

Ditto to Mr. B-of Oxford, for the 

longest prose essay on the same subject. 

Ditto to Mr. C-, for his ode to 

Morpheus. 

Ditto to Mr. D-, for his invention 

of a new game on the cards. 

Ditto to Mr. £-, for his admirable 

work on the art of amplifying, or ftiok- 
ing much ado about nothing. 

Ditto to Dr. F^—- (with the tdBidcm 
of Rousseau's Bm/e bound'in pigy^ ibr 
his learned work on the education 
mala, and for his ingenious appUefitioa 
of the Lanoasterian system to that piu^i- 

pOSO. ■' f - , V t *, 

Ditto to Mr. GU—^ hmt 
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lAeans of losing it wet day or Sanday 
e^'Cning. '' ' 

Dhto to ProfesEtor' H—tbr his set 
of |K)pu1ar ttfts, adapted to JeWi' harps 
and'gentlemen's whistles. 

Ditto to Mr. I—, for his Esqui- 
]naux melodics, calculated for long win¬ 
ter evenings. 

The society's silver medal was then 
voted to the following persons: 

To Mr. IC- -f for the best pantomime 

of the season. 

To Mr, L-, for his new German 

flutfe, calculated for the use of officers of 
regiments, 

. M-, for his new set of ca¬ 

ricatures. 

To 'Mr. N- for his elegant varia¬ 
tions on the devil's tattoo. 

To Mr. O—•, for a patent fishing- 
rod. 

To Mr, P-, for a patent tootli- 

pick. 

To Mr. Q-, for a patent humane 

cockspur, calculated to retard the death 
of the animal, to the consumption of time, 
‘and the entertainment of the spectators. 

To Mr. R-;—, architect, for the most 
approved design of a castle in die air. 

To Mr. S-of Bond-street, for an 

improved fifty minutes* tie of'the cravat, 
intended to supply the place of that time- 
killing part of the male toilet, liair-dress- 
ing, now unfortunately out of fasliion. 

To Mr. T-, for the greatest num¬ 

ber of buttons pulled off gentlemen's 
coats*^during a moniing’s walk. 


mardiing 
To Mr 


The sobriety's c/be AflA^f4lc^gantly 
botmd in ess, and stftitifidd with their 
arms, was adjudged to the fbllowhtg 
persons: 

'fo Mr. U-, for his book on field* 

sports. 

To Mr. V-, for his work on the art 

of dawdling. 

To Mr, W-, for his new edition of 

die story of a Cock and a Bull, with 
notes and commentaries. 

To Mr. X-, for his new edition of 

Robinson CrusoCf with maps, 

t 

It was further resolved to confirm 
the act of the society’s committee, 
which, inconsideratioirof the import¬ 
ant services performed by Captain 
Parry and his brave associates, and 
of the dreary prospect before them, 
took upon itself to present eacli of 
the ships bound to the polar regions 
with several sets of the most Somni¬ 
ferous birthday odes and Esquimaux 
melodies, together with a selection 
from the society’s tracts, the whole 
bound in white Russia bear. 

Thanks being, as usual, voted to 
the chairman, the meeting w as dis¬ 
solved, most of the company adjourn¬ 
ing to the City of London Tavern, 
there to consume, in the festivities 
of the table, what remained of the 
enemy after ihe day's proceedings. 

B. 


HANDS AND RINGS. 


Among the Romans a handsome 
hand as well as a handsome foot was 
cotisid^red ns a great beauty. In 
spdakmg, ihey gesticulated a great 
deiA^'fot the purpose of displaying 
in every gracefbl move- 
Italians even at the pre¬ 
sent day express a great number 

AX//. 


ideas by mere gestures. As it w'as 
not then customary to wear gloves, 
so much the more attention was paid 
to the delicate appearance of the 
hand: it was above all required that 
the nails should be nicely cut, and 
shine as if polishiHi. Oidd says, in 
his Art of a foir lady with 
■ I r 
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vlum»y filers and coarse naib mast 
not gesticulate mt»oh« In lai^ge fk- 
uiilies there was a female slave ex*- 
pressly to keep the fingers and nails 
in order. The nitils were cut with 
a small knife; the parings were pre* 
served) and used for sympathetic 
cures. Pliny says, If you mix the 
parings of hails with wkx, make it 
ikp into a Httle bail, and stick it 
against the door of a strange house, 
the fever will infdlibly remove from 
your house to the other.” Those 
who were not rich enough to keep 
slaves applied to » barber, whose 
business embraced the cutting of 
nails. Nobody took the trouble to 
do it himself. 

Thus too the wearing of rings 
was adopted for adorning the hand. 
The origin of this practice is so old, 
that it is lost in the obscurity of re¬ 
mote antiquity. It passed from Egypt 
to the Greeks, from the Greeks to 
the Hetruscans, and so to the Ro¬ 
mans. The first rings were of iron, 
und were Worn only by soldiers, and 
-that on the third finger of the hand, 
which was thence denominated the 
ring-finger. Gold rings had come 


into fashion anterior the ba^ of 
Cannm, after which Hannibal sent 
to the Carthaginian senate a whole 
bushel-ftill df thewh The Romiini 
senators likewise 'WOre* gold 
and Fldrus relates, that, after rtie 
disastrous battle just mentioned/ the 
Roman senate possessed nd other 
gold than that of fta tfhgs. Tile 
plebeians soon began' to follow the 
fashion, but at first with Iron rings: 

I gold ones were only granted to them 
as distinctions. Under the emperoi*s, 
however, soldiers, nay even freed- 
men, were seen with gold rings. 
They were originally prohibited from 
wearing the latter unless presented 
to them by the emperor himself. 
Justinian, however, weary of the nu¬ 
merous })etitions soliciting this fa¬ 
vour, permitted all who pleased to 
give them away. Hence none but 
gold or at least gilt rings were worn: 
many of them are to be found in an¬ 
tique collections- When none but 
j iron rings %vere allowed, to such a 
; length was vanity carried, that peo¬ 
ple endeavoured to give to gold the 
colour of iron, that they might at 
least not wear real iron. 


A SPANISH-AMERICAN DINNER-PARTY, 

Prom Captain Hall’s ** Journal written on the Coasts qf Ckili^ Peru, and MejiicoJ* 

The scene of this entertainment n punch, the other of sangaree, amix- 
was the city of Tepic, in Mexico. ture of wine, sugar, lemon-juice, and 
I made one, says C aptain Hall, of spices. At each end of the table 
a great dinner-party, a sort of feast, stood a dish of cheese, ingeniously 
•or oA It is calleil in Spanish, n^eonrite, carved into tlie shape of radishes 
The hour named was one o’clock, and turnips. At each comer was a 
but it was bait-past one before the dish of olives, covered with slices of 
company were all assembled. They raw onkms, floatiog about in vhie^r. 
were first invited to a side-room to I need not add, there was aquatJi^ 
take a whet, which looked more like^ ente and wme in profusion^ 
a substantial luncheon. In the mid- ample justice was-done to^lhis whet, 
die of the table was placed a ham, that the dinner, 1 thought, stood a 
flanked by two huge bow^ one of poor chance of being touched; but 
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in thU I wna mnth nsistakent Forty 
people $At down to one Cable. At 
the -top were placed tlie two princi¬ 
pal ladies; On theirright the mi¬ 
litary eommander-in-chief, while I 
was requeetedrto siton the other side 
next to the lady of the Iwuse. Then 
come the alcalde, the chief civil au^ 
thority, and so on« The master of 
the house served at table in the ca^ 
pacity of waiter, assisted most good- 
naturedly by four or five gentlemen, 
for whom ^ere were no places, and 
who preferred making themselves 
useful in this way to dining in an¬ 
other apartment along with ten or a 
doaen others, e(|ualiy shut out by 
want of room. 

At first a suspicious kind of calm 
prevailed, but the soup had scarcely 
been removed before there appeared 
symptoms of an approaching storm. 
While we were discussing the olla^ 
die dish wiiicli sdways succeeds the 
soup, a principal person in the com¬ 
pany rose up, and shouted out, Copas 
mmano! Handle your glasses! But 
he had to repeat his mandate several 
times, and to stretch out his tumbler 
brimfull of wine, before the distant 
parts of the table stood up in ho¬ 
nour of the toast, which was one of 
the common^placcs of the day, Union 
y Rheftadi After this signal there 
was hept up during the whole dinner 
a constant discharge of toasts and 
sentiiaeots; and upon an average, to¬ 
wards the end of dinner, there could 
be jv>le8fl.tban ten or twelve men on 
their legs, all speakuig ajtonce at the 
full stretch of their voices, and ac- 
COt^panying every remark with some 
theatrical gesticulatioD. Others kept 
tbrir seats, tbipking perhaps they 
lujgbi. thereby have a fairer ahn at 
the table*; ruiig ftom /rod to 


end with the blows by which these 
oratona sought %o* enforce tlieir ar«- 
guments. 

•Meanwhile the dinner went on, as 
if nothing remarkable was passing; 
the plates and dishes were changed 
by the servants and their volunteer 
assistants with singular dexterity, 
and in spite of this vast confuskm. 
The bottle passed more and more 
rapidly; the noise increased; the 
bawlers became more mimcrons; aild 
by the time the dinner was well over, 
the party fell to pieces, and all seem¬ 
ed uproar and confusion: groups of 
four or five, and sonoetimes twkre 
that number, miglit be seen cluster¬ 
ed together, all speaking or singing 
at once. 1 never was more astonish¬ 
ed than at seeing so many men, on 
ail other occasions perfect models of 
decorum, suddenly lose their fornm- 
lity, and act like so many proiessed 
topers and merriniakers. At first I 
thouglU; this must needs end in blows, 
and stood prepared to avoid the bot¬ 
tles and glasses which were likely to 
be flying about But after a Hulo 
while it was easy to discover more 
sounds of mirth than of anger; and 
the ladies, who must have been ac¬ 
customed to such scenes, sat very 
composedly, viewing it all with great 
delight 

Something like order was pveit 
sently restored by the feats of a mer¬ 
ry Biscayan, who dressed himself 
like a cook, by throwing off his coat 
and his waistcoat, turning up the 
sleeves of his shirt above the elbows, 
and pinning a napkin across his 
breast Those who knew him of 
old were immediately aware of what 
he was .going to do, and roared out 
l^OiStelf pastel/ (a pie! a pie!) upon 
whidi all singing, drinking, and talk«- 

J ; 3 
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log were pat an end to, and every that he could scarcely h^in .an.imi- 
<me crowded round to see the fkmous tation before » numberof voieeacaB- 
pie made. ed out Qaditano ! GtdlegoJ or what^ 

The Biscayan first indicated by ever might be the province^ the inaia>- 
signs that a large dish was to be sup- ners of which he was representing, 
ported before him, in which be pre- His last feat was one which oei*- 
tended to place a number of ingre- tainly would not have been permit- 
dients, naming each he affected ted a year or two before in a country 
to put it into his pie. These ingre- so bigoted,< or indeed in any country 
dients consisted principally of his under Spanish controul. Having 
friends, some of whom he inserted taken a table-cloth, he dressed him- 
in whole; of others merely some ri- self like a priest, and assuming the 
diculous quality, or characteristic pe- most ludicrous gravity of counto- 
culiarity; and as he chose only such nance, went through a part of the 
persons as were present, the laugh ceremony of high mass, to the infi+ 
went round against each ih his turn, nite delight of the company, who 
His satire was sometimes very se- shook the house with peals of laugh- 
vmre, especially against the ladies; ter. The curate was no where to 
and at length he pretended, after a be seen during this exhibition, which 
long and witty preface, to cut up he could not, I suppose, have per- 
the curate, who was sitting opposite, mitted to go on, although indeed 
and thrust him into the dish, to the every thing serious seemed banished 
unspeakable delight of the company, for the time. 

No one enjoyed the laugh more than Immediately after this joke the 
the worthy curate himself. But the noise ceased, the party broke up, 
Biscayan was too judicious to risk and every one went oft' to his siesta 
tiring his audience with any more of with a composure and steadine^ 
the pie after this last happy sally; so which shewed that the greater part 
catching up a guitar, an instrument of the preceding riot was the effect 
always at hand wherever Spanish is of choice, not of intoxication, to 
spoken, and casting his eye round which certfiinly in appearance it was 
the company, he addressed an ap- most closely allied. To satisfy my- 
propriate extempore verse to each self on this point, 1 entered into 
of the principal guests; then jump- conversation with several of.ftie most 
ing off the table, on which he had boisterous; but they were naw sq 
seated himself to play the guitar, perfectly quiet and sedate, that k 
he set about imitating the manner of was difficult to believe they were^tbe 
walking and speaking of live or six same individuals who, but a few mi- 
different provinces of Spain* This nutes before, had been apparently so 
mimicry, though lost upon us, ap- completely t^y. 
peered to be so aocurat^y done, 

SUPERSTITIONS of thb PEASANTRY of WESTPHALIA. 

The peasants of Westphalia as- witches against catde. They never 
cribe supernatural influence to the cut a loaf till they have crossed' |lse 
cross. It expels evil spirits^ and surface of it with tbe knife** 
thwarts the malicious designs of Many an indoteit female'subsists 
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by dispensing blessings and cbnrms. 
Tbemetlwxl^ cJuffwing ^ oompleint 
is us follows; After xubbiag the nil- 
ing tneniber of the patient,, they 
breathe upon It crosswise, at the 
sHinovtitne taking the name of God 
in Tain, apply salt and rye-flour, or 
some kind of salve, to the ailected 
part, pronouncing a certain form of 
words, in which the disorder is warn^ 
ed to depaii;. Though tliis trade is 
forbidden by edicts, especially in 
Prussian Westphalia, it is still carri¬ 
ed on by great numbers. 

It is very pernicious to men and 
cattle when a person who sees them 
for the first time, praises them with¬ 
out adding tlie words, “ God bless 
tlieinI’V 

Many persons have such a malig¬ 
nant eye, that by merely U)oking at 
men and cattle, they unknowingly 
bring them into great danger of their 
lives. 

The peasants of Wesplialia are so 
thoroughly convinced, that there are 
persons who, by muttering certain 
tbmiulse, are able to stop a horse in 
full s})eed, to silence a vigilant dog, 
to prevent fire from spreading, to 
stanch blood, and to do many other 
wonderful things, that nothing can 
persuade them to the contrary. 

In some Catholic provinces, the 
farmer obtains and takes some con¬ 
secrated wine, or a consecrated wa¬ 
fer, as a remedy for diseases among 
his cattle. 

Many.a housewife hangs her hus¬ 
band’s small-clothes or cap on the 
horns of an ailing cow, for the pur¬ 
pose of curing the animal, 

A few years since, in Prussian 
Westphalia, aeQuntrymgiH if it was 
iQr^toUL<that §ny misfortune should 
befal him, egused prayers to be of- 
icred in.tbc^ui'ch, Utat it piigbt be 


averted. Though lhiis;«ihy practice 
haa beeu prohibited the goven» 
ment, it still takes place here and 
there. 

In some of the^ provinces, for iw? 
stance, in the county of liavensperg^ 
many believe that, they can recover 
stolen goods,^f they fill a bag. with 
the earth on which the thief ‘Stood 
when committing the depredation, 
and beat it with a stick twice or three 
times a day, till the dust flies out* 
The thief is supposed to be sympu-r 
thetically affected with excessive 
pains, so that he must either give up 
his plunder, or die without retrieve. 

To ascertain whether a person 
will die in the current year, the coun¬ 
try folk in some places, .about mid¬ 
summer, pluck some St. John’s wort 
before suijrise in the morning, and 
hide it in the walls in various parts 
of the house. The bunches which 
immediately droop announce with 
certainty the speedy death of those 
who placed them there; but if the 
herb remains fresh and green, then 
the person who deposited it will not 
die during that year. 

Single drops of blood issuing from 
the nose announce the speedy death 
of a near relation. 

When horses drawing a corpse 
happen tp meet with any obstruction, 
another of the family will soon die. 
If a clergyman makes a mistake in 
naming a child, or changes for in¬ 
stance the Low German into the High 
German name, the child is sure to 
be sickly. 

If a pregnant woman stands god¬ 
mother to a child, cither that or her 
own unborn infant wifi die. young. 

If a bride turns pale during the 
marriage ceremony, it is the sign of 
a.death that will soon happen. 
Young females knock on Christ- 
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mas-eve at the hen-house. If a hen 
fust cackles, they relinquish all hope 
of-being married during die ensuing 
year; but if a cock crows, die fulfil¬ 
ment of their wishes is at hand. 

Jilven in the present century alma¬ 
nacs were printed in Westphalia, in 
which the good or ill ^tune of chil¬ 
dren were determined by the months 
in which they were born. 

There are certain days on which, 
in die opinion of these people, the 
state of the weather for some time 
depends. Thus, if it rains on the 
festival of St.il£gidius (Sept. 1.), on 
Midsummer-day, and especially on 
the following Sunday; and on the Vi¬ 
sitation of the Virgin Mary (July £), 
there will be raiu for the lour ensu¬ 


ing weeks. The nnim^lg which 
nounce rain are the cuckoo,, tlie^swal- 
low, the cock, and fish. . « 

The notion of lucky and unlucl^ 
days is almost universal. On Modt 
day no business of importance is com¬ 
menced. Servants do not go to place; 
neither do parents send their chil¬ 
dren for the first dine to school; nof 
are weddings or betrothids held on 
that day. Thursday also is consi¬ 
dered as an unlucky day. Frulay 
is the luckiest day for marrjgng, and 
Tuesday for servants entering on 
their service. Wheat sown on Sun¬ 
day is sure to be mildewed. In sliort^ 
ther-e is no end to the superstidona 
of this kind. 


ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


A tuavkllkr’s tale. 

Mr. Talbot, in his “ Five Years' 
Fesidence in Canada^' just pub¬ 
lished, relates a story which savours 
a little of that licence that travellers 
are .saM to be in the habit of assum¬ 
ing. In the spring of 1821,** says 
he, “ an intiinate acquaintance of 
mine was one day fishing on the Ca¬ 
nadian Thames, accompanied by his 
Son, a young man about tv'enty-two 
years of age. Observing an uncom¬ 
monly large sturgeon sailing up the 
river, the son immediately pierced 
it with his spear, and retaining a 
firm hold of his weapon, was drag¬ 
ged into the water. For some time 
he Roasted on the Eitream, behind the 
sturgeon, by the aid of his instru¬ 
ment; but at length becoming weary 
of this mode of proceeding, like an¬ 
other Aristus, he got astride of the 
fish, and converdng his spear into a 
bridle-rem, rode him for nearly a 


mile down the river, which is in that 
part brt)ad, deep, irregular, and ra¬ 
pid; when the unfortunate animat, 
unable to exert himself^ On n^oount 
of the loss of blood, yielded up hiA 
life to the prowess of his rider;*^ 


SAGAtTry OP A DOG. 

The correspondent wlio favoured 
us with the anecdotes of the dog ih 
a preceding page of this Number, 
may add the following to his colleen 
tion; In the beginning of August 
last, a notary of Bourbon-Vend^e in 
France was returning home fronr^^a 
neighbouring town on horseback^ and 
followed by his dog. In passing a 
ford, with which he was well ac^ 
quainted, his horse took it into his 
head to lie do^ in the watw, and 
the action was so' sudden, tliat ^4 
rider had not time to widhehttW'bai 
feet from the stirrups: he wae 
fore kept under water, and nuistsooit 
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have \>erish€Kl. The dog, aware of 
liijrtnaAter’a danger, swam to the op- 
positt* shore, and tliere placing hiin- 
se)f on his b-md legs, set tip the most 
piercing howls, which he continued 
without intemission, till two labour¬ 
ers, at work in the fields, heard this 
distressing appeal. They hastened 
to the spot, on which the dog ceased 
his cries, and running before, guitle<l 
them to the scene of his master’s suf¬ 
ferings. The success of tlie faith¬ 
ful animal was complete- The no¬ 
tary was taken from the water, and 
conveyed to a neiglibouring house, 
where, by the use of proper reme¬ 
dies, he was restored to animation, 
and finally to health. 


INDIAN COURTSIIir. 

An aged Indian, wlio had for many 
years spent much of his time among 
the white people both in Pennsylva¬ 
nia and Mew Jersey, one day about 
the year 1770, observed that the In¬ 
dians had not only a much easier 
, way of getting a wife than tlie whites, 
but were also more certain of getting 
agoo«/one: For,” said he in his 

broken English, “ white man court 
—court—may be one whole year— 
may be two years before he marry! 
AVelll may be then got good 
wife—but may be not —may be very 
cross !—Well now, suppose cross! 
90 oid 80 soon as get awake in the 
morning! scold alt day I scold until 
sleep!—all one—he must keep Mm 
[Pronouns in the Indian language 
have no feminine gender.] AVhite 
people have law forbidding throwing 
away wife, be he ever so cross! must 
keep him always! Well! how does 
Indian do?—Indian, when he sees 
iodustrions squaw which he- like, he 
go to him^ place his two fore-fingers 
close aside each other, make two 


look like one—look squaw in the fkce 
—see him smile—winch is all one 
he Says Yes !—so he take him home 
—no danger he be cross! no, no! 
Squaw know too well what Indian do, 
if he cross!—throw him away and 
take another. Squaw love to eat 
meat—no husband no meat. Squaw 
tlo every thing to please husband— 
he do the same to please squaw- 
live happy!” 


VALUK OP TIMK. 

Madame de Genlis, in a woi4c on 
the employment of time, lately pub¬ 
lished at Paris, mentions the French 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau, as one of 
those men who turned every minute 
of this short life to the best account, 
and relates the following curious 
anecdote of him: “ Finding that his 
wife always delayed ten or twelve 
minutes before she came down to 
dinner, he resolved to employ this 
interval exclusively in composing a 
work. The result was, at tlie end 
of fifteen years, a book in three large 
quarto volumes, which has gone 
through several editions, and is held 
ill high estimation.” 


TIHCATMKNT OP SLAVES IN THK 
UNITED STATKS. 

Mr. Hodgson, a recent traveller 
in the United States, and who mani¬ 
fests in general a strong partiality 
for the Americans, draws a horrid 
picture of the outrages practised on 
slaves in that boasted land of liber- 
ty. 

“ The other day,” says that wri¬ 
ter, I passed a plantation, whose 
owner, a few montlis before, had 
shot one of his slaves; and I con¬ 
versed with a young planter, I think 
not twenty-two years old, whose 
general manners bespoke mildness. 
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rather than the contrary, who had 
also shot a slave within a year. The 
offence in both cases was stated to 
he running away, and no notice what¬ 
ever was taken of either of the mur¬ 
ders. A friend of mine, who has 
resided here some time, told me, that 
calling one morning on a respectable 
planter, a man of eminently humane 
and amiable manners, he was sur¬ 
prised to see him sitting in his ve¬ 
randah, with his gun in his hand, 
earnestly watching a slave in his 
court, who M^as looking up at him 
with great emotion, as if meditating 
an escape. By and by the over¬ 
looker came, and took the slave away. 
My friend turned to the planter, and 
asked him what was the matter. lie 
replied, ‘ While I was at breakfast, 
that Negro came and delivered him¬ 
self up, telling me, that he had run 
away from my plantation to avoid a 
threatened flogging; but that as he 
had returned voluntarily, he hoped 
I would intercede with the overseer, 
and get him excused. I told him I 
seldom interfered with the overseer, 
but would send and inquire into the 
circumstances, I sent for him; but 
the Negro, in the mean time, aj>pre- 
hending the result, looked as if he 
would dart off into the wootls. 1 
ordered my gun, and if he had at¬ 
tempted to stir, I should liave been 
obliged to shoot him dead; for there 
is no other way of enforcing obedi¬ 
ence and subordination.’ 

“A very short time since, a wealthy 
planter tried to work his slaves half 
the night as well as the whole day. 
They remonstrated with the over¬ 
seer, and became refractory, on which 
the planter ■ undertook to controul 
them. He took his scat on the trunk 
of a tree, with his gun in his hand, 
to shoot the first who should shrink. 
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About twelve o’clock at night he fell 
asleep. The slaves seized his gOn, 
shot him, and burned him to ashes 
on the fires which he was compelling 
them to make at midnight of the 
wood they were employed in clear¬ 
ing, The case was so glaring, and 
the planter’s cruelty so notorious, that 
the matter was hushed up as well 
it could be, and the slaves were not 
punished: though, while at Charles¬ 
town, I saw an account of a young 
Negro-woman being burnt to death 
in South Carolina the week befox*e, 
for murdering her master. An ac¬ 
quaintance of mine told me he was 
staying at the time at an inn in the 
neighbourhood, from which many of 
the company went to see the horrid 
spectacle, 

“ On so serious a subject as this 
I am particularly guarded in men¬ 
tioning nothing for which 1 have not 
unquestionable authority. The fol¬ 
lowing fact rests on the evidence of 
my own senses: At a dinner-party of 
five or six gentlemen, I heard one of 
the guests, who is reputed a respec¬ 
table planter, say, in the course of 
conversation, that he shot at one of 
his slaves last year with intent to 
kill liim for running away: that, on 
another occasion, finding that two 
runaway slaves had taken refuge on 
his plantation, he invited some of 
his friends out of town to dinner and 
a frolic: that after dinner they went 
out to hunt the slaves, and hearing a 
rustling in the reeds or canes in 
which they believed them to be con¬ 
cealed, they all fired at their game^ 
but unfortunately missed. Does not 
your blood curdle? Yet he did ti<rt 
appear to be sensible that he was 
telling any thing extraordinary, i|or 
to understand the silenceof aston^^^^ 
meat and horror!” 



COSTUMK.^ OP TIIK MEXICANS. 


AN '.VCfOWMcmATINO CIIANCI^LtOK. 

Maiipeou, Chancellor of France 
under Louis XV. ^as more than 
onjDe seen at Paris, in all the para¬ 
phernalia of office, playing at shuttle¬ 
cock with the little Negi*o Zninori, 
the train-bearer of Madame Dubarry, 
;md patiently permitting his play¬ 
fellow to drive the shuttlecock in his 
lace. At tlio same period ministers 
of state did not scruple to play at 
piquet with the king's valets. 


SIXOUtAU CUSTOM. 

It was a curious custom of the 
middle ages to make what were 
termed aisselets de Chypre (birds of 
Cyprus) from the bladders of carp; 
these were then painted with gay 
colours by Neapolitan painters, filled 
with a sort of gas, and so contrived, 
that they burst at the slightest touch, 
and diffused around an exquisite per¬ 
fume. Ladies frequently employed 
them for particular purposes; but 
when gentlemen offered them to la¬ 


dies, this was deemed a piece of 
lantry, which the latter returned by 
emptying their comfit^boxes into the 
waistcoat-pockefs of tlie former. 


LUNAR ROADS. 

A professor of Munich is reported 
to have lately discovered high-roads 
in the moon with a telescope pos* 
sessing the magnifying power of 100.’ 
The moon at that time was, we will 
say, for the sake of a round number,' 
only 200,000 miles distant from his 
eye, and that divided by 100 conse-’ 
quently gives 2000 miles as the dis¬ 
tance at which the roads in question 
may be discerned by the naked eye. 
What immense sums a road of suf¬ 
ficient breadth to be leen 2000 miles 
off must have cost! We ought to' 
congratulate ourselves that we have 
not to contribute to the highway- 
rates in that planet. They are high 
enough in our own, though our roads' 
are not so broad by a mile or two as 
those in the moon. 


COSTUMES OF THE MEXICANS. 

From Bullock's Six Months* litudtnce and Travels in Mexico.** 


Tiik costumes of the various class¬ 
es of inhabitants of the city of Mexi¬ 
co vary considerably. The dresses 
of the Spaniard, and higher class 
of white natives, differ but little from 
those worn in Europe. The men 
and boys often appear in the streets 
in th^ lohg cloak; and in the house 
light jackets, of printed calico, are 
generalJy worn. They shave less 
often than wc do, and when on a 
j^omey, or i# long as they are in- 
ifisjms'ed, riiiiit operation is not per¬ 
formed. 

" The' dtfes^s' of the^'kdies, and 
effeh 'bf nhfldrerii in 'd)e%ttbetS| is 

Foi IK No. xxn: 


universally black; the head of the 
former generally uncovered, or only 
a slight veil thrown over it, Tliey 
take great pains with their fine hair, 
and are particularly neat about the 
feet, the stocking being usually of 
fine silk. This is their morning ap¬ 
pearance, in which they are seen 
going to or returning from church, 
to the duties of which they are very 
attentive. No well-regulated family 
omits hearing mass every niorrtihg/ 
mostly before breakfast. 

On holidays, processions, and 
other public occasions^ the dresses 
of rtie ladies are vety gay, but not dt 
K K 
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COSTUME* OF THE MEXICANS. 


such expensirc nmteriala aa those 
«0rn by our fashionables; artificid 
flowers are used in abundance, but 
ostrich feathers sparingly. It is ge¬ 
nerally in their carriages that the la¬ 
dies appear in public, and very sel¬ 
dom on borsebi^. 

The dress of the Country gentle¬ 
men, or paysanos, is showy and ex- 
penrive; and, when mounted on their 
handsome and spirited little horses, 
they make an elegant appearance. 
The lower dress consists of embroi¬ 
dered breeches, chiefly of coloured 
leather, open at the knees, and or¬ 
namented with numbers of round 
silver buttons and broad silver lace; 
a worked shirt, with high collar; and 
a short jacket Sf printed calico, over 
which is generally thrown an ele^nt 
manga or cloak, of velvet, fine cloth, 
or fine figured cotton, the manufac¬ 
ture of the country: these are often 
embroidered, or covered with a pro¬ 
fusion of gold lace. On the feet 
are soft leather shoes or boots, over 
which is tied a kind of gaiter, pecu¬ 
liar to the country; they are com¬ 
monly of cinnamon-coloured leather, 
wrapped round the leg, aiO tied 
with an ornamental garter: these are 
a very expensive article, the leather 
being cut in relievo in a variety of 
elegant patterns, which is done by 
the Indians in the interior provinces, 
in a manner that it would he difficult 
to copy in Europe. They are sold 
from eight to forty or fifty dollars 
the pair, and at that price >ield a 
poor remuneration to the makers. 
Yet they are an article of great con¬ 
sequence in the fitting-out of the 
Mexican beau, who often appears in 
this kind of boot, richly embroidered 
in gold and rilver, which costs up¬ 
ward* of one htindred dollars. 
stirrups and spurs correspond in 


msgnificence and workmensUp with 
the boots. The hat is of various 
colours, large, and the crown 
fiat and low, bound with broad 
or silver lace, and with a large round 
band, and fringe of the same. They 
are elegant, and well calculated to 
guard the sun from the head and 
shoulders. The decorations of the 
horse are also expensive; flie great 
Spanish ^ddle, with its broad flaps, 
is richly embroidered with silk, gold, 
and silver, and the high-raised front 
covered with the same metals. The 
stirrups are often of silver, while 
those of the lower classes are of 
wood. The bridle is small, with a 
very large and powerful bit, by means 
of which the riders suddenly stop 
their fine little horses when at full 
speed. 

The dresses of the country ladies 
are showy, but not elegant: worked 
sinfts, with alight open jacket, and a 
richly embroidered or spangled pet¬ 
ticoat, of bright-coloured soft cloth 
(often scarlet or pink;, seem to be 
the unvarying costume. 

The dresses of the poorer classes 
and Indians vary in the different 
provinces. The mixed descendants 
of tlie Spaniards, in the capital, and 
in ToUuca and other cities, have lit¬ 
tle more than a blanket, worn much 
in the fashion of the Roman toga; 
whilst tlie garb of the Indian men 
consists of a straw hat, close jacket 
with short sleeves, of different dark- 
coloured coarse woollen or leatlmr, 
and a short pair of breeches, open 
ut the knees, also of leather, some¬ 
times of the skin of goats, or of the 
peccary, with the haif^ide outwards. 
Under this ore worn full cafico trow- 
aers, rc<e;Ung to the middle pf the 
leg, wUll‘Iktldala of leailMr 
feet, much in Che form of the anefent 
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Romans. The women appear in lit¬ 
tle more than a petticoat and sliort 
jacket, with dicir long raven-like 
tresses plaited on each side of the 
head with red tape. When seated j 
on the ground for hours in the mar- ' 
ket-placc, exposed to the sun, I have 
often seen them place a cabbage, or 
other large leaf, on theirheads, to de- j 
fend tliein from its influence. They 
are generally clean in their appear¬ 
ance, and orderly and modest in 
their behaviour. Indians arc seldom 


seen on horseback, or walking, on 
the roads; their ordinary pace being 
a kind of trot, or sliovt run, in which 
manner they proceed to the town, 
carrying heavy loads. In returning 
from the market they are not so ex¬ 
peditious, being sometimes a little 
elevated with a liquor called pulque; 
tlicy are, however, always respectful 
and polite to strangers. Wliilc these 
are passing they stop, take ofF their 
hats, and salute them ; and are much 
pleased to be 5i>okcu to or noticed. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON 

IN consequence of the court mourn¬ 
ing ordered for his late Majesty 
Louis XVIII. of France, who died ! 
on tlie 16th of September, our foir 
fashionables have exchanged for a 
short period their gay attire for tlie 
sombre trappings of woe. As this 
is a month in which very little change 
takes place, we have endeavoured to 
present our fair subscribers with what 
appeared to us most novel and strik¬ 
ing, in our prints. The Lord Cham¬ 
berlain’s orders for the court mourn¬ 
ing, circulated through the medium 
of the Gazette and all the newspa¬ 
pers, must, before the publication 
of this Number, have met the eye of 
all our readers. We have no doubt 
that the example of the Court will 
be very generally followed among 
the higher classes. 


PltOMrCNADB DRBSS. 

Pelisse of lilac gros de Naples^ 
made high and full, with a circular 
collar, which turns over, having a 
double cordmg at the edge. The 


FASHIONS. 

sleeve is plain, and very large at the 
top, and confined twice between the 
shoulder and the elbow by corded 
satin bands, which are decorated 
about two or three inches apart on 
each side of tlie front of the sleeve 
by campanulas or Canterbury bells 
made of lilac-satin. The skirt touches 
the ground, and is trimmed with five 
satin tucks of the same colour, ele¬ 
vated on the right side, and fast¬ 
ened by Canterbury bells of lilac 
satin: shaded lilac waist ribbon, and 
gold buckle in front. Very full 
worked muslin ruff, a little open at 
the throat, and fastened with a gold 
buckle. White chip bonnet, with <a 
band of lilac satin introduced mid¬ 
way of the brim, which is circular, 
and deep in front, but shallow be¬ 
hind. The crown is low, and sur¬ 
rounded with a pulling of Hluc satin 
ribbon and ears of corn: the strings 
are of crPpe Usse bound with lilac 
satin. Ear-rings of amethyst set in 
gold. Primrose-colour kid gloves 
and shoes. 
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DINNKR DKICSS. 

Dress of black silk barige: the 
corsage made rather low and cir¬ 
cular, and narrow on the shoulder: 
it is' ornamented with satin bands 
placed longitudinally. The sleeve 
is very short and fyll, set in a band 
of six small cords, and arranged in 
festoons, and fastened by buttons. 
The ceinivre is of black satin cord¬ 
ed with palmated leaves pendent be¬ 
hind, with buttons in the centre. The 
skirt has two very rich borders com¬ 
posed of satin rouleaus, formed into 
crescents, and united by two leaves 
of the Alpine saxifrage, tied at the 
base by a circlet composed of French 


folds; beneath are two satin rouleaus 
and a broad wadded hem. A large 
long sleeve of crape is added; and 
comes over the short one; it is 
something similar to the French 
mancfie a la neige, though without 
the redundant garniture. Turban 
of white crape, folded very small, 
and formed into large bovffUnts; 
broad and plain in front: the left 
side arranged in a full rosette, with 
alternate bouffants of white satin and 
crape; the right intermingling with 
the folds behind. Black necklace 
and ear-rings. White kid gloves 
and shoes. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

SOFA-TABLK, CHAIR, AND FOOTSTOOL, 


Tin: table is of rose-\vood, re¬ 
lieved by carved ornaments in satin- 
wood, and is of very simple construc¬ 
tion, although of adc(juate strength. 
The chair is composed of the same 
materials, and the cushion supposed 
to be covered with merino damask. 
The form of the buck produces a 
very agreeable support to the person 
seated; and in effect the whole, if 
well carved, is rich, and perfectly 


suited to harmonize with the best 
furniture of the drawing-room. 

The footstool is designed in a cor¬ 
responding style. The delicacy of 
the workmanship necessary to the 
full effect of furniture desisned in 
this manner makes it costly; but 
those who possess it have the benefit 
of knowing that it will never become 
common-place, and from its artist¬ 
like merits will always be valuable. 


FINE ARTS. 

THE DIORAMA. 


This attractive Exhibition is again 
open to the public with two new 
views, seventy feet by fifty, painted 
-by Messrs. Bouton and Daguerre, 
representing the Cathedral of Char¬ 
tres and the Harbour of Brest. The 
former is a fine subject, and treated 
in a masterly manner. The peculi¬ 
arities of the architecture and forms, 


particularly in the closed choir, have 
furnished scope for a charming dis¬ 
play of dioramic art. All the parts 
that arc in strong or even ill middle 
light are admirable; but the dis¬ 
tances do not fully confirm the illu¬ 
sion which the fore-ground creates 
in the mind of the spectator, that it 
is actually a building which he sees. 
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INTKLLlGliNCK, LITKHAKY, SCIKNIIKIO* &(?. 


and not a painted surface, without 
depths or other perspective thanwhat 
it derives from the skill of the artist. 
The whole may, nevertheless, be 
pronounced a triumph in this style 
of art- 

Tbe view of Brest, though it has 
some striking effects, cannot be rat¬ 
ed so highly. The massive towers 
and walls on the right indeed im¬ 
pose upon the imagination. The 
water too is made to move, and to 
take alternate lights and shades: but 
when the waves rise and fall, how 
happens it that the vessels remain 
stationary ? One or two of the chim¬ 
neys absolutely emit smoke: but why 


do the other thousands of houses in 
the city exhibit no sign of firing 
within? This mixture of principleB 
is in bad taste. The diorama ought 
to stand upon its own grouttd-^to 
afford a more irresistible deception 
to the eye, and through the eye to 
the understanding, than any other 
arrangement in the art of painting; 
but beyond this it should not attempt 
to go. We cannot, however, deny, 
that though this piece is inferior to 
those which have been exliibited here, 
still it possesses merit, interest, and 
attraction sufficient to gratify the 
most fastidious visitor. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


The forthcoming volume of the For~ 
get Me Not will form a peculiarly in¬ 
teresting present for the festive Christ¬ 
mas season. Its embellishments consist 
of twelve very highly finished engrav¬ 
ings by first-rate artists; and the literary 
department is enriched with contribu- 
^ons from many eminent writers, such 
as Montgomery, Barton, WifFen, Neele, 
Bowring, the Author of “ Doblodo’s Let¬ 
ters,” &c. &c. Those who wish to pos¬ 
sess this work would do well to make 
early application to their respective book¬ 
sellers, to prevent the recurrence of the 
disappointment suffered last year by great 
numbers, owing to the exhaustion of a 
very large impression several days before 
Christmas. 

Mr. Ward’s masterly Lithographic 
Dtlineaiions of celebrated Horses are 
just completed. They form a scries of 
fourteen subjects, which are equally cal¬ 
culated to gratify the admirers of that 
noble animal and the lovers of the arts. 

The fourth number of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fmrrest’s Picturesque Tour of ike 
Uiuern Ganges ttnd Jumna^ in India^ just 
ready for publication, will contain views 
of-a Sacred Tank and Pagodas near Be- 
; City of Benares from the Can¬ 


ges ; Mahommedan Mosque and Tombs 
near Benares, and the Fort of Chunagurh 
on tlic Ganges. 

Mr. Buchanan’s Memoirs of Paintings 
with a Chronological History of the Im¬ 
portation of Pictures by the great Mas¬ 
ters into England since the French Re¬ 
volution, are ready for publication, in two 
8vo. volumes. This work lias the strong¬ 
est claims to the notice both of the art¬ 
ist, the connoisseur, and the dealer in 
pictures. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, with embellishments, in one vo¬ 
lume large 8vo. Saint Baldred of the 
Bass, a Pictish legend; The Siege of 
Berwick, a tragedy; with other poems 
and ballads, descriptive of East Lothian 
and Berwickshire, by James Miller. 

Captain Charles Cochrane has in the 
press, An Account of a Twenty Months^ 
Residence in Colombia ; and fiora the fa¬ 
vourable opportunities which he rajoyed 
for close and attentive observation, it is 
expected to tlirow much light on the 
state of that important country. 

An additional volihne of Letters by 
Anna Seward, developing the progress 
of an early attachment, discldsing her 
more private opinions on various sub- 
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jecto, and embracing nunierous anecdotea 
xsi {lar contemporaries, is preparing for 
publication. An Essay on Miss Seward’s 
Life and Character, by Mr. ilarral, will 
be prefixed. f : 

A Chemical Soci^j« the object of 
winds is to promote tba^study of chemis¬ 
try in all its branches^ ha« just been fomt^ 
ed ill London. From the regulations 
which have been published, though die 


design is not very explicitly described, it 
appears that there are tobe ordinary meet¬ 
ings every fortnight; and that Lectures, 
Discussions, Experiments, and a Lecture- 
Room and Library, enter into the pro-^ 
posed plan. The immense practical uti¬ 
lity of chemis^ almost all the arts of 
civilized life render such an institution, 
which shall be accessible to persona of 
all classes, highly desirable. 




THE TOMB OF LAURA, 

By J Mw Lacey. 

1 i.ovt to 9troU when otbfri sleep, 

A trunnt from my pillow. 

And gazing oV'r the rot'ky steep, 

Tu view the nioon>tipt billow. 

Ko sound invados, snre on the shore 
The surges gently dying; 

Or scarcely heard the distant oar, 

Some drowsy seaman plying. 

There Contemplation, pensive pow*r, 
Recalls my wand’ring duty; 

Or to this mind restores the hour 
Of Laura’s love and beauty. 

Faithless, alas ! as she was fair, 

She scorn’d my sigh of sorrow ; 

Consign’d iny soul to sad despair. 
Another’s love to borrow. 

But he, by base seductive ways. 
Destroy’d her mintRs best treasure; 

Then nnguisihM grief consum’d her days. 
Unknown to peace dr pleasure. 

Soon death in mercy seU’d her doom; 

She sunk on Sorrbib’s pillow! 

Now mournful wave o’er her lone tombe. 
The cypress and the willow. 

And oft I go, when others sleep, 

To scatter new-btpwn ro^es, ; 

And heave the sigh, oV sorjfdwing weop,^ 
Where Laura’s forfft rOpotei. " , " 

■ ' V r<l“S ' ' 

But Reason, rath^s pow^/oppears, 

And paints BOr ev^ry failing; 

Too wortbleMio deserve my tears, 

And bids ine'cea^4iy,tr^fWg. '' 

Still Mercy dares assert her sway. 

In spite of Reason’s telling; 

And oft I pause till peep of day 
At Lanra’s dew-dropp’d dwelling. 

Then to my partial eye perchance 
Appears each friendly fairy, 
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Forgetting the fantastic dance 
On grass‘blades trod $o airy ; 

Bending across poor T.aara’s tomb 
III softest'seeming pity, 

Whilst, as a tribute to her doom, 

They chaiint some solemn ditty. 

And Fancy pictures sytphid forms 
On azure pinions flying, 

To guard the spot from scowling storms 
Whore her remains are lying. 

TO LADY JANET B-. 

Jh'rotn Sir John C— 

In A»$w€r to her /Aidysbm’s yiivifattoit to a 
iJtANer-Porfy aHd Bail at G—y—w. 

On the fifteenth Sir John will be proud to 
attend 

To the summons of dear Lady Janet ^ 
friend; ^ 

When he hopes in her mansion much plea¬ 
sure to feel, 

And td sport with the belles a gay waltz or 
<||aadrille. 

Prom Ilex he receives with much joy an invite, 

An hex hoard is aye stored with nice things 
to delight; 

And her manner so winning is always a treat. 

In which true politeness and kindness we 
meet: 

'Her Converse is also- so charming ait4'gi^^' 

That Ml^r hoBw; Wing’d v^h'pje^c^*^ ' 
^ styftfy away^ , ■ 

bh r^mvy she long bonbulr"a^.|ptl^ Pj^tiie' 

lii' the circle of ^ich she’s the gl^^ktld. 
pride 1 

May flle'p^r*| 0 ^sfiH^i)Il dear lAd^^diaiiaft 
bestow 

Each delight that from health, wealth, end 
friendship can flow! 

May she still in her parties a niche find (br 
me, ‘ 

j^lYhich will both Mess and honour her slave, 

Su Joitn C« t 


Printed by L.HarriiOfi, . 373, Strand. 
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[*/o be cuiftvmed RlotUftly.'] 


FORGET ME NOT: 

A Chmtfms Present for 1825. 

The fortlicominic Volume of the FORGET ME 
NOT #ilT be reatty fov deUeery early in NovemWr. 
ItR highly finished EmbeUiubmenU, tweUe m 
»uinb 4 ?r, are by Webtall^ Uwins, Corrould, 
HeaTH) ; and the fjtcrory Pf|>arimeot eiu> 
biarcBt'ontiihutioui) fiom many eciebrated U'l-iteii, 
nn AloNTtiOMEMr, Rakton, WirrKN, Nkele, 
huWRiNn, CoBQoi.i), the Author of ** Oobladu's 
J.<tU'i*V’ &('.—An early atiplH utioii is rernin- 
nioihlrd tube made for this pu|>u!Hi'troikf to pre¬ 
vent the redii'reiice of the disappointment expert- 
encL-il last yt^r by lunny, on areount of the exlinus- 
tiunof a very huge impression several days before 
Christmas. 

Fiiblished by R. ACKERMANN, Strand. 

•'p 400 . Price li>s. 

Orders received by all the Booksellers in Town 
and ('ountry. 

MEMOIRS Ol- PAINTING, 

With a Chimiotugtca) Hislmy of the Importa¬ 
tion of Pirliiu'B by the great Masteis intoCnglann 
since the French Revolution. By Wm Buchan an^ 
Es(|. vois 8V0. pitce 26s. 

Published by II, ACKERitf ANN, and to be had 
of all the Booksellers iii 't own and (^tiintry. 

NEW WORKS, 

Published by IJ. B. W hit taker, 
A\e-Mana-hine. 

BRITISH GALI.KRIESOF ARTi bemjtnSc- 
rien of desniptivc anil ciitieal Notices of (he pun- 
cipal Worksuf Art,in Painting and Sculptnri-, now 
existing 111 I'.ngtainb airungeil under the Iliads of 
the diileient public and piivale Galioiies in which 
they aie lo he found. 

'I'liis Work coinpiiscs the following G.ilicnes: 
The Nalioiu) (late the Angeislelii) Gallt«> — I’he 
Royal Gallery ut Windsor Castle—The Jtoj.il Gal¬ 
lery at Hampton-Couil—'rhe Galliiy at Cleveland- | 
House—L< m «1 Egi’pinont's Gallery at Pctworili— | 
The late Fonlhill Gulleiy—The I itian Gallci y at 
Blenheim—TheGallciy at Knolc Paik—Tlte l>ul- 
wich Galleiy—Mr Matthews’s Thcatiicui Gallery. 
Ill post 8V0. )>i ICC Bs. Cd. hoards. 

N. B. For the (Oiivciiience of visiioiR to the Na- 
lioAal Gullcry (jiiRl opened lo the PnhlicJ, tlie De> 
srript'ion of that Collection, which nolices all the 
Pictureti,ia published separalely, pi ice la. 

* Also, hiicly published, 

BEAUTIES OF TH E DUi-WICH GALLERY, 

price 3 s. hoards 

STANMOREi or, The Monk anr the Mf.r- 
eraNt^s Widow. A Novel. Jn 3 rols. i 3 ino. 
price IBs boards. 

The TOPOGRAPHY of all Hie known VINE¬ 
YARDS ) coiitauiiirg a Description of the Kmd and 
Qttality of ibeir Prmlttcts, ami a Claasilicatiim. 
Translated from the French, and abridged so as to ' 
form H Manual and Guide to nil Impoiters and 1 
Purchasers ia the Choice of Wine, hi l 3 iuo. 
price Be. boards. 

COMMENTARIES ON DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH AND BOWEUi OF CHILDREN. 
By Kublcy DuNaLU«H,M. D. Me Me. in 8vo. 
price 78.5d. in boards. 


CAtON’S POPULAR REMARKS ON NER- 
VOUS OISEASliS, ke. 

Thia day is published, price 3 s. 6d. 

POPULAR REMARKS, Medical mid f.ilerary, 
on NERVOUS DEBILITY, RELAXATION, 
hypochondriac and HVsTbJllCAL DIS¬ 
EASES*, coiUaiiting an Inquiry into the Naterei 
Prevention, atul Treat mciit of ihoRv Difcaiipa called 
Nel'vmis, BiIiouh,S tomachic,and LiverComphiints: 
with OhNi rviitions mi Low Spirits, and ihcltiHiicnce 
of Imai'inatiOii on these iicute and distressing 
Diseases, &r. &c. By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
No li, Noifiilk-streol, Strand, late of the United 
Hospitals of St. Thomas uiid Guy. 

Printed for Mes^rx. Sherwood’ alid Co. 80, P*"* 
teruoster row j Neely, Change Alley, Lombard* 
street; C. Chappie, 59 , Pall-Mall j and Bower, 315, 
Oxford-street. 

tVheie may be hail, 

CATON 011 INDIGESTION, SCROFULA, and 
CUTANEOUS diseases, with Olisrrvatinna on 
Eruptive and Scorbutic Pimples of (he Face and 
Skin, 3«. 

VIEWS OF BUONAPARTE’S TOMB. 

Lately piiblishe;!, b) R ACKERM ANN, No. 10], 

Strand, 

TWO VIEWS or THE TOMB OF NAPO¬ 
LEON BUONAPARTE in the Island of St. 
Helena. Diuwii on .Stone by J. D. Harding, 
fruni H Sketch taken on the Spot by Avsistanl-Coni- 
misvaiy-Geiierai InilETSON, anil printed by C. 
HuLLviANl)i''Lr.. 1'lie aize of (he large«ii Vieur 
(taken (rum the .South-East) is iiichis by 8 |. 
Pi ice oil India Paper, 69 . (id. ^ ditto pintii, ns (id. 

Tiie size of (he smallest View (taken fiom (he 
Noith-Wesl) is 7 ^ inches by Prifce on India 
Paper, ‘Js 

Fiom the Author having iwNided on the Island 
foi some years tonliguuiis (o this spot, and .in op* 
pialuiiity havHtg. lu < oiiseqiiencc, been aRurded 
iiiMi of iniikiog like Drawings with gieater core and 
attention tliau he could otherwise have ilone had 
he liciii a cnsitnl VHitor lo the Uiand, they nie 
stihiiiuted lo (he Poldic with au ussur.tuce of their 
lieiiig fiithful leplTseiilaiiuHt?. 

FOR BHAUnrVING Hl'AfAN HAIR, 
Also for cleansing «tii(l preserving a, 

EXI’KAUT OF ROSES, 

By Riggk & BdoCKQ4NK (late David Rigge and 

.’Sou', Cultivators of Flowers, imd Distilferi to 

Hift Majesty. 

'Fins elegiiiit Extract is prepared principally 
with Roses, fi'Aiii uhicli it deiives mitd aNtringeiif 
propcrtieii, gives strength and beauty to the Hair, 
Hiid impaits (o it the delicate fragrance of ilimiA 
Howers. Huir washed with the KiBract soon be¬ 
comes pleasingly soft, bright, and luxunant in its 
growth; and Huir that has beeti made h.iish, and 
IS turning grey by the using of urdriit b)»iri(s, or 
other improper preparaliotis tn clean it, will ttooit 
be leMored to its natural colour, brilliancy, aikT 
Imoiity, tiy a few applicatioDK of the Extract of 
Hoses, whtcli IS oidy to he pufch.is^d hi l.oudNH of 
David Kigge and Broekbank, Ku. 3S», New tfuMiU 
ktrtet. —Price 3s. it$ and lus. 
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BKAtTIlDL WOMEN. 

Thk grcHtr^t B{eml^h to Bifauty i# nuperflnoiio 
HaifK on the Fiice« Nrck, and Arms—>I1UIIEBT*.V 
GENUINE ROSEATE POW0RR iiBQiMtliitety 
rcAOiws tk^iu, is an ^te^aut article* pf Cfrctly inno¬ 
cant, and pleasant to use. Price 4s. or two in one 
parcel, 76. 

Beware of the base Connterfeita The Genuine is 
Bi;;n«d on the outside, G. H. Howard. 

Sold by tiie Proprietor, No 93, Russell street, 
Covent-ttafdeii; Uiiejre, .15, Bond-street; Duniietl, 
3, Cheapsidc; Butler and Baxter, Edinluirxh and 
Glasgow; Fat^an and Butler,'34, Saekville-strcel, 
0nhiin; Goiilil, Bath; Crook, Cheltenham; Tiew- 
man, Exeter'Steel and Co. Norwich; Caltle,Yoik; 
Hopkins, Hull; Elmore, Birmingham; Fiaiiklyu, 
Bristol; $Aiimlcrs, Brighton; Urodie, Satisbiiiy; 
Dawson, Liverpool; and by most BookletIcis, Pri*. 
Ill mem, and Vendera 

Tllli: most prolific disrovery that really prevvnis 
the Hair falling off or tinning grey, and piuducis 
A thick growth on bald places, ia 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This OIL is the first production of the uge, and 
jiatrpniaed by the ROYAL FAMILY; their tnipe- 
rial Majesties the EMPEROR nnd EMPRESS of 
RUSSIA; his Inipciial Maji’sly the EMPF.ROR 
of CHINA, by tlu-ir especial Aiilliarity, and mo^t 
of Itie Nobility thiuughuut Euiope. 

This OIL is the Original and Genuine, wliieh for 
fntmy years has been universuUy Hilinired, and is the 
hei/t and rheapest aitirle for nourishing the Hair, 
preventing its falling off or turning grey, in ra^cs 
of Bickness, alarm, fright, study, aerouclieiueiit, 
^c.; preaerves it to the latest period of life, and pio- 
motea a luxuriant growth on the baldest places. 

CURLY HAIR.*-It produces and makes the 
cufi firm during exncise, or in damp westiber; ren- 
dera Hair that is harsh and dry, as soft as silk, 
glossy, elegant, and beautiful. 

INDISPOSITION, Accouchement, &c. during 
which this Oil shonld' he regularly applied, as it 
prrveaU the Hair being injured, such as falling off 
orebangiAf colonr, and mlains its beauty: produ. 
tea WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, kc. 

children’s HAIR.—'A dueattentioii to Chil- 
dreo’a Hair is of the greatest inipnrtanco This 
Oil it invaluable: it eradicates the scui f easily and 
pleasantly, andia su|>erior to combs, soaps, &e.; 
laakei tlie Hair firm in its roots, and fixes a sta¬ 
mina for a beautiful Head of Hair. Price ss. fid , 
78., 108. fid , and l/. js. per bottle. 

RED WHISKERS, GREY WHISKERS, EYE. 
BROWS, Hair on the Head, rAectnally changed to 
Brown or Black by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely welting the Hair, it immediately pro¬ 
duce* a perfect change. Price 48., 7s. and 
los, fid; per bfittle. 

Sold hythcsiile Proprietors, A> ROWLAND & 
SON, No. go, Hatton-Garden, Holborn, London; 
and^ by appuintmentf by moot Perfnmm and Me- 

dicipC'Vendcrs^ 

Aek'lhr « ROWLAND'S OIL," or « ROW’. 
LAND'S DYE," and olwerve the signainre, “ A- 
ROWLANDaudSON." All others aiecouuicrfetia. 


SALMON, ODY, k Co. 

Most respectfully solicit the attenliog of Medi- 
enl GeollfDirn aud the Public to observe, that the 
TRUE PATENT SELF. ADJUSTING TRUSS 
has ** Salmon, Ody, and Co., 393, Stmiid, London," 
marked upon the leather rase, without winch they 
aie of (he spiiiious kind. These InHirnmenls will 
answer for right or left side; t hey also udmU of in¬ 
crease and decrease in size am) force, rrqoirhig fio 
ttitder strop, buckles, or any galling bandage. 

N.B. Pcr»>uiis ill the emintry me requested to 
send the circiiinfeience of the btidy, :m inch below 
(he hips. Sold by one or more Di'uggis(s in every 
Ciiy Hiid principal Toun in (be United Kingdom. 

J. DELCROIX 

Becis leave (o inform (be Public, (bat be has re¬ 
moved finm 3.3, Old Huud-street, to 158, New 
Boiid-s(reet, wheir may he had his unequalled 
rOREIt.N PERFUMERY; and in partirular 
his tnitch-udiiiirtd Esput ite Luvuude mix Mille- 
fienrs, Et>pril de Rose, Bouquet dii Koi George IV. 
his new Porfuiue, called Bouquet d’Espagiie, Mu- 
guet, Mareehnile, .Aiid ubove twenty other boiIh; 
also his celebrated Vi-^ctnble Estiaet for cleansing 
(he Hair, and every oilier article of Perfumery, of 
rhe most siqieriur quality, requisite fur the comfort 
of the Toilette. 

POlfDRE UNIQUE, for changing Grey or Red 
Hair to a light Auburu, Brown, or Blmk. The 
pi'c eminent viipt-rioi'tly of PwLCROlx's Poudre 
Unique over all other coinpositions for Dyeing the 
Hair is proved by u single trial, without the danger 
of staining (be skin; the applmation being simple 
and easy, (heefiect infallible, and (lie Hair will re¬ 
main as soft as before. The method of using it is 
amply desri ilicd in an envelope sold with each bot¬ 
tle by the Pioprictor. 

His POMMADE REGEN ERATRICE for the 
Growth and Preservation of the Hair, to which J» 
Df.lcroix has paiticularly diicitrd his studies, 
and which has led him to the discovery of this va¬ 
luable compound, composed of several plants, the 
great properties of hIucI), for the growth of the 
Hair and preventing its falling oflT, have been hi¬ 
therto but partially known in this coiiulry, Jt 
would be snperfiunus hi re to enlarge on the merits 
of this compound, as a short trial will fully evince 
its elHcacy. Sold in bottles, sealed with the Pro¬ 
prietor's Name, at 4s. each. 

His POUDRE SUBTIL, for removing super¬ 
fluous Hair. This iinpcrfi'ctioo J. DeLCROix has 
obviated, by oflenng 10 the Ladies this infalliMe 
remedy, which will eflVrt this object in eight mi¬ 
nutes, without the least inconvenience or pain, and 
leaving that part of the skin extremely soft and 
smooth. Sold in boxes, with directions for iiiCi 
with the Piopriclor's Name, at 5s. fid. ciach. 

Also his valuable ANTI SCORBUTIC ELIXIR, 
for preserving the Gums and Teeth (Votn decay, 
and curing the Tooth ache; and his ANTf-SCOR-r 
BUTIC DENTIFRICE, for cleansing and Iwan- 
tifying the Teeth, and preserving the Enamel front 
Scorbutic Infection, both of which are perfectly 
innocent, extremely pleasant in the use, ond leayc 
a delightful fragrance to the breath. He further 
begs to recommend his much-admired AUOMATl.C 
emollient and MECCA SOAP for softeniug 
and whUentug the Skin; and his POLISH PASTE 
to Gcnthnaen, for easy shaving. 
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R. ACKEUMANN'S 

Prepared Genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, 

OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A Degree harder than genuine Cumberland Lcad^ and u^ed generally hy 
Artists for Outlines. 

11 H Two Degrees harder, and used hy Afdtitects, 

HHH Three Degrees harder, and used by ArchiUi:tSt Engineers^ Surveyors^ &.c. 
&c. &c. 

F Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by A^iists^ Drawing^MasUrst and Pupils, 

F F Double thick ditto, ditto. 

B Black for Shading, and used by the same, 

B B A DE£i*LR Bl4ck for Shading than B. 

H B Hard and Black fur Shading. 

Ackeiimann*s fine genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils^ not prepared, have Iteen 
known fur many years as the best Pencils for Sketching and general u>e. They are par- 
tjculnriy adapted for young Students to copy from Lithogiurhic Studies. 

The prepared Pencils F, FF, B, and BB. serve fi»r the deep Shades and fini>hitig Touches, 

N, B. Vrawing Materials every Description, and the greatest Variety of Drnui- 
ing^ Books zw\ Rudiments in Lithography, &c. he. &c. 


AR riFICIAL TEETH. 

.Mr. W. BKACAIX, SURGEON - DENTIST, 
la, Newman-street, Oxford-street, Imvinir 
wuli uni emitting Uititseiice iongiiiaite the Science of 
Artiiiciai Trelli, where mocliaiiiral coulrivaiire is 
lequisite, Uia peculiar Ntiiily, continues to supply 
the io9«iof Teelh with Natural or Artifical, in a sii- 
peiiur manner, without the least pain, from a single 
Tooth to a complete Set, AT IdTTLE MOKE 
THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 
Teeth cleaned if ever so divrnloured, and rendered 
white and heauliful, without pain or Injury to the 
(iiitmcl. DiCfiycd Teeth or Stumpb extiacted with 
the iilmosl eaic and safety, or alop|>ed to prevent 
irritation on tlie Nerve. Every operntinii on the 
Teeth and Gums —Attends at home from Teu till 
Four 


Under the espremt Pationngeof the PRINCESS 
EsTEKHAZV.and the late PERSIAN AMBAS¬ 
SADOR, and many distinguished Personages, 
nod recommended hy the mobt cmineut Ph)8i* 
Clans. 

ROWLAND’S KAIADOR, 
a Cosmetic of vital importanc e to the support of 
Fcrniale loreliness. Powerful of eR’ect, yet iiiilil of 
influence, this admirable specific possesses Balsamic 
pioperties «f surprising energy. It erndicHles 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cutanenus Erupt ions, gradnaliy producing a 
di-licately clear soft Skin; transforms even the 
most SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
WHITENESS; resists llie scorching rays of the 
Sun; suicessfully opposes the attack of ineleiuciit 
weatlitr, and renders the harsh and rough skin hean* 
tifutty soR,smooth,and even; inipnrUlothc NECK, 
FACE, and ARMS n healthy and juvenile bloom ; 
ditTuscs it. pleasing coohic«t; and, by due persever¬ 
ance in the application of ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DUft, produces a beautiful Complexion. 

The KALYDOR is equally iiidispensabte in (he 
Nursery as at the Toilet. Perfectly inuOKions, it 
may he uaed hyilte most delicate Lady with the 
assurance of safety and etficacy, |>oaaesKiug soften¬ 
ing and'Wiing properties. ToMOTHFJtS NURS¬ 
ING their OFFSPRING, it gives, iu all cases nf 
mddeittdl ioflammatioR, imwediate relief; rnoU ! 

t'lie I 


the iiioulii of the Infant, and enhances muterual 
pleasure in the act of administering alimentary nou¬ 
rishment. 

To Gentlemen whose Fares are tender oRer Shav¬ 
ing—A great infelicity which attends the operdtiuu 
of Shaving, is the iiritstion of the Skin: many Geii- 
tlvinen suner greatly ti om this c^iusc. ROWLA N D*a 
KALYDOR will be found excellent beyond prece¬ 
dent, iiiniiielioratiiigandollaying that mostonplea- 
sont sciisatiun.—it remores unpleasant harshness 
of the Skin, orcnsinnoil by iotciise solar heat or cold 
winds; and thus to the Traveller, whose avocations, 
expose him to various changes of weather, proven an 
infallible specific, a prompt resource, and as con* 
during tu cumfiirt,a pleasing appendage, and iiiva* 
luublc acquisition. 

Sold ill Pint Bottles, at 8s 6d«andin Half-pints, 
I at 49. Gd. each, duty included, by the sole Propria* 
tors, A. ROWLAND & SON, No. 30, Hattoa- 
Garden, Holborn, Loudon; and, hy Appointment, 
by must Peifumers and Medicine- Venders who 
vend their celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Obscive, none arc Genuine without the signa¬ 
ture, « A ROWLAND k SON.’* 

Established upwards of Twenty^one Years, 

For the Sale of IRISH LINEN hy the Piec^ at 

the Factor’s Price, No, 4, on the SOUTH SIDE 

of BLOOMSBURY-SQUAIIE, four doors from 

the top of Soiithampton-street, Holborn. 

Tiik IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
amiouiice to the Public, that the above House is 
their only Establisbineiit in this country; where 
the) continue to supply the Nobility, Gentry, atd 
itlie Public, with WARRANTED gravs-bieaehad 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the lievt fabric and 
colour, at a price considerably lower than they caa 
be priM ured through any other medium. They 
also engage to return the purchase money should 
any fault appear. Good Irish Bills and Bank of 
Irelmid Notes taken as usual. Country aod Towa 
Orders ptiiictually attended to. 

AGENTS. 

J. D<>N0VA1V,4, RIoniiiKhiiiy.squ.'irv, London. 

John DoYte, ai, St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 
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Ahk rr^iK'Ctfully ittfurmt'd, they itiay be 

S. Unwin's General EquiimieiU VV«rehou 8 e» 57 , 
Lombftr^oSlreett «’)tb every RcquiBiie for the Vi>y. 
Hf^e and their Use in the Country: Calieo Shirto, 
Linen ditto. Cravats, Dressing-Gowns, Jean Jark- 
eti oimI Trowsers, Towels, Table Linen, Sheets, 
Hosiery, Dresstng-Cnses, Swords, Sashes, Kpau* 
lettes, Brush'Cases, Wriiiii^-Desks, Sea-Betldiu^, 
Builoek Trunks, tkc —Unwin, having the su- 
|ierintendetice of the Ladies' Department, solicits 
those who are preparing their Equipments, to visit 
her Show>Rooms, and inspect her extensive Stuck 
of Dresses, ready-made l^inen^ &c. on the lowest 
wholesale tcriDs. Noennnexion withoiiy other house. 

r5ce^rDcfeHAr.i;s PATENT STARCH.) 

Tiic ol\ject of this important invention is to 
extract all Colouring Matterfroin the Wheat tii the 
manufacture of Starch, which has hitherto given a 
yellow dye to Linen, &c. An etfeclual remedy for 
this evil was never tiefore discovered, and as the nd- 
dkioa of Blue has become a genml expedient to 
conceal, rather than to remove it, a perfect white 
has neither been obtained nor expected by ordinary 
means. The white or French Staitrli (that is, sim¬ 
ply Starch without Blue,) 18 got into disuse, being 
of a dirty yellow colour: whereas the Faleiit Siareli 
is of an almost d.-izzliiig whiteness, and being pii> 
ritied from all grosser substance, is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, exceedingly clear and lieuuti- 
fol, and or superior strength. The Patentee was 
led I0 this dlscoveiy in reference to Urtingand Co V 
Lttce Cflftcsm (in which he is a Partner); and they 
have found it of incalculable iiae in preserving the 
colour, and giving a irOosparent qohliiy to their 
Laoe, as it does to Mnsliii, Linen, To be ob¬ 

tained of every respectable Dealer iu Town and 
Country, or, in convenient Packages, nt G. F. 
URLlNGaiid Co.'soa/y lAice'lVarefiousein Zaindon, 
I47t Strand, near Somerset-Hnose. 

CAUTION'TO THE PUDLlC: 

As there is a great demand fur BE A H\S (i K EAS E, 
a Person has the pretension lo say that he is the 
osly Proprietor of the genuine article, when in 
foct lie is perhaps the only one that has not fiie 
gmuine Bear's Grease; but if the purchasers will 
give themselves the trouble of smelling it with nt- 
tentiow, they wMl eusily discover the deception, his 
composition being a mixture of Oil of Almonds, 
Lard, and Mutton Suet, perfumed with a 
little BeCgamoi, which, fvom having analyzed, J 
Delcroix can assert as a fact. 

Snell coinpositioa, in lieu of being benefici.il lo 
the presarvation or growth of the Huir, has a deci¬ 
dedly Contrary effect; Oil of Almonds, in particu¬ 
lar, being of a very desiccative nature, and not 
of n tratritlve one: wliertfas gen vine Bear's 

[Grease 


Grease certainly may be regarded as one of the 
best artK^ for promoting the growth of'tbe llmr. 
Tlicrefoiw, to prevent the Public from falling into 
error by using such irmlntions, which are sn insult¬ 
ing to the cotnmoa understanding, and m oriler to 
detect the spurious from the genuine Bear's Grease, 
J. DEI.CR 0 IX begs to give a brief descriptron of it. 

The fat of the annual, when he receives it in 
CBsks fivini Russia, is rattier offensive, atwl of a 
yellow rcddtsh'hue#; hut when puiitied, if reset^des 
veiy inuch the mixluie of VeuI Fat and Beef [Vlur- 
row, with less of tioge; and silt hough It is of mo¬ 
derate consistence, yet it is of an oily and licU 
iiutuie. 

To he had genuine and well perfumed, in various 
sized pots, of J. DFl.rRoiX, Perfumer to (he Uoyul 
Family, l.'iB, New Hood street (removed from 3J, 
Old Bond street); anti sold, with bis Nome, by all 
the principal Perfumers and Halr-Di*esser.s in the 
United Kingdom; und where qImi may lie hod his 
admired ESPRIT DE LAVANDE AtIK MILLK- 
FLEURS, BOUUUET DU ROI (G. IV) and 
every other article of his superior and much cele- 
hraleil FOREIGN PF.UFUMERV. 

GIl FORD’n i RUIT LOZKNGEn, 

For Coughs, HoHrseiicss, and Sore-Throats, are 
allowed to be the pleosantest and most etreclual re¬ 
medy in use; nod the recommendation of the most 
eminent of thefaciiHy is the most eonvincing proof 
of the superior efficacy of this preparation, which 
possesses, in a pure and highly concentrated state, 
all the medical virtues of the recent fruit. In fo- 
vers they are cooling, and in sore-throats and 
coughs they are particularly henetteial, as they al¬ 
lay inflanmmtion, prouiole expectoration, and may 
be taken with advantage by the most delicate con¬ 
stitution. 

PiTpai'cd and soW, wholesale and retail (only), by 
Gifporu, Chemist, 104 , Strand, in boxes at Is. l^d. 
and each; and retail by most venders iu the 
kingdom. 

As ub«»ve, also, niny lie had, Gifford's In dELI- 
Bf.K or Permanent Ink, for marking Linen, &e. 
with a p<'u; allowed to be a very superior prepa¬ 
ration, uairaiiliNl not to wash out or injure the 
cloth, in cases ut qd. each. Also Gifford's 
C4RBONATED Powder for making Soda Wa¬ 
ter; his Genuine Aperient Seidmtz PowDEiis 
and Aerated Powders for making Lemonade 
and Ginoeh Beer. Gifford's Cachou dk 
Rose and Acidulated Rose Lozbniies; and 
aUo his Oriental Vegetable Aati-ScoREtr- 
TIC Tooth-Powder, Antibilious Pills, &c. 
Ike. 

N. B. To obtain cilluTof the above genuine, he 
careful to ask for Gifford's Preparation, uiul ob¬ 
serve bis name and address on the wrapper or label 
of each box nr cane. 

Genuine Otto OFRoSES,in elegant bottles, from 
.ts. to 41 .4s. each 


MAOAMfc: iaRAUD'8 weaning liniment 

iW rtduoing ike Miik ‘u/ften Children are takdnfrem the Breast, for Miik’-Abecemes, and all 
Kinde Inflammations, Bruises, and Tumours to wAzcA the Breast ts subject. 

Tuts h a practice too welt known to mothers and nurses to need any coro<iietit: it is a^o 
well known, that it frequently proves very tedious and iroubie.'^ome to reduce its natural 
Mcretions: a variety of applicatimts have been rcsiK-ted lo for that purpose; must of these 
nmpOntien^ ftre in iheir operation very slow and frequently very unpleasant, Madartse 
GIRAUD'S LINIMENT will be found to be a speerly, safe, und effectual application for 
the above purposes. L^t the Breast cuniain what quantity uf Milk it may, ia the space of 
three or foor days it will entirely disappear, and the Breast become soft and supt^. I 
Sold, by the Proprietor's appointment, at Mr. Ei^wauds* Medicine-Wareliouse, 67, on 
the Footway, St. Puura Church-yard, London, in Pots, price 2s. 6d. 
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WOBUKN ABBKV, Bl.DFOKDSHIHr, 


THE SICAT OF THE 


DUKE OF BEDFOISD. 


WonuiiN AiUiLY was founded in 
1145 by Hugh de Bolebcck, a ba¬ 
ron who had large possessions in 
the vicinity, for mcMiks of the Cister¬ 
cian order. On the suppression of j 
religious houses, its revenues, accord-! 
ing to Dugdalc, amounted to <391/. 
8^. Ill the first year of Edward V I. 

it was granted, with many other ec¬ 
clesiastical estates, to Sir John, after¬ 
wards Lord Russell and Earl of 
13e<lford, who had been honoured 
with several employments liy Henry 
VIII. In his family the possession 
has ever since remained. 

The extensive and magnificent 
mansion, which stands on the site of 
the old al>bey, was erected by John, 
the fourth duke of the Russell fami¬ 
ly. Tlie ground-plau forms a square 
of more than 200 feet, containing a 
quadrangular court in the centre. 
The original mansion has experien- | 
ced many considerable alterations and 
improvements, |>articularly in the thue | 
of the predecessor of the present no¬ 
ble owner; and Henry Holland dis¬ 
played much taste and talent in the 
designs for the additional buildings, 

which were executed under his direc¬ 
tion. 

Vol IV. No. XXIIL 


Tlie west front is of the Ionic or¬ 
der, with a rusticated basement. The 
principal floor on this side consists of 
a saloon, state bed-room, drawing 
and dining-rooms. The south con¬ 
tains the library, breakfast-room, and 
the duke and duchesvs*s apartments; 
the east the vestibule, servants’ offi¬ 
ces, &c.; and the north the rrencli 
bed-rooms and vainous other diani- 
hers. Most of the apartments are 
embellished with fine paintings, a- 
inong which, portraits form a very 
prominent feature, 'i'he gallery, in 
which most of tiiem arc placwf, is 
111 feet long, 17 widt*, and 15 liigli. 

Among the Rritisli portraits are 
the following: 

Queen KUzaUetb, reprc9oiite«l with a fan 
of fcailuTs in licr loft hand, and a ring: 
her thuiirh. 

Lady Jaoe Seymour. 

Que.(Mi Mar}’, by Sir Antonio More. 

Killigrew, (‘ommonly called ChaiioB the 
Second’s Jester. 

William Lord UushiII, that mrmornhlo 
victim to the intrisruos of .in .ihanduned court. 

Sir Nicholas Itacoii^futlicr of Ixird Ciian>- 
ccllor Uaoun. 

Edwani Clinton, Karl of Liticolii. by Cor- 
nelms Kotcl; and tudy F.Uzabcth FUzk*'- 
rald, third wife of that noblmnaii, better 
known a:i the Faxr (jcraldine. 

Edward Courteney, the hist Earl of De¬ 
vonshire, hv Sii Antonio Moio, 

L l' 


\ 
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Vhilip of Spain and Queen Mary» 1| 

Sir William Russell, K. B afterwards ere- 
atc'd Kavlof Bedford by King William, paint¬ 
ed by Biiwitzer; and supposed to be the on* 

)y picture ill Ruglandby thutdlti^t. i| 

Liidy Anne f'arr, wife of the preceding. j 
Francis, fourth K.iri of Bedford, the prin- , 
cipal promoter uf the plan for draining the \ 
lens siiiee called the Bedford Level. 

Sir IMitlip Sidney, in his 22d year. | 

lieorgc Digby, Karl j>f Bristol, and Sir ! 
Wiiliuin Hmseli, mentioned above, in one '> 
picture. 

Lady Cook, wife of Sir Anthony Cook, 
tutor to F.dwurd VI. and mother of the four 
learned females, Lady Burleigh, I.ady Bu- , 
con. Lady Bussell, and Mrs. Killigrew. j 
Robert Karl of Es.scx. 

General Monk, aftei wards Duke of Albe¬ 
marle. 

Henry Panvers, Earl of Danhy. 

William (’ccil, Lord Burleigh, the favour¬ 
ite minister of Queen Fdizabeth. | 

Christiana, Countess of Devonshire; a la¬ 
dy of distinguidlied abilities, and in her youth 
the Platonic mistress of the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, who wrote a Volume of poems in her 
praise. 

Thomas Wi iotheslcy,Eail ofSonthampton. 
Rachel Lady Russell, wife to the patrio- ] 
tic martyr, William Lord Russell, whose ex¬ 
cessive giicf for the fate of her husband is ! 
supposed to have occasioned her subsequent 
blindness. { 

Henry Percy, Earl of Northuinbeiland. 
Henry Earl of Southampton, the patron | 
of Shakspearc. j 

Lucy Countess, of Bedford, so celebrated 
by Spinser, Bcii .loiison, Daniel, Donne, and 
the other wits of her day. 

The Earls of Salisbury and Exeter, sons 
to Cecil, Lord Buileigh 

Sir Nicholas TIuoektnorton, 

Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the chivalric 
favourite of Henry Vill. 

Margaret Countess of Cumbciland, daugh¬ 
ter to Fiancis second Earl of Bedford, and 
mother of the spiiited Aniic Clifford. 

Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and | 
his countess, daughter to the same Francis 
Earl of Bedford. 

Francis second E.arWof Bedford, whose li¬ 
berality led Quceii Elizabeth to say, that he 
made all the beggars. 

Sir Francis Russell, his son, slain by the 
Scots on a day of truce at a border meeting. 
Giles, Lord CItandos. 

The young and handsome Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth. 


James F.arl of Carlisle. 

Sir Edward Stradling. 

The learned Lady Anne Askew, who, for 
her religion, was barbarously burnt at tho 
slake, at the arbitrary bidding of the king, 
Henrv Yill. 

to 

Comptroller Rogers, anno a:tat,69. 

Sir William Russell, Lord-Deputy of Ire¬ 
land, whose gallant behaviour at the battle 
of /utpheu IS so singularly set forth by 
Stowein his Chromde, 

Ivatcliffe, Earl of Sussex. 

John Uusstdl, the first Earl of Bedford of 
that name; a finished gentleman, schuUr, 
soldier, and iicgociator. 

Sir Tlioiiias More. 

Algernon Percy, Lord High-Admiral of 
England. 

Elizabeth Marchioness of Tavistock, mo¬ 
ther to the present Duke of Bedford, as 
bridesmaid to the queen; a painting of cou- 
sununnte beauty, witii'h we in.ay perhaps ven¬ 
ture to pronounce the rhef-tVcnniTe of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds^ pencil. 

The saloon, drawing, and dining¬ 
rooms, whicli are of suitable dimen¬ 
sions for such a mansion, are adorned 
with capital paintings by eminent 
masters of tlie foreign schools, the 
principal of which are: 

Joseph interpictiug the BakerS Dream,and 
Flemish Girl, by Rembrandt. 

The Death of Abel, by Rnlieiis. 

Chiist in the Garden, by Annibal Caraoci. 

'J'lie celebrated Dogs of Titian. 

Hawking Party, by Paul Potter. 

Christ’s Vision, by Luca Giordano. 

Croup of sporting Angels, and a beautiful 
Madonna and Child, by Murillo. 

Albertos Miraiu^, a learned Dean of Ant¬ 
werp, by Vandyke. 

Benvenuto (^dlini, in liis youth, a curious 
and interesting painting. 

Adrian Paulido Pureja, commander of the’ 

; Spanish Armada, by Velasquez. 

Louis XV. of France. 

Various Flemish pieces by Teniers, Jan 
.Steen, Van Staverow, and Both. 

Two magical views, one of Nimoguen, by* 
Cuyp; and some magnificent landscapes by 
Claude, the Po»issins, Wilson, Uuysdael^ 
Salvator Rosa, Berghein, Pynaker, Wyiiaiits, 
and Ostade; with sca-picccs by Wouvcf- 
inaiis, Baekhuysen, Vande Capellc, and'De 
Vlujeii; and, finally, various subjects from 
the pencils of Schedoni, Mola, Castiglioin^ 
and Gucreino. 
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The Library, 50 feet long and 
wide, is stored witli a fine collection 
of books, and over the shelves are 
portraits of the moat eminent paint¬ 
ers. Those of Titian, Rembrandt, 
'J’intoretto, David Teniers the young¬ 
er, Rubens, Murillo, Frank Hals, 
Jan Steen, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
John Kupetzki, are said to have been 
painted by the artists themselves 
whose names they respectively bear. 

The Sculpture Gallery, built in 
1780, from the designs of Henry 
Holland, was originally intended for 
a green-house, and was converted to 
its present use, and its floor inlaid 
with Devonshire marble, in 1820. It 
is 138 feet in length, and 22 feet 7 
inches high. The valuable collection 
of marbles contained in this gallery 
has been described in a splendid vo¬ 
lume, accompanied with outline en¬ 
gravings, from drawings by Henry 
Corbould. The text is from the pen 
of the present Duke of Bedford, at 
whose expense the work was printed 
for private distribution; and from 
this source the subjoined particulars 
arc extracted. 

In the centre of the building are 
eight magnificent columns, support¬ 
ing a dome: each column consists of 
one entire shaft: they are all ancient, 
and were discovered in the excava¬ 
tions made at Rome by the late Mr. 
Brand, of the Hoo, Hertfordshire, 
Two of them are of breccia Aj'ri- 
cana, two of a variegated kind of 
alabaster, two of CipolHno marble, 
and two of Bigio. Their white mar¬ 
ble capitals are also antique, and 
were discovered in the same excava¬ 
tions; they are ofa very rich Compo¬ 
site order, containing ornaments add¬ 
ed to the combined decorations of 
the Ionic and Corinthian styles. 

At the east end of the Sculpture 


Gallery is the Temple of Liberty, 
and at the west end the Temple of 
the Graces. The visitor is conduct¬ 
ed into the gallery through a small 
ante-room, on the walls of which arc 
engravings of some of Canova’s most 
beautiful statues and groups of sculp¬ 
ture. Opposite to the entrance is a 
marble bust by Garrard of Mr. Hol¬ 
land, who built the gallery; and ano¬ 
ther bust by Chantrey of Nollekons, 
whose works adorn the interior of the 
Temple of Liberty, In the centre of 
this ante-room is an antique marble 
vase,four feet seven inches in lieiglit, 
and three feet four inches in its cx- 
tremeM'idth. This vase, discovcAdin 
excavating among the ruins of Hadri¬ 
an’s villa at Rome, is adorned with 
I sculpture round the bowl in very high 
! relief, representing eight Bacchic 
j genii employed in the labours and 
festivities of the vintage. 

On the walls of the gallery arc 
several ancient and modern sculp¬ 
tures in relievo, representing sub¬ 
jects illustrative of the mythology 
and epic poetry of Greece, 

The subjects of these relievos arc: 

Apollo Musagetes, Minerva, and the 
Muses. 

Triumphal Procession of Bacchus and 
Hercules. 

Achilles at Scyros. 

Death of the Boar of Calydpn. 

Luna and Endymion. 

Meleager and Atalanta. 

Symbolical Animal destroying a Deer. 

Bacchanalian Procession. 

Pliacdra and Hippolytus. 

Mythological basso-relievo. 

In a vaulted recess on the north 
side of the gallery stands the cele¬ 
brated Lanti vase. This magnificent 
production of ancient art is of very 
large dimensions, its diameter being 
six feet three inches, and its height, 
(exclusive of the plinth on which it 
L L 2 
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stands, six feet. It is of the very 
finest style of Grecian sculpture, of 
pure Parian marble, beautiful in its 
form, exquisitely and elaborately fi¬ 
nished, richly embellished with ap¬ 
propriate ornaments, and in a high 
state of preservation. The swelling 
part of this vase is surrounded by 
eight grotesque masks, affording a 
rich variety of comic features. They 
are such as were used in dramatic 
exhibitions at the festivals of Bac¬ 
chus; and they represent the heads 
of the Indian Bacchus, Silenus and 
Pan, and of Satyrs and Fauns, the 
ministers and attendants of the god 
of thp vintage. 

The Lanti vase was found in frag¬ 
ments, during excavations made in 
the ruins of Hadrian’s villa near 
Rome; and it has been restored to 
its original beauty by a very able art¬ 
ist. It passed into the collection of 
ancient sculpture belonging to the 
noble family of Lanti at Rome, 
from wliom it received its name. It 
was afterwards purchased by Lord 
Cawdor; but on account of the pro¬ 
hibition of the papal government to 
export works of art, its clandestine 
removal was attended with great dif¬ 
ficulty. At the sale of Lord Caw¬ 
dor’s effects, it was purchased by the 
predecessor of the present noble own¬ 
er. 

Opposite to the Lanti vase is a 
copy of the celebrated statue of the 
Apollo Belvedere, of the same size 
as the original, executed by PaccilU, 
an Italian sculptor, at the begimiing 
of the last century. 

Here are also antique statues of 
Bacchus, Minerva, Ceres, a Faun in 
bronze, terminating in a tapering 
square pedestal, and torsos of Venus 
and Apollo. The torso of Venus is 
a delightful specimen of Grecian art, 


I similar in its attitudes and forms to 
I the celebrated Cnidian statue; and it 
may vie with the Medicean Venus in 
: the happiness with which the sculptor 
! has conceived, and the perfection 
! with which he has represented, the 
Goddess of Love and Beauty. This 
torso was lately brought from France, 
and purchased by the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford: the head and ams had been 
restored by a modern artist; hut 
they so ill corresponded with the ex¬ 
quisite symmetry and grace of the 
original torso, that they have been 
removed since its arrival at Woburn. 
The vase and drapery introduced as 
a support to the figure are modern. 

We find here also antique busts 
of Antoninus Pius, Scptimius Seve- 
rus, ^lius Verus, Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, Trajan, Diaduminianus, Her¬ 
cules, Perseus, and Matidia, niece 
of the Emperor Trajan. 

This collection contains also some 
of the best works of the most eminent 
modern sculptors. 

By Chantrey there are two in al¬ 
to-relievo ; Hector recommending his 
Son to the Protection of the Gods^ 
and Penelopes Reluctance to pro* 
duce the Bow of Ulysses, 

By Thorwaldsen— The Wrath qf 
Achilles^ and Priam supplicating 
Achilles^ both in basso-relievo. 

By Westmacott— reproach* 
ing Paris, basso-relievo— Hero and 
Leander — Psyche; a delightful spe-t 
cimen of the perfection to which the 
art of sculpture has attained in Eng¬ 
land. The subject is taken from 
the episode of Cupid and Psyche in 
the Metamorphosis of Apuleius; and 
Psyche is exhibited at the moment 
of opening the mysterious casket, in 
which she has been enjoined to bring 
from Proserpine a recruit for tha 
charms of Venus, wasted in anxious 
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attendance on Cupid, while suffer¬ 
ing from the wound he had received 
from the burning oil of Psyche's lamp. 

The foundation of the Temple of 
Liberty was laid by Francis Duke 
of Bedford a short time before his 
death, and it was completed by his 
brother, the present duke. Its por¬ 
tico is copied from a beautiful little 
Ionic temple of Ceres, once standing 
on the banks of the Ilissus, and 
delineated in Stuart’s Remains of 
Athens. The architrave bears a Latin 
inscription, from the classic pen of 
the Rev, Dr. Parr, recording the 
object of the founder and the date 
of its erection. When the building 
was finished, it received the bust of 
Charles James Fox, by Nollekens, 
supported on a pedestal of Carraft 
marble, on which are inscribed the 
followinglines by Georgiana Duchess 
of Devonshire: 

Here 'midst the friends he loved, the man 
behold, 

In truth unshaken and in virtue bold. 

Whose patriot zeal and uiicorrupted mind 
Dared t:) assert the freedom of mankind; 
And whilst extending desolation far, 
Ambition spread the baneful flames of war. 
Fearless of blame, and eloquent to save, 
*Twas he—*twas Fox the warning counsel 
gave: 

Midst jarring contests steminM the tide of 
blood. 

And to the menaced world a sea-mark stood. 
Oh! had his voice in Mercy's cause pre¬ 
vailed, 

What grateful millions had the statesman 
hailed; 

Whose wisdom bade the broils of nations 
cease, 

And taught the world humanity and peace ! 
But though he failed, succeeding age s here 
The vain yet pious etfort shall revere; 

Boast in their annals his illustrious name, 
Uphold his greatness, and cuufirm his fame. 

Around the walls of the interior 
cell of the temple are marble busts 
by Nollekens of some of the most 
intimate friends of this eminent states¬ 
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man; viz, Earl Grey, Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale, Lord Robert Spencer, Lord 
Holland, General Fitzpatrick, and 
Mr. Hare. 

On the tympanum of the pediment 
of the portico of the temple is a 
beautiful allegorical group, composed 
by Flaxman, representing the God¬ 
dess of Liberty, Peace, and the Ge¬ 
nii of Plenty; and on the south 
front of the edifice is an alto-relievo 
by Westmacott, composed of infant 
Genii, with various emblems and at¬ 
tributes, illustrative of tlie progress 
of man from a state of nature to ci¬ 
vilized life, social intercourse, and 
rational liberty. 

The Temple of the Graces was 
erected in 1818 from designs by Mr. 
Jeffry Wyatt. In the centre of it is 
placed the exquisitely beautiful group 
of the three Graces, executed for 
the Duke of Bedford by Canova. 
In the vestibule are two niches, con^ 
taining beautiful little statues, one 
representing Lady Georgiana Eliza¬ 
beth Russell, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Bedford, sculptured at 
Rome by Thorwaldsen, when she 
was four years old; and the otlier 
Lady Louisa Jane, his grace’s se¬ 
cond daughter, the work of Chan- 
trey, who has represented her at 
the moment when she has taken up 
a favourite dove, and is pressing it 
to her bosdm. The whole figure 
seems animated with that natural 
and pleasing expression of character 
which gives to tliis artist’s statues of 
children a charm and an interest 
that such subjects never possessed 
before. 

The late and present owner of 
Woburn have been distinguished by 
their zeal for the promotion of the 
science of agriculture; and for many 
years an annual sheep-shearing was 
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held here, which was generally at¬ 
tended by three or four hundred 
persons, mostly of the highest rank, 
or eminent as fanners. The meeting 
lasted three or four days, during 
which various experimentswere made, 
anil considerable preKniums were de¬ 
voted to the encouragement of im¬ 
provements in agriculture. With 
this general attention to the further¬ 
ance of the science, it is not wonder¬ 
ful that his grace’s fam should be 
peculiarly deserving of the attention 
of all who feel interested in its ad¬ 
vancement. Every ingenious con¬ 
trivance to shorten labour, and every 
invention to facilitate useful opera¬ 
tions, arc here concentrated. The 


farmyard is replete witli convenien¬ 
ces: it contains barns, stables, fat- 
ting-houses, mills, and machinery for 
bruising malt and cutting chaft' for 
fodder. The water which works the 
latter is conveyed thither by pipes 
from ponds situated on the adjoining 
eminences. 

The park abounds with wood, and 
the ground being diversified with 
bold swells and a pleasing inequality 
of surface, affords many delightful 
prospects of forest scenery. It is 
well stocked with deer, and surround¬ 
ed with a brick wall eight feet in 
height, and about twelve miles in 
circumference. 


NEWSTEAD ABBICY, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Tllf: SiiAT OF UKUTFXANT-COLONKL WILDMAN. 


Among the numerous views which | 
we have hitherto presented to our j 
readers, it is presumed that few' will! 
be more acceptable than that present¬ 
ed in the accompanying engraving. 
Setting aside the deep regret occa¬ 
sioned by the death of the late Lord 
Byron, whose property and residence 
New'stead Abbey once was, it has 
not only become more interesting on 
that account, but as a relic of anti¬ 
quity it is entitled to particular at¬ 
tention. Although great alterations 
have been made in the conventual 
part of the building, the existing re¬ 
mains (especially the front of the 
abbey church) prove that it was one 
of the most elegant and chaste Go¬ 
thic structures in the kingdom. 

Newstcad Abbey appears to have 
been founded in the year 1170, by 
Henry II. It was dedicated to St. 
Augustine; but, like other religious 
institutions, w^as dissolved in the 
reign of IIeni 7 VIII. when its an¬ 


nual revenues were valued at 2201, 
It was then granted by the crowm to 
Sir John Byron, lieutenant of Sher¬ 
wood Forest, who converted part of 
the conventual buildings into a resi¬ 
dence; but it is to be lamented that 
the abbey church, the most beau¬ 
tiful part of them, was suffered to 
go entirely to decay. Newstead Ab¬ 
bey continued the property of the 
Byrons till a few years since, when 
the late noble bard sold the estate, 
according to report, with a view to 
assist the Greek cause, to Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Wildman, who w'as one 
of the aides-de-camp to the Marqujs 
of Anglesea. It is fortunate that the 
property has fallen into the hands of a 
gentleman possessing much taste, and 
who takes great pleasure in preserv- 
ing every relic of antiquity connect¬ 
ed wdth it. In the alterations which 
are now in progress, with a view to 
render Newstead Abbey a more com¬ 
fortable and spacious residence, a 
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close resemblance to the stjle of the - 
other part of the building is preserv- i 
ed, and when completed, they will 
have a majestic and beautiful appear¬ 
ance. 

The principal entrance or hall 
was formerly the crypt, tlie arches of 
which are extremely fine: it is con¬ 
nected with the cloisters which lead 
to the principal apartments. The 
inner court, with its several Gothic 
windows, over one part of which 
some luxuriant ivy is entwined, has 
a grand effect. The ancient chapel, 
which is connected with the cloisters, 
has been completely repaired, and 
although it has a sombre effect, can¬ 
not fail to excite the most lively emo¬ 
tions. Over the cloisters is a spaci¬ 
ous gallery, which leads to the draw¬ 
ing-room and other apartments: tlicy 
contain a few valuable paintings, and 
other works of art, besides some ar¬ 
ticles which belonged to the late 
Lord Byron. 

It appears from one of his earliest 
poems, that not only the abbey itself 
was much neglected by his ancestors, 

but the grounds also; 

Through thy battlements, Ncwstcad, the 
hollow winds whistle; 

Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to 
decay; 


In thy once-smiling gardens the hemlock and 
thistle 

Now choke \tp the roses that blooniM in the 
way.** 

Nothing can exceed the fine state 
of cultivation into which the gardens 
have since been brought. In the cen¬ 
tre of them is a beautiful fish-pond, 
with raised borders around it, plant¬ 
ed with the most choice shrubs; here 
is also the tomb erected by the late 
Lord Byron as a memorial of his fa¬ 
vourite Newfoundland dog, which 
makes a conspicuous appearance. It 
is impossible to conceive the many 
beautiful scenes which here present 
themselves, with occasional glimpses 
of the abbey. 

In the front of the abbey is a ve¬ 
ry spacious lake, whose banks are 
crowned with some exceedingly fine 
plantations, from which rises a noble 
Gothic castellated tower. 

Newstead Abbey is situated in a 
beautiful romantic valley, about nine 
miles from Nottingham, and five from 
Mansfield. The road to it is formed 
througli some extensive wild planta¬ 
tions, which abound with game. 

For the above particulars and de¬ 
sign, wc are indebted to Mr. F. W. 
L. Stockdale. 


FISII-CONCERT. 


LiKUTKNANTWiiiTfijin hisVoyage 
to Cocliinchina, gives an account of 
a singular phenomenon which occur¬ 
red to him while sailing up the river 
Donnai to the city of Saigon. 

In the morning of October 3d, 
says he, we found the stream con¬ 
tracted to the breadth of half a mile, 
and that we were lying just below the 
junction of two rapid rivers. A large 
fleet of coimtry vessels was moored 
near us, waiting like ourselves the 


return of the flood-tide; and the con¬ 
stant occurrence for a full hour of a 
line of others, in almost regular suc¬ 
cession, appearing round a point 
above, and passing us-in their way 
down the river, was novel and inter¬ 
esting. We did not think of count¬ 
ing their number till many had pass¬ 
ed, but conjectured that tliere might 
be from sixty to seventy in all. 

The flood coming in about ten 
o’clock, we again weighed, and a few 
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moments opened to us a view of a 
large sheet of water, bearing the ap¬ 
pearance of a capacious estuary, with 
the foam of numerous conflicting cur¬ 
rents rippling upon its sorfhce. This 
our linguist informed us was Nga 
Bay, or Sete Bocas (Seven Mouths), 
into which we weip mpidly borne by 
a strong tide: a pleasant breeze from 
the north filling our loftiest sails, 
which overtopped the surrounding 
forests, we were not long in passing 
it. 

The prospects from this noble ba¬ 
sin, though possessing few features 
of the sublime, were beautiful and 
romantic. Lofty and venerable trees 
crowned the points fonned by the 
effluence of the several streams, 
which, branching in various direc¬ 
tions, like so many radii from a centre, 
presented to view long vistas, fringed 
on each side with foliage of different 
shades of verdure; while their polish¬ 
ed surfaces reflected with chastened 
beauty the varied tints of the im¬ 
pending forests. 

From the contemplation of this fas¬ 
cinating scene, our attention was di¬ 
verted to a new and curious pheno¬ 
menon. Our ears were, saluted by a 
variety of sounds, resembling the 
deep bass of an organ, accompanied 
by the hollow guttural chant of the 
bull-frog, the heavy chime of a bell, 
and the tones which imagination' 
would give to an enormous Jew's 
harp. This combination produced 
a thrilling sensation on the nerves, 
and, as we ftmoied, a tremulous mo¬ 
tion in the vessel. The excitement 
of great curiosity was visible on eve¬ 
ry white face on board, and many 
were the sage speculations of the 
sailors on this occasion. Anxious to 
discover the cause of this gratuitous 
concert, 1 went into the cabin, where 


I found the noise, which I soon as¬ 
certained to proceed from the bottom 
of the vessel, increased to a full and 
uninterrupted chorus. The percep¬ 
tions which occurred to me on this 
occasion were rimilar to those pro¬ 
duced by the torpedo, or electric eel, 
which I had before felt. But, whe¬ 
ther these feelings were caused by 
the concussion of sound, or by actu¬ 
al vibrations in the body of the ves¬ 
sel, I could neither then nor since 
detennine. Ifi a few moments the 
sounds, which had commenced near 
the stem of the vessel, became gene¬ 
ral throughout the whole length of 
the4)ottom. 

Our linguist informed us, that our 
admiration was caused by a shoal of 
fish, of a flat oval form like a floun¬ 
der, which, by a certain conformation 
of the mouth, possesses the power 
of adhesion to other objects in a 
wonderful degree, and that they were 
peculiar to the Seven Mouths. But 
whether the noises we heard were 
produced by any particular construc¬ 
tion of the sonorific organs, or by 
spasmodic vibrations of the body, he 
was ignorant. Very shortly after 
leaving the basin, and entering the 
branch through which our course 
lay, a sensible diminution was per¬ 
ceived in the number of our musical 
fellow-voyagers, and before we had 
proceeded a mile, they were nosruMre 
heard. 

Lieutenant White adds, that in his 
passage up the Donnai river, thou¬ 
sands of monkeys were seen and 
heard gambolii^ and chattering in 
the trees; and with the glass lie could 
perceive several of them percdiefd 
ampng the foliage, »irveying with 
great apparent interest the novel 
spectacle which his ship' presented 
to their view. 
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i’HE MASQUERADE. 

(Concluded from p. 308.) 


IsABKtr^A MARchMONT was the 
daughter of the late General March- 
mont, who, dying when she was only 
eighteen years of age, left her to 
tlie guardianship of her brother, with 
a fortune of 20,000/. at her own dis¬ 
posal when she came of age. That 
brother, till within the last twelve 
months, had been all that was gene¬ 
rous and good. Unfortunately he 
became acquainted with Sir George 
Mordaunt, who obtained an unac¬ 
countable ascendency over him; and 
by initiating him into all the fashion¬ 
able follies and vices of town, soon 
caused him, first to neglect, next to 
envy, on account of the large fo);tudb 
his father had left her, and then to 
plot the ruin of his sister. The 
artless girl wept when she came to 
this period of her story, to think 
that her natural protector should 
have thus deserted her. 

Sir George Mordaunt was a needy 
gamester: he pillaged young March- 
mont himself, and was again the dupe 
of cleverer villains than himself. At 
length Marchmont, having lost all 
the ready money which he could pos¬ 
sibly raise, became Sir George’s debt¬ 
or in a sum, to pay which would 
have been utter ruin. It was then 
that this accomplished knave pro¬ 
posed to Marchmont to liquidate 
his debt of honour'by making him 
the husband of Isabella; the high 
spirit of the brother fired at the 
first suggestion of making his sister 
the victim to his necessities, or ra¬ 
ther tq hisfdlies; but he soon suffer¬ 
ed himself to be persuaded by the 
artful Mordaunt, that he was con¬ 
sulting not only her honour but her 
Vol. IF. No. XXIII. 


happiness by complying with bis 
wishes. On the first mention of the 
subject to Isabella, she, however, pe¬ 
remptorily refused' to become the 
wife of Sir George, to whom she 
had taken that sort of dislike which 
the modest senritive mind intuitive¬ 
ly feels for the dissolute and deprav¬ 
ed. He ceased for that time to urge 
her upon the subject; but becoming 
deeper and deeper involved in the 
toils which Mordaunt had spread 
for him, he at length became anxious 
to conclude the marriage, and used 
every means short of force to in¬ 
duce his sister to comply, but in 
vain. 

Isaballa had often expressed a 
wish to go to a masquerade, and her 
brother consented to accompany her 
to that memorable one at which I 
was present. . Isabella chose the be¬ 
coming dress of a Swiss peasant, and 
her brothe^went in a domino. They 
had scarcely entered the room when 
they were joined by the Highlander, 
who proved to be no other than Sir 
George Mordaunt. lie led her to 
that part of the room where myselfand 
Madeline had observed the group; 
and in a few words he told her, that 
her brother was a ruined man if she 
didnot consent to become his wife. 
In vain she offered to surrender her 
fortune, if that would save him; but 
her beauty and accomplishments had 
raised a passion in the breast of Sir 
George—it would be a degradation 
of the noble passion of love, how¬ 
ever, to call it by that name—which 
could only be satisfied by the pos¬ 
session of her person as well as of 
her fortune; and it was his making 
Mm , 
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that declaration in peremptory terms 
which caused Isabella to evince that 
emotion by which the attention of 
myself and Madeline was excited. 

She returned home that evening 
with her brother, who told her, as 
she chose to refuse the eligible of¬ 
fer he had obtained for*her, he 
should use the authority of a guar¬ 
dian, and take such steps as would 
secure her honour; hinting, that a 
low and degrading attachment pre¬ 
vented heracceptance of Sir George’s 
proposals. She repelled the insi¬ 
nuation with disdain, and implored 
her brother by the memory of their 
parents not to sacrifice her to Mor- 
daunt: he was, however, inexorable, 
and on their arrival at home, he lock¬ 
ed her up in a room, from whence 
he declared she should never issue, 
except to become the wife of his 
friend. Here she had remained in 
close confinement till the day on 
which we met. On that morning 
her brother had summoned her down 
stairs, and told her to prepare for a 
journey. Resolved not to irriUite 
liim, she ol)eyed; and when her lit¬ 
tle prcfparations were completed, he 
accompanied her into the chaise, 
which was ready at the door. The 
blinds were drawn up, and she did 
not see by what road they left Lon¬ 
don. They rode for about four hours, 
during which time they changed 
horses three times. Soon after they 
had changed them the third time, 
the clmse stopped in the middle of 
the road, the.door was opened, her 
brother jumped out, and Mordaunt 
took his pli|^; when the door was 
again closed, and they drove off. 
Her brother had preserved an ob¬ 
stinate taciturnity, and to all her in- 
quu'ies as to where they were going 
had reified, that ste would soon 


know. The ^th now floabed upon 
her at once, that she was on the rood 
to Gotland with Mordaunt^ and the 
idea that her rep^jitation wag in bis 
power overcame her, and she faint¬ 
ed. It was some time before she re¬ 
covered, and when she did, it was 
only to misery. No offer of escape 
presented itself. Before they enter¬ 
ed a town, the blinds were invariably 
drawn up; aud once when she en¬ 
treated for leave to get out of the 
chaise, whilst the horses were chang¬ 
ing, be obtained her promise of si¬ 
lence by the most horrid threats. 
They continued travelling in this 
manner till I met them, and fortu¬ 
nately Succeeded in rescuing her from 
his power. 

a The interesting girl was much 
plea’sed when I informed her, that I 
was one of the party who had notic¬ 
ed her at the masquerade; and when 
we arrived at Holly-House, thejraok 
and cordial reception which my mo¬ 
ther and sister gave the fugitive, dis¬ 
sipated all her fears, aiKl restored 
her wonted serenity. The next morn¬ 
ing I proceeded to town, armed with 
proper authority from Miss March- 
mont to make her a ward in Chan¬ 
cery during the renuuning term of 
her minority, which was about nine 
months. I also found out Sir George 
Mordaunt, and knowing something 
more of his character and pursuits 
than he wished should be made pub¬ 
lic, he consented to forego his <^auos 
both on Miss Marcbmoot’g hand o^d 
her brother’s fortune, as the pricq^f 
my silence. Her brother aepon^pa- 
nied me into the .country, and 
dear girl was overjoyed at theresto- 
ration of her ou^n brother," as s^e 
called him; for she said be bad l^t 
been her brother whilst be wi^cd 
her to form that bated nwrisge. 
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Thtfy spfrnt a moftth idth my mother $ 
ftnd in that time the acquaintance so 
auspiciously formed vras ripened into 
friendship; and it is not linprobfld>]e 


tlmt it wHl end in a trill nearer con¬ 
nection of the &tndie8. 

S.D« 


VILLAGE SKETCHES NEAR PARIS, 

No, HI. 


This is a great day in our village, ; 
la file p^ronale^ and we celebrate 
it gaily* I tay we, for in truth the 
hilarity of these people is catching, 
and it is impossible to see with what 
eagerness they give themselves up to i 
the enjoyment of the fitc, without 
becoming, in some degree, a par¬ 
taker of the pleasure it affords them. 
Turn where you will, nothing meets 
your eye but snuHng faces prome¬ 
nading in groups, stopping before 
the temporary boutiques to purchase 
fairings, or eagerly pressing forward 
to enjoy a ride in the little vehicles 
whirled round by a wooden horse, 
or to witness the gambols of Punch 
and Judy, 

La fete patronatcy which lasts for 
three days, is the Saturnalia of the 
lower classes. No tradesman thinks 
of doing a stroke of work. Your 
gardener comes cap in hand, not to 
ask jou^ permission to join the re- 
vds, for that is always taken for grant¬ 
ed; but to inform you, that he is go¬ 
ing to have the honour of drinking 
70 «r health in the fair, which is a 
'Crril intimation that he expects you 
to give hhn wherowirii to pay for 
his wine. If you dine early, the 
chances mre a hundred to one that 
the cook spoils your dinner in her ea¬ 
gerness to get to the &ir; and if you 
nave it late, it is equally probable 
that she makes you wait aa hour or 
bto, because she cannot prevail up- 
le'coiae back in tinie tis 


prepare it Have you a carriage, 
your horses are sure of three days' 
holidays, for it is impossible to catdi 
a glimpse of coachey any where but 
at the fair. Nobody, however, thinks 
of finding fault for the words Cest 
aujourdhui la fite patrouale furnish 
an ample excuse for the neglect of 
aU business. 

What a scene of triumph is tlie 
fair for the village coquette 1 how 
proudly does she display the various 
gifts which prove the superiority of 
her charms, or at least her adroitness 
in turning them to account! The 
pretty sautoir tied carelessly rotuid 
her throat; the new ribbons that adorn 
her bonnet; the ear-rings, beads, 
chains, with which she is almost as 
profusely decorated as an Otaheitean 
fashionable, are all presents from her 
rustic admirers, and are displayed 
by her with as much exultation aa a 
victorious general would feci in shew.- 
ing the colours of the enemy. Our 
rustic damsels vie with each other 
in tliis display; but there is one, and 
she too the prettiest of them, who 
has never yet been seen to exhibit a 
trophy of the kind: her only fairings 
were the modest gifts of her parents 
or of her grandfather. It is delight¬ 
ful to see her leading the old man 
up and down the fair, supportiiig 
bis feeble steps with the tenderest 
solicitude; now stopping to shew him 
any think that she thinks will please 
hkn^ thw winning her w&y threi^h 
Pd M 2 
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the crowd 4o get him a seat. All 
the compliments paid to herself, and 
they are numerous, are heard with 
the most perfect indifference; but 
the words, “ Truly you are as hearty 
as ever!”—“ How well you look!”— 

You are grown young again!” ad¬ 
dressed to her grandfather^ call up 
such a bright blush^ accompanied' 
with agiowing dimpled smile, and 
eyes dancing mth pleasure, as make 
her at the moment one of the loveli¬ 
est creatures 1 ever looked upon. 
Never were the epithets belle et bonne 
better applied than to this pretty 
rustic, whose family's story — (don't 
grumblC) good reader, it shall be a 
short one)—I am tempted to relate. 

Twenty-five years ago Jacques 
Perlet was the richest farmer in our 
village. His property was of his 
own acquiring, and he had two sons 
to inherit it. The eldest was extreme¬ 
ly industrious, frugal, and sober; the 
younger rather wild, and tainted with 
the despicable ambition of being the 
king of his company, but in the main 
good-hearted. Jacques, the elder 
brother, formed an attachment to 
Jeannette Cloud, the daughter of a 
labourer, the prettiest, and unques¬ 
tionably the most industrious, girl in 
the village. His choice displeased 
old Perlet, who positively forbade 
bim to think of the girl. What,” 
said he, have I been toiling and 
moUing all my life only to make mo¬ 
ney that thou and thy brother may 
enjoy it like gentlemen when my head 
is laid low? Ypu may marry women 
who would raise our family in the 
World; and wouldst thou unite thy-, 
self to one who has not a farthing, 
and .whose birth is even lower than 
thy own? Parbleu! do so if thou 
but not slsou of mine shalt thou 
enjoy* If thy brother marriea 


to please me, he shall have all; aOd 
if he don't, mort de ma rie, I'll find 
heirs I M'arrant me.” 

' This declaration w^ a thunder** 
bolt to poor Jacques, then in his 
nineteenth year: he submitted, how¬ 
ever, to the will of the proud old 
man; but ho could not resolve to re¬ 
nounce his Jeannette. However, 
though he considered himself bound, 
he left her free; and when the law 
made him at twenty-one the master 
of his own actions, she was still 
disengaged, and as much attached 
to him as ever. 

The young man threw himself at 
his father’s feet; he pleaded hiacause 
with all the eloquence that a true and 
tender affection could inspire. “ The 
family of Jeannette,” said he, have 
been distinguished even for centuries 
past for their honesty. She is her¬ 
self the best daughter and the most 
hard-working girl in the village. We 
shall have youth, health, and love to 
begin with; add to them your con¬ 
sent and your blessing, that of hea¬ 
ven will follow it, and we shall re¬ 
quire no more to enable us to provide 
for ourselves.” 

“ Never!” replied the inexorable 
Perlet, “never! Marry if you will, 
but neither my blessing nor consent 
shall accompany your union.” Five 
years more passed away; the affec¬ 
tion of the young people continued 
luiabated, but the situation of Jean¬ 
nette was changed; she had lost both 
her parents, and was upon the point 
of going as servant tp a &rtner i|i 
the neighbourhood. Jacques went 
to the cure, who was looked up ip 
as a father by all the parishioners; 
they had a long conversation m pri¬ 
vate, and as soon os the young tnaii 
left him, ,the venerable eocksiastic 
hast^d^ta the house of F^lfiti 
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All bis influence was exerted forihe 
lovers^' but in v^; he could only 
succeed in inducing the old man to 
declare, that though he would never 
consent to the marriage, he would 
lay no malediction on his son for 
contracting it. He was determined 
never to aid or assist him in any way, 
but at the same time he neither wish¬ 
ed him harm, nor would do him any 
if he had the power. “ Hard-heart¬ 
ed old man,'* said the cure indignant¬ 
ly as he quitted him, “ you break i 
the bonds of nature, and disunite! 
yourself from a worthy and dutiful 
son. Take care that you do not one 
day repent the saciifice you have; 
made to avarice and ambition." 

Jacques took a^small farm, mar¬ 
ried his Jeannette, dfid began house¬ 
keeping in the most frugal and hum¬ 
ble style. Oliver, the second son, 
also married soon after: his wife was 
a woman of good family; she had 
also some fortune. As she valued 
herself exceedingly upon her birth, 
it was some time before she would 
listen to the addresses of Oliver, and 
as the old man was exceedingly de¬ 
sirous of the match, he offered at 
last to make over all his property 
to his son, on condition of receiv¬ 
ing a moderate annuity for his life. 
While this project was in agitation, 
Jacques heard of it; he flew to his 
father, and besought him not to part 
with his property in his lifetime. It 
is not on my own account that I 
speak,” cried he, “ but on thine, my 
father. 1 know my brother's heart 
is good; I know that he can be bound 
dowa to the payment of the annu¬ 
ity; but remember, tiuit he is not 
industrious, that he loves pleasure, 
and has no economy. O my father, 
mk not then the chance of being' 
1^ destitute in thy old age!" > 


V If I am," said the old man with 
a laugh of derision, I shall not 
come to you for bread." 

The marriage took place. It was 
agreed that tlie father should live 
with the young couple; but in a little 
time Madame Periet discovered that 
her father-in-law's manners were so 
vulgar, and his ways altogether so 
very disagreeable, that she thought 
it better he should go; and as he, 
on his part, found that there was no 
living with a woman who was so ig¬ 
norant, that she knew nothing of 
the business of a farm; so idle, that 
she passed all her time in dressing 
and gadding about; and who, to crown 
all, had so little affection for her own 
relations, as to say you instead of 
thou whenever she addressed them, 
they parted. 

Periet now began to feel that his 
old age was joyless and solitary, but 
he comforted himself with the idea 
that he had at least aggrandized his 
family, and that he was placed above 
want. His annuity was regularly 
paid, and if Oliver did not come very 
often to see him, his behaviour when 
he did was that of an affectionate 
son. But the marriage which the 
young man had contracted, in obedi¬ 
ence to the ambitious views of his 
father, turned out destructive to his 
happiness, and eventually to his pro¬ 
perty. His wife did not love him, 
and by her want of attention to his 
domestic comforts and her haughty 
airs she estranged him every day more 
and more from home. He became 
connected with a set of low gamblers, 
and before five years had elapsed 
he was a beggar. Every thing he 
had was seized, and his wife and fa¬ 
mily turned out into the street. 

Jacques' first care was to receive 
them into his bouse; his next to seek 
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Ills father, to whom he broke the 
dreadful news vnth the tenderest 
caution. The old man listened to 
him with an air of stupefaction. 

Rouse thyself, my father,” said he, 

and join with me in blessing that 
Providence who has given thee still 
a comfortable home.”—** What dost 
thou say, a home?”—“ Yes, and one 
where thou wilt be the sole master. 
Every thing has prospered with us; 
I am already rich enough to ])rovide 
all the comforts that thy declining 
years render necessary. My wife 
will cherish thee; my child will be 
the plaything and the solace of thy 
old age. Come then, father, come 
to share our happiness, and to give 
us the pardon and the blessing for 
which we have never ceased to lan¬ 
guish.” 

Perlet returned with liis son. He 
was met at the threshold by his daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, who, on her knees, and 
holding her infant in her arms, beg¬ 
ged the long-withheld blessing. It 
was cordially and sincerely bestowed. 
The old man took up his residence 


with them, and ftom that 
received from them every attention 
that filial love can bestow. The 
blessing of heaven continues 
honest Jatiques, who riot only 
vides for his father, but has enabled 
his brother to establish himself Ih a 
business by which he gams a dbberit 
maintenance. Jeanfiette, his only 
child, is, as he had predicted' she 
would be, the solace of her grandfa* 
ther*s age. She is also the joy of 
her parents, and the pride of our 
village. 

But, bless me, it is very late, and 
1 shall hardly have time to make niy 
toilette for the ball—not Mr. Mayor’s 
ball, good reader, but the dance on 
the green, wherd* every soul, young 
and old, in the^illage and its envi¬ 
rons, who do not disdain to be mer¬ 
ry, are at this moment assembled in 
their best attire and their best looks, 
with a firm resolution to fiance as 
well and as long as ever they can, in 
honour of la fete patronale of our 
village. 


THE LOITERER. 
No. XI. 


TO MK. NEVEUMOVK. 

il/r. Loixerku, 

1 .AM a very ill-used man; and 
what makes my case seem harder is, 
that every body persists in declaring 
I must be one of the happiest men 
in the world. Now certainly I must 
know my.owh feelings best; and I 
protest to you, that I am miserable, 
positively miserable, through the con¬ 
founded good-humour of my wife. 
This, you will say, is a startling as¬ 
sertion; ^but have a lUtle patience, 
.jU* I dp not prove the fact to a 
demonstration, it must be because 


you are, like all the rest of the world, 
unconvinceable. 

I have good health, a moder^ 
fortune, and, as every body says, an 
excellent wife. To do the woman 
justice, she has her good qualities, 
and if it were not for this tiresome 
equanimity of temper, we should live 
very well together. I manied, as I 
suppose most people do marry, lor 
I the sake of having a companion who 
I could participate in my feefings^ and 
I sharp ipy pleasures and troubles:^ 
,ao my dear moiety IS 

ready enough to take p^t in the 
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hut pmaJ^higly denies 
that 1 haye any aC.the latter. It is 
trui^ th^ ^ to essentials I have np 
cai^e to eomplaia of my lot; but you 
know very well, Mn Loiterer, that 
in every situa4;ion tricing circum¬ 
stances will occur to betray one into 
a hasty expression of fretfulness or 
ill-humour. As, however, I am tiot 
naturally peevish nor discontented, 
if my wife would but appear to en¬ 
ter into my cause of complaint, the 
liumour would subside of itseli': but 
no, sir, she piques herself on having 
a temper that nothing can ruffle; aiul 
not content with insulting me by pre¬ 
serving the most abominable calm¬ 
ness w'hile 1 am in a passion, she 
sets about reasoning me out of it 
forsooth; tells me 1 have no cause to 
complain; that the evil, whatever it 
is, exists only in my own imagination; 
that nobody can be better off than I 
am; and she generally winds up her 
harangue by declaring, thatit is avery 
great shame I am not more thankful 
for the happiness I enjoy. If any 
acquaintance is present, they are sure 
to take my wife’s side of the ques¬ 
tion ; and if I make any complaint of 
her in her absence, I am certain to 
be told she is in the right. But, 
sir, I say, she is not in the right; and 
I am convinced, that, with all her 
pretended mildness and moderation, 
she is no better than a downright 
despot at bottom, who would force 
me to be happy in spite of my 
teeth. However, I am resolved that 
she shan't have her way. 1 will 
stand up for the privileges of an 
Cnglishman; and among them, thank 
heaven! that of grumbling at all times 
and in all seasons is one of the fore¬ 
most. So I take this method of giv- 
ing ^public notice to madam, that I 
atn resohred not to be worried into 



happiness; tlmt I will enjoy as often 
as I please the satisfaction of declar¬ 
ing nij'self tlie most miserable dog 
in existence, and even of confirming 
it with a good round oath if I ple^e; 
and I protest, that if she attempts in 
any way to obstruct the performance 
of this my resolution, 1 shall leave 
her to be happy in her own way. I 
am, sir, your very obedient, 

Gui-goky Gnow't. , 

TO TUK LOlTiCUKK. 

Mr. Loitkreii, 

As it is evident from the ac¬ 
count you give of yourself, that your 
habits must be those of a quiet man, 
I flatter myself, that you will not re¬ 
fuse to insert the complaint of one 
who, after living twenty-five years in 
peace and harmony with every body, 
has, unfortunately, been drawn into 
the commission of matrimony, and 
by that one rash act excluded, as it 
should seem, from any thing like quiet¬ 
ness. My husband was represented 
to me before marriage by our mutu¬ 
al friends as one of the best men in 
the world, who had no fault on earth 
but a little hastiness of temper. I 
thought that this defect could not be 
very prejudicial to our happiness, as 
my disposition is remarkably placid, 
and I was certain that I should give 
him no cause to complain. But, 
alas! sir, he is one of those people 
who cannot live without complaint; 
cause or no cause, it is all the same 
to him. 

Is a tradesman Wanting in punc¬ 
tuality, does a servant*make the most 
trifling mistake, my gentleman throws 
himself into a fury, raves and swears 
at the offending party, and even re¬ 
proaches me, though I am not in 
any way concerned in the affiiir, with 
what he calU my provoking coolness. 
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One bad consequence of this vio¬ 
lence is, the entire derangement of 
durfemily economy; for thestfi*vants, 
very often seeing themselves unjust¬ 
ly bkmed by him, give the real cause 
of complaint, and I am forced to 
submit, or else be always changing. 
Another is, that these storms are so 
Sudden and so frequeht, that they 
keep my mind in a state of perpetual 
uneasiness. I must own that this is 
his only fault, for he is liberal, good- 
natured, and fond of me; and, on 
my part, I protest that I love him 
better than any thing but peace and 
quietness;^but as I cannot live if de¬ 
prived of these blessings, I must, if 
this perverse humour of his conti¬ 
nues, leave him to enjoy it alone. I 
should have communicated this reso¬ 
lution to him some time ago, but 
whenever I attempt to reason with 
him, he always flies out in such a 
manner, that it is quite impossible 
to have any thing like a quiet con¬ 
versation with him. As I know that 
he reads your paper, if you will have 
the goodness to insert my letter, it 
may perhaps be a means, if he 
teally has any affection for me, to 
recall him to his senses, I am, sir, 
yoUr most obedient servant, 

Gkiselda Gkowl^ 


TO THE LOITERER. 

Sir, 

I am an orphan of respectable 
parentage; my father had a post un¬ 
der government, which died with 
him, and as fajs death left me desti¬ 
tute, I thought myself very fortunate 
in receiving an invitation from Miss 
Specious, to reside with her as her 
fHend and companion. As she ha^d 
the reputation df being very gen^ 
itotis, and a^jpeared peribctly gdbd- 
humoured, I hoped that 1 should 


find a comfortable’ hbttie; but,’ ’ ala^! 
a short time sufficed td cbitrince ia^e 
that these hopes were ^effectly vain. 
Miss Speciods’ ambition is to make a 
figure; but as she isf bxtremdy fdhi 
of money, it is noit'without pain that 
she goes to the least expense. Thus 
while her house, her dress, and her 
public entertainments are all in the 
best style, she exerts, in all respects 
that do not come under the public 
inspection, an economy, or rather a 
parsimony, that is the tohiieht of all 
around her; and nobody suffers so 
much from this struggle between ava¬ 
rice and ostentation as my unfortu¬ 
nate self: for as she only took me 
to gratify her pride, sb her avarice 
is perpetually representing the ex¬ 
pense I am to her, and she tries to 
indemnify herself for it by employ¬ 
ing every moment of my time; but 
as I, unfortunately, have not the cle¬ 
verness to execute to her satisfaction 
the various and often conti‘adictory 
orders that she gives me, I am con¬ 
tinually assailed w'ith reproaches, 
which seem the more bitter, because 
I feel that they ate undeserved. 

It was stipulated that I should be 
treated in every respect as a gentle¬ 
woman, The list, which I am about 
to give of my employments, will shew 
you how well this stipulation hats 
been observed. I rise very early, 
and occupy myself till breikfkst-timfe 
in mending her best laces and mus¬ 
lins, or in some other kind of riec- 
dle-work that requires particular near¬ 
ness. I then make the cof^e fdr 
breakfast, because she does not choose 
to intrust it to the servants, who, she 
thinks, Would pilfer it. When break¬ 
fast is over, Miss Specioiia yants 
something from 'Flfpt’s, 6t a 
fruft' f^m\Cbycnt:-Gra;r3^!^ 
or perhaps a“^'£lfl6keh1rrbm 
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poulteret:*s wbpm ahc had discover¬ 
ed about thre^ milea from our house. 
These commissions can be intrusted 
to nobody but me. But then also 
there are a variety of jobs equally 
in a hurry for me to do at home, 
such as remodelling her bonnets, I 
fresh trimming her gowns, reading 
the newspapers, combing the lap- 
dog, and assisting at the composition 
of the pie or pudding, for fear the 
cook should make free with part of 
the materials. After fidgeting for 
a quarter of an hour, Miss Specious 
decides that the out-door affairs must 
be first attended to, and I am dis¬ 
patched accordingly, with a hundred 
charges to make all possible haste, 
but at the same time to get every 
thing as cheap as I can. 

Well, sir, I go, hurry back almost 
fainting with heat and fatigue, and 
am saluted with a volley of reproaches 
for my long absence in the first 
place, and for the shameful prices I 
have given for whatever I have bought 
in the next. No moment of rest is 
allowed, no refreshment offered me; 
to work I set directly in some way or 
other till the dinner-hour arrives; 
and if we dine alone, which is gene¬ 
rally the case, the meal is sure to be 
a slender one, for Miss Specious has 
a horror of seeing young people 
eat heartily. Middle-aged persons 
indeed, she says, want something of 
extra nourishment to support their 
failing strength, for which reason 
she eats heartily of animal food, and 
drinks wine and porter; while I am 
almost entirely restricted to bread 
and vegetables, washed down with 
what my patroness calls the most 
wholesome of all beverages, spring 
water; and even of this slender diet 
X am forced to eat so moderately, 
IV. No. XXIIL f 


I tliat I often rise from table with ludf 
a meal. 

Well, sir, as soon as the cloth is 
removed, I resume my employment, 
unless we happen to have company. 

^ in which case I am permitted to em¬ 
ploy myself in fancy-w'ork fur my 
patroness; and if any of the compa¬ 
ny is good-natured enough to try to 
draw me from my work. Miss Spe¬ 
cious never fails to say, in a tone of 
the most perfect kindness, “ It is la¬ 
bour in vain to talk to Sophia; for 
the dear girl is so very obstinate, that 
she will ply the steel-bar incessantly, 
though she knows I do not like to 
see her slave in such a manner.” I 
was once so completely imposed on 
by the natural and easy manner iii 
w'hich she spoke, as to put by my 
work; but she took care, after the 
departure of the guests, to make me 
pay pretty clearly for tlie folly I had 
been guilty of in believing her. 

Take what pains I may in my va¬ 
rious occupations, I never have the 
gratification to acquit myself to the 
satisfaction of Miss Specious; but as 
her discontent is expressed only wlieii 
w'e are alone, her servants coiisider 
me as a high favourite and confidante; 
and as they think, though unjustly, 
that I am a spy upon their conduct, 
they revenge themselves accordingly, 
by inflicting upon me every mortifi¬ 
cation in their power, and those, I 
assure you, arc not a few. It is now 
nearly two years that I have borne 
this kind of life without any com¬ 
plaint, nor should I now have made 
any, hut for a circumstance which 
renders it impossible for me to go 
on much longer. I have no fixed 
salary; for Miss Specious said, she 
preferred making me presents from 
time to time, iiecauseshc could in 
N N 
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that way recompense my services 
without wounding my feelings; but 
the presents that I have received 
from her are wholly inadequate to 
the expense which, in conformity to 
her orders, I am obliged to be at for 
my dress. Having mentioned this 
several times to no -purpose, I have 
resolved to try whether I cannot get 
another situation; and if any of your 
numerous correspondents, who may 


be willing to give a tolerable salaty, 
wants a companion who eats little; 
talks less, bears reproach with the 
pa^ence of a philosopher, and is a 
perfect adept at odd jobs, I flatter 
myself I shall suit her. Do me the 
favour then, sir, to insert this letter, 
and you wiH much oblige, and may 
perhaps serve, your obedient ser¬ 
vant, Sophia. 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY: A Ta^e. 


(Concluded 

The day that Frederic received 
his discharge from the hospital, bis 
benefactress said to him, after hav¬ 
ing listened with tears to the expres¬ 
sion of his pious gratitude, “ Oblige 
me by delivering this letter yourself. 
The street is far ofl^ and it will lie 
very fatiguing for you to go thither; 
but it is of importance to me that it 
should be safely delivered, and for 
that reason I shall confide it to you, 
if you will promise to render me this 
service.” 

“ If I will promise!” cried Frede¬ 
ric. “ Oh! if I were to crawl thither 
on my hands and knees, your wish 
should be accomplished.” In taking 
the letter, he raised the hand of the 
sister to his lips; and this chaste kiss, 
covered by the burning tears that 
fell from his eyes, filled the heart of 
the benevolent nun with the sweetest 
emotion. 

Hardly able to support himself up¬ 
on the crutch*placed under the stump 
of his arm, Frederic quitted thchospi- 
tal; but he had only taken a few 
steps when he took from his bosom 
the precious letter confided to him 
by the good sister, and inquired bis 
way to rue Fer a Moulin^ Faubourg 
St Marceati, The person whotn he 


from p. 230.) 

addressed, looked first at him, and 
then glancing back at the hospital, 
said, in a benevolent tone, “ I fear 
you will not be able to reach it; suf¬ 
fer me to call a coach for you.”— 
“ No, no,” cried Frederic with viva¬ 
city, ‘‘ I must find the place myself.^’ 
The passenger, who understood this 
reply only as a refusal, contented 
himself with pointing out the way, 
and Frederic, heedless of the fa¬ 
tigue, went on cheerfully. 

The sister of St. Camille had part¬ 
ed from him without inquietude for 
his fate. She believed that she had 
provided for him; the letter that he 
carried was to procure him an asy¬ 
lum. “ Take care of him, and above 
all encourage him,” wrote she to her 
best friend; ” for depression will be 
a mortal blow to him. He does not 
want resources, htt the will to make 
use of them. Strive, O strive, to 
make him love life!” 

This mission of benevolence was 
sure to be fulfilled; for the person to 
whom the letter was addressed Bad 
known misfortune. Formerly she 
was rich and h^ppy in the affection 
of a worthy husband; but he wi^ 
then no more, and a law-suit had de¬ 
prived her df Her property. Adaugb- 
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ter was tfce oply comfort that re¬ 
mained to her: but how pi-ecipus 
was that comfort! Though only six¬ 
teen, Cecilia had already undertaken 
to support her mother, whom weep¬ 
ing had nearly deprived of sight; 
for more than a year, all her mo¬ 
ments had been consecrated to this 
pious duty* She worked without 
ceasing; her efforts had succeeded, 
and Madame Freval owed to lier in¬ 
dustry the decent necessaries of life. 

This picture of domestic felicity 
was present to the imagination of the 

Sister ofCharity, at theinomentwhcn, 

on the threshold of the hospital, she 
waved a last adieu to Frederic. Hap¬ 
py in the certainty that she had pro¬ 
vided for him a safe and agreeable 
asylum, she returned with a smile of 
delight to solace the unfortunates who i 
still claimed her attentions. 

Frederic quitted the hospital at se¬ 
ven in the morning, and it was mid¬ 
day before he reached the rue Far a 
Moulin. lie mounted to the fifth 
story in a house of good appearance, 
and was going to knock at the apart¬ 
ment of Madame Freval, when he 
heard the voice of some one moan¬ 
ing as if in pain. After listening for 
a moment, he knocked; the groans 
continued, but the door was not 
opened. As the key was on the out¬ 
side, he opened it softly, and saw an 
aged female, apparently asleep, near 
the fire-place. Awakened by the noise 
of his crutch, she started up in sur¬ 
prise at seeing a stranger. Frederic 
advanced timidly, saying, “ Pardon 
my unceremonious entrance, but I 
, have promised to deliver tliis letter 
into the liajids of Madame Freval; 
and doubtless, madam, you are the 
lady." She extended her hand for 
the letter, and sighed heavily when 
she had finished reading it. 

You come from a fnend who is 


very dear to me,” said she in a sor* 
rowful tone: she has charged me 
to take care of you, and to try to 
dissipate your melancholy; but, alas! 
she knows not, for I could not re¬ 
solve to tell her, that I have myself 
the greatest need of consolation; that 
I am einISng under a new and teri'i- 
blc misfortune. My daughter, the 
sole support of my old age, exhaust¬ 
ed by her incessant labours, is dying 
of a slow' fever. Three days ago she 
was first attacked with it; but slie re¬ 
fused to yield to my entreaties to seek 
a little rest, because she wanted to 
finisli a drawing that w'as ordered. 
She w'as unable to complete it; for 
yesterday sliewas obliged to keep her 
bed. I have not the means to pro¬ 
cure her medical assistance, nor even 
necessaries. Good young man, I see 
that you are affected at my sorrow; 
I am obliged to tell it to you, that 
you may see how impossible it is for 
me to serve you at this moment.” 


“ Ah! madam, put me entirely out 
of the question; I think only of you 
at this moment,” said Frederic in a 
tone of lively interest. In fact, her 
sorrowful recital sensibly touched 
him: the sweet hope of being useful 


to a fellow-creature roused him on a 
sudden from the apathy in which he 
was plunged, and the pleasure that 
he felt appeared in his countenance. 

Madame Freval saw the changfe 
with surprise, but she was not long 
ignorant of the cause. He seated 
himself, without speaking, at the ta¬ 
ble on wliich the unfinished drawing 
lay, and prepared to complete it. 
You know how to draw then?” said 
Madame Freval, reanimated by a 
sweet hope.—“Yes, madam;'and, 
thanks be to God, I have preserved 
my right arm! I can finish this piece 
in a few hours.” 

In spite of fatigue, hunger, and 
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weakness, he fell to Vrork with ala¬ 
crity. He was really a clever artist; 
but the sweet sentiment that inspired 
him made him excel himself; the 
drawing was a master-piece. 

While he was thus occupied, Ma¬ 
dame Freval, leaning over^he head 
of her daughter’s djed, wnich was 
placed in an alcove, and concealed 
by curtains, conversed with her in a 
low voice on the providential chance 
which had sent him to their relief. 
Cecilia wished to see the drawing 
when it was completed, and though 
too weak to take more than a tran¬ 
sient view of it, yet a glance sufficed 
to shew her, that it was the perform¬ 
ance of a master, whose talents she 
was far from equalling; and the faint 
smile that followed a movement of 
admiration, apprised Madame Fre- 
val tliat the future already presented 
itself under a less dreaiy aspect to 
her daughter. 

The good mother, leaving her 
daughter under the care of a female 
neighbour, hastened to receive the 
price of the drawing. She soon re¬ 
turned, followed by a physician, who 
declared that repose and nourish¬ 
ment were all that was necessary to 
restore Cecilia to health. 

Madame Freval now prepared a 
comfortable supper, which the young 
soldier partook of, with a delight to 
which he had long been a stranger. 
Life, lately so valueless in his eyes, 
now opened upon him in dazzling co¬ 
lours. He had been able to serve a 
fellow-creatuise, and one too who was 
beloved by his. preserver. He had 
made, as he hoped, a friend with 
whom he could live in that sweet in-r 
teif^change of good offices which be 
had despaired of finding: in a word, 
was no longer desolate UpoiieAFth. 
Peace and joy dawned upon his soiil. 


and he retired to the humble bed 
which Madame Freval had engaged 
in the same house for him, in a hap¬ 
pier frame of mind than he had known 
since the death of his mother. 

From that day, the affairs of this 
little family prospered. The health 
of Cecilia was soon re-established; 
she pursued her labours with alacri¬ 
ty, and under the tuition of Frede¬ 
ric, with increased success. Frede¬ 
ric himself worked incessantly, and, 
as he obstinately refused to receive 
any other compensation for his la¬ 
bours than his board and lodging, 
Madame Freval soon found herself 
able to live comfortably, and even to 
save money. In a word, notwith¬ 
standing her reverse of fortune, the 
good woman would have thought 
herself at the height of human feli¬ 
city, could she have secured to her¬ 
self the blessings she then enjoyed; 
but Frederic and her daughter were 
too young to be so constantly toge¬ 
ther without giving rise to scandal: 
there was but one way to obviate it, 
and that was to marry them. But 
Frederic had never spoken of love, 
and though Cecilia appeared partial 
to him, yet she was so very young, 
that she might perhaps mistake a 
transient inclination for a real pas¬ 
sion. These thoughts embittered 
the happiness Madame Freval would 
otherwise have enjoyed: more tlian 
cnee she went with a determination 
to open her heart to her friend the 
good Sisterof Charity; but when she 
beheld the pious religieuse wholly 
absorbed in the duties of religion 
and charity, she felt ashamed to 
speak of the weaknesses of humatni- 
ty to one, who, though still young 
and beautiful, appeared bo wholly 
above them. 

One dayi however, an (^asion 
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presented itself, which the good mo-1' glow of modesty tinged her cheek, 
ther eagterly seized. One of the sis- “ I shall come to see you to^^niorrow; 
ter's patients was suffering under a and although it belongs ))ot to my 
fever and delirium, occasioned by province to intermeddle between lo- 
liis dread of never more beholding vers, yet I will take upon myself) 
a young woman to whom he was es- with the blessing of God, to put an 
poused. The frightful spectacle end to your embaiTassmenU’* 
which his ravings presented sensibly A visit from the sister was a fatni- 
touched the heart of the good nun, ly festival, and tliey prepared to re* 
and Madame Freval happening to ceive the humble nun Fre- 

call at that moment, she related the deric determined to spare nothing 


circumstance to her, saying, at the jj that could testify his gratitude and 
same time, “ How much are tliose 1 veneration for her from whom ho had 
unfortunates to be pitied whose re- ! received so iiffecting a service. Their 
pose is troubled by this frightful pas- work was put away, the apartment 
sion!” neatly arranged and adorned with 

Madame Freval seized the occa- flowers, and a little collation placed 
sion to speak of her own situation, in readiness to regale the sister after 
and her fears for the future liappi- her w^alk. A smile from her overpaid 
ness of Cecilia, The sister looked the pains taken for her reception, 
at her for a moment with surprise, “ I cannot stay long with you,” said 
then appearing to descend from a re- she on entering; “ w'c must, there- 
gion where the passions are unknown, fore, make the most of our time, 
to deliver herself up to an aflection- Come, Frederic, shew me your draw- 
atc sympathy for feeble humanity, ings; I am told that you are a clever 
she said, in a calm tone, Why do artist,” He had foreseen this mo- 
not you marry them?”—“I think they ment, and after shewing some flow- 
are too young.”—“ Well then sepa- ers, he presented her a finely finish- 
rate them.”—“ Ah! it will be cruel ed drawing of a scene which the sis- 
to separate two hearts so formed for ter could not fail to recognise: it re- 
one another.”—“ Then why not mar- presented her tottering under his 
ry them?”—-“ But if Cecilia should weight as she carried him wounded 
afterwards repent—if sheshouldtake from the field of battle. The good 
a disgust for a husband mutilated as sister, in whose heart vainglory had 
Frederic is?”—“If you ai*e afinid of no place, surveyed it with a calm 
that, it is better to separate them smile, and seeing, at the same mo- 
immediately.”—“ And then w'e ^hall ment, a portrait of St. Camille— 
perhaps fall into the misery from “ Ah!” said she with a lively emotion 
which tlie talents and the industry of of pleasure, “ this is for me, I am 
Frederic have drawn us.”—“You may sure. I accept it, ai^d shall take it 
prevent that by taking him for your home with me. Now, Frederic, let 
fioa-in-law.”— “ But he has said no- us speak of your affairs: your healtliy 
thing to authorize me to propose my and cheerful look proves to me that 
daugliter to him.” you are happy in your present situ- 

The sister smiled at the irrosolu- ation. But can it last always ? Docs 
tion of Madame Freval. “ M* dear not decency oppose your residing in 
friend,” said' she timidly, while the ; the same apartment with this young 
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nmiilen? It is time to put an end tp i 
what the world may justly condemn; 
and therefore, my children, you ought 
cither to marry or to separate,’*-— 
** Ah!’* stammered Frederic, “ if I 
were thought worthy to become the 
spouse of Cecilia!”—“ It is for thee, 
my child,” said the^sister, tenderly 
taking her haml, ** to reply to that.” 
The blushing girl cast a look upon 
her mother, who readily answered 
for her; and it was agreed that the 
nuptials should be celebrated with¬ 
out delay. The saintly purity of the 
sister had given a solemnity to this 
scene wliich ciFaced every sensual 


thought, and tinctured even the hap* 
piness of the lovers with a feeling of 
religious awe. As she ceased So 
speak, Cecilia involuntarily thre^ 
herself at her feet, saying, in a tone 
of the most fervent piety, “ Ohl niy 
mother, bless me!” Impelled by.the 
same sentiment, Frederic silently 
sank on his knees by tlie side of Ce* 
cilia; and the benevolent nup, as 
she raised her clasped hands above 
their heads, exclaimed, “ My cjiih 
dren, I bless youin the name of God! 
Never forget, that it is by good 
works alone that we can duly ho* 
nour that holy name.” 


THE' NOVICIATE. 

(Continued from p. 218.) 

AVilinina, delirious or insensible, was 


Lady Glammis had ordered Wil- 
luina to be lodged in a remote tower, 
and sent to a distant hamlet for an 
old woman to attend her. No mem¬ 
ber of the family was even permitted 
to inquire for lier, except the priest 
who prescribed; and lie received on¬ 
ly at second hand, from the old wo¬ 
man, an account of the diagnostics 
of her malady. Wilmina, who, since 
her birth, was surrounded by nume¬ 
rous attendants to anticipate, if pos¬ 
sible, every want or wish, had now 
but one poor stranger to answer her 
calls ill dire extremity. That stran¬ 
ger was not, however, an interested 
hireling; she had experienced at 
IJalveny Castle the bounty of her 
patient, whose beneficence to the 
wandering poor now availed her more 
than all tlie gratifications she for¬ 
merly enjoyed. These were past, 
as the transient gleam of lightning 
before a storm; but the relief she 
had bestowed on this poor woman 
wa^s present to her memory, and she 
watehed with incessant care, while 


wholly at her mercy. The first symp¬ 
tom of recovered reason appeared in 
asking for Lord Balveny. The 
good woman cautiously made known 
in reply, that all intercourse with the 
inhabitants of the castle was peremp¬ 
torily debarred, which kept her quite 
ignorant of the guests who came or 
went; but that, several days ago, the 
priest gave her the strictest orders 
to keep the bolt well fastened on 
tlie entrance of the tower, as Lord 
Balveny insisted on seeing the Lady 
Wilmina, and Lady Glammis dread¬ 
ed that, after all his fatigues,, fee 
would be very apt to take infection. 
She was trying to get him away with¬ 
out going to the sick chamber. Wil- 
mina blessed her sister’s dutiful at* 

' * I ' 

tendon to dieir father, and was .sa¬ 
tisfied. 

I r « 

Archibald, Lord of Balveny, had 
indeed hastened to GlanunU ^astje 
after the interment, which, infeonour 
of hjs predecessor, and to exhi^t 
his own magnificence, leather tfew 
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through filial reverence, xras conduct¬ 
ed with pompous ceremonials. He , 
ami his suite travelled by land from 
tlie same motives, and to inhke trea¬ 
ties with the powerful barons whose I 
residences lay m that direction. Lord j 
Ormond proceeded by sea, purpos¬ 
ing to take Wilmina to the Orcades 
or to Denmark, till he had subdued 
her lofty spirit. Favourable winds 
brought him to Glammis Castle ten 
days earlier than Lord Balveny: we 
have seen how quickly a terror for 
the contagion of Wihnina’s distem¬ 
per hurried him away. In great I 
wrath at this pusillanimous retreat, j 
Archibald insisted on admission to 
his sister, to prove his own courage, 
and to shame the fever-scared Or¬ 
mond: when his anger cooled, he 
probably felt obliged to Lady Glam¬ 
mis for ordering the tower to be se¬ 
cured against his entrance. He ad¬ 
monished Lady Glammis to apprise | 
Lord Ormond as soon as Wilmina, 
could be received into society; and j 
if she proved refractory to the alli¬ 
ance he recommended, she must be 
shipped off and forced into obedi-1 
ence, if but to save their noble house j 
from the degradation of giving her 
to a younger brother; and the Di'iun- 
monds were his personal adversaries.; 

Lady Glammis protested she would j 
rather bury her sister, than see her 
thrown away On any cadet of the 
first family in the realm: but she 
prayed Lord Balveny to keep in 
mind, that the Drummonds and their 
friends abounded in every district; 
they were all proud of the young 
knight, and devoted to him, and they 
w^ould spai'e no pains to trace out 
hfa bride. With this host of active 
spies in all quarters, she must be 
discovered, unless they could secure 
her within the walls of some religious 


asylum. For her omi part, she must 
not appear in any measure hostile 
to Wilmina. The king, from regard 
to her fiuher, allowed her the do* 
main and revenues of her attainted 
lord, and she was not without hope 
of getting the titles restored in the 
person of her dear son. Lord Bal¬ 
veny was too wise as a politician, too 
kind as a brother, to wish her to ad¬ 
venture in any plan that might ruin 
her own family; and to give Wilmi¬ 
na to any suitor, without asking the 
king's permission, would be constru¬ 
ed into little less than rebellion. 

Archibald was open to flattery, 
and Ijady Glammis knew this foible; 
but her opposing the king’s preroga¬ 
tive to the domestic rights of a noble 
destroyed the effect of her insiniiat- 
ing appeal to his wisdom and kind¬ 
ness. With infuriated pride he swore 
Wilmina should feel she was now 
his dependent, and even the king 
had no ])retension to interfere with 
Ins natural authority, livery un¬ 
married girl, or full-grown woman, 
must render implicit submission to 
an eldest brother after the demise of 
her father; and Wilmina must give 
herself to Lord Onnond at the com¬ 
mand of Lord Balveny. 

Lady Glammis bad predetermined 
that Wilinina never should be Lady 
Ormond; the lionour was intended 
by her for Annabel of Glammis. 
She therefore advised Lord Balveny 
to act in a manner worthy of his re¬ 
pute for generosity, by dealing gen¬ 
tly with the orphan girl, whose frte 
would attract much public notice. 
There was one infallible expedient 
to conquer her obstinacy: to let her 
see with her own eyes the severe 

penances, the dull monotony of n con¬ 
vent; and then to give her a choice 
between religious seclusion and the 
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gay elevation ofiered to her us the! the secular vanities, must .of QOMIM 
consort of Lord Ormond. Mary of belong to I#a4y > p 

Glammis was near completing her Before Archibald left 
noviciate with the holy sisterhood of mentioned to him another rcf^ftrong 
YallULucis: under pretence of visit- j inducement for. yepoving ,'Vy'ilmiaa 
ing her niece before she was finally toVallis Lucis.. Nobody would think 
cut off from the world, Wilmiua of looking again through tjhe souUi, 
might be induced tOj,enterthe gloomy i where the Drummonds were no dpubt 
^trails, and the lady abbess, a sister engaged in a prying quest for her; 
of Lord Glammis, could make her before she recovered, they would be 
very glad to depart from them. seai’ching northwards; and to put 
Lord Balveny, duped by the more them quite on a wrong scent, Lord 
profound artifice of his adviser, left Balveny could spread a rumour that 
Wilmina entirely to her management, she had retired to France or Italy 
To separate her from Lord Ormond, to take the veil. Lord Balveny ao- 
and to entangle him in matrimonial quiesced; and though his purse seL 
bonds with her daughter Annabel, dom opened, unless in the sure pro- 
Lady Glammis would have contriv- spect of greater gain, or in the pride 
ed to give Drummond a hint where of display, he gave Lady Glammis a 
to seek his bride; but to fix. her in considerable sum of money to re- 
a nunnery was more eligible. Lord imburse her for the expenses of 
Ormond, always keenly alive to his Wilmiua’s illness and her journpy 
own interest, had demanded Wilini- to Vallis Lucis. This sum, he said 
na*s wardrobe from Lord Balveny, to himself, must be deducted from 
to convey to the north in his ship, her dowry, when he settled with 
and the two lords had nearly qiiar- her spouse, Lord Ormond, 
relied in drawing a line between her After some weeks, Lady Glammis 
private poperty and the heir-looms invited her sister to join the family 
of Balveny, Archibald, being in circle, if we may so call a society 
Lord Ormond’s power, on account where unreserved communion and 
of sending his sister away by a de- cordiality were unknown. Her fa- 
ceptive alarm, was forced to give up tlier’s patience with her cliildjsh fol- 
many articles of great value. Or- lies, and his frank condescension 
mond conveyed the chests to Glam- and indulgence to her riper age, 
mis Castle, supposing this parade were enhanced in value by a contrast 
of liberal confidence must recom- of which, till now, she had formed 
mend him to Wilmina: Lady Glam- no adequate idea. She had hea^d 
mis took care to secure them inime- ofrigid parental domination; she nqw 
diately, and Ormond’s hasty escape beheld it divested of the glosses t^t 
from the fever banished the charge smoothed the rugged features, while 
from his recollection. Lady Glam- she and Lord Balveny, the 
mis ransacked the numerous pack- ous advocates of a milder system, 

. ages, and ^Uhout much scruple, ab- happened to spend a few days ,with 
stracted a part; but enough remain- a neighbour. Our story is .inti;;o- 
ed to excite her avidity, and if Wil- duced by a slight representation “of 
mina could be inveigled to a convent, the severities upon' y 9 uhg 
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iiftfriiles hy theif in former Litdy Glattinrie had' a suceesaHm 

times; at Gfa mn ri a^C^tsflgthesufi^^ of atnrioua thottghCa fin regard^tO'the 
wete {^asperated by wttnessiHg^ tjii- establishment of heir daughters*/par- 
bottfided fieence to their only brb- ticularly for Annabel, the eldest aftid 
ther, and unjust partiality to thrir fiivourite, who was passing beyortd 
eldest sister* Annabel of Glatmnis i maturity. Wilmina, though gentle, 
was die eouaterpart nf her mother, was of a decided and firm character, 
Tall even to masculine height, her and in her ravings bod spoken of 
figure and countenance, though cast Auriol Drummond in a way that 
in a mould of unexceptionable sym- shewed the ardour and depth of her 
metryand beauty, were ungraced by attachment: would she forsiike him 
fetnthine attraction. Her open fore- tor a living tomb at V'allis Lucis? 
head, prominent spai'kling dark eyes, The experiment was at least worth 
the superb curve of her black eye- t a trial, and there was yet another 
broads, her aquiline nose, and even resource to frustrate Loi'd Balveny*s 
the large dimples in her rosy cheeks, scheme of compellmg her to marry 
and the smile on her pouting lips. Lord Ormond. Lady Glammis,\vkh- 
hiight have adorned the face of a out implicating herself, could inform 
handsome stripling; her strong mind, Drummond concerning the object 
self - confidence, and commanding nearest his heart; and, hi return, he 
manners finished the parallel. Yet could do no less than promote her 
in an age almost semi-barbarous, An- efforts to obtain the titles of Glam- 
nabel of Glammis had many adniir- mis for her son. This boy, though 
ers. Her mother doubted not she irascible, wild, and at times mis- 
could wean Lord Ormond’s heart chievous, had more heart than An- 
from Wilmina, if the conventual vow nabel; and he befriended the younger 
placed her beyond his hopes. Anna- girl*?, over whom she tyrannized with 
bel’s practical jokes, mirthful romp- unrelenting cruelty, 
ing, and humorous rattle amused The scene was extremely distress- 
him in the few years his lady drag- ing to Wilmina. Her constitution 
ged out as his domestic slave; hei had not quite recovered the effects of 
saw Wilmina at court in the second hev dangerous indisposition, and her 
month of his widowhood, and in the spirits were harassed by the absence 
eye of a nobleman, polished by fre- of her father, and the object who 
quent residence at the court of Fran- was continually present to her 
cis the Ftrst of France, Annabel of thoughts, though the slightest allu- 
Glammls could not, for one moment, sion to liim never took place at Giam- 
stfUid a comparison with the soul- mis Castle. Five weeks passed in 
ffatifghf elegance of Lord Balveny*s this manner since she left the isolated 
daughter, five years younger than tower, when Lady Clammis propbs- 
betf''manly ni^ce.' 'An alliance with ed to her a journey southwards. 
Wllituatf'would bring faun riches and The idea was reviving, and she sdid 
iilBbenoe: iLbrd Gkmmis ^ilfyt^expa- that any time Lady Glammis pleased 
triated, and his fiunily grati!iitou8ly she was ready. Lady Glammis left 
mauitdned by the Idng, only for the the ball; and Andrew asked Wil- 
of Lord Balveny. inina if she Would take away''the 
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chests she hrouglit fn>m Balveiiy 
Castle. Annabel secretly wished she 
could flog him for the officious ques¬ 
tion, and she could almost have flog¬ 
ged hereelf for negligence in secUr- 
itig the door of a room where the 
j>ackages were stowetl. Neither An- 
d rew nor his younger sisters had seen 
Lord Balvenyor Lord Ormond; they 
were not pnvileged to appear m the 
hall till Wilmina asked that indul¬ 
gence for them. Annabel alone was 
the*depositai*y of her mothers se¬ 
crets when a coadjutor was indis¬ 
pensable, and one more able she 
could not desire. She pretended not 
to have heard Andrew’s interrojja- 
tory, and talked loudly and rapidly 
on some other subject: but the youth 
was not to be daunted by her frowns, 
nor out-prattled by her volubility; 
he asked so knowingly about the 
chests, that Wilmina applied to Lady 
Glammia, who seasonably opened the 
dOor. She was a little disconcerted; 
for as Wilmina agreed to go south 
by land, her ladyship intended to 
keep the chests till demanded, and 
she trusted to her own machinations 
to prevent the inquiry after her sis¬ 
ter left the castle. She hesitatingly 
answered, that till Wilmina had re¬ 
gained more strength to arrange the 
contents, she delayed telling her that 
packages were brought to the castle 
by the Glammis tenants, who receive 
ed them from foreign sailors. There 
was self-denial in this delay, for she 
and her girls were anxious to see the 
fiir^famed wardr<fl>e: would Wihni- 
na gratify them with a display? Wil-^ 
mina immediately complied, and made 
handsome , presents to her sister and 
nieces* Lady Glammis gave orders 
toaend the cfaeets south by sea. An* 
nabel knew how far the order shotdd 
be obeyed. Wilmina was surprised 


that so many dresses sebt for 
! her, and impntod^ it ttithfe*hutry*bf 
her dhmseln^tn save 
from Oliver SthdAir. ' Lady Glatti- 
mis assurcd-^hcr dp defeat, AVifd 
she believed her'fiither’bAd bedh^ilt 
Glammis tJai^tle; id'She'Wds'Sp&Dfttl 
anxiety oit hb atfcount; 

The horses were" ready, covered 
with splendid' Caparisons that hkd 
seen better days, but now weVe tar¬ 
nished by time. The escort assisted 
Lady GlanrtniB to ihount, and Wil¬ 
mina lightly vaulted upott her saddle 
before the meh couW offer their ser- 


I vices: thby proceeded more slowly 
! thin she wished; but she Was pas- 
I sive, in consideration of hCT sister's 
age and bulk. As they drew near 
the Cistercian abbey of Vallis Lu- 
cis, Lady Glammis proposed to pass 
the night with her sister-in-law, tiic 
saintly lady abbess of the cotrvent. 
Wilmina had heard Mary of GlaUi- 
niis wannly coitnneuded by her bro¬ 
ther Andrew. He said she Nvas 
younger than Susannah, and older 
than Hannah; not so pretty as ci¬ 
ther, but the best of all his sisters. 
She quarrelled with nobody, was 
obliging to all, and never discontent¬ 
ed, In allusion to the traces of small¬ 
pox on her visage, I^ady Glammis, 
turning up her eyes with a sanctified 
air, said, the Lord had marked 
Mary of Glammis for himself: yet 
she yearned to see her once? mofe 
ei'e she renounced for ever nH‘ con¬ 
nection with the world. Wilmina 
with real pleasure agreW to visit her 
niece, and would have'traveled nfi- 
ny mites to embrace h^r. ’ Gn thfif 
casibh’^he could ktkfhht nf^t; 
but wh^en she^^had'-steen her tsSHt 


and the betrothed of 

. *V f 

voiVsi she* woiild^Jtbhe to fevirt6U^Iter 
j regard for'Mferjr!^^' ' " 
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These K^flecfclonfi werecwfiaei to i; was evidently elated when her lady- 
h^KX}wn \ l^uly adi- I, ship held ou« her hand to be kissed 

d^^ 4»)^ntioned. her fath^« Ror did ! by the gentle affectionate girh ' She 
sl^ CBcqurage Wpixiuna tot^talkt of ij badi ^one of the beauty her«sistera 
h^; th^oaineiifthekidghi^ofPriun-*:; were taught to overvalue; but her 
nu>nd.^ia had i>oy#r.h 9 s^d.^qe the i face was the index of qualities that 


oli^woinau asked her ip the isolated i 
tower, whetherhe was young or old,^^! 
as slie spokoauuchof.him in horde- j 
Iqiuni. V WiJmina’s, cheeks glowed j 
and tingled at the question: she put i 
off. her attendant with an iiKiirect j 
reply; saying, tlie knight of Drmn- 
inond luid been a hero in the wars of 
Enghind, France, and Scotland. The 
good nurse supposed he could not 
be young, and dropped the inquiry, 
leaving* W'^ilinina to think not only of 
liis high renown, but to recal hU do¬ 
mestic qualities, with the most en¬ 
dearing associations. 

A lowering sky added gloom to 
the long dusky avenue shaded by 
trees, the growth of ages, beneath 
whose meeting branches Lady Glam- 
mis, Wilmina, and their escort aj>- 
proaclied the convent, situated witli- 
in view of the abbey of Vallis Lu- 
cis. Wilmina shuddered on enter¬ 
ing the walls, where the stillness as 
of death presented a ht emblem of 
the living tomb. The lady abbess 
gave them a sedate, but cordial wel¬ 
come. tier face and dgure might 
have resembled Susannah her niece 
in. youth; but her blue eyes had a 
cast upwards that marked the pious 
a^irations of her goul. Her cheek 
was pale, and her demeanour com¬ 
posed : yet Wilipina could perceive 
^bq poiguapey and elevation of her 
feelipgg, ^ncei on any touching 
theme, betrayed a wildnesg of 
aapj^ci, ras^aiqed, by determined 

, ,, Mvy paifl tp,I^ady GUm- 

mis with a subdued, jtjeEpd air, and 


: might beuaiit the world site was des- 
I tined to quit, without consulting her. 
Inclinations. Lady Glammis inti¬ 
mated a wish for private communion 
witli her daughter, and tlie lady ab¬ 
bess desircil Mary to conduct lier 
motlier to her dormitory. Her lady¬ 
ship seated herself on the betl, no 
scats being allow'ed but in public 
apartments. Mary, with downcast 
eyes, stood at a respectful distance, 
attending in unsuspicious reverence 
the insidious counsels of her mother. 
“ Mary of Glammis oncol now the 
! happier bride of Him that loveth and 
[gave himself for the souls of the 
elect! Mary! I charge you to culti¬ 
vate the favour of your aunt: re¬ 
member, it is to be obtained only by 
j dismissing in her presence all con¬ 
ventual grave airs. The Lady Wil- 
tninu has an inward call to the bliss¬ 
ful sell-devotion of religions life, and 
it will be inexpiable sin, if the nuns 
or novices frustrate the benign invi¬ 
tations of the Holy Spirit by wearing 
an aspect of melancholy. Do you, 
my once daughter, w'avn all the sis¬ 
ters to shew in their looks and de-; 
portment a joy untubted amidst our 
wicked world.*' 

Mary implicitly obeyed her mo¬ 
ther. If the injunction had come 
from other lips, her pure mind would 
have revolted against the assumption 
of false appearances; but inin^d to 
aibmit without questioning, .or even 
pre«umi)>g to examine, maternal com¬ 
mands, she innocendy drew on her¬ 
self a stern reprehension from some 
elders, of the sisterhood. She saw 
O 0 2 
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the error, and gave the night to re- 
|»entant teard, and to prayera in be¬ 
half of her mother. 

Beforeihe escort was dismissed to 
(juirtef s, Wilminasaid to Lady Glatn- 
mis, itWas lier duty, her ferventwish, 
to rest only one night on the way to 
Balveny Castle. She would go fbr- 
wanl thither with the earliest dawn 
of day. Lady Glanimis had her own 
reasons for desiring to leave Vallis 
Lucia: she told Wilmina she would 
not be remiss in taking measures for 
her satisfaction; and when they had 
partaken of simple refreshments, her 
Itidyship said to the lady abbess, she 
had familymattersforherprivate ear; 
Mary would converse with her aunt. 
Lady Glammis made known to the 
lady abbess the afflicting communi¬ 
cation she must impart to her sister. 
The lady abbess recommended that 
Wilmina should receive it in bed; 
and when her young guest would 
have taken leave for the night, she 
said, with an affectionate pressure of 
her hand, that her benediction would 
attend the repose of her dear daugh¬ 
ter in the Lord. 

The heart-rending intelligence of 
Lord Balveny's fate suspended every 
faculty of the mourner, though soft¬ 
ened by the most tender sympathy, 
and some delicate reservation of par¬ 
ticulars, when Communicated by the 
abbess. Days elapsed before Wil- 
mina found relief in tears; and so 
petrifying had been her anguish, that 
the clamorous sorrow of Lady Glam- 
mfesceine<l nofc.to touch her Car. The 
lady abbess exhorted Lady Glammis 
to resignation, or at least to quietude, 
"beseeming a daughter whose tears 
embalmed the memory of n Christma ^ 
parent; and her ladyship, finding 
her parade of grief una\aiKng, snp^ 
pressed tlie exclamatory lament; anc) 


attempted 

qi^ntsemibOi^; wringhighenhcliids^ 
while a* torrent of speeoK fwured 
hem her ootitrasting 
woes as the wi^of aAAttainttd lord, 
the mother ofunprotebteddsiughterii^ 
bereaved of het fat^v, her only stay t 
and admonishing Wihnina to take 
her example of fortitude. The ab¬ 
bess was employed in chafing the 
temples and cold hands of Wilmina. 
Her eyes opened with a vacant gaae; 
and but for the slow heaving of bet 
breast, a beholder might conclude 
her spirit had escaped from affliction 
to the eternal mansions of peace. 
Lady Glammis continued to speak: 
the abbess turned to her a penetrat- 
' ing look, and said, “ Lady Glammis, 
the agony of lacerated nature over¬ 
whelms your sister. By a suspension 
of our distinct perception, the mer¬ 
ciful Redeemer sustains frail huma¬ 
nity, until, in slow degrees, the pang 
grows less acute, and reflections dk- 
tated by the assuasive influence of 
piety produce reagnation. YoUr 
words cannot at present make any 
impression. Your sister hears them 
not: you have filled the air wtfli 
I sounds of woe, but they penetrated 
not to her mind: her eyes are open, 
she sees us not. The Lord in his 
own time will restore her." Lady 
Glammis submitted to the rebukb, 
and was silent. . Her sister-in-flaw 
had great wealth: the mention 'bf 
unprotected daughters was introdu¬ 
ced as an appeal to her liberality, 
and to prevent her from endowing 
the convent to the prejudice of her 
nieces. The abbess said, that as 
Lady^Ghmunis purposed so aodn to 
leave ¥aHis Lucis, her daa^iter 
would be disappointed, if durirtgrher 
stay she had afo Ihde bf her sochrty. 
Lady GfomlMis wi»ti0t.aveffaetotahe 
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alt ^ho jftridi tand it is too sure that the iBojnentyou 

weA^f'iB«iieaffch'<tf Ma^^aiKl >Bouid leave Valiis Lueis^ youuiustf^linto 
aaouaeviaiit* The abbess seldom left his hands. lndeed> I very s^dly 
WibnkMt; ^but <^0 spQke »nlyi to ie- feer thafr our brother Archibald will 
voke the sainits.tQ semi her comfort send authorized vassals to take you 
}n''bev. tribulatiop* -vOti the second hencei unless you prevent that qx- 
iBornutg' she found the-mourner out ercise of his authority by writing to 
of bed, and talm though d^ected. i him, that you have resolved to be- 
Wilmina asked Itfidy Glamniis to j come a sainted intnato of these 
procure for her habiliments suitable abodes of peaceful enjoyment. Give 
to hersituaticm. - At tlrcse words the me a strong declaration to that ef- 
slukes of grief overflowed; the ab- feet, in the form of a letter to our 
bees beckoned Lady Glammis ft*om brother: I sliall convey it speedily. 
Hie apartment, and Wilmina wept and have it delivered by a deputa- 
unrestrained^ Hers was no ordinary tion of brethren from the abbey in 
affliction. A parent, whose exceilen- due form, so that Archibald dare 
cies dignified his family, and whose not offer you any further annoyance, 
kindness sweetened every moment of Yours is the pen of a ready writer, 
her life, had embraced her for the and 1 sliall procure materials from 
last time: they parted in perfect the abbess."—“ 1 cannot write in the 
health^; aiie should behold him no i way jou advise, Lady Glammis,” 
more; he was kid in the earth, and answered Wilmina in a mild but de- 
■he had not breathed a prayer nor termined tone, I never till now 
dropped atear over his loved remains; have mentioned him whose valorous 
bb mouldering corpse was for ever aid delivered me from worse than 
retnoved from her view Could she death; but you cannot be uninform- 
hopc to experience from Archiliald ed, that, with my father’s approba- 
even the indulgence of visiting her tion, I was plighted to make the hap- 
father’s grave, unless she accepted piness of Auriol Drummond the chief 
Ormond ? This thought was verging ! care of my earthly existence, Bro- 
on distraction. Sooner ivould &he i ken vows and a divided heart are not 
forfeit life than give herself to Or- a lit oficring for heaven. I am be- 
tnond; and Drummond, the sole en- trothed, and shall maintain-my fi- 
grosser of her orphan heart, since delity.” 

her dear, dear fother was no more— “ The church, and the laws and 
Drummond, the only earthly stay of j customs of our land, require ob^i- 
her happiness, who would conduct j ence to your brother Arcliibald,*^ 
him to her? Her meditations M'ere said LatIyGlnmmisimperiously;“and 
broken by Lady Glammis. After a Archibald commands you to become 
few sentences of common-place con- j the bride of Lord Ormond. It must 
dblence- and religious advice, she be so, if ycm venture to leave this 
subjoined:' sanctuary. I speak for your own 

* I have BO doubt you wlU approve happiness, my sister, lioiiarefonn- 
iho caution which delayed giving bit- ed to animate, to adorn, and exalt 
tdr^tidh^e, dll I could lodge you in tlie offices of religion; and in that 
Bftfety from'Lcivd Ormond’s perse- hallowed vocation your felicity will 
0 utii^k>v 0 y>a^ 0 Ar ;WSBd^.\ Alas I be almost angelic. .But if you <^st 




pjtoi)nc;^«$ coNsuMi ns, 


ypMVself upoji? tUe world,.you expti§a 
all ttie sutf^equent evept3 of.your lot 
to. th^ coutroul ^pd. .dictation of. our 
el)^e8t brother, lie has said you 
sWl hO-^the wife of Ormond, and he 
never has been known to alter a de¬ 
cree. AVho, can interfere to save you 
from a detested marriage, or to re¬ 
store you to Drummond? Archibald 
is your ruler, and no friend: if your 
friend^ were numerous as they are 
few, none could have a right to in¬ 
terfere between you and your natu¬ 
ral director,” 

“ I will adhere to the ties com¬ 
pletely ratified by my dear and ho¬ 
noured father,” said Wilmina. “ The 
<?od of truth will not forsake me, 
while I humbly endeavour to tread 
the path of duty. My friends, though 
small in number, are true; and my 
trust is in the Lord and his saints.” 

Lady Glammis felt it would be 
waste of time to admonish a girl so 
inflexible, but the abbess might have 
more influence. Wilmina evinced 
high esteem for her, and she hud 
powers of persuasion seldom eqmil- 
led. Her ladyship sought the ab- |j 
bess; related the conversation witli 
her sister, and besought her to save 


orphan froft e ^witH 

the dissojlMte..,Qrw)ndfc » 
remain at Vallis Lucis till Lp^d^SJ^- 
'^Wy gave ordorsconcerning b^rs wad 
if (he .nuq^ and npvicei^ did 3 ^^ 
frighten )ier. with grini fape^.;ahe. 
might, be weaned from tl\o<worid» 
she took the veil, Lord Balveny must 
bestow on her a pension according, to 
her rank and tlic riches left by. her 
father. The abbess,. in compassion < 
to her soul, would no doubt engage 
her to shun tlie wedded influence of. 
a man so wicked as Ormond. Tlie^ 
convent was her only protection froni{ 
him; and if the sisterhood laid asido: 
for a time the austerity of their de¬ 
meanour, she would not be deterred 
from joining their order for life. 

“ With my concurrence, Lady 
Glammis,” replied the al>l)ess, ‘‘ m>. 
fallacious show of cheerfulness shalb 
mislead your sister: but if she can; 
comprehoud the heart-enjoyments of 
sincere piety, she may here experi-* 
Giicc them; and when she has seen 
us as we really are, I shall endea- 
I vouv, as in duty bound, to save her. 
1 from the snares of the world.” 

( To he concluded in our next.) 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 


Pkkkavs the most difficult thing 
in the world to do well is— nothing. 
It is an art in itself, and ope I could 
nev§r acquire. It used therefore 
to be a source of considerable annoy¬ 
ance to pic thatl bad nothing to dp. 
I could not rest quiet under the no¬ 
tion, that I was a perfect drone in 
th^ erpaUon. It is true, that in^piy 
yoiith I had led an active.life; buf 
this served only to ujake the idleness 
that afflicted me tlie more ppprpssivp. 


Being of a restless, nervous disposi¬ 
tion, I actually worked myself up. 
into a far-3mnte fever, 1 was no 
sportsman; I was no reader; and I 
had too much honesty and humanity 
to be a gamester. In short, 1 begaa 
to think myself an absolute nonentity, 
Turning, this in my thoug^ta one 
day os usual, I said to myself, “ Whpt 
am I?” An apjfwei: Axis qu^stiqi^ 
suddenly flasheil a$;ross tphid*,. 
IV a coits,uni^. it exactly. 
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Fin a eofisumcr. The busy world can contribute to the human stock 
are producers^ - and ' we idlers are | in the whole cWtirsO of their lives. 
c&nsumer*% In short, I observed that pdO|)le 

Havif^ thua, in my own mind, di- i were respectetl and esteemed in jiro- 
vided the woHd into prodUcers and ; portion to their means of consiiAlp- 
consumcrs, I began to draw a com-i tion; while, on the other hand,'he 
parison^ between these two orders of j who most contributed to production 
society. The former, thought I, is i by his personal labour was the feast 
doubtless n very useful class, but the | regarded. This was further coit- 
otheris certainly the more important; finned in my mind by observing, that 


for though things must be produced i; all producers wished to be tliought 
before they oaii be consumed, yet' consumers, and would, in fact, do 
without demand their could be no every thing in their power and run 
supply. I observed tOo that tlie j many risks to become such, 
world was quite of this opinion, for ’ On further considering the sub- 


the producer always bows to the 


jeet, I also fi)und, that the distinc- 


consumer. One man thanks you for tions of gentle and simple, into wliicli 
walking in his shoes, and another society is divided, meant neither more 
for wearing his coat. Mine host nor less, tlian consumers and produ- 
makes you a low reverence for con- cers. By gentility or gentleness, 
descending to eat his iliiincr, and the consumer docs the tradesman 
another looks upon yon as a pitiful | out of his produce, and this latter is 
fellow if you do not drink his cla- ! simple enough to feel himself lionour- 
ret. That insignificant wu'ctch, whose ed by the acceptance of it. So it 
wormout ■ frame and squalid looks is in literature. The simple author 
speak him infinitely more of a pro- offers his goods to the “ gentle rcad- 
ducer than a consumer, what a [loor er,'* who perhaps consumes at one 
figure he cuts along side of that port- sitting what took the poor wretch 
ly gentleman, who consumes as much years of toil to compose. Now, 


food as would supply a whole family 
of poor producers, and whose tai¬ 
lors bill w'ould clothe half a ])arish! 

Again, what a wide difference 
there is between the tax-gatherer 
who produces the revenue and the 
minister who consumes it! The one 
yTOU envy, and the other you despise. 

'-’Then conquerors andheroes, those 
vast consumers of the human spe¬ 
cies, are they not dignified with the 
€^pithet of great, solely for their suc- 
cesSfin the art and practice of con- 
surtfption? Ati Alexander or a Na- 
pdleon will consume yon whole mil -1 
Itomr^’oruherr fellow-creatures in a 
feW'-yeara^ while a dozen or bo is 
the' ttlOst tha<:*£f *pair of producers 


I that girl j ust launched from the board- 
I ing - school, with what avidity she 
j consumes whole volumes of novels 
I and romances, in the production of 
which countless inches of tallow-can¬ 
dle (quarts of midnight oil would 
have been more classical, but not so 
true,) must have been expended! She 
i has already nearly exliausted the 
I circulating library. God send her 
; soon a husband and. brats; for not 
j even can that literary mint, the tfoi- 
I disant modern Athens, keep pace with 
her present novel-reading appetite. 

' Look again at that greedy hawk- 
I eyed politician. He will swallow 
I you at one gulp what took the states- 
! man full twcnly-four hours to com- 
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pose, two hours more to 4^iver, und j instimce in wldch I oi9K|Mieleiit.‘1h 

the .gentlemen connected with that hum]^]ie; 4 iapiioity, 

p^^ss (aa, they are called) at,jteaat self in the determination 

si^ hours addiUonal to putjinto £ng- gll my childr^aiMiOOABi^ine^ so 

lish* Indeed, the superioi-ity in the hiUy acil^jd to. tbit 

powers of consumption over those that, hy dint Qf #tu 0 ng.»nA*«R 9 i»- 

of pro,(|luction,needa no other proof, olotbing, I actlHdly4?0«^itb«m 

than to witness Uie< effects of fire, a conauixtption» ^ 

that mighty consumer, whose power Being then 1^ to ourtelvca^ my 

is proclaimed by so many noble insti- partner and I went on eonsoming 

tutions. In one brief hour will it at such a rate, that from inleiie^ wie 

pot consume what has been the work got to principal, andfrom principal to 

of years to produce? credit, tiU at last J had ^just int^^t 

Then, that greatest of all consum- enough left to get a birth in the 
ers. Death, wliat a sublime persop- King's Bench, just priifeiplejenoogii 
age he is! how awful! how dreaded! to prevent my outtingmy throat, dud 
while the supplier of subjects for his credit only for Imvkig spent my for- 
insutiable jaws is not even dignified tune like a gentleman, 
with a name, birth being in nowise What a return for my efforts lo 
personified. be useful in my generation! O un- 

In short, throughout nature, pro- grateful world! Here we am then 
duction is ignoble, and toilsome con- in durance vile, with little or nothing 
sumption honourable and easy. to consume but timef and that is 

Having thus satisfied my mind of doled out to ipe in driblets from a 
the importance of being a consumer, neighbouring dock, whose uicessant 
I sat myself down to consuming in tick, tick, tick, strikes my ear as if in 
earnest. Hitherto 1 had been ra- mockery of my miserable plight* vfai 
ther economical, having judged it the attempt to consume this enemy 
wrong to spend much on myself; to the rich and idle, but fiiend ^to 
but from that moment I spent every the industrious and poor, I have been 
farthingofmyincome, and that being delivered of this production, wiudi 
a good one, 1 consumed of course y it hath pleased thee, gentle reader, 
no small quantity of productions. My n to consume. May many others oob- 
conscience became less troublesome, sume it also! I care not how. Iset 
my disposition less fidgety, and gra- them light their pipes with it if they 
dually 1 swelled into the dignity of a like.,. It is all the same to me, so as 
most useful and important member tfiey pay for the copies, and X md 
of society. 1 marri^ another con- my wife gelttomeching for the coo- 
sunmr like myself, never dreaming sumption of our hungry jaws, 
that I should .then become a produ- ' B« 

eer. However, as it was the only'' 

THE C0MPENS4^X01j(,, . 

Akxhuii, a poor clerk, lived at Bt. Ha^poctad >by hiaoiipesibt«r"oi|d'M- 
Pet«r8burg,«iand eontiived toianam- loved by bis eqpsiia^'^he araMMOOiiMit 
tain himself with his smaU salary, with his s^kbtst^ 
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m 


0r ^ WdS4 W 

{leilM 4fritii it. ^ 

i Oiwritey mA bjr lri« 

PmUoak^^ 

Uarm 'woH kfMffn for Ms 

influMoo apiUrtB Amhis er* 

rand was not importanti Ms vi^t was 
seottwswr; he lode ids leave of the 
eountr'aad proceeded through halls, 
corridors, and ooiwts, with the hiten- 
tioa of retuming home. He was 
just openii^ the last door when he 
was audde&ly intercepted by twenty 
retainers, who surrounded and seiz¬ 
ed hkn, and widiout f^her expla¬ 
nation began to adnunister fifty blows 
with a stick. In vain he cried, that 
they nmst be mistake, and that he 
had just come from the count; they 
did not release hhn till he had receiv¬ 
ed the prescribed munberof strokes. 
Furious with rage, he snatched the 
weapon from their hands, and laid 
about him at random on all sides. 
One of the ser& assured him, that 
tlic)Lhaid but obeyed the commands 
of their jnaster: at taese words he 
paused; but again overcome by in- 
dqnatioD, be was for returning, and 
caMag- to account the barbarian by 
whom be had been so insulted^ He 
was actually baat^ing back for this 
purpose, when a person, whom be dul 
not know, but wbo bad witnessed 
thia scene, laid hold of him, and 
thrust «him out of the palace with 
dmsewords: “ Be gone; unfortunate 
inanL&i{;w not down on thyself the 
hahredof so potent a noble: nothing 
would screen thee from his ven¬ 
geance.*’ It was in vm to make far¬ 
ther opposition: he was obliged to 
put up with the afiTront, in spite of 
bb ;jHst,iodigti«ti^ md to regime 
biiJisiiakniBBimFiSMBb 


^ Tilhd, Kdwdvef, can effect a gfedt 
deal, wnd alipk^did th^ adventure 
b^lin gradui^ tfi fiide bbtne^ 
mor}, wlmn dne l^llday, intec^ng 

avail himself of file fine weather, he 
was jui^ pdtdtig on his cosit, tliat ctnil 
which he had 'never worn since >hf8 
visit to Count Pmfiowsko, and which 
strongly reminded him cf tb^ cruel 
usage he had received. All at once 
be heard a knock at his door; he 
opened it, and a well dressed man 
entered. “ I come,” said he, bowing 
to the very ^or, *• from Count Pau- 
lowsko.”—-^rrom Count Paulow- 
sko!” rejoined Arthur, glowing with 
anger. “ What would the barbarian 
have with me?”—“ Sir,” replied the 
stranger, bowing incessantly, “ the 
count expects you in his palace-”— 
I go to him again? No, never!*’— 
Yet go you must; but he would 
much rather you went voluntarily.** 
—“ By what right can I be compel¬ 
led?”—“ It is the count’s pleasure,” 
replied the stranger, again bowing: 

according to his orders I am to con¬ 
duct you to him.”—“ I am my own 
master, and—“ That may be, 
but as my master anticipated youC 
refusal, he sent twenty of his peo¬ 
ple along with me, to be employed in 
case of necessity. A carriage is 
waiting for you at the door. ConsU 
der then, sir, whether it would not 
be better to go of your own accord 
than by compulsion.” 

Arthur hesitated for a ihoment.# 
Wbo was there to protect him if he 
reristed? Should he suffer himself to 
be dragged away like a slave, and 
thus lose the advantage which be 
might derive from a spirited step? 
At length tlie singularity of the invi¬ 
tation, and the carri^e that was sent 
^finrhiiD, piqued bk eukosity, andhe 
«^ ]P Pi • J > i 
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teffoked'to brafv^thftiflsti^oftheadM 
venbstte^ Assinning aHM tthfW 

quit air, ha^aeccsfinpatiledf 
ger, iMto imw ttiAAe Itiitis^f ktidi^ 
t6 hhn atf ttii 4kiiint'sr tMd 

followed hfiA^barelieirfed. He bafl 
aetuelfy td pass i!hrdug)r^a^Hn>dpdf 
tWeMy sCtlrd;^ aerft^^ra*9hi ftfefdrfc 
hie door', and'imeonsdottaly fVo^ed 
ofi recidgnising them to be the very 
same rdgues who had handled him 
Id toughly, and Vrho hdiV bent their 
heads dovm to the very grotmd. 

On reacfdng the pali^e, Arthtir 
alighted: theatewardeftidneted him 
to the eount*s apartmerit^d retired. 
The young man^s eyes sparkled \then 
he beheld his enemy: he entered 
boldly and with clenched fist. Pau- 
kmsko received him with open arms 
and pressed him to his bosom, ** My 
dear friend," said he," how rejoiced 
I anf tbsee you!"—Arthur was filled 
wMi astonishment. ** You are an¬ 
gry with me," he resumed, ** for the 
setirvy trick I lately played you: I 
have done wrong, very wrong, I con¬ 
fess, and beg your pardon. Let us 
be better friends in future, and to 
make a beginning, pass the rest Of 
the day with me. Ih fixture, a co¬ 
ver shall be placed for you regularly 
at my table, and if you do not come 
voluntarily, I shall have you fetched 
by force: for this .is a fancy that I 
have taken into my head. Choose 
then between my IHendship and my 
dhnity.**' 

actually spent that day m 
PkhUhv^t^^pcilaee; thWcodnt {fiaced 
Ilim aataMo^belween hfamdf and hfa 
daugfHae^^aA*aimiabte*girI of fl/httOOn. 
She was sarqirainted with her father*s 
U1 treatment of Arthur,’ ahd had 
Ompfeyed bH her influence to indtiOe 
IdoiaocmnpMsateibrit. Joy'atber 
oti^ean hei^tened herbeauty at that 


SMtofOitt. ArAUr Wtia'iflindt % itf 

BUeaa^’vetefr, her hxdc, ^m t a r a t e d 
hishOiwt. The eharnfl^^gM,^ With 
mf dlheirvlmrifiian to tmCke amends 
M ber^fiefhePa injustfce, oeeupfch 
hdtw^ idmost ehdusiveiy with Ar- 
thOfi HowcoMhelmlpbehigfrmfs^ 
ported wKh ber'hbidn^s, and fer* 
getting all that had passed ? He wus 
agreeable, amiable, andeasy^it was 
for hint to be so, fof'he Wad^Wtppy; 
The other dirtingutshed gfiests, who 
were at first surprised at the atttett- 
(iona which the count and Hhrdfiugh- 
ter lavished ottArtbttr,‘Were'atler^^ 
obliged to do hiUi jufi^e, and VO ad«- 
ndt that a very poor fellow hiay IrOnus 
dmes be rich in metiml endowmeYita. 

From this day tbrward, whenever 
Arthur shewed a 'rriuctartce to ap¬ 
pear at the palace, the couht'sent for 
him with fireSh solickattons and ft*esli 
menaces. Arthur deemed it right 
to comply tritb this whim, or to con¬ 
fess the truth, a Secret chafirn drew 
him thither against his will^ and the 
gracious reception WiiiOh he expe¬ 
rienced from the amiable ^lJs<ia 
produced a ready obcdiehee. It was 
not long befcrfe he became ttie fii- 
vourite and deaVeSt friend of the 
man whom he thought bimSeH' bouUd 
to hate as long as he Hved. Artbuf, 
however, though in such higir favour 
with PSulowsfco, received neldier any 
appointment nor pecuniatty assist¬ 
ance from him. A singlewWrd fruit 
this powerfid patrOn bate 

opened to Idii the most’briffianVd^ 
reer ; but the ccunt;^ad far frontytu^ 
nouncing this W<wd, did not seem to 
harbour any intention of dokig^so.’^ 

One day, ft was jusf^ yeat after 
dmruvent bebbarit meh 

pmnM >rec<^oVMi8 > iu 
mind, he happdfiedftd bb'^^OtteWith 
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tl|d l«itUr mm 
nMNml^b^ay 1 Jbave « 
to iwhiah you 091^ xtqt 

refticio. I yH$h you 
TiM '0h^l h^,«l9)e^tod ^ 
yaiiu(»gQ9d'<nateli; 
b«auty>iiad«0i8eiai9p9t!>ty« Wontlam 
real judgo youra^-ftiook^ here 
sbo n!" At Cb«ao words tfao count 
took hU daughter by the hcfid and 
led her to the young roan* Ar¬ 
thur’s astonjsbnient* einotion, and 
joy Biay» be better conceired than 
desoribed. Eliaca blushed; but a 
sweet smile signified diat she would 
not be disobedient to the will of her 
&ther* Arthur threw himself at the 
feet of the count; he was unable to 
express hia gratitude, and merely 
covered his hand with kisses and 
tears* What language, indeed, could 
have spoken so eloquently as his 
looks! 

The same day the count gave a 
splendid entertainment, to which a 
select company was invited* When 
all bis guests were seated Faulow- 
sko thus addressed them: Dear 
and noble frxendsi the feast of wbicli 
you are about to partake is given in 
honour of the nuptials of my daugh¬ 
ter* You all know the husband 
whom I barve selected for her; 1 will 
not name hun, you shall have ^e 
pleasure of guessing who be is, and 
I am convinced that you will approve 
my clioiee.” The guests strove in 
vain te guess the happy man. Oi»e 
mendidged the jmueg Frinoe P-p-—, 
aAQlher the worthy CotmtN 
and a third the elegant Baron S 
in short, every one concluded that it 
must he some distinguished person¬ 
age; and aU consoled themselves 
with the id?a, that they,sh(mU not 
have,to long fee the solutkm of 

the myatarfe ifeAthay tH^lead the 


mpd/^aznhe^assmentsaad thaWwdt^ 
ea that qovarad the cheeks of 
?#!»(► they aranldJiave suspectcd^e 
timth; h^ hp^ eoold tl^ty wppnae 

that the sole^heioessof Jdm Paulo^ski 
waa disstined to bethawifepf ayoung 
man of neither rank norvprop^ty^iof 
aa obscure person^ who brought^ 
Hlustrious consort nothing bgt wcuU 
tivated understanding, an. excellent 
hearty and the most ardent afiectioo? 

Midnightarrivcd* The count, who 
had quitted the company for a short 
time, returned- Profound silence 
prevailed. “ You have partaken^*’ 
said he, of my daughter’s wedding- 
feast; before you go, you sha}l wit¬ 
ness the nuptial ceremony which is 
about to be performed in my domei>- 
tic cbapel. Come, Arthur, give your 
arm to your bride I”—“ Arthur! Ar¬ 
thur!” reiterated the illustrious as¬ 
semblage : is it possible? Dvl any 
one ever see the like before 1 *’—'“ No, 
my friends,” replied the coui^, smil¬ 
ing at the chorus of exclamatkms; 
** but you shall presently see that it 
i& nevertheless possible enough.” 

And they did actually see not only 
this, but something more, which exr 
cited not less astomshmeut. At the 
moment when the guests were 
paring to depart, the count embraced 
his children. ** Now, my friends,” 
said he, ** it is time for all of us to 
retire to rest. My carriage will be 
ready directly, Arthur: take your 
wife along with you; we shall see oiie 
another to-morrow, ao good lug^t!” 
^Ihur at first smiladj ^bo- 

rsA^b cQiriifictioa that thw wae only 
pf coigits jokes; h^ 
grave look, the perfect seriousness 
vilh which he ordered the carriage 
and hastened their departure, left no 
room for doubt: to remqpstrate Hoa|d 
have beenuselessi be was obfiged^to 
V T 2 
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submit to his piea 9 ure| omd, uwujjr be 
drove with the sole heiress of the 
fiKobttcsU the hMhib ^telresft 

nevereee 

clahned AfthUr, ♦•theWestthy, the 
celei^M ’ShMtt te )p^s^ 
dingfnight^ Deer^ EIbea,**'ednti^ 
nned be^ tenderly ethbreeing^ Her, 
"'would to* heaven that itty aflfectioh 
foryM'couM make^du forget all 
that ytm are saorifteleg for my Vake!" 
WHtsLi astoiMded by all that had 
ooeunred^ waeunable to utter a word; 
bi}4>iierlHtebetid was at her foet, 
ing by all foav wai most sacred to live 
foB her aibne. Fofgetdhg her paet 
splendour and the magnifiemfit pa-* 
lace of her Ikther^ not a murmur es¬ 
caped Iter bps* True love, thou gift 
of heaven, tiiou alone bestowest a 
charm on Mfe, thou atone compensate 
estrfer Ibe loss of every thing else! 

Ob tba ensuing day not the slight- 
estexpianaliDn took place on the part 
of theoountt hedismlssed them again 
atm^it, ahd in this manner wedcs 
and months passed away. This was 
indeed no Arthur's eihbarrass- 
ntSnt had soon reached the highest 
pitch. Tfaeoount re^juired them to 
attend hfe entertainments, and to ac- 
couspsuy him into the most briUiant 
circles; but hefortnshednota eapeei 
towards the expenses which the ap¬ 
pearance they were obliged to make 
on his account demanded. What 
must amsSif do tdthout money? Run 
ia*€foM.v *'80 did Ardniv* But bovr 
iv^tbesedeblifterbo^piud? Helunl 
Qa<Otbee Mboima dian hietipafeiit 
flife eP ' iu iia mv diat to apjofy tor dib 


humourist woidd only have been ex- 
poring himself to iresh torments. 
The JhMdety e# thfr youi^ feouple 
daUy^tnerrased, and die eertai^ 
timt^yskoukladea^ blest with u 
pledge or«4hs# ibvewnderect their 
neeesrities'ririfmbiettig^ ^ ^ 
The nmtnOttble anniversary ouce 
nww arrived; Hmrevras a grand 
party at the oouttfs: she young peo¬ 
ple ware as usual the crown of die 
feast. At nigh^ when they were 
getting into the carriage to return 
hotn^ the count came out after them. 
« Stop, childibn/’ wied he, t^'hereis 
something that I forgot tw band to 
you. There,”* eonrinued he, thtow^ 

ingarUm^drf paper 
the window, »look at that when you 
get home.” Accordingly* the first 
thing they did was to examine this 
paper: when unfolded, it proved to 
be a cheque on the count’s banker 
for a miHioti of rOldes. ’* 

From riiis moment Paulbwsko 
parted no more from his^childreBt 
and Fortune^ smiled more and metre 
onArfhun The powerfhl inWenoe 
of his fatber4n4aw and bis own ta- 
lasts rwsed him step by stop toeho 
rank of fteldi-marshiBt in thosequol 
he inherited the name and »t4»e^asl 
property of the oomrt: bob even at 
ter he had atwified the-higbest pbw 
nacle of bodour, he stSl* pfusooved 
his primitive simplicity. He never 
blushed at the rccoUectioB of his 
original poverty; on the cofttraiy/he 
tooka'plSasfUVe ttSrektxflg twkiachfl- 

bwed hikfsmspority^^ 

Vj 4V \V 
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Jiiv only luigb^«fe hmi and aanA lmt 

gwgraplMr and eiigmvai^hoiainotig unr«({»iit«d apray. «iaD 
oftfaei thiBili|>rodttoedi|i town in a^a» ^Ihveataiung to make 

witb the *li|le of ** Atlas oa it aooQ Jfeel the. -effeeta^ e£ hia m* 

an accuratfhfiescriptien SBd DeUne* venge. Heactnailyre-appeaftedtheae 
ation oS 'the Wodc^** nlates^ in his the foUowieg^ yearr ag^n |Mro# 
acoeunt of.Gemaity, tlie tradition ceededdnnnmingthrooghlheatreets^ 
respecting tlie ratcatcher of Htuneln, by which means he drew^ tegether^n 
in the pnnetpali^ of Caleiaberg, on xnuldtude of ohildfenj and thus en«> 
the Weser^ in*tbe following manner: ticed them in^eroeptibly out of die 

There weve^ idbout dnree hundred town. He conducted them in tlua 
yeava^age^ in the town of HamdO) manner toaneighhourk^billtwheve 
situate ift the duohy of LUneberg, they all disappeared* together with 
suoh ft prodigious quantity of rats the drummer* Such was die stbvy 
and mioe, that' ^ inhabkantB were toAd by a Ikde girl* who had gone 
grievously plagued by theia*andwere along with them* but had sat down 
quite at«loss what to do. A mounte* by the way to rest herself* The pa.* 
bank, hsaric^ of tbek distress, ap* rents were in the utmost consUima*- 
plied to themagistraiesof the town, tion; but in spite of all their inqui- 
oSering to rid it of this inconveiu- ries, they could not gain any ddinge 
ences-^f course for a sum of money, of their lost children. In die town* 
which was to be paid on the perform- house of Hameln, the year* tlie day* 
anoe of this sendee. The magis- and the names of the ebddran are 
tratos having agreed to his proposal* specified; and it is still (in 1668 ) the 
heieU tor work. He hung a drum custom there in drawing up contacts 
about bhui on which he beat through or other written documents to date 
the town; vhe kept drumming till he them* in such or such a year* “ smee 
w as beyond the gate* and behold* all the going f<H*th of our children*" It 
the troublCsotneverminfollowedhiin, is also yet strictly forbidden to beat 
but^nobody knew what became of a drum in those streets through 
them. « The mountebank himself in- which they were drawn by themouft- 
deedreturaed to demiuaddie promis- tebank ou that &tal day. 
edsemuneratian; but the magistrates 

.SO(ajfE, ACCOUNT OF THE ABBEY OT LA TRAPPjp. 

flffae Order of the Carthusians, intercourse witii society; the obierv- 
foMided' by Sb^Bruno in the year anoe of profound sfiente; the utmost 
1086 * is by far thetaoat rigid of aH self-denial in regard^to hibeur/*dle^ 
the monastic Orders; and of all the cbtbii:^ and rieap; .iacesaent'timdb* 
Gcmvents of tiiat Order* the abbey tation on death* &c. Since the re- 
of La Trappe is the one wliere its storation of this fraternity* which dur- 
rules are mostscmpulously observed, ing the Revolution sought refuge in 
The prmcipal of theae* it is well England and Switzerland* it has re¬ 
known* enjoin tbwreminciatioiaofaH assembled in France, and increased 
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to duch a degree, tiiat itepresent su¬ 
perior, the abbot of La Trappe, has 
HOdef YAxh rixteen eottimoriMes' of 
bbth netm: As the site of riie ab¬ 
bey haSb^it flfgdin pui^hAsed by she 
Olhder, and appropriatectSo its foN 
wier use^ as she* abbey abisady^poa- 
i^sses landed prOpetty to the value 
of 130,000 fnmes, and is increasing 
it ^tn time to dtne by fresh pur- 
ehases; as it has again begun to af¬ 
ford relief to the poor of the envi¬ 
rons, and to both natives and foreign¬ 
ers triio Apply for k; and is antici¬ 
pating the return of ^lose times when 
it had d revenue of fifty or sixty 
thousand francs at its command, 
when the number of monks amount¬ 
ed to about two hundred, and that 
of the visitors who annually received 
assistance exceeded six thousand-*- 
this institution seems to deserve more 
particular notice. 

The viritofs, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the following details, were 
eidightened Parisians, who, animated 
by the best spirit, but exempt from 
bigotry, were desirous of examining 
and forming their own judgment of 
the institution. They found the ruins 
of the old abbey, the church, the 
eonvefituatbuUdingsand offices, part¬ 
ly existing asYenerabie ruins, and in 
part scantily replaced by modern 
structures. The abbey is situated 
about two leagues from Montagne, 
Jn the department of the Orne. The 
environs are hilly and well wooded. 
The principal entrance consists of a 
gateway and a aide door. Over the 
fbftner is an unage of the Blessed 
Virgin tit a niche, and underneath it 
the inscription, Ikomus i>ej-^the 
Heiise of God» On entering, the 
platter sUoatly shewed dte'Sttahgers 

sMo an dj^artattb whore u^eirAba 
whil they found insoribed 


lations applicabieto theircase, which 
purported that thOy Were to conduct 
Cbemaelvesdeeently and orderly; iUot 
to* enter intv m^feonWeesaWoar with 
the brethtWnp haO tohmdar thank in 
their oecupatiofis^*' and se^forth. 
thia aparttnent wMesevefwl other »r«> 
scriptioim>aikl passage* of Sc ri pt u seh 
About a qisarteu >how bad 
elapsed, when two friars ent^ed, and 
prostrated themselveeat fidl length, 
with outstvetefaed hands and their 
foreheads touching the floor* dirthe 
space of a minute they rosO^ reeitod 
a prayer in Latin, and motioning the 
strangers to be seated, sflently with^ 
drew. One of them was a ruddy 
young man about twenty-five years 
of age; die otiier a hearty^ibekiog 
robust figure between fifty and Mxty. 
The appearance of both seemed to 
prove, that hard living may prove be* 
neficial to the body. 

Their dress conusts ef a long 
coarse wliite wooUen gownwfth wide 
sleeves, drawn up on each side^M 
high as the hips by measiactf leather 
tiumgs passed throng ringeMtadied 
to the gown. Underneath this they 
wear long wide breeches, of some¬ 
what finer wooQen, socka of the same, 
and immense wooden shoes, stufifod 
with straw. Ovevthe gowitis ocowl 
of black woollen, fromwbioh, befiwe 
and behind, two stripes a £»ot<l»tAd 
hang down to the knees, and form, 
with the broad black leather girdle, 
a cross, the dark colour of which 
strongly contrasts ^ whfa^ the wluie 
gown* On tfaeleftside are saapaadh 
ed a rosavy anda knifo. TUs dreto 
they never lay aside-hy day or 
it Mmerdy ifoauged'and frasbedhewe" 
ry asontii. ^ Thwftiar* weeaa rmi&BBit 
beordiBorhekr eirthwikeader*b*»fot% 
tda*being'diawmBBBtoodii oiiefiptidg 
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The steward (hUdHer)^ cellarei: 
(ceUer^)y and physician, alone are 
permitted to speak to strangest ^iil» 
first* i»^«lso' BiBstev o£ die cere- 
Bioiuea,^ whv 'Condnets^diena aboQt 
and provides for their ^aoootnmoda* 
tienk The diuiibefs of th# monks 
areerafurnished; diey areoren with- 
out beds or bedsteads. Eachoftheih 
sleeps in a sort of c^foTesenibling a 
coffin, raised about two feet fttmi the 
floor, over which is nailed a piece 
of cc»rse doth, not so much to supi 
ply the place of a mattress es to pre¬ 
vent fim fHction of thdr garments 
on the rough wood. These cribs 
ate^all at least a foot too short, that 
their oconpants may not enjoy the 
luxur/bf Stretching themselves: the 
boards destined for their coffinsalone 
are of the full length, as if to hold 
out to them a consolatory prospect 
for their long sleep. A piece of 
e^rse cloth serves'^for bed<%lothes, 
and a shcxftF bag of strawfor a pil- 
low* > ^ 

The refectory is notmore elegant¬ 
ly AiniMied than the dtambers: here 
you find only die most indispensa-^ 
ble table utensils, no najdcins, and 
benches and tables of the most er- 
dinaiy woed. Each has his waters 
jug, which^dn drinking, he is obliged 
to 'grospVndHioth hands: if he spills 
a dro][>; ot^kts foil a crumb of Inread, 
the rules require hnn to kneel down 
immediately, and by signs to beg 
pardon of''the ^superior, which is- 
granted ^aly at the intercession of a 
fmr, andisaDnoutieed bythe stroke 
of' a^haiUiner upott the tables ' The. 
dkkof S'TsappistirestBnated at 

ehllk^)per«rmm and' 
bistdaduf^Bt'^franos f7s.6dj)rand 
thetwtMnia^«iustv^not be exxseeded;* 

Tbi cai toitts i of- wider,??farearb 

pdMmi ttpplfli# wtfoNtls^mcdLip^# 


tables boiled in salt and water. The 
more rigid regulaticms adopted since 
1316 bUe^abahshed all the fonuer 
indulgences that were occasional 
allowed, sBcbasa fitdefti^k, eiders 
and theUke. -The^bard matteessei 
are likewise done- away wtb» * -For^ 
meriy the monks retired to rest at 
eight o'elock/^afidi^iwse^at two;* the 
present hours are seven -and ong^ 
From one in die morning tid seven 
they are engaged in prayer, mid then 
repair to their respective occupai- 
ttons. The abbot of the eonvent is 
obliged to submit to tkehardest and 
most unpleasant employments, as well 
as the meanest member of the Or¬ 
der, when it comes to his turn. If 
any one finds pleasure in any occu¬ 
pation, he must mention it in con¬ 
fession, and it is taken from him. 
The joint labour of several is per¬ 
formed in silence, and is frequently 
interrupted bydie superior, whockips 
his hands* as a signabfor prayer and 
singing. They must not wipe the 
perspiration from their faces, but may 
merely guide it with the fiager from 
the eyes. It was formerly customary 
to dine at twelve, and sup at five 
o’clock: now there is but one meah 
between three and four; and if, as it 
often happens, any person returns 
too late from work, he must go to 
rest witli an empty stomach. Not 
the least noise must be made with, 
the knife in eating, upon penalty of 
begging pardon as mentioned above. 
If a Trappist presumes to speak wkb 
his neighbour, to keej^up any.intf^ 
course or correspondence with- hfo 
fondly, or to runaway, the pimish- 
ments are much inore severe. <3uch: 
olfenoes bring upon him eorpossl 
BDortifieations of vartons ijiipds; the 
pdncipal iastmmeaits of 
U Abseil 
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posed of conjoined Ttng^ each of 
vbicb »> provided vrilih taro'diarp 
iron i^ikefi: it iawom on^ tbe iMnre 
akin. ii. A{^le,ftveiiicbe8brDad« 
made of korse4uur». or vfld boat's 
bristles, erUdi is abo worn next to 
tkeekio, and ieiaoietintcdehdils than 
the othe& 2i 'A ^acourge coaabt** 
ing of; conb with many large hard 
kiaots. 4. A priokfy covering for the 
head made of horse-hair, in imitation 
of the crown of thems. d. A slid¬ 
ing panel in the door of the room, 
in which the bead of thcvperson un¬ 
dergoing p^nce is put; as in a giul- 
lorine; SQ that when he is scourged 
from behind, he does not know who 
applies the lash, and his own cries, 
confined to the empty room, are but 
bandy heard by those who chastise 
him. This hiikl of' pillory is called 
le trou patri. t 

At chyrc)! ^be TrappUts hit in 
four rows, having over their ordina¬ 
ry dress^a white wopllen mantle with 
sleeves and hood, called, a cowl^ which 
they sparpdy ever wear on other 
occasions, ai^d never when at work, 
lliieir eyes are fixed on the ground. 
Their riogiag is simple, powerful, and 
impressive. A phrenologist would 
not find elsewhere so bvourable an 
opportuiuty for observing their bare 
skulls. In few would a Gall or a 
Spurzheim detect the theosophic or¬ 
gan, but the very prominent brow 
would be so much the more striking; 
and he would not fail tp infer a na¬ 
tural ittdolence, not to be conquered 
but by external and internal com- 
pulrion. 

On the suppression of convex^ts 
during theRpyplutioo, this placecpn* 
tmoed fifty-three professed apd tl^r- 
^-aevpn lay friars. Of the fprmcr» 

two b|ul jpompleteljr Iwt 
ml letmal were ilioU; «n| nooy 


of the odiera became insane after 
they had been tiittDSd tidrtfl 
ttehvoifid.*' **" * * ■ ' 

It*b not'^uidiBpeiiskblJ^tieeieM^^ 
tobrkig pft»pefty in* et4er to obtain 
idnrisuoA eonveett but it is 

netrsgeeted. Therewrfrtteeb modes 
of enteringtthe Order: "'hf tOidhig 
the vows in the iisual manner, aea 
voluntary brother, or as wpnpil. The 
first dass is composed of professed 
and lay monks: the treatment of the 
second class is not so severe^ and 
their occupations are less laborious: 
they wear shwts, sleep on a bag of 
straw, but are not dlowed to break 
rilence, or to leave the coavent. The 
pupils are admitted at the early age 
of six years: they are inethicted, 
treated kindly, suitably clothed and 
fed, and after they have arrived at 
an age to think for themselves, they 
either retum to the world, or devote 
themselveato a monastic li^ intone 
or other oft the above-moE^tioneid^ 
pacities. There is also a boordbg* 
school conue^d with 

There are fc yw l p Trai^islNinawdl 
as males# The abbot has purchased 
the chateau of Forges* negr tbc cog* 
vent, and founded a nunnery 
at first not without some opposhagn 
and many sarcastic refiecrioni^r 
much is certain, that aevend young 
females have clandesdnely^ quitted 
the paternal roof, and placed. tboe9* 
selves under tbe pi;o|ection jof 
abbot; and when, they bad,at^ined 
the age of majority* goyers^ent 
topk part with them ogajost^.thjrir 
parents, Jho yules for 
so strict* atflpoet iu 
and subdalenpUf 
I rpgu^riwa m 

tbotkicafmcg; bejraa^EUil hacei Jwt' 
wUch 
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roge against nature, and most de¬ 
structive to lieakli. 

The burial-ground of tlieTrap- 
p^tB.ia part:of.tbe gaeden* An open 
grave y alwaya awaitir^ its prey. 
When a member expires, and the 
grave lias closed over has^ anoth^is 
dug^ hy the whole frateniity. When 
a sick brother ceases to bi-eatlie, the 
cowl is drawn over liis face, and he 
is laid upon a boai'd, and interred 
in the presence of tlie assembled 
conuuunity. 

The present abbot of La Trappe 
is Augustin de Lestrange, He is 
not only the general confessor, but 
absolute ruler of tlie Order. His 
motto is, ItU sainte volontt de Dleu, 


^7 

In the cninncrntion of the nunne¬ 
ries of this Order, we iind one men¬ 
tioned as existing at Pool in Dor¬ 
setshire, in which the mother of Vis¬ 
count Chateaubriand died; and which 
is said to contain sixty nuns. The 
brother of the same statesman also 
died in 18<^at one of the oonvents 
of this Order at ^Icanniz, in Spain, 
His letters to his brother, describing 
the rigid rules and severe penances 
inflicted on the monks, which brought 
upon him dropsy and a premature 
death, have been published. The 
Princess of Condii lived aind died at 
another of these establishments near 
Sion, in Switzerland. 
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Soon after I returned to Alexan¬ 
dria from my first introduction to the 
Ridley family, I made an excursion 
through some of the northern states 
with a gentleman named Adgate, 
with whom I had formed an acquaint¬ 
ance, and who was proceeding on 
business to Boston. Tins excursion 
afforded scarcely any materials for 
notice; and I have preserved but few 
nfiemorandums of it in my journals. 
We travelled too quick to make 
much observation, either of men or 
things; and on our return to Alexan¬ 
dria, in February 1807,1 was attack¬ 
ed by an illness which confined me 
to my bed for near a montli, and to 
fiiy room* for three; and it was not 
till the middle of the summer that I 
ri^cdvbred idy wonted health and 
' During thi6 long confinc- 

Was treated most kindly and 
' ^flbfctibntttfely by the good people of 
^tJfe lodged ; the Misses 

ir. wa^xxm: ' ‘ 


Fitzherberts, their mother, and Mr. 
Mortimer were also very kind; and 
frequently some of the Bidleys came 
over from Washington to spend a 
day ortwo with the invalid. Atlengtii 
I recovered; and as I began to ^el 
an inclination to revisit England, it 
was agreed, that as Mr. Ridley had 
nearly concluded the business on 
which he came over, I should join 
his family party, and travel with them 
to Charlestown, to see a little more 
of the country, and embark together 
from thence for England. 


Just as I was becoming convales¬ 
cent, an affair happened, that tend¬ 
ed materially to embarrass the exist¬ 
ing relations between the English 
and American governments, which 
were not before of the most amicable 
description, One of the great bones 
of contention between the two coun- 
tries'liad been, as‘ your readers ai;e 
well aware, the disputes which arose 
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from the practice pursued by the 
Americiins, of engaging British sail¬ 
ors on board their vessels, to whom 
they gave fictitious letters of citizen¬ 
ship; which sailors were impressed 
whenever they were fallen in with 
by any of our cruisers, who claimed 
and exercised the right of searching 
American merchtint-vessels for them. 
In the earlier part of this year, the 
government of the United States had 
fitted out the Chesapeake frigate (the 
same which the brave Captain Broke 
so gallantly captured in the late war) 
fora cruise in the Mediterranean; 
and Commodore Barron, her com¬ 
mander, most imprudently engaged 
some English deserters as seamen on 
board of her. This circumstance 
came to the ears of the British au¬ 
thorities, and the men were formally 
demanded by Mr. Erskine (now 
Lord Erskine), our ambassador. 
Eveiy effort, however, to induce the 
American commander to give up the 
men failed; and on the of June, 

Captain Humphries of H. M. ship 
Leopard, acting under the orders of 
Admiral Berkeley, who then com¬ 
manded on the American station, fell 
in with the Chesapeake, in the bay 
of the same name, and the men be- 
ihg again formally demanded and re¬ 
fused, the British ship fired a broad¬ 
side, when the Chesapeake struck 
her colours; and an officer with a 
select party M'as sent on board, who 
selected the British seamen from the 
crew; and then giving up the vessel 
to Commodore Barron, returned to 
tlie Leopard. 

It is impossible to conceive the 
rage and indignation of the Ameri¬ 
can people, as soon as tins affair was 
known in the United States, Meet¬ 
ings were held, at which the conduct I 
of the British government was de-* 


nounced; volunteer associations were 
formed; and notlnng but war was 
breathed by the democratic party. 
The government was equally fhrious.; 
they interdicted British shipafrom 
entering the wateraef the United 
States, and took other ateps equally 
absurd and impotent. Tiiese, how¬ 
ever, I pass over, as the relation of 
political disputes will not afford much 
amusement to your fair remlers; and 
I have only given this narrative as 
introductory to one of my own ad¬ 
ventures. 

The latter end of June saw me 
quite restored to the enjoyment of 
health; and 1 did enjoy it so mucli 
the more from having felt the ])ain 
and languor of sickness and debility: 
so true it is, that our greatest bless¬ 
ings are never so duly appreciated, 
nor so highly prized, as after we have 
been temporarily deprived of them. 
Having been so long confined, I was 
eager for novelty, and wanted hut 
little excitement to join in any party 
of fun or frolic, of pleasure or gaiety. 

The 4th of July is a grand gak- 
day in America: it is the anniversa¬ 
ry of the day on wliich the rebellious 
Congress declared themselves, . in 
177f), independent of that mother 
country, whose blood and whose 
treasure had been lavishly expended 
in fostering and protecting the colo¬ 
nies in their infancy and in their pro- 
gi'ess to maturity. It is generally 
celebrated by public dinners and re¬ 
joicings; and in most of the princi¬ 
pal towns, some person or odier of 
spouting notoriety is employed to 
make what tliey call an oratiem, in 
which he, of coarse, most lavssiily 
praises the United States, and is 
equally lavish of his abuse of Eng- 
knd. The language of these* era- 
tors is, in general, particularly inflat- 
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etl and bombosticv full of the moat ri¬ 
diculous motaphors and absurd con¬ 
ceits; affording frequent instances of 
the ba^ios, and scarcely ever in good 
taste» or evincing ilie marks of a 
cultivated mind. All this, however, 
could only exciic a goodrhumoured 
smile, did not tlie Americana claim 
the supremacy in all things over the 
old world, and arrogate to them- 
sclvessuperlativeexcellence ritthere- 
fore becomes necessary, at tunes, to 
curb their ridiculous vanity, and to 
treat with contempt their unfounded 
pretensions. But to return. 

The 4th of July, 1807, following 
so soon after the affair of the Che¬ 
sapeake, the Americans, of course, 
seized the opportunity to make some 
extra demonstrations of patriotism 
on that occasion. It was resolved 
by the volunteer corps of Alexan¬ 
dria to go to Washington, and make 
an offer of their services to the Pre¬ 
sident, in case of war with England; 
and other measures were determined 
upon, but I now forget their exact 
purport It was the Washington ex-! 
cursion which interested me; and 11 
resolved to go thither and witness 
the proceedings on that day. 

The morning was ushered in with 
as bright a sun as ever shone out of 
the heavens, and the noise and bus¬ 
tle in the streets gave warning that 
something was going on out of tiie 
common way. I breakfasted with my 
friend Adgate, who was to accompa¬ 
ny me; and at ten o’clock we embark¬ 
ed on board one of the Washington 
packets, " with a fav'iing breeze,*’ 
and a cargo of “ live lumber ail 
ngog*' for tlie sports of the day. The 
voyage was short, but pleasant; and 
we arrived at the great city about 
half^past ^ven o’clock^ The Alex¬ 
andrian, company of riflemen had 


sailed in two packets about the same 
time that we did, and were already 
landed. They were joined by the 
Washington and Georgetown volun-* 
teers; and when all together, a most 
grotesque figure they cut, and cer¬ 
tainly the whole was as unlike a mi¬ 
litary spectacle os any thing I ever 
saw. I remember nieutioning to 
Adgate, who was telling me that the 
Canadas would be overrun in one 
month after a declaration of war, 
that if the Americans could send no 
better soldiers, a troop of our scliool- 
boys, such as I remember were or¬ 
ganized in 1803 and 1801, when tlic 
report was rife that Buona])arte 
would certainly invade England,, 
would beat them. llsTwas an Ame¬ 
rican, and though not a democrat, 
vain of his country, and took my re¬ 
marks in high dudgeon; but I soon 
rallied him into good-humour. 

As one o’clock was the hour fixed 
for the interview of the President 
and the apologies for soldiers, who 
were to make an offer of their servi¬ 
ces to blow England out of the sea, 
we had time to look about us: we 
therefore called at my friend Mr. 
Ridley’s, and engaged his daughters 
to be of our party. At the appointed 
hour we proceeded to the President’s 
house, before which the troops were 
to defile, and where we saw Mr. 
Jefferson in all his glory, lie was 
a venerable-looking old man; tall 
and erect; dressed in a plain suit of 
brown silk, with a close wig; and 
though a good deal prej ud iced against 
him, 1 must do him the justice to 
say, that bis manners were extremely 
afiabie and kind. lie was quite un¬ 
assuming, and took upon him very 
little of the pomp of office. Wlieu 
Congress was in session, he usmdly 
rode to the Capitol on horseback, on 
Q Q 2 
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Tvhicli occasions he would give a 
Negro-boy a fourpenny-bit to hold 
his horse; or would hitch the bridle 
to any holdfast that might be at 
hand, if no one was by to attend to 
the animal* His worst fault, next 
to his utter disregard of all religious 
feeling, for he never pretended to 
believe in any of the systems of faith 
into which the Christian world are 
divided, and said it was utterly inf- 
material whether a man believed in 
one God or twenty, as it would nei¬ 
ther break his bones nor pick his 
])ocket, was, his hatred to England. 
His partiality to France I can forgive 
him for; it was natural that he should 
feel it, as he wa§ an old revolution¬ 
ary partizan, %nd France had aided 
the States in achieving their inde¬ 
pendence: besides, he was cajoled 
and flattered and caressed, and had 
honours conferred upon him in 
France; all which operated upon his 
weak mind (and Mr. Jefferson is 
gifted with a very weak one): there¬ 
fore it is not wonderfal that he should 
like France, though it is a little ex¬ 
traordinary that a votary of liberty 
should be an admirer of the greatest 
tyrants that the world ever saw: but 
so it was. With this, however, I 
had no business; but his manifest 
injustice towards England fretted 
and vexed me; and when invited to 
partake of the cold collation which 
he had prepared on the occasion, I 
turned away, and said, No, I will 
neidier eat nor drink at the cost of 
the United States or their President, 
It would certainly choke me if I did.” 

The military ceremony was soon 
over; The men in soldiers* dresses 
defiled past the steps of the Fre^ 
dent's house, where Mr* Jeflerson 
was standing. The person who had 
the command, whose name I really 
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forget, and it is of no consequence— 
it was a Mr. Hopkins, or a Mr. Tom¬ 
kins, or a Mr. Wiggins, or some¬ 
thing of that sort—made a speech, 
and the President replied; and there 
the affair ended. When it was over, 
we returned to Mr, Ridley's to dine, 
and refusing an invitation from him 
to remain till next day, as we had 
pledged ourselves to be at Alexan¬ 
dria that night, we again embarked 
on board the packet on our return. 
We found the rifle company were to 
be our compagnons du voyage; and 
having bid the ladies and their bro¬ 
ther, who accompanied us to the 
water’s edge, farewell, we set about 
searching for some amusement or 
other to pass away the time during 
our short trip. 

It was now about four o’clock, and 
there was a light breeze as we put 
off'from the shore. We had scarcely, 
however, proceeded half a mile, when 
the wind suddenly dropped, and the 
air became so calm, that tiiere was 
neither motion enough in the atmo¬ 
sphere to “ waft a feather,” nor agi¬ 
tation sufficient in the waters “ to 
drown a fly.” Our packet lay like 
a loff on the surface of the Potow- 

O 

mac; the little jolly-boat at her stern 
was ordered ahead, and an attempt 
was made to tow her along, in which 
perhaps they might have succeeded 
at the rate of something less than a 
knot an hour. That rate of progress, 
however, would not do; and a grand 
council of war being called, it was 
resolved, as we were nearest the 
Maryland sliore, to puU for that 
quarter, and to walk home through 
the woods. We were accordinglyy 
with some exertioni landed a litde 
below Blodensburg—the scene of our 
triumph,' and the disgrace of the 
Americans, when, in the late war, 
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a!)out a thousand of our brave fellows 
defeated five times their number, ad¬ 
vantageously posted too—and witli 
light hearts set off on our excursion, 
tlie bugles of the corps leading the 
way, and by their no means unhar- 
monious sounds they beguiled the 
route of half its tediousness. They 
had a band of drums and fifes too, 
which played occasionally; and we 
were in high glee and vastly merry. 
My ii'iend and I marched with the 
captain, a good-humoured cheerful 
man, who laughed and joked and 
sung alternately; and wc thought 
ourselves in high luck, and were in 
proportionately high spirits. 

Our disasters were not, however, 
yet an end. Hitherto the “ firma¬ 
ment had been without a cloud;’* 
but it soon became overcast, and 
gave ominous presage of an ap¬ 
proaching storm. This soon came 
on. The rain fell in torrents, the 
thunder roared dreadfiiUy over our 
heads, and the forked lightning 
played through the trees, altogether 
}>roducing a scene, which, though at 
times appalling anil terrific, possessed 
much of the truly sublime. We had 
no remedy but to press on, which we 
did, though we soon had every ap¬ 
pearance of drowned rats; for the 
heavy rain penetrated our garments, 
and ran from us in torrents. The 
storm lasted in great violence for up¬ 
wards of on hour, when the clouds 
dispersed; the sun again darted forth 
his rays, and we reached, without 
any other misadventure, the ferry- 
house, which was situated nearly op¬ 
posite to Alexandria. This was a 
large and rude building; and in the 
old hall, a square room, which held 
am our .Gompanj> we found a bright 
fire bisEsingiondie hearth; andtlmugh 
it was. the height of summer, wr 
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\ hailed the sparkling prospect with 
j real pleasure. 

Whilst a table was setting out for 
us in another room, we. dried our 
clothes, and enjoyed many a hearty 
lough at the grotesque appearance 
which some of us presented. The 
riflemen were Uie best oft': their 
drcss was of cotton, consisting of a 
loose jacket and trowsers, of the co¬ 
lour of dead leaves; being tight, the 
heat of the fire soon extracted the 
moisture, and tliey readily regained 
their natural appearance. 

We had not lost our appetite in the 
storm, and when assembled round a 
board on which a fine large ham and 
vai'ious kinds of cold meat were 
j placed, witli bowls of whiskey-toddy 
and rum punch, we quickly forgot 
the perils of our march. The laugh 
and the song went gaily round; the 
glass was briskly pushed from hand 
to hand; and it approached near the 
witching t time of night before we 
thought of departing. The word 

Forward!'* was, however, given at 
leiigth by our commander, and we 
“ gathered ourselves up,” and marclN 
I ed in no very soldier-like trim down 
to the ferry, where a large boat, 
which was used in general to teke 
over horses and cuttle and carriages, 
was in waiting for \is. It had been 
raining for some time; the night was 
idark, and the river wide; we had 
I not therefore the prospect of a very 
I pleasant voyage. We had gained 
j about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, when the most terrible storm 
which I ever encountered came on. 
Tile wind blew a hurricane; the rain 
fell in torrents; and the Potowmac, 
which, in this part, was upwards of a 
mile and a quarter wide, agitated^by 
die wind, rolled in black mid bolsters 
I one waves against the boat. The 
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thupder seemed to shake the earth 
% 

to its foundation; and the darkness 
of the night) which rendered every 
object completely invisible, except 
when the fitful gleams of the vivid 
lightning illuminated the wide ex¬ 
panse, added to the unpleasantness 
of our situation. Ill viun did we 
wish that we had remained at the 
ferry-house all night; to return now 
were as dangerous as to go o’er: ^0 
we proceeded, and in something 
more than half an hour we made the 
shore, most of us in a state of ex¬ 


haustion from the “ pelting of the 
pitilessstorm.'* However, no accident 
occurred, and though wet and 
tigued, we soon rallied ourseives 
when once more we placed ourfeet 
on terra firrm. I have been out in 
many storms, but certainly i^ver 
witnessed one so awful as thisrit 
left an impression upon my mind 
which will never be eradicated; and 
the 4th of July scarcely ever recurs 
without its being brought back to my 
recollection. 

A Rambleh. 


FACTS AND FICTIONS. 

No. 11. 

WALTlitt JKFIMCUSON. 
(Concluded from p 227.) 


Lovkus* sighs are favoure<l or dis¬ 
appointed ; yet the sun rises and sets 
without interruption. “ The path 
of glory leads but to the grave,” and 
so does the path of love;' for time 
steals equally on with both. All 
this is very trite, but—but to our nar¬ 
rative. Shall we then once more 
detail all the pains and penalties of 
thwarted affection? or shall we jump 
at once to the denouement of our 
story? We have said, that even the 
indistinct form of Rhoda Woodyatt 
was scarcely present any longer to Jef¬ 
ferson's recollection; for the charms 
of Clarinda Rothchild had consigned 
her rival's form to the grave, as com¬ 
pletely as the potent wand of the 
magician consigns the evil spirit to 
the Red Sea. Clarinda bod made 
large strides in the affection of Jef- 
ftrson, or at least awakened in him 
a strong desire to possess so charm¬ 
ing an object: not but her charms 
Would have been disregarded by him, 
had Pol weightier considerationsgain- 


etUher a higher interest in his bosom. 
Our readers will readily enter into 
the various feelings of Jefferson and 
his now-forgotten Rhoda. The for¬ 
mer was basking in the sunshine of 
beauty and fortune; while the latter, 
a prey to a consuming dissappoint- 
ment, seemed fast verging to a pre¬ 
mature grave. The pangs of hope¬ 
less love had made such havoc in 
her form and mind, that sensitive in¬ 
deed must that heart have been 
which could be wanned by the re¬ 
pulsive atmosphere now played 
around her. But, like the world, 
we will leave to her fate the mourn¬ 
ing Rhoda, to worship the rising sun 
of the more fortunate Clarinda. 

Walter Jefferson wooed Clarinda 
Rothchild: she was won, and they 
were married; and that day’s sun 
which rose upon their happoness 
seemed, in spke of one untoward 
circui](istance, inclined to shine -on 
them fbr years. That circumstaiiqe 
was this: at the wedding ceremoi^, 
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when Jefferson answered, I will," | 
the ring, which he was about to place 
upon the finger of his bride, slipt 
from between his fingers, and rolling 
from him, ajt ^ngth found conceal¬ 
ment under a stone, which cover¬ 
ed a deceaseil mother and her child. 
Old crones started bock, and sliook 
their heads at this inauspicious omen; 
but the unwrung consciences of the 
happy pair were diverted from the 
inauspicious circumstance, by the ne¬ 
cessity of seeking for another cincture, 
when one was borrowed from a goodly 
dame in tlie church, that was nearly 
large enough to inclose two fingers of 
the devoted Clarinda. The ceremony 
concluded, and the day was spent in 
that deliglitful harmony which the 
interchange of mutual kindnesses ever 
produces. 

Seated in the baronial hall of his 
wife s ancestors, and surrounded by 
every luxury, Jefferson could scarce¬ 
ly believe the evidence of his senses, 
lie who but a few months since had 
no rent-roll to purchase a friend, now 
found hundreds ready to serve him; 
all eager to oblige, all with fiattering 
unction upon their lips. Prosperity 
is seldom the time in which we choose 
to think of those we once knew in 
humble life, and he totally forgot his 
old friends. In the country he hunt¬ 
ed, he shot, he coursed, and he fish¬ 
ed* In town he purchased pictures, 
he dealt in virtu^ and furnished a 
library; and in the never-exhausted 
spirits of his wife, and the blandish¬ 
ments of those around him, it ap¬ 
peared as if he had reached the goal 
of everlasting ba^^iness. The com¬ 
mon vexatioro of life he knew little 
of, not that he was exempt from 
them, but he had too tnuph philoso¬ 
phy and too many pleasures to drive 
his thoughts into another channel, 


to suffer the trifling cares of fife to 
rub him of a moment's enjoyment. 
The morning wliich created a want 
was soon followed by the night of 
gratification; and soon ceasing to 
wonder how all these things could 
be, he accepted every proffered en¬ 
joyment as his hereditary right. His 
days were occupied, or rather filled 
up, in the exercise of his profession, 
ih the capacity of magistrate of his 
district; but though this was rarely 
taken up till every other amuse¬ 
ment failed, it proved to him a source 
of no small satisfaction, and gave 
liiin a consequence among his fellow- 
men. Man without something to 
expect is miserable; but Jefferson’s 
wife now gave indications that a lit¬ 
tle stranger might soon be expected 
to gladden his eye, and the pulse of 
the expectant father beat a some¬ 
what quicker note: yet here his plea¬ 
sure was comparatively moderate, al¬ 
though he had no fears for the re¬ 
sult Many men in his situation 
would have exclaimed, “ Surely some 
sad reverse must come as a set-off' 
to all this good fortune r but spoiled 
by prosperity, he })repared not for 
the storms of adversity, which he 
never dreamed would reach him. 

The most experienced nurse and 
the most fortunate accoucheur were 
retained; and what should occur to a 
woman like Clarinda, v^hose health 
and sti'cngth seemed capable of with¬ 
standing any attack to which the 
human frame might be liable? He 
laughed at her fears, which indeed 
were not many, and at length the day 
arrived in which he was presented 
witli a son, beautiful as parent could 
wish. The incessant knockings at 
the door told how numerous were tUe 
many anxious inquiries after the Ut- 
I tie stranger; while nurse, doling out 
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the usual answer of “The cliild charm-j piness. But, alas! this hectic of 
ingly, and the inainma as well as can ^ liealth, as it appeared to those who 


be expected,” anticipated the harvest 
of her half-crowns, and already saw 
the beautiful white and gold-edged 
coffee-cups, as they went the round 
of aunts, cousins, and nieces, with 
numerous other acquaintance; and, 
as if the good old lady herself had 
had a share in bringing the hopes of 
the family into the world, she chuck¬ 
led as she beheld die child rolling 
in all its native beauty on cushions of 
exquisite workmanship. 

To lie idly on a costly bed, to have 
all one's wishes anticipated, and all 
one's whims complied with, seems 
charming. But Mrs. Jefferson was 
a better judge of real enjoyment: 
apparently fully restored to a state 
of convalescence, the knocker was 
untied, and the “ Return thanks” 
duly circulated. “ She M^as well 
enough to quit her room ;’* in vain her 
husband conjured, or nurse besought 
her; the former she laughed at, as 
not understanding these things; and 
the latter, stigmatized ns an old twad¬ 
dle, had only the relief of a “ Marry, 
come up!” to sooth her choler,— 
But leave her room Mrs. Jefferson 
insisted on; and she did leave her 
room. No harm accrued from this, 
though hut a little month had elaps¬ 
ed since her confinement: she seem¬ 
ed above the ordinary consequences 
of her sex; and now nothing would 
satisfy her, but she would walk the 
lawn: she did this also with impuni¬ 
ty; and the fqllowing evening the 
lake in the distance exposed its glassy 
bosom in so tempting a manner, that 
slie determined on an aquatic excur¬ 
sion. As the boat cut the liquid 
stream, the delight which mantled 
her cheeks imparted a rosy hue, pro¬ 
mising along life and protracted hap- 


wished to judge favourably, provetl 
the forerunner of an ahurining illness; 
and an inpipieat disease was preced¬ 
ed by a cold, which, although at first 
unheeded by one who scorned tp 
think herself ill from a trifle, now 
told her, that her health was no lon¬ 
ger to be trifled with, and confined 
her to her bed. This illness, which 
had been so long smothered, burst 
out witli violence, and in a few days 
terminated in the death of one who 
fancied that she was only now be¬ 
ginning to live, or at least had com¬ 
menced a new era of happiness. 

Whore noAv Avas the splendid pic¬ 
ture of felicity Avliich Jefferson had 
painted so fancifully in his OAvn mind? 
Unused of late to bear the sliafls of 
adversity, this blow, which would 
have annihilated any other man, cast 
him into a deep sorrow, until divert¬ 
ed from it by the opening intellects 
of the child which Clarinda bad left 
to his care, and which called forth 
anew those enei'gies that very rare¬ 
ly slumbei'ed long in Jefferson’s bo¬ 
som. At best, however, his situa¬ 
tion was that of splendid misery; 
and as he paced each gallery, lined 
with the effigies of barons bold, or 
red-cross knights, who seemed to 
frown upon him as if to ask, “ How 
he dared to tread the halls and corri¬ 
dors of ancestors whose blood hud 
never till now been crossed by that 
of plebeian race!” lie sighed for a 
home in which he could feel more at 
ease. The groimds of hb esta^, 
beautiful and extensive as they were, 
owed no charm to his taste, for every 
thing had been done when he be^me 
their lord. Nay, the gentry aropnd. 
him, with whom he had so 
friendship, ha fancied no longer go^e 
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I)ini the same welcome as when Cla- | young lady’s mother is hourly ex- 
rindu moved the charm of every pected.” 

place. Seated one morning in 3 Perhaps there is no situation so 
splendid boudoir^ destroying paper truly pitiable as hearing of the dis- 
which were no longer worthy of pre- tress of persons whom we love, 
servation, he stumbled upon a note without the possibility of our being 
written by ber who, in early days, able to assist them. A thousand 
had been his only stay and comfort, tender remembrances tormented poor 
What a torrent of feeling rushed Jefferson on this occasion: it seemed 
through his mind! how did time and almost impossible that he should 
space seem annihilated when he re- ever see her again, and her value 
Called his early days with Rhodu! increased accordingly; yet he hoped 
while the mental interjections of Is she might yet be his, and in his 
she alive? Where does she reside? usual elasticity of mind, he coni- 
Is she imirried? crowded one upon | menced a jouimcy to the scene of 
another for an answer. A swollen action. 

river, after overflowing its banks, is On his anival at the street, at the 
absorbed in the plain which it has house of his old haunts, after five 
lately deluged, and now proceeds years' absence, the thousand circum- 
with a steady even course; and Jef- stances which w^ould have occupied 
ferson, when his violent emotions had his mind were quickly absorbed by 
found their own cure in exhaustion, the objects before him. He perceiv- 
recovered his usual regularity of ed not indeed so much devastation 
mind. Still, however, he dwelt upon as he had been led to expect; but 
the last interrogation, Is she mar- the workmen w^erc still busied ou 
ried? He determined to visit Edin- the dilapidations. But it ^vas the mc- 
burgh: it would restore his health; lancholy appearance of a funeral, 
it would calm his mind; and the fol- which issued from the liouse, that 
lowing week saw him preparing for now struck him with the most acute 
his intended tour: it was not delayed iinticipations of evil, lie gjizcd with 
ill consequence of reading the fol- irresolution as he beheld a coffin 
lowing account in an evening paper: borne on the shoulders of persons 
On Tuesday evening lastadread- usually employed on such occasions, 
ful fire broke out in the — street, followed by mourners, who paced 
Edinburgh; and such was the rapi- slowly behind; but the form of Rhoda 
dity of the flames, that a young lady met not his inquiring eye. Ah! was 
of the name of Woodyatt was com- it Acr corpse which they were follow- 
pelled to leap from a window three ing to the silent grave? Was it she 
stones high; and notwithstanding sc- that was immured in that silent 
veral persons held a blanket, &c, to house? “Whose funeral is that?’* 
break her fall, we regret to say that at length he exclaimed impatiently 
she was so violently bruised in her to a careless bystander, who, in one 
descent, that her life is supposed to; little moment, plunged him into de- 
be in considerable danger. What, spair by the mention of the name 
renders the circumstance more la- of Woodyatt; and the next elevated 
mentable is, that the death of the him to the ecstasy of delight, by the 
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Aspirafion of the simple word, Mrs, \ 
Woodyatt.” It was not then Miss 
Rlioda—was he sure?—No, it was 
her poor motlicr; for the young lady’s 
recovery was daily expected. He 
Jiad indeed arrived at a time w’hen 
she most wanted consolation, and 
which indeed he alone could give 
her. Why then should we dwell 
on n. finale which all our readers have 
anticipated ? He beheld his Rhoda 
surrounded by her friends; but her 
personal attractions, which he had 
so often and so fondly depicted in 
Ills mind’s eye, were not realized. 
Time had not stood still for her 
?ilone, but, assisted by misfortunes ■ 


, UTKIIARV, AND PKIISONAL. 

and ill health, had made great havoc. 
Thin and emaciated, she was the 
shadow only of what was once so 
fascinating: yet the same smile, when 
it did come, was as delightful as 
ever; and as it was her mind, and not 
her person alone, that had caused 
her to live in his memory, and to be 
now so much cherished when his 
Clarinda was no more, she soon ap¬ 
peared to him as he once remem¬ 
bered her, *^)e*»****** 
In proper time then Rhoda Wood- 
yattand Walter Jefferson were unit¬ 
ed, and having no children of their 
own, the offspring nf Clarinda was 
cherished by both. t 


ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL. 


HUMANITY AND DKLICACY OF AN 
AMKIUCAN INDIAN. 

A PARTY of Delawares, in one of 
their excursions during the Ameri¬ 
can war, took a white female prison¬ 
er. The chief, after a march of se¬ 
veral days, observed that she was ail¬ 
ing, and was soon convinced (for she 
was far advanced in her pregnancy), 
that the time of her delivery was 
near. He immediately made a halt on 
the bank of a stream, where, at a 
proper distance from the encamp¬ 
ment, he built for her a close hut of 
peeled harks, gathered dry grass and 
fern to make her a bed, and placgd 
a blanket at the opening of the dw'ell- 
ing as a substitute for a door. He 
then kindled a'fire, placed a pile of 
wood near it to feed it occasionally, 
•and also a kettle of water at hand, 
where she might easily use it. He 
then took her into her little infirma¬ 
ry, gave her Indian medicines, with 
directi<|hs how to use them, and told 
her to Vest easy, and she might be 


sure nothing should disturb lier. 
Having done this, he returned to his 
men, forbade therti making a noise or 
disturbing the sick M^oman in any 
manner, and told them that he should 
guard her himself during the night. 
He did so, and the whole night kept 
watch before her door, walking back¬ 
ward and forward, to be ready at 
her call at any moment in c^se of 
extreme necessity. The night pass¬ 
ed quietly; hut in the morning, as he 
was walking by the bank of the stream, 
seeing him through the crevices, she 
called to him and presented her 
babe. The good chief, with tears 
in his eyes, rejoiced at her safe de¬ 
livery. He told her not to be un¬ 
easy, that he should lie by for a 
few days, and Would soon bring 
her some nourishing fdod and medi¬ 
cines to take. Then going to his 
encampment, he ordered all his mezi 
off a-hunting, and remained himSelf 
to guard the camp. He afterwards 
took great care both of mother and 
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infant^ and proceeded with them to 
his destination. 


LALLY, 

The following anecdote is related 
of Lully, whose tragic end during 
the French Revolution is so well 
known: He had one night left the 
Giiinguette dc la Roque, a tavern 
then celebrated for excellent fish, 
with several gentlemen of his own 
age and rank, when by the way they 
Iieard the sound of music and danc¬ 
ing in a detached house. Their 
spirits elevated with wine, they 
knocked at the door, and begged to 
be permitted to join in the dance. 
The door was opened by a servant, 
\vho called her master. “ Gentle¬ 
men,” said he, “ this is not a piiblic- 
hoiisc: I am only giving a treat to 
my family, who would not be pleased 


at the intrusion of strangers.” Lally 
and his comrades renewed their so- 
licitatiou9,and mentioned their names. 
“ So much the less,” replied the 
master of the house, “ can I gratify 
your wishes.”—“ And why so?”— 
“ You must know that I am Chariot, 
the executioner of Paris.”—“ What 1” 
exclaimed Lally, the gentleman 
who takes the trouble to throttle 
folks and to break their anus and 
legs ?” — " The same,” answered 
Chariot; “ but not for every body* 
For the ordinary class I have my 
servants; it is only for those of higher 
rank who have the misfortune to 
suffer, that 1 do myself the honour 
to officiate in person.” This circum¬ 
stance occurred at tlie beginning of 
the reign of Louis XVI. and twenty- 
five years afterw'iird.s Lally actually 
died by the hand of tliat very man* 


MUSICAL 

A Dictionauy of Musicians, from \ 
the earliest Ages to the present 
Time; comprising the most impor¬ 
tant Biographical Contents of the 
Works of Gerber, Charon, Fay- 
olle. Count Orloff, Dr, Burney, 
Sir John Hawkins, ^c,; together 
with upwards of a hundred ori¬ 
ginal Memoirs of the most eminent \ 
living Musicians, and a Summary j 
of the History of Music, 2 vols. j 
Pr. 1/. Is.—(Sainsbury and Co. j 
Salisbury-square.) 

It was our intention to defer tlie 
account of this work until next month, 
having had but a short time to ren¬ 
der ourselves acquainted with its con¬ 
tents. Butwhen we found ourselves 
anticipated by other criticisms, and 
considered that, after a more mature 
perusal, the limits of our Miscellany 


REVIEW. 

would prevent us from devoting, at 
any time, more room to our notice 
than what would barely suffice for a 
very general account of the work, 
we conceived that its success, to 
which we felt justified in contributing 
our critical mite, would not he ])i'o- 
moted by the contemplated delay. 
We may hereafter recur to the sub¬ 
ject. 

W e arc fully sensible of the great 
and numerous difficulties of the edi¬ 
tors* undertaking; for wc had once 
a similar plan in view, and the con¬ 
templation of these difficulties, and 
of the time required for its execu¬ 
tion, induced us to abandon the idea. 
A work of this kind was absolutely 
wanted by the English public, and 
the very resolution of accomplishing 
the undertaking is praise-worthy, 
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The editors' patriotic motive of ren- j 
deriog greater justice to l^nglish mu- 
idcians than had been done by the | 
German work of Gerber and the' 
French of Fayolle, also deserves ho¬ 
nourable mention. 

The literary sources from which a 
great portion of the work has been 
drawn are candidly mentioned. These, 
however, were principally availabfe 
in the case of the foreign musicians; 
with regard to native talent, the com¬ 
pilers must, in a great measure, have 
been left to their own exertions and in¬ 
quiries: they naturally sought the bio¬ 
graphical notices of living English 
artists from their own mouths; and 
as every man tells his own story 
best, the defect complained of in 
the case of the foreign dictionaries, 
viz. their slight of English talent, 
lius been amply remedied. Many a 
slender English name that shall be 
nameless has bad more than a quan-^ 
turn meruit of space allotted to his 
commemoration. The young pro¬ 
geny even is frequently put upon re¬ 
cord, and the connubial partner oc¬ 
casionally added by way of further 
information. The foreigners will be 
not a little surprised at the luxuriant 
musical vegetation of a j^oplc wdiom 
they had treated with such neglect 
in their books. Perhaps all this is 
fair play enough; charity begins at 
home. That the several autobio- 
gniphers refrained from saying any 
thing but what was handsome, ap¬ 
pears natural enough too: those in 
years, in soino instances, forgot to j 
mention when they first saw the light.! 
The contributions from many ol‘ the ■ 
Immbler bards possess sulficiently 
characteristic criteria, as to to 
he easily recognised; and some of 
thorn, we own, have not a little ainus- 
oJ us by their singularity aud;^cru'c/c. 


A little sifting, filing, and pruning, 
in these cases, would have been well 
bestowed, and the foreigners might 
still have found a q* s. of English in¬ 
formation ; and, by way of being even 
with them, a goodly number of the 
obscurer German organists and suIh 
organists might well havo been con¬ 
signed to oblivion. The mode in 
which many articles have thus been 
collected may partly account for our 
rarely meeting, in the living cases, 
with any thing like a critical opi¬ 
nion of the works and merits of 
the subject of the memoir; indeed, 
generally speaking, critical judg¬ 
ments as to the style and character 
of the artist s productions are not 
abundant in tlie work. Nothing of 
the kind is offered in the article of 
Pleyelf for instance, which, if we 
except the enumeration of his works, 
is disposed of by a few lines, aldiougli 
a most memorable instance of eva¬ 
nescent celebrity; while many of our 
humble friends on this side of the 
Channel count several stately columns 
in their monuments. This is carry¬ 
ing retaliation a little too far; even 
allowing for nationality, there is a 
considerable want of proportion in 
the space allotted to many articles. 

In stating these remarks, we are 
far from underrating the value of the 
Biographical Dictionary. A work 
of this description, under the ablest, 
most careful, and diligent manage¬ 
ment, must be liable to imperfections. 
Gerber's, for instance, which, on its 
publication, consisted of two volumes, 
was followed by four volumes of ad¬ 
ditions and rectifications (not a se¬ 
cond edition, as the preface of the 
present dictionary states it to be). 
An inaccuracy here and there, sucli 
as in the mistaken decease of a ce¬ 
lebrated fuguist, who felt di^nclined 



to autobiographize; some few mis¬ 
spellings of names (as Persiu^ for 
Persuis, &c.); and casual omissions 
(such as Onslow, Krettsser, Leidcs- 
dorfy Charles and Joseph Czerny, 
&c.) ought also to be made allowance 
for. 

The work, such as it is, must in 
the eyes of every candid and impar¬ 
tial judge be viewed not only as a 
valuable manual to all who cultivate 
music, but as an important addition 
to our literature in general. Many 
of the articles, particularly those of 
tlie great musical luminaries of |>ast 
times, such as Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, &c. &c,; also Rossini, Bra- 
ham, Purkis, &c. are replete with in¬ 
terest, and may, more or less, be 
pronounced superior specimens of 
biographical sketches, considering 
the extent of the work. The sum¬ 
mary of the history of music, trans¬ 
lated from the French of Mr. Cho- 
ron, is prefixed to the dictionary, 
and forms a valuable and appropri¬ 
ate addition to the publication. We 
entertain no doubt therefore of the 
complete success of the editors’ la¬ 
bour, and of the probability of its 
soon reaching a second edition, whicli, 
as they modestly hint, will afford 
them ample means of making every 
improvement thiit may be deemed 
necessary. 

Caul Mauta von Wcuku’s Over- 
turc (to) Dull FREYsciiiiTZ, ns 
perfotmed at the RngUsh Opera- 
House, for the Piano forte, with 
an Accompaniment for the Flute 
(ad lib,), by Charles Saust. Pr. 
ils. 6d.; without Accompaniments, 
2s, 6d.—(Cocks and Co. Prince’s- 
street, Hanover-square.) 

Admired Airs from Deu Frey- 
scullrz for the Pianoforte, by 
C. M. de Weber. Books L and 


nr.vrr.w, 209 

11. Price 3s, each.—(Cocks and 

Co.) 

AVith the exception of the over¬ 
ture, which has been magnificently 
given at the Philharmonic Concert, 
the music of the above opera has 
not yet had fair pkiy in this country. 
Its performance at the liVceum, in¬ 
strumental and vocal, was highly cre¬ 
ditable to that establishment; supe¬ 
rior indeed to all expectation, and, 
as to singing, to the recent produc¬ 
tion at Covent-Garden, where the 
music besides has greatly siifferetl 
by large excisions: but the more we 
examine this composition, llie more 
we feel persuaded that none but very 
skilful artists can render it justice. 
The intense depth of feeling in 
many of the pieces, the sensitive de¬ 
licacy of otliers, the striking geniality 
in the supernatural scenes, the unu¬ 
sual, the studded harmonic combina¬ 
tions, cull for the strenuous exertions 
of consummate practical talents. 

Considering the imperfections un¬ 
der which this music has ns yet made 
its way in Kngland, the unexampled 
popularity it lias already attained 
affords decisive proof of its excel¬ 
lence. The rage for it is nearly ns 
great as it was in Germany two years 
ago, where no dramatic composition, 
since the Magic Fhtte, has excited 
such universal enthusiasm. The* 
strong sentimental vein which per¬ 
vades the music was likely to fasci¬ 
nate German ears; and the .same 
characteristic feature probably has 
contributed to its success here. It 
prevails perliaps rather in excess; 
but we merge this minor ohjectioii 
in the consoling reflection, that Von 
Weber’s labour has had the effect 
of producing a most welcome variety 
and relief from the unremitting din 
of Rossini’s repetitions and plagia- 
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risms, to which his stay in tliis coun¬ 
try, and the discreditable failure in 
his engagements, were, at all events, 
not calculated to reconcile the Eng¬ 
lish public. 

But to return to Von Weber and 
the adaptations from his “ Frey- 
schutz” before us. ^ The overture 
has already been noticed by us on 
some former occasion. We there¬ 
fore content ourselves with observ¬ 
ing, that the arrangement before us 
is of a nature to suit performers not 
arrived at a high degree of profi¬ 
ciency. The two staves are not 
overcrowded with w'ork; many of the 
interior elaborations of the score have 
been discarded: but the sum and 
substance of the ideas are faithfully 
given; and the flute accompaniment, 
from so competent u pen as that of 
Mr. Saust, must be received as a 
welcome addition. It has also been 
kept within very moderate limits, 
probably to render its employment 
optionuL 

The two books of airs from the 
“ Frcyscliiitz” deserve our best re¬ 
commendation. The adaptation for 
the piano-forte is excellent: no waste 
of notes, no awkw'ard or difficult dis¬ 
positions; and yet all infinitely taste¬ 
ful, complete, and effective. Each 
book includes four or five pieces, 
among w'hicli we perceive the tivo 
very popular choruses, the favourite 
polacca, march, &c. 

The right tempo being of the 
highest consequence in dramatic 
airs, we could have wished to see it 
meironomically prefixed to every 
movement. If Weber should have 
omitted to mark the time in this 
manner, some one else of correct 
musical taste might no doubt have 
come very near the mark. 

Cocks and Co's Collection of new 


Foreign Marches for the Piano* 
fortCy by the most celebrated Com¬ 
posers. Book I. Pr. 3s.—Book II. 
Pr. 2s, 

A march from Rossini s Zelmira, 
a grand march by Hummel, one from 
Von Weber’s Freyschiitz, and the 
favourite march from Gallenberg’s 
ballet of Alfred le Grandj form the 
contents of the first number of this col¬ 
lection. Tlie second has four marclies 
of Rossini’s; viz. two from Tancredi, 
one from EUsabetta, and the fune¬ 
ral march from La Gaxza Ladra; 
and one march by Ilimmel. 

This choice is good; indeed the 
pieces by Rossini, Gallcnberg, and 
^'^on Weber are already favourably 
known to a great portion of the mu¬ 
sical public; and those by Ilimmel 
and Hummel richly deserve to be 
so. They are truly excellent, full 
of martial cnei'gy, and conspicuous 
for the originality of their melodics; 
a merit which is the more to be priz¬ 
ed, as among the numerous marches 
whicli come under our cognizance, 
five out of six are remarkable for 
nothing but a striking family like¬ 
ness. 

Amusement pour les DameSy Re* 
cucil pcriodujvede Pieces choisics 
pour la HarpCy non publues an* 
paravant en Anglcterre, Nos. I. 
and II. Pr. 4s. each—(Cocks and 
Co. Prince’s-street.) 

Contents of No, 1.: an Austrian 
waltz by Gallenhergy an Alsatian 
air and an Alsatian w altz by Scher- 
zery and a theme, witli variation, by 
Spobr.— Of No, 2,: Haydiis “ With 
verdure clad,” Gallenberg's popular 
march from Alf red le Grand, a theme 
with variations by Scherzer, and a 
walt% by the same. 

All these pieces are above the 
common stamp, and some quite of a 
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superior ortlcr. The several jnelo- 
dies have more or less been subject¬ 
ed to variation and digressive ex¬ 
tension, and there is ample intrinsic 
evidence, that they are not merely no¬ 
minally assigned to the harp: they 
are evidently devised or arranged by 
hands quite at home on that instru¬ 
ment; and as far as we can judge— 
for we cannot lay claim to practical 
skill on the harp—the performer is 
not likely to encounter deterring dif¬ 
ficulties. Tlie name of Scherzer, 
prefixed to three or four pieces, is 
new to us; and this first appear¬ 
ance, we are glad to own, has im¬ 
pressed us very favourably. There 
is taste and good melody in that 
gentleman’s productions, the style 
of which reminds us of Mr, Von 
h'seh’s works. 

Introduction, and Henry i?. Hi- 
shop's Air When fhetrind blows," 
arrangedfor the Piano-foi'te, and 
dedicated to Miss Tracey, by 
F. A, Rawlings. Pr. 3s. Gd.— 
(Goulding and Co.) 

We never meet with productions 
bearing Mr. R.’s name that do not 
afford us real satisfaction. His style 
is chaste, and liis knowledge of the 
art conspicuous. These qualities are 
fully discernible in the present pub¬ 
lication. The introduction is a w'tll 
MTitten tasteful movement. Wc ob¬ 
serve with particular approbation 
the fine cantilena, p. % somewhat in 
Rossini’s manner, and its seasonable 
and truly fascinating imitation in four 
flats. Mr, Bishop’s air, so deserved¬ 
ly popular, forms a very desirable 
theme: the variation upon it, p. 5, is 
good; the series of modulations, p.G, 
extremely select; the various digres¬ 
sions and fractional resumptions of 
the subject (pp. 7, 8, 9,) are all in 
good keeping, and in the best man- 
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ncr; and in the latter half of p. 9, wc 
observe a string of bold but well 
imagined modulations, that do the 
author high credit. Tlie same cluirds, 
somewhat disguised und(T a more 
free treatment, would perhaps have 
told still bcttcr. 

The favourite Airs in Henry R, 
Bishop's Opera, ** Cfarl, or the 
Maid of Milan," arranged for 
the Harp and Flute, dedicated to 
Miss Leu'cs, by N. C. Bochsa. 
Pr. 4s.— (Goulding and Co.) 

As this opera is well known, and 
some of its pieces have already been 
commented upon by us, we only feel 
called upon to state, that the above 
arrangement of some of its most po¬ 
pular airs forms a ple.ising little vo¬ 
lume for harp-players. Mr. Bochsa 
has treated the melodics in an at¬ 
tractive manner, and where he has 
added any tiling of his own, it has 
been done with due discretion, and 
in the best taste. The flute accom¬ 
paniment is higlily effective. 
Brilliant Variations for the Piano¬ 
forte on Rossinis Cavatina “ Ah 
sc i ver di quel citio sento," com¬ 
posed by Joseph Czerny. Op. 18. 
Pr. 2s. Gd.—(Goulding and Co.) 
Mr. Czerny, like the Abbe Gc- 
linck, seems to be the man for vari¬ 
ations. Although this branch of pi¬ 
ano-forte composition begins to hold 
a very secondary place in our esti¬ 
mation, and we believe in that of the 
public in general (because we have 
had too much of it), we must do our 
author the justice to say, that he 
holds an eminent rank in the line* 
This opinion we have already ex¬ 
pressed on former occasions, and it is 
confirmed by these varfations, six in 
number, which arc imagined with a 
freedom of invention, a classic taste, 
and a consummate knowledge of the 
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f haracter and higher capabilities of 
the instrument, that leave nothing to 
be desired. The music, without be¬ 
ing decidedly didicult, requires an 
advanced performer, and presents an 
excellent study. 

An easy Duet, for two Performers 
on the Pianofohe^ composed by 
C.M.de Weber. Op. 3. No. III. 
Pr. 1&—(H. J. Banister, 109, Gos- 
wclbstreet.) 

Ditto for ditto, by Ditto. Op. 3, 
No. IV. Pr. is. 6d. 

These are continuations of the 
duets noticed in terms of the strong¬ 
est praise in our review in the Re- 
posilory of Arts^ox September; and 
what we then stated is fully applica¬ 
ble to the present numbers. The 
music is really ch.'irniing; it is a 
pity, only, there should be so little 
of it. Number 3. for instance, has 
just thirty-two bars, a minuet for a 
minute's play; short and sweet, but 
it will bear being played over and | 
over again. No. 4. a theme with 
variations, is not quite so laconic, yet 
its excellence causes it to appear too 
brief when concluded. The term 
easy” may pass with players of some 
proficiency; but the humbler sort 
will probably entertain doubts as to 
its full applicability in the case of 
No. 4. 

Scales in all the Major and Minor 
Keys, fingered for the Piano¬ 
forte, teith Six Preparatory Les¬ 
sons, by H. J. Banister. Pr. 2b. 
— (Banister, 109; Goswell-street.) 
Upon a purely elementary publi¬ 
cation of this description, it may be 
suificient to observe, that it accom¬ 
plishes satisfactorily what it holds 
out. It is Very desirable and con¬ 
venient to have the scales in this 
handy, compendious, and cheap way; 
for they ought to be in constant use. 


No one can hope to arrive at any de¬ 
gree of skill on the piano-forte witli- 
out an incessant practice of the scales, 
even when arrived at an advanced 
stage of proficiency; and we cannot 
but deserve well of the art in strenu¬ 
ously recommending this practice to 
all students. Let them gradually 
proceed from the slow to the quick 
execution of them, never quicker 
than what they can perform clean 
and distinctly, with the utmost even¬ 
ness, with a full and clear touch, tak¬ 
ing care, above all things, never to 
have more than one finger touching 
the key; i. e. to take off the preced¬ 
ing finger the moment the next comes 
into action; as one goes down the 
other must rise, and rise visibly and 
briskly. 

Twelve Airs, selectedfrom Haydns 
JVorks, and arranged for two Vio¬ 
loncellos,hyll.J. Banister. Pr.4s. 
(Banister, 109, Goswell-street.) 

It is very rarely we meet with 
new publications for the violoncel¬ 
lo, an instrument so essential, so in¬ 
teresting; and yet so greatly neg¬ 
lected in our days, by amateurs at 
least, that it is often a matter of dif¬ 
ficulty to convene a quartett party. 
Mr. Banister's exertions in the cause 
are therefore the more laudable. 
The book consists of twelve airs, 
nearly all of slow motion, taken from 
Haydn's andantes, allegrcttos, &c. 
The part of the second violoncello 
isJ^ery properly harmonized; essen¬ 
tial cases of fingering are indicated, 
and either of tlie parts may be mas¬ 
tered by performers of moderate ex¬ 
ecution. We quite appi'ove the fre¬ 
quent use of the tenor cliff, which 
forms so often a stumbling-block even 
to players of respectable attainments. 
T/te favourite Italian Air, ** Sul 
Marginc d'un Riof arrangedfor 
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the FliUe^ with an original Varia^ 
iiotiy composed expressly for his 
Pupilt Master Mineisi, when only 
four years of age, by L. Drouet; 
to which are annexed additional 
Variations^ composed by Master 
Antonio Minasi, by whom they are 
most humbly dedicated^ with per* 
mission^ to his Patron, R. 11, 
the Duke of York, Price Is. 6(1. 
—(C. Wheatstone, 4*36, Strand.) 
A musical curiosity—four varia¬ 
tions composed by a littJe fellow nine 
years old! This consideration alone 
would disarm the critic's pen, were 
tlicre occasion to wield it seriously: 
but the case is really otherwise. 
There are one or two places suscep¬ 
tible of smoother diction, sueli as 
var« 2, bars 8 and 16; but the pro¬ 


duction, as a whole, bespeaks much 
less the tender age of its author, 
than a striking degree of instinctive 
good taste, the birthright of south¬ 
ern organization in general, and, in 
this case, the hereditary distinction 
of the Composiioriello's race. The 
minore is throughout unobjection¬ 
able, fluent, and pleasing; and the 
distance between Drouet s variiition 
and those of tlic young aspirant is 
by no means immeasurable. Master 
Antonio has also given us a cadence, 
which shews that he is at home in 
chromatics; and which, if he can ex¬ 
ecute it himself, affords evidence of 
greater practical skill than we should 
like our own little boy to possess on 
a wind instrument 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS, 


MORNING DUKSS. 

Dress of fawn-colour Thibetcloth, 
or I'mglish twilled cacbeinire; a warm 
and beautiful article for winter wear, 
falling into graceful folds, and unaf¬ 
fectedly displaying the elegance of 
form: the corsage, epaulette, and 
sleeve, are all d La blouse; the cuff 
Hnished with three bands, and work¬ 
ed muslin ruffles. The skirt has five 
cross or bias tucks, the same width 
as the ceinture, which fastens behind 
with a plain gold buckle; collarette 
of richly worked deep Vandykes, tied 
in front with a cord and tassels. The 
hair en grandes bouclcs, French 
bonnet of gros de Naples, of the 
same colour as the dress; circular 
broad front, with a small rouleau of 
shaded terry velvet, or velours tpingle, 
Vol. JV No. XXJJL 


let in near the edge of the brim and 
round the crown, which is hij^h and 
circular, and trimmed with shaded 
ribbon to correspond, arranged in 
puffs behind: in the front is a fan- 
like trimming of grotf de Naples, cut 
bias, with shaded terry velvet near 
the edge; the choicest flowers of the 
winter season are disposed between, 
as the scarlet fuchsia, the sweet- 
scented everlasting, and the China 
rose. Plain gold ear-drops. Eni- 
liroidcred blue silk shawl, and fawn- 
colour morocco shoes. 


EVENING DRESS. 

Dress of white worked barege: 
the corsage cut bias, and ornamented 
at the top, which is circular, by a 
folding of tulle, with a gold embroi- 
S 5 
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clered trimming d Vantiquc, and a 
narrow tucker of fine blond: the 
front is also embroidered with gold, 
in the form of a stomacher; and a 
gold embroidered band round tlie 
waist corresponds with the bands 
that confine tlie long full sleeves, 
which are arranged in seven hovf- 
fantSy and are fastened at the wrist 
with topaz clasps. The skirt has an 
elegant trimming composed of three 
tucks of barege, with bands of tulle 
cut bias, and embroidered in gold a 
Vaniique; beneath is a homllonm of 
barigCy finished with a white satin 
roidcau. The hair is dressed in large 
and separate curls, or boncles a la 
Fran^aise; and on the right side is 
placed a cluster of rose-coloiu'ed pas¬ 
sion-flowers, where a superb plume 
of white ostrich feathers is attached, 
and falls over to the left. Necklace 
and ear-rings of turquoise. White 
kid gloves and white satin shoes. 


GKNEKAL OBSI RVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND UIIKSS. 

Prdihenade dress oflers, as is usu¬ 
ally the case this month, little mat¬ 
ter for observation. The white dress 
and light-coloured silk spencer give 
place to the poplin gown and rich 
shawl or mantle. White dresses, 
however, are not yet wholly explod¬ 
ed; but they are now worn with silk 
spencers of rich full colours, or else 
with shawls or mantles: the latter, 
made in Merino of a peculiarly light 
and flue texture, are likely to become 
fashionable, and are certainly very 
appropriate for walking dress. We 
have seen one which we consider pe¬ 
culiarly calculated for the morning 
promenade: it is a bright chesnut 
colour, lined with crimson sarsnet; is 
short enough to shew a little of the 
trimming of tlie gowm, wraps a good 


deal across, and is ornamented only 
with an edging of the lining and a 
corded wave, which goes all round: 
high collar, thickly corded, and a pe¬ 
lerine, rounded behind ahd pointed 
in front. 

Bonnets are more of the dewi-^ai- 
son style than they have been for 
some time back. We still see Leg¬ 
horn bonnets adorned with winter 
flowers. Black satin ones begin to 
ajipcar, but as yet they are not gene¬ 
ral; they are lined with coloured sa- 
j tin, and are usually trimmed with an 
intermixture of ribbons and flowers. 
Damask roses, clove pinks, and the 
different kinds of geranium are 
among the favourite flowers. Some 
black bonnets are trimmed with fea¬ 
thers, which are either of the colour 
of the lining, or are tipped at tlie 
edge to correspond with it. 

Furs are expected to be very ge¬ 
nerally adopted; but the only kind 
that has yet appeared is swansdown, 
which has been used botli for man¬ 
tles and pelisses in carriage dress. 
White satin and wliite gros de Na¬ 
ples bonnets still continue to be worn 
in carriage costume; but they are 
trimmed in a style which takes off the 
lightness of their appearance, though 
in our opinion it is more glaring than 
elegant: shaded ribbons, of two ve¬ 
ry strongly contrasted colours, as 
ponceau and yellow, gold colour and 
brown, scarlet and purple, form their 
trimming, intermixed with flowers to 
correspond. Some are finished at 
the edge with folds of shaded rib¬ 
bon ; others with a demi-vcil of our 
own lace, in imitation of that of Va¬ 
lenciennes or Brussels. 

The French blouse d la rcligieuse 
has made its way to our breakfast- 
table, but with some difference in the 
form. The folds in front, which in 
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the French blouse descend perpen¬ 
dicularly from the bust to the feet, 
;ire, in the English dress, placed in 
a sloping direction, and rounded off 
at the bottom, so as to give the blouse 
something of the appearance of an 
open gown and petticoat: the sleeve 
is wider at top, and tlie fulness is 
arranged at bottom in perpendicular 
j)laits, which reach nearly half way 
to the elbow; this part of the sleeve 
sits almost close to the arm- 

Corneites of sprigged or spotted 
lace, of our own manufacture, are 
an indispensable appendage to the 
breakfast-table. We have noticed 
one of rather a whimsical but becom¬ 
ing form: the caul isof amelon shape, 
and the border arranged in a spiral 
direction, with very small knots of 
ribbon placed in tlie windings under 
the lace which shades it; a full bow 
of ribbon is attached to the right 
side of the caul, and the strings tie at 
the left side. 


Silk, poplin, and bareges arc now 
die materials most fashionable in din¬ 
ner dress, muslin being very little 
worn. Dinner gowns arc cut some¬ 
thing lower than last month, and are 
generally rounded at the bust. Wc 
have scon some draped at each side 
of the bosom ala Duchesse dc 2?er- 
ry: this is a kind of stomacher, form¬ 
ed by full folds, which fasten on the 
shoulder with a silk or pearl orna¬ 
ment, and slope down on each side 
of the bosom to the waist, whore they 
terminate in a ptiint under the gir¬ 
dle. This kind of stomacher is very 
advantageous to a slight iigure. 
Sashes now begin to be worn fasten¬ 
ed by a brilliant buckle at the side, 
and the ends hang down. 

The colours most in favour arc, 
different shades of dark brown, 
orange, crimson, scarlet, purple, rose, 
lavender, and grey. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 


TWO DKSIGNS FOIl CHAIRS. 


Tiiic first is intended as a library , 
chair; and would liavc a good effect 
if executed in oak,with pillow-cushion 
covered with fine crimson cloth, and 
tufts of the same colour; the back is 
intended to be a little hollow,and stuff¬ 
ed in unison with the seat-cushion. 

I'he other, on the riglit, is an ele¬ 
gant design for a drawing-room chair; 
and would look extremely handsome 


if executed in wliite and gold; or if 
this was thought too delicate, zebra 
wood, relieved with burnished gold, 
would have a good effect: the seat 
covered with damask or satin, with 
an appropriate gimp, &c. 

Wc arc indebted for these designs 
to drawings executed by Mr. John 
Taylor, upholsterer, Bed ford-court, 
Covent-Garden. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


On the 1st of December will appear 
the sixth number of the Pkiuresque 
Tours of the Ciamfcs and JumnUy by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Forrest, which will com¬ 
plete that interesting work. It will foi ni 1 


a companion volume to Aekermann's 
Picturesque 'fours of the Rhine and 
Seine; illustrated with twenty-four colour¬ 
ed views, besides vignettes and a map. 
Talcs ffj' lush Life aie nearly ready 
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for publicatioD. They will be illustrated 
with engravings by Messrs. Thompson, 
HughcSi and. Bonner, in their best style, 
from designs by George Crutkshank. 
These talcs will exhibit a faithful picture 
of the manners, habits, and condition of 
the people, being written from actual ob¬ 
servation during a Residence of several 
years in various parts of Ireland. 

Suicidt and tts Antidotts; a series of 
anecdotes and n^trratives, with sugges¬ 
tions on mental distress, by the Kcv. 
^ioloinon I'iggott, will appear in a few 
days. 

In the press, The Proceedings of ihe 
Agricutiui ai Societjf of Sumaera^ consist¬ 
ing of the First and Second R^mrts of the 
Society; with an appendix, containing the 
principal paper therein referred to, and 
also the Reports of the Education Com¬ 
mittee and Bible Society, in one volume 

8 VO. 

Nearly ready for publication, a Map 
of Imlia^ compiled from the latest sur-' 
veys and other tiiithentic sources; en¬ 
graved by John Walker on four large , 
sheets : the scale, 2 inches to a degree; ' 
and the size 5 feet in length by 4 feet t. ' 

Time's Telescope for ihe Year 1825 j 
will be published in the course of next | 
month, and will contain a complete Guide 
to the Ahnauack; an Explanation of 
Saints* Days and Holidays; Illustrations 
of British History and Antiquities; the 
Naturalist’s Diary, with a description of 
the principal Culinary vegetables, their 
mode of culture, &c. : prefixed to which 
will be an Essay on English Sacred Poe¬ 
try, and two introductory poems by Mr. 
J. H. Wiffen and Mr. Alexander Bal¬ 
four. 

A new edition of Zimmermann on Soli- 
iude will be published in the early part of 
November, illustrated T, Stotliard, 
Esq. U. A. 

A poetical work, entitled The Bar, 
is in tlie press; with sketches of eminent 


judges, barristers, &c. and with copious 
notes. 

A second edition of the Foeiical Mr- 
mnirs and the Exile, a tale, by Mr. James 
Bird, author of “ The Vale of Siangh- 
den," &c. is in the press. 

A lady will shortly publish Uraniums 
Mirror, or a View of the Heavens; con- 
I sisting of thirty-two large cards, on 
which are represented all the constella¬ 
tions visible in the British empire, on a 
plan perfectly original; accompanied with 
a familiar Treatise on Astronomy, by J. 
Aspin. 

Tlie Historical IVorks of Sir James 
Balfour, Lord Lyon King at Arms to 
Charles 1. and 11. are about to appear in 
four 8vo. volumes. 

Mr. Ugo Foscolo has issued proposals 
for publishing by subscription the Ancient 
Italian Poets ; with Biographies, Histo¬ 
rical Views of their respective Times, 
and other illustrations. The work is to 
consist of 20 volumes, and to appear at 
the distance of not more than three months 
between each volume. 

Colonel Leicester Stanhope is prepar¬ 
ing a publication on the Actual State (f 
Giecce in 1828-4, 

Mr. George Soane is employed upon a 
Jlistorj/ of Aft, and Biography of its Pro~ 
fessors^ 

A w'ork is announced, bearing the title 
of Retelaiions of the Dead A live, and 
said to be from the pen of a dramatic 
writer. 

Mr. J. H. Parry is preparing the Cam¬ 
brian Plutarch, or Lives of the most 
eminent Welshmen, in an 8vo. volume. 

The Rev. J. R. Pitman, of the Found¬ 
ling and Magdalen, announces a course 
of Sermons for the year, containing two 
for each Sunday, and one for each holi¬ 
day J abridged from eminent divines of 
tite established church, and adapted to 
the service of the day, for the use of 
; schools and families* 


Prinied by I., iia^rl^on, 873, Strand. 
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[V»» iff fonltnntd 


Thl« day ia ptiliUaliedf iti 4 lari;^ vola. 
price It 4^ 

S AHAUt>SSA; 

Or, The Hourm of Cahtelld a m t> 1 )e Aano . 
A Itoiii.iiice. By E. A. AliC'IIEU 
iViiiled lor A.|C. NkwMAN and Co CoimIimi; 

\\ licrr liirty be bod, jiint |)id>]t!«lH it: 
JiHUitfcnt Cbief, by Dr. M'Di'iiry, :i voIk, iss. 
HrIniJi r^i'iioo ; or, Trait*' ul F(*iii.ite Cii.iiMcirt, 

2 voN KH. 

iiiH'ulul Wiindrringi), a ftoinauer, 3 ntU. ioh 
'I ont'iMvabI, a fCuiu.iitre, by ^crlblt'i us Seeuiiclu'', 
4vuls 1/ (>*< 

Srolrli Novci'Ei-adiiKT, by a Coi kiiey, a lols 
](>:». Od. 

ruli>)t Bniidit, by Fninris Lalhoin, a rols ihn. 
Coiitcdt rali-k. by llic aiitlMir o( ** Foiiiiuti anti 
Wliarbroko Ligfiid/* jvnls. 

SoiiU' Account of .Mysidf, by (Mi.iilcs Fail ni' 
Fr2uii;>b.i)n, 4 vols 1/. 

I'lcli'ieoce, by SclihH i):ivcii|inrC 2 votft I.N 
'1 hi» tiay !'< |tuli)iNhi-d, in 4 vitU. I jiiio pi icc W 2** 

1111: KOBIlEKCHIFFIAINi 
Oi\ Dinas Linn. 

Ily NELLA STEFUENS, Antboi ofDe 
JMowbr.iy/’ ike 

Fniitrd for A K. Ne>vh%n, :iii«) f'o Loinlon ^ 
^\belc* iitiiybc liatb just pubiisiit-d; 
ViUM’iple, by .Miss>1*Lend, 4 voK 1/ 2s 
(■laitdeur uiid Aieaiiiiess, by Mary Cliurlton, 

3 voIh iL 

Biatice*, or, the M’ycherly Family, by Maiy 
While, 4 vcd''. li. 6 h. 

Adelej or, I be Tomb of my Mother, by Paul 
•Sebi'i^lii, 4 vols. it 4s 

.Siege of Keiiilwoitii, by Louisa Sidney Staiibope, 
Avals if 4'*. 

Woman's a Kiddle, by Ainie of Suaiiseu, 4 vols. 
ll tts. 

I'raditioit of the Castle, by Regina Mari:i Koc be, 

4 vols. 1/. Bv. 

Ju»i publisliid, 

MV CHILDKEN'.S DIA»V; 

Dr, The Moral of the Pasiiinh Hour: 

A Tale for young People not uinlrr ten yeius of 
age. I vol. 1211)0 

Uuj^ey uiid Dartoii, Giaceclinrc h > street, and 
alloibei Booksellei'H Ilk llie United Kiugtlom. 

FOH BEAUTIFVINU HUMA.n IDUK, 

Also foi i?leHii»ing and pieseiviug it, t 

exiract of ruses. 

By Kiggr &. HrockbaNK (late David Rigge ami 
Son), Cellivators of Fioweric, niid UistilliTa lo 
His Migesty. 

*1 MIS e(eg:iiit Extract is prepared piineipally 
with Kosea, from whieb tl derives mild astriogeul 
properties, gives strength and beauty to the Hair, 
and liupaits to it the delicate fragiuiice of tbosc 
Howets. Huir waahed with the Extract soon be¬ 
comes pU'Ri^ngty soft, bright, and luxuriant in lU 
groivtii; iifid Hair tliut has I^eii made Iiai'nIi, and 
is turuing grey by the using ufordeiit spirits, or 
olhi‘( improper pieparatuiDs to clean il, will soon 
be restored to iia natural colour, brilliBticy, pud 
beauty, by a few applications of the Extract of 
Kof^s, which IS only to be purchased in l.oiid»ii of 
David Higge and ^ocklmiik, No. 35, New liuud* 
a(reel..-»Price ji. Ss. and 10$. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Tills day is published, hy J. PoWElt, No. 34, 
Strand, Londuii. the NINTH NUMBEK of the 
.ibove reb’biiiU'd WORK, by Thohas Mourr, 

) l>i| ; oitb Syinpbiniies and Arcompanifiietils by 
Hknuv R Biviiikp, price iss—r*/'The above 
iniiy also be bud of all Book and Music Selin'S in 
ibi* I'oiled Knigilom. 

AN LM'IUELY NEW ARTICLE FOR 
LADIEV DRKSnLS, SHAWLS, SiC, 

liv ihi’ King's Roy.il l^tieis P.ileiif', BRITISH 
CACII EM EU!’>, naimnli'd by ibe Piilnitic oot lo 
••biiiik in U.iKlitng 'I'lits t'leg.iiil new Arlirle is 
I iiHpcc'tfnlly subniilted to the Ladirs for Winter 
Diisscs, bbuwla, die a-beingtxrecdingiy Mill and 
u .mil, (oiiibiiiiiii; the Hun light Irxtnre of Silk with 
the comtuit of the hiusi Woollen Cloth : it will be 
lound drridi'dly diH'ii< nt lo any Manufactiire hu 
tbcrlu piodiict'd in Eiittlnnd; and maybe bud 111 
:t toy I'McnKiie v.ii iciy nf Fa»«bionHblc new Lolonrs 
lor ib<‘ SiM'.oii, of Unuirwoou, No 1, Vere- 
sliiTl, ihe cornel of Oxlmd-ulieet. uppohilc New 
Ihmd slirct. * 

N IL '111*' principal l^rcss-M.ikers aie supplied 
with P.illenK. 


, New I urns, PKESLUVE.% Ac for DESSERT. 

j Thf: finest Miisentel RfUHins, in bunches, in 
' boxes, from 10 s 6d. lo vf 9s. each j rinenl Jordan 
i and .Soft .shell AlniomN; linpcrial Freiicli Plums, 
' III boxes and baskets; Guiniui’uen or Portugul 
Pluiii^, III snuill ornaiiieiited boxes; Frenrb Dried 
Apples and Peais, with directions for dreKsiiig 
Ibiuk; Oi.iiige and Leinuti Chips; New Etfyptian 
itiid Kniiinry Dales, of very siipeiior quality; 

; Fieiicb Olives; Fiiieal tVest India PllEsERTkU 
(jiNGER and Guava Jeixy, ul Os Od. per lb. in 
juis uf lib, 3 lb., Olb., dec.; preserved Tumuiiiids, 
III long pods; French Dried Apricots; (ireeiiGa' 
ge.H, Cherries, Currunlh, &c. or m Brandy; Sue* 
eudes, Neioli, Cediali, Eiiii de Rose and d’Oratige, 
fui fl.ivonriug ull kinds of ronfL-etiontiry ; £iigb»<h 
Pieserves, Jellies, Jams, die ; Oiange M.irnieiade, 
fur Bieskf.ist, at is 6 d. per lb. in jars of alb., bib , 
A.C.; BoiTEKlk Fiiuitx for Tails, us Cherries, 
Daitisoas, (sicen (iugex^. (ioo'-cberiies, Cuirauls, 
Cranbeiiie'i,(lileatiH Pluni.s; New English Honey; 
fimsC Ntiiboiine Honey, fioui the Soolli of Fihiicc; 
also genuine Moclni and olli>*r (.'olfceK; tine Oa^, 
i Cneon,Cho<oiiiie; We*<tpbali>i, HeKlmoieiaiid, and 
Yotksliire Hums; Tongues; Kossia iiiid Rciii.Deer 
ditto; Dutch Betffoi araling: Aoeliovies; Devon- 
shire Luver; Bath Pigs' Chops; Pai'iiiut.aii,(fiuycie, 
Stilton, and other Cberaes; R)issi.iii Cuviere; W elch 
aiiiuked Sulinoii; Anchovy Pusie for S.ii)(twii bis, 
dkc.; Pule A 111 Diiible fur deviling Fowls, Bl^cults, 
liC.; Munlaidc de .Muille ; tiiiesl Niil.id OiU ; Mac- 
caroiii; Vermicelli; Cogliart Paste for Soups, dec.; 
very superior Curry Powdei; Ciiyeniic Pepper; 
Portable Soups; Hickson's Saucb, for (>uiii^, 
Haalies, Steaks, Made Dishes, &c.; a gieat varisl-t 
of S.uires, Pickles, Spices, and osefiii Family Arti¬ 
cles, nioic particularly specified in tbcic priolod 
Catalogiieti, at very ^luidcrate Prices, for ready Mo¬ 
ney, alS. HK K.SDN and Co.'s WAftEilDUSF^ 
79I WELbECK-STREEF.—liisneecssary toc«u- 
1108 Purchasers to be vary particular in tbe Nam# 
ttud Number, aad to have a Bill and Receipt,. 
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WALSH’S GINGER SEEDS & ESSENCE. 

Patronmd by the Sobility and Gentryi 
Aod ri'coiiiiiK'iidcd by the Faculty for mure Iban 
I'birlyrMrii. 

Trey air a warm Mimuiatiog Medicine for sucb 
romplaiiile aa Wind. Ac.; for 

Weakness of the Stomarb. Gout. Rheumatism, 
and other Chronic Comphiiiits. A M ELLOR. the 
Proprietor, begs to inforiii those Lsdiesand Gen- 
tieirien who are in the habit of taking these rtegdiit 
pre|)aruiiAnB, that the Warehouse. iiiu.Strand, 
isnowclosed; atul that the tindyr-mettlioned Agents 
areappoitited for the sale of them, and Dr. Mose. 
ley's Cough PillSi in hoiidoii: Butlers. Che- 
mist, 4. Cheapside. and 230, Regent-street; Bar. 
clay and Sonv, FIcel«Maikct; Gitford, Chemi.st, 
104, Slinnd; Messrs Hastings and Co. Cheniisls, 
Bryant. 17 , Haymarkcl; Frout's A1edicinf<WMrc- 
house. Strand, ncarTeinplo.Bar; Sanger, Oxfoid- 
atreet; Tcbhs, Chemist, Bond-street; Watts. 
Strand; end Ward, Medicine-Warthmisc, Ilolhoin. 

Austin Mellor, knowing that several person*, 
are selling a spurious Article, begs to ohseive, that 
none are Genuine except his Signature iswiiiten on 
the label affixed to each Bottle. 


The most prolific discovery that really jii-eventb 
the Hair falling otF or turning grey, and piudnees 
a thick growth on bnld pinees, is 

ROWLAMD’f MACASSAR OIL. 

This 01L it the first prodndlon of the age. and 
patronised by the ROYAL FAMILY; their Impe¬ 
rial Majesties the EMPFRt)U and EMPRESS of 
RUSSIA; his Imperial Majesty (he EMPEROR 
of CHINA, hy their especial Authority, and most 
pf the Nobility throughout Euinpc. 

This 01L is the Original and Genuine, which for 
many years has been universally admired, and is the 
best and cheapest article for tionrisliing the Hair, 
preventing its falling ofT or turning grey, in cases 
of sirkness, alarm, fright, study, aecouchemeni, 
Ac.; preserves it to the latest period of life, and pro¬ 
motes a luxQiiant growth on the baldest places. 

CURLY HA1R.«-U produces and makes the 
curl firm during exercise, or in damp weather; ren¬ 
ders Hair that is bari.|i and dry, as soft as silk, 
glwvy. elegant, and beautiful 

INDISPOSITION, Accouchement, Ac. during 
which this Oil should he regularly applied, as It 
prevents the Hair being injured, such as falling off 
or changing eolotir, and retains its beauty; produ- 

CVS WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, Ac. 

CHILDREN’S HAIR.—A due attention to Chil¬ 
dren’s Hair is of the greatest importance. I'his 
Oil is invaluable: it eradicates the scurf easily and 
pleasantly, aud is superior (o combs, soaps, Ac.; 
makes the Hair firm in its roots, and fixes a sta. 
mina for a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d , 
78., 108. fid , and If Is. per bottle. 

RED WHISKER.S, GRFV WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, Hair on the Head, efiTectiially chaitged to 
Brown or Black by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 

By merely wetting (He Usir, it immediately pro¬ 
duces a perfect chuoge. Price 48.. 7s. 6d., and 
tOs. fid. pef bottle. 

Sold by thesole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND A 
SON. No. 90 , Halton Oarden, Holboi'n, London^ 
and. I^y appointment, hy most Perfumers and Me* 
dieine-venders. 

Ask for ROWLAND’S OIL,” nr « ROW- 
LAND'S DYF.,” and observe the signature. ** A. 
AOWLANDandSON.” Allothers arecountcrfcils. 


TO FAMILIES FURNISHING. 
JOHN TAYLOR. UPHOLSTERER, 
16 . Be4ff>rd’Courtt Covent^Gardejif 

Most respectfully informs the Public, (hat he 
continues to make up every description of Honsr- 
hold Fiirnituir, at Prices considerably under wliit 
U usually chiiigcd ill the Trade. J. T can furnish 
Ladies and Genlloincii will) Designs of the most 
fashinnable dc<ic* iplion. which he also engages to 
execute with pcculiaretcgaiice, and upon the most 
eiononiical principle. 

Fninitics finding their own Materlils iiiav hare 
them m.idc up, aicmdjngtoany Design, with taite 
and punctuality. 

Ohl Furniture t ikcn to pieces and umdernized 
Fiincials respectfully and appiupriatcly nuiductcil. 


J. DKLCROIX 

Begs leave to inform the Public, that he lias ip- 
moved fiom .33, Old Bond strect, to J.58, New 
BiHuLstrci-t, whcie m«v he had hia unequalled 
rOREKiN PElirUMERY; and in particular 
his niiich-udtinrcd Es-pnt de l.avaiidc auv Mille- 
flenrs, Esprit dc Rose, Dunquot dn Roi George IV. 
hiH new Pcifuiiic, c.ille4l Bouquet d’Espagne, fllti- 
guct, MauchaMe, and oliove Iweiilynlher sorts; 
also liis celebrated Vrgctnble Fstrai (fur cleansing 
the Hair, uml every r.ihcr ailiclc of Perfumery, of 
the most superior quality, requisite for the coinfmt 
of the Toilette. 

POUDKE UNIQUE, fur changing Grey or Rpd 
Hair to R light Auhuni, Brown, or Black. The 
pro eminent superiority of DRLcnoiv’s Pmidre 
Unique over all other coinpof^ilions for Dyeing ihc 
Hair is proved hy a single trial, without the danger 
of staining (he »kin; the application being simple 
and easy, the effect infallible, and the Hair will re¬ 
main as soft as before. The method of using it is 
amply described in ai) eiiM'lope sold with each bot¬ 
tle by (be Proprietor. 

His POMMADE REGEN KRATRICE for the 
Growth ami Frcscivalion of the Hair, to which J. 
DrLOROIX has paiticiilaily direrted his studies, 
and which has lc<l him to (lie dificovery of this va¬ 
luable compound, composed of several plants, the 
great properties of whuh, for the growth of the 
Hair and preventing its falling oft, have been hi¬ 
therto blit partially known in this countiy. It 
would he supcrfliiotis here to enlarge on the merits 
of this compound, «8 a short trial will fully evince 
its efficacy. Sold in bodies, sealed with the Pro¬ 
prietor's Name, at 4s. each. 

His POUDKE SUBTIL, for removing snper- 
fftious Hair Tliis imperfection J. Delcuoix ht« 
obviated, by offcrinj 10 the l^odies this iiifoliihk 
remedy, which willeffiet this object in eight mi¬ 
nutes, without the leost ineouvcnience or pain, and 
leaving (hilt port of the skin extremely soft and 
smooth. Sold in hows, with directions for use, 
with (he Proprietor’s Nsme, at 5s. fid. each* 

Alsu his valiiableANTI SCORBUTIC ELIXIR, 
for pre'‘erving the Gums and Teeth from decay, 
and cuniif the Tooth aehc; aad hla ANTl-SCOB* 
BUTIC DENTIFRICE, for cleansing and lieaii- 
tifying the Teeth, and prosei vlnf the Enamel from 
Scorbutic Infection, both of which are perfectly 
innocent, extremely pleasant in the nar, and leave 
a Aelightfui fragrance to the brwth. He further 
begs to recommeud his much-admired A IlOMATIC 
£5fOLLIENT and MECCA SOAP for safleniBg 
and whitening the Skin; and bis POLISH- PASTE 
to Gentlemen, for easy shaving. 
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R. ACKERMANN’S 

Prepared Genuine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, 

OF OIFFRRENT DEGREES OF HARDNESS AND DEPTH OF SHADE. 

H A Deguee hakder than genuine Cumberland Lead, amt used generally l»y 
Artists lor Outlines. 

IIII Two Degrees hauoeu, and used Uy Architects. 

HUH Three Degrees iiAKDr.iii and use<i by Au’Ai/ec/j, liwifineers, Surveifors^ he, 

&C. &('. 

F Fine Pencils forDrawiii", used by Artists, Dratvini^-Masters, md Pupils, 

FF Dol'ule THICK ditto, ditto. 

B Jb.ACK for Shading, and used by the same. 

H B A DLF i»r- R Black for Siiading than H. 

H J> Hard and Black foi Shading. 

A<'KERMAnn’s /?/ic Ctniibnltitid Bfoclc-J^cad Pencils, not prepared, have been 
known h>v many yti,\r^ as the liest Pt iuils for Skoirbing and gi'innal U'C. Tiny aie j>ar- 
ticularly adapted for youni; Students to copy from l.rnioGRAcnic Siudics. 

'I'be prepated Pencils F, FF, B, and BR. sei vp ftir tlie deep Shades and linixhing Touches. 

N. B. Draxvini; Materials of every Di'scription. ami the greatest Variety of Dra\v 
inir-liooks and Rudiments in Lithoifraphy , &c, ^c. &,c. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Mr w. im:.\c.\ix. sur<;i:on- nr.N'nsT, 
la, NkwmaN'Street, Oxfohd-rtreet, Imvintf 
Midi (lih^i'iue loii^ tiiadr the Srirmeof 

Aiiifiriiil Toelh, wlicic inecliaiiirat coiUtiv.inre is 
irqiijsili*. Ills iH'Cnliar ‘«tinly, fonliiines to supply 
iliiMoisuf Teedi with Natuiii) or Aililirat, in u sti- 
pciiui manlier, without the Icnst p iiii, fiom asuifrie 
Tooth to a complete Set, AT I.ITTEE MORE 
THAN ONE MAM- THE USUAL CHARGES. 
'IVeth rleaned it* ever so discnlouied, and reiideied 
wliito and heautifnl, without pain or injury to the 
eiitimcl. Decayed Teeth or Stumps extracted with 
the utmost'’are and safety, or stopped to prevent 
nutation on the Neive. Evny operation on the 
'reclh uiul Gums —Attends at home from Ten lii) 
I'oiir 


Under the especial Pationam*«f the PRINCESS 
E.STi:KHA/V,and ihe lalcPERSIAN AM HAS 
S'VDOR, and many distinguished Personnijes, 
aiiil lecommciulcd by the most eminent Physi-> 

ciciiib. 

HOWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
a Cosmetic of vital importance to the support of 
Female lotclmcss. Powcrfiii of effect, yet mild of 
ionueiu:r,lhiR admiruhit specific possesses RaUaniic 
pioperties of suipiHiotf euei’iry It rrndiealeb 
I'RECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, 
and all cotaneous Eruptions, {{i.idnaliy producing u 
delicately clear soft Skin; transfoims even the 
most SALI.OW COMPLEXION into RADIANT 
MHITEN'ESS', i'CmsIh die seorehing rays of the 
Sun; Biucessfiiliy opposes the attack of iin Ictiient 
weather, and rciidei'K the har>li and rough hiun heaii- 
tifuily soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the NEXK, 
FACE, and ARMS n healthy and juvenile hiooiii; 
diffuses 8 plcasiiif cooliicsg; and, by due perscvcf' 
ante in the application of ROWLAND’S KAI*Y- 
Doit, produces a beautiful Cuiiiplexioii 
The KALYDOK is equally indiRpeiisable in the 
Nui’sery as at the Toilet Perfectly innoxious, it 
maybe used by the most delicate Lady with the 
asMiiftiieo of safety and ethrary, posseshiugsoften¬ 
ing audbealin^preperlirs. To MOTHERS NURS¬ 
ING their OFFSPIll NG, it gives, iir all cases of 
luciiletiUl mtUiMinetioni iiinncdiate relief; rooU 

[the 


the mouth of the lofaiit, and eiihnnees iiiatenial 
pleasuic III the uet of ndiiiinistering alimentary iiou- 
rishnient. 

To Gentlemen whose Euri.i are tender after Shav¬ 
ing—A great infelicity which attends the operation 
of Shaving, is the iiritatinn of the Skin: nianyGen- 
tloinen suRer greatly fi om this cause. ROWLAND'S 
KALA'DOK w'ili he found excellent beyond prece¬ 
dent, in nineliornling and allaying that mostiinpleti- 
sont seiivntion.—It removes iiiipleasant liHrshnens 
of tlie Skill, oreasioned hy intense solar heat or cold 
winds; and thus to the Traveller, whose avoentiona 
expose him to various changes of weather, proves an 
inf.dlible spreihe, n prompt resourre, and as con- 
dnriog to comfort, a plensiug appendage, and iuva« 
lualde Hrqnisition. 

Sold ill Pint Bottles, at 8s dd. nod in Half-pints, 
nt 4 s lid. pneh, duly nieludeil, hy the sole Prnprie* 
lois A. ROWLAND Sc SON,* No. ‘> 0 , Hulton- 
(inrden, Holborn, I.ondon; siid, by A ppointlnent, 
by mo'-t Peifiim<*is and Medieitie- Veitdcra who 
vend tiinr celebrated MACASSAR OIL. 

Ohsf'ive, none are ftenninc without the sicna- 
; lure, “ A ROWI.AND & SON." 

Juslahinhcd upwards of Twe}Uy*one Years, 

For the Sale of IRISH LINEN Itv the Piece, at 

the Factor's Piiee, No. 4, on the SOUTH SfO« 

of BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE, four doors from 

the top of .Sonthampton*ilreet, Holborn. 

The ini.Sn LINEN COMPANY heg leave to 
aiinoiifiee to IhcPublie, that the above House is 
their only EstablisbmeiR in this country; where 
they continue to supply the Nohility, Gciifry« mml 
the Public, with WARRANTED gravs-bleaclied 
Linen, for Shirts and Sheets, of the best fabric and 
colour, »t a price considerably lower than they can 
be prornred through any other medium. They 
also engage to vetuin the purchaHe iiimiey should 
any fanlt appear. Good Irish Bids and Bank of 
Ireland Notes taken as tisiial. Country and Town 
Orders punctually attended to. 

AGLNTS. 

3. DoNnVAIi,4, Bloortisbory-square, London. 

John Doylk, 91, St. Mary'v Abbey, Dublin. • 
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CADETS AND PASSEN(;i:i{S JO INDIA^&c. 

A lit: it*»|>c*firully tliey m)iy In* 

M S. UN^t'iN'b (A'liriMl \Vu(eU»Mt>e, 67| 

EoiMlmid-Dlit'i I, Vkitheveiy i(4M|iii8lie foi tlie Voy¬ 
age and tlu‘ 11 ' (J.<e to IheCouoiiy: Cahru 
Lilieii dillOf Cravnls, Dt'^iMiiig-<>imiii>, JiMtiJurk- 
«U uitd 'li'uwuci-8| Towi'U, 'table Lioeo, >heil»>, 
Hoxieiy, UrraMiiig Cnaes, iiMouis, .Sashes^ K|iao* 
lettea, Hi*U!>lt>l'ubeK, Writing-DeakN, .Sca-tjeddiiig, 
Biiltui'k 'I'lunks^ &.c—Mih. Uiimhi, having the t^u- 
IH’niiteiidence of lUe LndiiV suiinlst 

Ihoae^vhu are picparing Ihi'ir lu)iii(»uitit(h, to vihit 
her ^huw-ltuoola» and Ijei' extensive Stock 

of Dr(^>•i'», n;ady-inade LiiicO) tkc. on the luwest 
wliuleiialetetniH. iSoeonncxion withaiiy othei hoos*- 

HEPERTORY OP ARIS 1-OR APRIL i8j.t 

(See AiUdeliALWS PAThN 1’ brAKC'H.) 

** TlIC object of tlii» iiii|ioituttt lo«culio4i (» to 
extract all Coloutiiig Mallei fioni the W heat in the 
manufacture of .Maich> uhicli hus hitheilo given a 
yellow dye to Liiien, &<*. An tik-ctual leuiedy (hi 
this evil waa never Ucfoie di!><'Oveied,aiid as the ad¬ 
dition of Blue luuheiuine a gciieial €X|iuj|t'iil to 
rouceal) rather than to leiiiove it, apeifcct white 
hat neither heeii uhtuiiiid norevpeeted hy oidmaiy 
means. The white or i'iciich Starch (that is, sun 
(ily Starch without Bine,} is got into ihbuse, heing 
of a dirty yellow coloiii: licieaM the Patint Siaic li 
Kof an aliiioal dazzling u liiUiic:»s, and being pn- 
iitied fioiii all gio^sei snbsUnce, is, when ilts^olvid 
fur usual purposes, exctcdiiigly clear and hcauti- 
lul, and of suiierior strcnglli. Tbe Patciili.e wus 
led to lint disiovci y in i elciciice to Uiltug uud Co \ 
Lace Cmcern (in wtiicli be la a Paitiai); and they 
have fouud It of intalculuble ute in prcseiving the 
colour, and giving a Uuntpaicnl fpialily to tlieir 
Eace^at it duet to Muslin, Linen, — I o he oh- 
tainid nf eveiy rcspecluble Dealer iii 'I'own and 
Country, or, in cunvunicnt Packagis, at Ci. 1'. 
CKLlNliaiid i'u.'aoA^y Lice-Warehouse tn LondoHy 
147 , Striiid, iirur Soinersei-lloii.se. 

CAUTION iO TIIK I'UHLIC. 

As there itagieai dciuaiMl fur BEAU'>>(«K EASE, 
a Person hat the prcUiitioii to say that he is the 
only Proprietor of the genuine aitirte, when in 
fact he 18 perhaps llie only one lliat has not the 
genuine Bear* tareasc; but if the pinchuMriN will 
give themselves the trouble of snielliiig it with at- 
teiiliuii, they will easily discover the dtceptiun, hit 
cumposilnm being a luixtiire of Uit of Almonds, 
Hug’s Laid, and Mutton Snot, pcifnined wiili a 
little Bcrguiiiot, which, from having analyzed, J 
Dblcuoix can nssert as a fact. 

Such roniposition, in lieu of being bcnelicialto 
the pretervalioii or growth ot the Hair, has a dicl- 
dedly contrary (Hect) Di) of Almonds, in paituii- 
Ixr, beiug of a very desiccativc nature, and nut 
of a uutiilive one: uhtieas GKNUlNe Bkar’m 


(iRKASK cei-tninly may he regarded as one of (i,«- 
hfxt artirli'S for promoting ihet'iowlhof the Han. 
Therefore, to prevent the Potnic fiom fulling inio 
eirur hy UMug Mich iiiiitalioiis, udiicli are so insult¬ 
ing io the common nnderstaiMhiig, mid in oider tn 
d( h-rl I he spurious from the geilinnc Bear’s (irease, 
i. Dklciioix liegs to give n hitef descriplion of u. 

The fat of the aiitmal, when he receives it m 
casks fioni Jtus$i:i, is rither uifeiisive, and of a 
I yellow leddish hue; hut when piiiilicd, it resembles 
I vciy much the mixture of Veal Pat and Beef Mai 
I row, with IcsH of tinge; and allhough K is of mn- 
drrate consistence, yet it is of an oily and mh 
natiiic. 

To be had genuine and well pei fumed, in v.inons 
sized pots, of J. Uk r-t'lioi.x, Pei fiiiner io I he Royul 
I Pamily, l.'Vd, New Bond st et (removed fioinuj, 
j Old Bond street); and soltl, with his Name, hy all 
ihepiincipal Ikninmers and Hair-Diessus in tin 
I’niled Kingdom; and wlnie a)^o may he hid hi.s 
iduuied ESPRIT DE LAVaNDE AUX MILLL- 
PLLURS, BOl'UUET UU KOI (C. IV) ami 
every other article of his stipeiior and mncli cele- 
hiated POREKiN PERPL.MERV^ _ 

Lit t-RUlT LU/LiNt.E^ 

I’oR Coughs, lloar&eiiLss, and Soie-'l'hioats, aie 
allowed to he the plcasaiitcvt and mn>(eflM(ual i<‘- 
iiKtly ill u^c; and (lie recoiiinicmlatiun ot the most 
eminent of the faculty is the mo>t coiivincing piooi 
of the siipeiior itncacy ut this preparation, whicli 
pnssi‘sse^, in a pint* and highly ennceiitiHli-d stall-, 
all the medical VII tucK of the re<cut fruit. In fe¬ 
vers they arc cuoling, and in Mire-thio.its anti 
coughs they aic patliciilailv Uenetieial, a-they al¬ 
lay iiiHamuiatiun, promote expectotnlioii, and may 
he takiii with advantage hy the most delicate coii- 
stitiilinii. 

Ptepaicd and sold, wholesale and retail (only), hy 
Ciirroui), Chemist, 104, Strand, in boxes at la. I’^d. 
and 'is. each’, and ictail by laubt venders in the 
{ Ivlllgdnm. 

As above,also,may he had,G ifford’s Indem- 
ui.Eni PERMANENT IxK, formurkiiig Linen, &e. 
with a p<’n; allowed to beaveiy Miperior prcpa- 
I'iition, wuiraiited not to wash out or iiijuie the 
< loth, in cases at is 9d. each. Also (ilFl'ORD’^ 
Caruonated Powder for inakiiig Soda Wa¬ 
ter; Ills (kiiuine Apeiient Seidlitz Powdfks 
and Alr ITED Powders for making Lemonade 
and Gim.er Beer. Gifford’s Caciiou Be 
Rose and Acidul.ited Rose Lozenoes; and 
also his Oriental Vegetable Anti-Soorbo- 
TIC Tooth Powder, Antibiliuvs Pills, tkc. 
ike 

N. B. 1*0 obtain either of (he above g-eww/ve, lie 
careful to ask for frIFFORU’.H Preparation, and ob¬ 
serve his name and address on the wrapper or label 
of each box or case. 

Genuine Olio OF Roses, in clegmit but tics, fioiii 
rts. to 4l. 4s. e.icb 


iViAb^vMirGTKAUiyx'w^ LiMiViiuvr 

For reducing the Milk when Child} cn are taken from the Breu&t,for Milk-Abscesses^ and all 
Kinds of Jnliammations, Bruises, and Tumouis to Which the Breast is subject. 

This U a practice too well known to mothers and noises to need any comment: it is also 
Weil knnwn, ihat it frequently proven very tedious and irunblesoiue to reduce iU natural 
secretions: a variety ol applicalton.s h.ive been resorted to lor that purpose; mo.'»tof these 
compositions are in itieir opeiation very slow and frequently very unpleasant. Madame 
GIRAUD’S LINIMKNT w'dl he found to be a speedy* safe, and eBectual application for 
tke above purposes. Let the Breast cout'Am w hat quantity ot Milk it may, in the space of 
three or four days it will entirely disappear, and ihe Brcicst become soft and supple. 

• Sold, by the Proprietor's appointment, at Mr, Edw.vrus* Medicine-Warehouse, 67, on 
the Footway, St. Paul's Church-yard, Loudon, in Pots, pi ice 2s. Od. 







































TO REAPERS; ef»«l|:SP#DENTS. 

We cannot suffer the clost '^if another year^ mr labours to pass without the ex~ 
pression qf our grattfful acknowledgments to all those by whose encouragement and 
patronage they have been so kindly fostered ; and the assurance that out strenuous 
endeavours skqU edntiinue to be exerted for their gratification. To (he Contributors^ 
whose talenis Itdsk assisted to gite variety and interest to she pages qf this MiseeUany^ 
during the past year^ our best thanks ate likewise dr^;tand we trust that the promjH 
attention jraid to their communications will eneure their future favours. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers^ are requested to transmit 
on or before the \5tk qf the months Announecfnenis (ff Works v^ich they may have on 
hand, and we shall cheerfully insert them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense. 
New Musical l*ublications also, tf a copy be addressed to the Publisher, shall be duly 
noticed in our Review; and Extracts from new Books, qf a moderate length and of an 
interesting nature, suitable for our Stfieettons, will be acceptable. 

We shall endeavour to satijfy J. C. ( West-squareJ in our next. 

The commencement of an interesting account of Hayti at the Conclusion of 
Christophers Reign —the first number of a Series ^Popular Tales of all Nations— 
The Gaming-House of the Palais Royal—RoTer—Ymoric and Swimt—Inventions, 
shall have a place in our next Number. 
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VIEWS OF COUNTRY SEATS, 


NUTWFLL-COtJIlT, TJIK SlIAT OF Sill THOlMAS TUAYTON FULLFR KLIOTT 

OKAKK, 


This fine mansion is situated near 
liynipstone, in the manor of Nut- 
well, between Exeter and lixinouth, 
about seven miles from the former 
and four from the latter. The first 
account we have of this ]>lacc dates 
so far back as the reign of Henry II, 
wlien it was the property of Oliver 
de Dinham, and formed part of the 
barony of Hartland. By this family 
it was given to the priory of Dinant, 
in Brittany; but after the suppres¬ 
sion of alien prjpries, it reverted 
again to the Dinham family. 

In the reign of King Henry VII. 
Sir John Dinham, afterwards Lord 
Dinham (and who was then treasur¬ 
er), built on the site of the present 
mansion a castellated edifice; and if 
we may form an idea of it from a 
small portion still preserved with 
great care, it must have been, what 
Risdon culls it, a fair and stately 
VoL IK No. XXIV. 


BART. 

dwelling.” This remaining portion 
is now formed into a spacious libra¬ 
ry, btting attached to tlie dwelling: 
formerly it was used as the family 
chapel. It is a pure bit of ricli Go¬ 
thic; the gable end being highly 
enriched, flanked on the one side 
with a fine sculptured figure of the 
Archangel hurling Satan dow/iy and 
on the other side, St, George i%nd the 
Dragon^ both placed in highly 
wrought niches. The battlements 
are emblazoned with family arms of 
the various occupants. The estate 
was sold by the Dinhams to Serjeant 
Prideaiix, in whose family it conti¬ 
nued many years, being the seat of 
Sir Thomas Prideaux, and succes¬ 
sively of Sir Henry Ford and the 
Pollexfens. The last Sir Francis 
Henry Drake died in 1794, l>e- 
queathing his property to the late 
Lord Heathfield, son of his sister 
T T 
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and heir, who had married General 
Eliott, the gallant defender of Gi¬ 
braltar. This nobleman dying, in 
1813, without issue, his estates de¬ 
volved to his sister s eon, the {tresent 
proprietor, who, after hi@ return se¬ 
verely wounded from the Peninsular 
war, was, in 1821, created a barouet, 
which title has been ^n the family 
from the first creation, 

Nutwell-Court is a spacious quad¬ 
rangular building, presenting thi’ce 
fronts. The Principal or Entrance- 
Front, as shewn in our First Engrav- 
ing, possesses an elegant simplicity. 
Owing to the nature ofthe ground,tlie 
principal entrance is by a flight of 
steps thrown across an area, which, 
by its embellishments, forms a pleas¬ 
ing feature. It is terminated by a 
kind of vestibule supported by co¬ 
lumns, which answers all the purpo¬ 
ses of a portico, throwing deep sha¬ 
dows, and becoming an ornament to 
the house. It is decorated with flow¬ 
ering shrubs and niches, the latter 
containing two lovely statues of Ca- 
iiova’s, brought from Rome in 1817 
hy Sir Thomas. This vestibule, en 
riched with these Jidornlfients, af 
fords a fair specimen of the fine taste 
that pervades the interior of the man 
sioii. The hall of entrance is hun 

< 

round with medallions in Parian mar 
hie; while in the centre a trophy o 
warlike instruments is raised in bronze 
to the memory of Eliott, the hero 
and defender of Gibraltar. The hall 
connmuiicates with the granc^ stair¬ 
case, hung with works of art: among 
tliem are a superb Rembrandt and a 
Guido, Ventis attired by the Graces. 
This picture was presented by l»cr 
late Majesty Queen Charlotte to Sir 
Francis Henry Drake. But it is in 
the state apartments, the saloon, and 
the drawing-rooms, that the man of 


taste and the artist would love to lin- 
:er, the walls being covered with 
lome of the finest works of the old 
masters; the apartments arc splen¬ 
didly fitted up, and contain among 
he many fine works some beautiful 
figure drawings by Lady Eliott Drake, 
whose taste for landscape deserves 
[>articular mention. The dining and 
breakfast-rooms also contain some 
fine works of art, among them splen¬ 
did specimens of Weenex and Hoii- 
dekoeter. 

Owing to the ground being raised 
to the basement story of the princi¬ 
pal entrance, as before noticed, the 
entire depth of the house on this 
side is not perceived. It possesses 
the advantage of conducting the vi¬ 
sitor at once into the principal apart¬ 
ments, a noble staircase being con¬ 
tinued to the dining and breakfast 
rooms beneath, wliich ai*c on a level 
with the lawn, ami communicating 
with it hy French windows. This 
arrangement gives a delightful cool¬ 
ness to the living apartments in sum¬ 
mer, and warmth in winter; it af¬ 
fords also an easy access to the vari¬ 
ous offices, baths, &c. 

The views from the liouso arc ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. The lawn opens 
towards the river Exe, which abounds 
with some of the most beautiful views 
in Devon. Immediately overagainst 
Niitwell-Courtar^ the noble grounds 
of Powderlium, witli its celebrated 
mansion, surrounded with the finest 
woods imaginable. The grounds 
swell into a hold hill surmounted by 
a tower, whicli has a fine appearance, 
particularly so as combined with a 
similar but distant tower on a bold 
range of hills, crossing Sir Lawrence 
Palk*3 grounds. The eye ranges on, 
embracing the Exe and distant up¬ 
land country to Exeter; this pictu- 
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res(|uc cit}', with its venerable cathe¬ 
dral, adds considerably to the beau¬ 
ty of the whole on this side; the 
little town of Topsham, with its nu¬ 
merous shipping, forming a fore¬ 
ground to the estuary, ■ The woods 
of Powderham, as seen from Nut- 
well-Court, are further enriched by 
the lovely grounds of Mamhead, 
which rise in the distance immedi¬ 
ately behind the castle, surmounted 
with an obelisk; while the sides are 
feathered witli woods to the top, 
breaking off into the commanding 
hills known by the name of Haldown, 
the pride of Devon for extensive j 
and varied views. The contrast of j 
these bleak bold hills, swelling along ■ 
the distance in one immense line, 1 
immediately behind the richly culti- ' 
vated grounds that sweep np its 
sides, is singularly striking. The im- j 
inense tract of wood and lawn around ! 

ii 

Powderham, is finely cut off by the J 
highly cultivated land inclosed coun¬ 
try extending along the banks of the 
Kxe by Alphington to Exeter. This, 
with the pretty little church of Pow¬ 
derham, its parsonage-house nestling 
among the trees, with the flitting 
sails of various shapes and hues, 
forms a whole that is rarely surpass¬ 
ed. It is true a fine river intervenes, 
hut this seems only the link required 
in the chain (extensive as it is) to 
connect the whole with Nutwell, so 
happily do the grounds accord. We 
say nothing of the views towards 


Exmoiith, embracing Lympstonc, 
with the opposite fishing-village of 
Starcross, from which rises the bold 
hill of Wardborough, covered with 
pines, that forms a middle distance 
to Mamhead. 

The grounds of Nutwell-Court are 
delightfully varied, both an to form 
and the variety of woods that adorn 
them: there is about the plantations a 
richness scarcely to he expected in 
the immediate vicinity of a mansion. 
Nature licre shews her efforts to 
break from the trammels of art, be¬ 
ing suffered to sport without fear of 
the pruning-knife. The elm, the 
oak, the ydane, with the cedar and a 
variety of other trees, throw their 
limbs about in seemingly wild har¬ 
mony, forming a sylvan retreat truly 
delightful, with its conihiiiation of 
tints, and its brilliant and mellow lights 
stealing into the recesses rich with 
deep shadows. 

Our Second View of this fine man¬ 
sion is taken from the river. 'I’lic 
gardens arc in the rear of the house: 
they .are extensive and %vell arrang¬ 
ed, as well as tlie hot-houses and 
conservatories. 

The woods are delightfully inter¬ 
sected with serpentine walks, which 
in parts skirt the river, and in other 
places penetrate the umbrageous 
gloom, producing, with the distant 
views, every variety that can be wisJi- 
ed. 


ANECDOTES OF THE 

The common tiger of Cochinchi- 
na is not greatly dreaded, but the 
royal tiger is a most terrific animal. 
The governor of Saigon presented 
one of the latter to Lieutenant White, 
confined in a very strong cage of 


TIGER AND THE DOG. 

iron-wood. It was a beautiful fe¬ 
male, about two years old, nearly 
three feet high and five feet long. 
Her skin is now in the Museum of 
the East India Marine Society at 
Salem; for in consequence of the loss 
T 1 2 
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by bad weather of the stock of pup¬ 
pies and kids provided for her on 
the homeward passage, it was found 
necessary to shoot her. 

In Saigon, says Mr. White, in his 
Voyage to Cochinchina^ where dogs 
are dog-cheap, w'e used to give the 
tigress one every day. ^ They were 
tlirown alive into her cage; wlien af¬ 
ter playing a while with her victim, 
os a cat does with a mouse, her eyes 
would begin to glisten, and her tail 
to vibrate, which were the inime- j 
diate precursors of death to the de¬ 
voted prisoner, which was invariably i 
seized by the back of the neck, the : 
incisions of the sanguinary beast per- I 
forating the jugular arteries, while 
she would traverse the cage, which | 
she lashed with her tail, and suck 
the blood of her prey, which hung 
suspended from her mouth. 

One day a puppy, not at all re- ! 
markable or distinguishable in ap¬ 
pearance from the common herd, 
was thrown in, who, immediately on 
perceiving his situation, set up a dis¬ 
mal yell, and attacked the tigress 
with great fury, snapping at her nose, 
from which he drew some blood. 
The tigress appeared to be amused 
with the puny rage of the puppy, 
and with as good-humoured an ex¬ 
pression of countenance as so fero¬ 
cious an animal could be supposed 
to assume, she affected to treat it all 
as play; and sometimes spreading 
herself at full length on her side, at 
others crouching in the manner of 
the fabled Sphynx, she would ward 
off* with her paw the incensed little 
animal, till he was finally exhausted. 
She' then proceeded to caress him, 
endeavouring by many little arts to 
inspire him with confidence, in which 
she finally succeeded, and in a short 
time they lay down together and 


slept. From this time they were in¬ 
separable; the tigress appearing to 
feel for the puppy all the solicitude 
of a mother, and the dog in return 
ti’eatiiig her with the greatest affec¬ 
tion; and a small aperture was left 
open in the cage, by which he had 
free ingress and egress. Experi¬ 
ments were subsequently made by 
presenting a strange dog at the bars 
of the cage, when the tigress would 
manifest great eagerness to get at it: 
her adopted child was then tlirown 
in, on which she would eagerly 
pounce; but immediately discovering 
the cheat, she would caress it with 
great tenderness. The natives made 
several unsuccessful attempts to steal 
this dog. 

The motive of the Cochinchinesc 
for endeavouring to possess them¬ 
selves of this animal seems to be ex¬ 
plained at the conclusion of the sub¬ 
joined passage, which also furnishes 
a curious animal anecdote. 

Diirinff a shooting excursion on 
shore, near the village of Canjeo, a 
favourite spaniel strayed from me, 
says Lieutenant White, and as the 
strictest search we could make for 
him was fruitless, we were reluctant¬ 
ly obliged on our return on board to 
leave poor Pinto behind. We were, 
however, far from harbouring the" 
idea of abandoning the faithful ani¬ 
mal, without another effort to recover 
him; and the linguist was accordingly 
directed to offer a reward for him to 
the natives: but so great was their 
dread of the tigers, that none of 
them would undertake the search: 
nor were we surprised at their re¬ 
luctance, when the interpreter in¬ 
formed qs, that q 11 the woods around 
the village were filled with these ani¬ 
mals, and that it was no unfrequent 
; case for the inhabitants to be carried 
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oft’ by them; and that we might at¬ 
tribute our escape from their fangs 
to the report of our guns, which had 
intunidated them. It was not Pin¬ 
to’s fete, however, to furnish food 
for the tigers on this occasion; for 
on the third day after losing him, he 
was discovered on the l)each by an 
oflicer in one of the boats, who was 
going on shore; but no effort they 
made could induce the dog to ap¬ 
proach them, and it was not till the 
boat had been sent the third time 
with a sailor who was a particular 
favourite of hisj that we regained pos¬ 
session of him: but the most com- 
])lete mebimorphosis had been eff’ect- 
cd by his temporary separation from 


us in his character and a 4 )pearancc; 
for from being a hold, lively, and 
playful dog, he had now become 
dull, morose, and timid, scarcely 
deigning to notice our caresses; and 
from being round and fat, he had 
wasted in that short time to a mere 
skeleton. This anecdote, triffing in 
itself, I should not have mentioned, 
but for the light it threw on the prone- 
ncss of the natives to superstitious 
ideas; for they gravely assured us, 
that the tigers had bewitched the 
dog, and that he was now endued 
with supernatural powders, and ought 
no longer to be treated as a dog, but 
as a being of superior iutelligence. 


THE NOVICIATE. 

(Concluded from p. 27G.) 


The following day Wilmina was 
awoke before sunrise by the deli¬ 
very of a note, which the novice who 
brought it informed her was left with 
the portress, to be immediately con¬ 
veyed to her hands. It came from 
Lady Glammis. Business she al¬ 
leged of the utmost consequence to 
her lord hurried her away; she could 
not think of disturbing her dear sis¬ 
ter’s repose, and sent her adieus and 
blessings by a noiseless messenger. 
This explanation sufficed; and Wil- 
inina was far from regretting her 
prolonged residence wdth the abbess, 
who continually rose in her esteem, 
Mary was painfully surprised that 
her mother did not bestow on her one 
farewell; and when Wilmina shewed 
her the note, she immediately recog¬ 
nised it to have been written early 
in the preceding forenoon. Wilmina 
asked Mary if she knew when the 
portress received it in charge; she 
could not tell; but Lady Glammis 


said it should not be delivered till 
morning. Mary knew nothing of the 
contents, nor was she aware of ex¬ 
posing her mother’s machinations. 
Wilmina made no comment, but was 
puzzled to assign a just cause for 
Lady Glammis omitting^ to mention 
her departure, since the imperative 
business must have been known to 
her when they spent some hours to¬ 
gether in the evening after the note 
was prepared. She had seen much 
to convince her that the lady seldom 
acted without design. She wished to 
think favourably of her sister; but had 
perceived so many evidences of dis¬ 
ingenuous conduct, that a separation 
from her gave little pain. At ValKs 
Lucis she hoped her mind would be 
tranquillizedinless time thanatGlam- 
mis Castle, where every proceeding 
was deeply tinctured by the most 
unamxable worldly passions. She 
had seen, with a mixture of pity and 
disgust, a proud struggle to supj>ort 
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a grandeur beyond their means; and 
a total disregard of the touching 
claims of charity, claims which the 
practice of some self-denial would 
have enabled them to answer; flatte¬ 
ry to greater or richec personages j 
that chanced to come their way, op-1 
pression of inferiors, thfe most rugged 
and arbitury controul of the younger 
girls, and weak compliances to An¬ 
drew and Annabel; a rigid adherence 
to the forms of religion, and a dis¬ 
regard of the presidingspiritof Chris¬ 
tianity, These failings, with endless 
jealousies and sparring among them¬ 
selves, were too glaring to pass un¬ 
noticed, nor could Wihnina see them 
without repugnance. At Vallis Lu- 
cis the congenial sentiments, the un- 
alFected goodness of her associates, 
soothed and elevated the feelings of 
our heroine. With the pious, up¬ 
right, and compassionate abbess as 
superior, theamiable Mary her friend, 
and the placid sisterhood her com¬ 
panions, she felt more at home than | 
with her own sister. Some disa¬ 
greeable inmates belonged to the | 
convent; but supported by the influ- { 
dice and example of the lady ab¬ 
bess, the worthiest characters held 
a decided preponderance. 

The fifteenth day of September 
opened with solemn masses for the 
souls of warriors slain at Flodden 
Field. The lady abbess had to com¬ 
memorate her eldest and favourite 
brother, fallen in the prime of man¬ 
hood ; many of the sisters renewed 
their lament for a father or brothers 
lost on that fatal plain. Lord Bal- 
veny was the last survivor of all 
that returned from the Northumbrian 
fight: he was carried off by a faith¬ 
ful follower, covered with wounds; 
he was restored to health for the ho¬ 
nour and happiness of Scotland: yet 


the darts of his countrymen destroj'- 
ed the patriot who came as a peace¬ 
maker, and exposed liis own life to 
prevent effusion of blood. Wilmi- 
na’s sorrow was the most recent. 
She wept during the celebration of 
mass; and in the evening, when the 
sisterhood broke their fast of mourn¬ 
ing, she could take no food. The 
abbess invited her to walk in a grove 
of cypress and weeping birch inclos¬ 
ed by a railing, of wdiich she kept 
the key. A winding path, nearly 
concealed by tlie trees, conducted 
them to a marble slab. The abbess 
pointed to the inscription, and Wil- 
mina inaudibly read these w’ords: 
“ Sacred to the memory of Patrick 
Dunbar, a beloved luinciited infant. 
1519.”—“ Father Agonisto depart¬ 
ed this^Iife January lo4‘().” 

“ Behold, my daughter,” said tlie 
lady abbess; “ behold the memorial 
of calaniities more insupportable than 
yours. Yet innerbetha, once of 
Glammis, still lives, and derives con¬ 
solation from preventing or alleviat¬ 
ing sorrow to her fellow-mortals. I 
was the only daughter of Lord Glam- 
inis; fortune smiled on my youth; 
the faded countenance now enwrap¬ 
ped by the black veil has filled the 
voice of celebrity. My suitors were 
many, and of high condition; but I 
had given my heart to Patrick, the 
younger son of Lord Dunbar: he 
was the dearest friend of iny brother, 
the brother whose heart of valour- 
was pierced on Flodden Field. Un¬ 
happily the houses of Dunbar and 
Glammis were at feud: my father 
would have spumed a proposal of 
marriage for me from the younger 
son of his most valued ally; and the 
brother who could have interceded 
for me was laid in the tomb. My 
father took me suddenly to Padua, 
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where, till his demise, I was obli-^ed 
to remain. Returniiig an orphan, 
I found Patrick Dunbar, believiiigme 
unfuithful, had been eleven months 
a husband, and four weeks a w'idow- 
er. Ilis lady died in childbed of u 
son. Our fathers were dead; our 
bnithers reconciled; our hearts I’e- 
verted to former emotions. Patrick 
Dunbar sought the hand of \m un¬ 
altered Innerbetha. In five days our. 
nuptials w^ere to be solemnized. The 
h»vely infant, born of the first mar¬ 
riage, was dear to me as though I 
liad been his natural mother; fondly 
cherished by caresses, he would cling 
to my neck wherever he saw me. 
The parent of my bridegroom was 
in hopeless malady; I was paying 
my duty to her: she desired to live 
only to M'itness luy union with her 
son; he, over tenderly assiduous, gave 
me his welcome support in descend¬ 
ing a steep sbiircase; the nurse and 
child were ascending: the beloved 
innocentcaugbtmyflowingcurls, that 
waved in the air rushing through 
a narrow passage. I took him in 
iny arms, kissed him again and again 
with all a mother's delight in his 
sportive graces; then stood listening 
to his father, who hung over us ena¬ 
moured. My lover had dismissed 
the nurse; his arm encircled rny waist; 
his cheek w^as close to mine: the 
babe leaped and crowed, as transport¬ 
ed with joy in this blending of our 
wedded souls. Wilmina, how shall 
my lips express the dreadful transi¬ 
tion from the purest rapture to dis¬ 
tracting agonies! With a sudden 
spring, the ciiarmer fell from my hands 
on the stone steps of the stair—his 
brains lay scattered at my feet. I 
swooned. Years of mental disease 
punished my heedless yet not wil¬ 
ful crime. Yes, Wilmina, Inner- 


hetha of Glaminis deprived of life a 
being fiirincd in the image of the 
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great Creator! Madness lies that 
way. Dinust turn from it, or lose 
myself for ever. 

“ I recovoi'ed; I iiKpiired for my 
destined husband: to see him I could 
not bear; but I wished to be assured 
of his welfare; he hud retired ton 
foreign convent. I followed his ex¬ 
ample; but preferred my own cotui- 
try, and the Abbess of Vallis Lucis 
bad been the most valued companion 
of my mother. My demeanour was 
regarded as edifying. I was appoint¬ 
ed to officiate lor, and then succeeded 
to the place of, our superannuated 
abbess. The penalty of innocent 
blood was yet to be paid. In the 
famine, Vallis Liicis relieved a mul¬ 
titude of the distressed. Our bene¬ 
factions drew applicants from all quar¬ 
ters. One friar, graceful and digni¬ 
fied even in a coarse religious habit, 
and emaciated by the austerities of 
his order, follow'ed by w ant of com¬ 
mon necessaries—this friar attracted 
my notice while I attended to dis¬ 
pense a portion to each individual. 
I had given him bread from my hand, 
and after it a benediction; one mor¬ 
sel luul passed his lijis; he started at 
my voice, as though a viper liad 
stung him to the seat of life, or an 
excess of joy overpowered him, I 
know not which: yet I would expire 
in peace to be assured whether ab¬ 
horrence or tenderness laid him in¬ 
sensible: be breathed no more. On 
his person were foundpapers, import¬ 
ing that this wanderer was my once 
loved Patrick Dunbar. An Italian 
friar, who accompanied liim, said, 
he was known at Ravenna by the 
n^nne of Father Agonisto; but he 
was a Scot, returning to die in his 
ow'ii father-land. The voice of In- 
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nerbetlia arrested the spring of vi- | 
tality; fatal alike to parent and child, j, 
Wilmina, leave, leave a wretch! I j 
must not be seen thus.” 

Wilmina moved away, and in her 
chamber offered thanksgiving to God 
that her afflictions were exempted 
from circumstances of liorror. The 
abbess did not appear till the ensu¬ 
ing day. Though calm and collect¬ 
ed in her deportment, her look had 
anguish and even wildness w hen she 
sunk into reverie. The day as usual 
wore a>vay in the offices of religion. 
The evening was giving place to 
night. Wilmina withdrew to her 
chamber; the abbess met her at the 
door, and entered, carefully turning 
the lock. Wilmina reverently waited 
to be informed of her pleasure. She 
said, “ Set your lamp on the stone 
table. Extinguish it. Mine suffices,” 

The abbess paused and resum-: 
cd: 

Blessed of the highest be thou, 
my daughter, that did not look back 
to pry into mine infirmity! My eye 
followed Wilmina of Balveny, and 
saw that she respected and would 
not idly search into the secret frail¬ 
ties of the unhappy. Wilmina, these 
were moments of almost insanity. 

1 acknowledge it to you, that when 
your own griefs exceed your pa¬ 
tience, you may think of mine, and 
with resignation sustain the blame¬ 
less infliction. Lady Glammis has 
acquainted me with your sorrows: 
though severe, they admit of a re¬ 
medy. You may think of the knight 
of Drummond without paiq; your 
name will be .dear to him as his re- 
nown, and you may be happily unit¬ 
ed. 1 will pray to the Saviour, to 
the Blessed Virgin, and to all the 
saints, that you may both rejoice at 
the altar; and after a long series of 


prosj)crous years on earth, may in 
heaven rejoice through all eternity. 
There are not wanting enemies to 
Drummond. They make a pretext 
of his lifting the sword against the 
faithful, who in arms opposed a rob¬ 
bery of the sanctuaries by the sa¬ 
crilegious Henry of England; but 
Drummond w as then a boy, and he 
fought against the insurgents as re¬ 
bels only. I go to supplicate the 
throne of grace for him and you.” 

The abbess relumed Wilmina’s 
lamp, took up her own and retired. 
Wilmina passed a sleepless night, in 
revolving the practicability of in- 
fonning Auriol Drummond where 
she was concealed. No expedient 
occurred to her, unless the abbess 
should deign to favour her libera¬ 
tion; and she feared the request 
would be improper. She rose unre- 
freshed and dejected, but submissive 
to the unerring dispensations of Pro¬ 
vidence. In fervent devotion she 
humbly implored the divine mercy 
and guidance. The bell tolled for 
matin prayers; slie joined them with 
her inmost soul, and as the sisters 
moved from the chapel to the refec¬ 
tory, the portress gave the lady ab¬ 
bess a letter bearing the royal signet. 
Unutterable presentiments throbbed 
at the heart of Wilmina; with tot¬ 
tering steps, and leaning on her af¬ 
fectionate niece Mary, she gained 
her chamber, where w^e must leave 
, her, and return to the long unnotic- 
i ed knight of Drummond. 

We parted from the knight of 
Drummond on a journey to solicit 
the royal approbation for bis mar¬ 
riage. The king had gone for Lin¬ 
lithgow on the morning of that day 
which brought Drummond to Edin¬ 
burgh. He instantly followed. James 
I gave the most gracious assent to the 
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marriage of his faithful envoy, and { 
a grant of lands for his services at 
the court of France- This act of 
munificence was the more honourable 
to the king, as Drummond had join* 
ed Lord Balveny in beseeching him 
to prefer an alliance with England, 
to the inferior benefits to be expect¬ 
ed from a closer connection with Gal¬ 
lic intrigues. 

Collecting his relatives and friends 
as he retraced his way to Balveny 
castle, and about seventy miles from 
that centre of his happiness, Drum- | 
mond rode along, muising on the 
blissful hours he had known and 
hoped to enjoy with his affianced 
wife. His charger, unchecked, got 
considerably in advance of the ca¬ 
valcade ; he made a sudden stop, 
which broke the meditations of his 
rider. Drummond looked up, and 
beheld a female wrapped in a blue 
cloak, that hardly concealed an un¬ 
der-dress of faded crimson, and both 
had been the prey of moths, with 
the appearance of recent patches, 
various in colour. Tlie sunken eyes 
were half-covered by an old bon- 
grace of green velvet; and those 
eyes and the hairy checks bore evi¬ 
dent signs of weeping. The figure 
beckoned him aside from the beaten 
path. He made a movement to dis¬ 
mount; but she returned, saying, in 
a smothered voice, “ Keep your 
saddle, fearless knight of Drum¬ 
mond ! fearless alike of men, or more 
appalling demons! I am no weird 
woman: know that he who assumed 
the garb of his mother for this meet¬ 
ing is Gabriel Hossack, a devoted 
servant of the Lady Wilmina, and 
of the hero that was Lord of Bai- 
vetiy. 

** That was Lord of Balveny!” 
ni IV. No. XXIV. 
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repeated Drummond; these arc 
words of alarming import I have 
heard of Gabriel Hossack. If thou 
I art he, trirth will guide thy tongue: 

' speak clearly and briefly." 

“ The liord of Balveny has been 
slain by the a'dherents of Oliver Sin¬ 
clair," said Hossack with a gush of 
tears. Drummond liastily added, 

“ And the Lady Wilmina?” 

“ Is sent away by Lord Archibald 
of Balveny no one knows where," 
replied Hossack sobbing aloud. 

The knight of Drummond mat¬ 
tered execrations on Sinclair, his ad¬ 
herents, and on those tliat were guilty 
in the abduction of the Lady Wilmi¬ 
na. A load of grief bent his lofty 
head over the bridle-reins. The 
stamping of his impatient charger re¬ 
called liim from perplexing thoughts, 
and he wms not of a character to lose 
in supine woe the hours for energetic 
action. But this apparition might 
be contrived by an enemy to mislead 
him. He further questioned: 

And if Archibald is at Balveny 
Castle, where is thy master Sylves¬ 
ter?" 

“ I saw him not since he airayed 
his men for the fray with Oliver Sin¬ 
clair’s crowd of followers,” said Hos¬ 
sack. " A rumour of Lord Bal- 
veny’s fate came to Ormond Castle 
with the darkening of night. I set 
out, and reached Balveny Castle be¬ 
fore the moon went down. My lord 
was on the bier; my lady, my dear 
lady removed. I searched the lum¬ 
ber-room for a disguise; found some 
moth-eaten raiment that belonged to 
my mother, and crossed this way 
day after day, to warn the knight of 
Drummond that an ambush will be 
laid for him as he draws near Bal¬ 
veny Castle. I shall take a by-road 
U u 
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to Ormolul Castle^ and in the confu¬ 
sion and bustle for the funeral of luy 
honoured lord sliallnot be missed.” 

Before Gabriel Hossack finished 
his narrative, strongly impressed with 
the signs of truth, the cavalcade at¬ 
tending the knight of Drummond 
joined him, and hearti, or learnt by 
inquiry from Gabriel, tlie disastrous 
incidents. Many drew their swords, i 

» • j 

and were for pushing ouM'ard to Bal -1 
veny Castle, to exterminate the am¬ 
bushed foe, and compel Archibald 
to give a satisfactory account of his 
sister; but with his hand on his 
heart, Drummond stilled the tumul¬ 
tuary efiusion of friendship, and said, 
“ Tliis true heart feels your kind¬ 
ness, and admires your valour, my 
brave friends. If yc would peril 
your lives in my cause, let it be to 
rescue the Lady Wilmina. We 
should divide into small parties, and 
search for her in every quarter.” 

The greater part of the Drum¬ 
monds persisted in desiring to sur¬ 
prise Balveny C;istle; but Auriol re¬ 
presented to them that their num¬ 
bers were not one to three score of 
the enemy; and in a rash and boot¬ 
less enterprise they might be slain, 
and lose all chance of delivering the 
Lady Wilmina. Tlicy submitted to 
these arguments, and Drummond 
looked for Gabriel Hossack, to give 
him such reward as his purse could 
afford; but the dwarf, having fulfilled 
his purpose, had left the place. He 
was seen at a distance taking a short¬ 
er road to Ormond Castle. 

All the itiquiribs for Wilmina were 
unsuccessful. Where the lady and 
her escort were known, tliey passed 
tumoticed in tlic general ferment 
caused by the feud between the ad¬ 
herents of Douglas and Sinclair; 
and wlica Sylvester joined tliem, he 


kept firmly to his brother's instruct 
tions, to pniceed by unfrequented 
paths. On Lord Balveny a. return 
from Glammis Castle, he spread a 
report that Wilmina had commenced 
her noviciate for the black veil at 
Ravenna; and he ascribed her re¬ 
nunciation of the world to grief for 
her father's sudden fate. Her filial 
affection was so remarkable, that her 
retreat occasioned no surprise; and 
as her destiny was rather whispered 
than avowed, the particulars were 
the mure eagerly circulated by re¬ 
tailers of news. Archibald gave Lord 
Ormond timely notice that Wilmina 
was to go round the north coast to 
Vallis Lucis, and he hired a Danish 
armament to intercept her. Lady 
Glammis foresaw those purposes, 
and to disappoint them, took her 
charge by land. She proceeded, as 
soon as slie could leave Wilmina, to 
excuse herself to Archibald for de- 
vif^ting from his injunctions; and ap¬ 
peased his wrath by alleging she was 
constrained to avoid seafaring, as 
the Drummonds had many ships on 
the Scottish and English shores in 
pursuit of tlie bride. This was fact; 
but it was not to shun them that 
Lady Glammis made an equestrian 
journey to the south. Finding her 
brother resolved to take Wihmna 
from the convent, and to embark 
her for Spain with Ormond, l^ady 
Glammis staid but two days at Bal¬ 
veny Castle, and she found means 
to send a hint to Drummond, where 
he might seek his beloved. After 
receiving this darkling intimation, 
Auriol neither slept nor rested until 
he laid bis wrongs before the .king. 
James with his own hand, wrote a 
mandate to tlie Lady Abbess of Vallis 
Luck. A train of ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen were speedily fitted put^ and 
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with a guard wearing the royal li- occasioned this disorder in a mind 
very, they arrived at Vallis Lucis, abstracted from earthly concerns, 
when the pious sisterhood were leav- Drummond said his mother was an 
ing the chapel for the refectory, elder sister of Patrick Dunbar, the 
The abbesii led Wilmina to her apart- renowned hero of St. Aubin, and he 
lUent for private audience, and put- was often told that he greatly re¬ 
ting the mandate into her hands, sembled his uncle. The mention of 
bade her peruse it, while she receiv- St. Aubin and of Patrick Dunbar 
ed the strangers in her public hall, seemed to reanimate the oppressed 
Wilmina had shed many tears of an- soul of Innerbetha. In the battle of 
guish; she now wept for joy. The St, Aubin, the life of her eldest and 
lady abbess had often found, to her dearest brother was preserved by 
sorrow, that incidents, seemingly un- that youth who in manhood w«is her 
connected with Patrick Dunbar, re¬ 
called his forbidden idea to her la¬ 
cerated mind. He now rushed up¬ 
on her thoughts almost visibly in 
youth, health, and melting tender¬ 
ness; she was forced to retire to com¬ 
pose her feelings. She ordered the 
portress to usher the strangers into I the profusion originating in vanity 
the public hall, and from thence and pride. If intrusted to the knight 
straightway to conduct the knight of Drummond and Wilmina of Bal- 
of Drummond to the Lady Wilmi- veny, the stream of their bounty wilt, 
na. An hour was given to their by example, refresh the spirit of cha- 
rapturous interview; the abbess had rity in the Hch, and gladden the 
subdued her recollections, and came poor, I shall settle an annuity upon 
to ofter her hospitality to the fcride- Lady Glammis, her son, and her 
gi'oom. He turned to make his obei- daughters. The residue of right 
sance: the abbess essayed to speak; belongs to the heir and representa- 
the sounds died away on her pale tive of Patrick Dunbar. 1 gave him 
lips. Wilmina’s arms received her, i my property when I plighted to him 
laid her on a bench, and soon re- ! my betrothed engagement; that the 
viving, she cried, " Can Patrick nuptials were not solemnized was not 
Dunbar be restored from the grave the fault of the bridegroom.” 

Comes he to upbraid Innerbctha who The lady abbess felt her mind 
destroyed his son, and witli a morsel again wandering. She rose, and lifN 
of bread from her hand, or the blast- j ing her trembling hands, poured 
Ing tones of her voice, bereft him of forth a benediction on the happy 
life t” pair. Wilmina embraced her niece, 

■ The abbess relapsed into woful jj and with kind adieus to the sistcr- 
j^tUpefaction. KnowingthatshewouUl ! hood,' mounted a palfrey magnifi- 
60t b^ S€en in that condition, Wil- cently adorned, and by easy jotirncys 
hiina called no assistance. Her sooth- reached Edinburgh. The nuptials 
ing attentions were unremitting; and of Wilmina of Balveny and the fcnight 
in tilie mean time she gave Drum- of Drumrtiond were celebrated at 
indnd'an outline of the events that Holyrood-House. Auriol and his 
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betrothed husband. With a strug¬ 
gle nearly convulsive, she said, “ Wil¬ 
mina, you won my affections ere I 
knew the extent of your claim. My 
wealth is vast; if given to the family 
of my brother it will evaporate in 
follies, allowinsr the mildest term to 
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brother, the Lord of Drummond, 
were among the few that made a 
stand for the honour of their country 
at Solway Moss. Auriol received 
several wounds; the Lord of Drum¬ 
mond died on the field of battle, and | 
leaving no heirs male, our herb sue- ] 
ceeded to the estate and titles. No | 
exaltation could more endear him to j 
Wilmina, nor procure him higher; 
respect from all ranks of men, than ! 
he previously held for bis intrinsic 
merits. His of&pring inherited the 
virtues of their parents, and they i 
have descended to their posterity. ■ 
Lord Baivcny in a few months 
taught Sylvester to feel the loss of a 
just and indulgent father. Gavin, 
Lord of Balveny, was liberal to his 
undutiful sons. He gave to each a 
handsome locality, dependent, how¬ 
ever, on his pleasure. In a short 
space after he became lord, Archi¬ 
bald required his brother to act for 
liim in an affair, which, to the lofty 
^irit of Sylvester, appeared degrad¬ 
ing, if not dishonourable. He ex¬ 
postulated; Archibald resented, and 
deprived him of the locality. At 
variance with the court, and too proud 
to acx^ept an establishment from Lord 
and Lady Drummond, though press¬ 
ed upon him with all the delicacy 
understood in an age of imperfect 
refinement, he took refuge in a mo¬ 
nastery, and, always in extremes, has¬ 
tened the corrosion of a broken 
heart by the penances and austeri¬ 
ties he imposed on himself. His 
eminent natural gifts, and the profi¬ 
ciency he attained in science and 
learning, were of little use to himself 
or to the world, as he wanted judg¬ 
ment and prudence in their applica¬ 
tion. He was ruined in childhood 
by unbounded licence from his mo¬ 
ther, and bad example from bis bro¬ 


ther and from Lord Ormond 
verted hk youth. His eldest niece, 
Annabel of Olammis, sufi^edin her 
temper and tnomis from the indul¬ 
gence and pernicious practices of her 
artful mother. Susannah and Sarah 
would have been the vlcthra o£ vu 
gorous controul, if they had not come 
under the guidance of their aunt 
Wilmina before their habits were un¬ 
alterably fixed. The same auspi¬ 
cious transfer saved Andrew from 
growing up the slave of his passions. 
In tuition all extremes are danger¬ 
ous. Lord and Lady Drummond 
observed a salutary medium in the 
gentle yet steady government of their 
children, their nephew and nieces* 
If in the early stages of life Sylves¬ 
ter had been so excited, so mildly 
but firmly restrained when needful, 
he might have lived' in honour and 
usefulness, and have died in the 
arms of affection. His painful last 
illness was softened by no friendly 
attendance, exceptfrom Gabriel Hos- 
sack. Sylvester had not been uni¬ 
formly kind as a master; but the 
faithful dwarf never forgot that he 
was the son of his best, his invari¬ 
able benefactor. After the decease 
of Sylvester, Gabriel became domes¬ 
ticated as a valued friend at Drum¬ 
mond Castle. The d\varf, almost 
hideous in his exterior, passed from 
infancy to old age with more service 
to mankind, and more self-enjoyment, 
than Sylvester, the endowed ahd 
adorned. Rank, wealth, and talents, 
without consistent worth, are of little 
avail to the possessor. Though Syl¬ 
vester had inherited the estate and 
titles of Balveny, bis impetuous self# 
indulgence would often have made 
him unhappy. Archibald was de¬ 
tected in practices against the state, 
attainted and banished* He endured 
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extreme want; till relieved in & fo-^| 
reign country by the aged Lord 
Home; iather and grandfatiier to the 
Wdminas, wlio unjustly were the 
objects of hatred to the Master and 
Lord of Balveny. Lady Glammis 
accomplished the aim of many artifi¬ 
ces wiren Lord Ormond, half intox¬ 
icated, made professions of love to 
Annabel of Glammis; he could not 
retract with impunity from her un¬ 
cles. Discord and distrust were the 
incessant tormentors of this selHsh 
pair, equally tenacimis and regard¬ 
less of each other’s cmnfbrt, where 
their own humours were in question. 
As an attainted exile, Ormond left 
his wife dependent upon the sisters 
whose early years were embittered 
by her unkindness. After a few 
years, the annuity bequeathed by the 
Lady Abbess.of Vallis Lucis might 
have sufficed for Annabel, if she 
could have been satisfied with mo¬ 
derate competence; but she prefer¬ 
red hanging upon her more fortunate 
relatives for superfluities; and, mt\i 
all her pride and statelioess, incurred 
the epithet, which in Scotland im¬ 
plies a person that offers visits, or 
takes slight invitations, and remains 
with the hospitable entertainers till 
hospitality itself is tired of the isornerf 
a term used only for those who are 
not forced by poverty, but by idle¬ 
ness or avidity induced to live in 
luxury at the expense of others. 

In this way Lady Ormond shifted 
among her relations, even after she 
had means to have a home in respect¬ 
able privacy. Susannah of Glam- 
ntis and her sister Sarah were taken 
to Dnonmond Castle on the death 
of tiieir mother. Lord Scroop of 
Eii^land, a firiend of Lord Driim- 
luond, obtained the huid of the fair 
Susaimab; and the Marquis d*Aur 


teuil, a French nobleman, waacapti- 
vated by the lively Sarah. These 
ladies profited by- the example of 
their aunt, Lady Drummond, and suf¬ 
fered less in correcting their foibtes, 
than they would have had to endure 
from the consequences of disingenu¬ 
ous proceedings, I^ady Glammis 
did not live to see the marriage of 
her younger daughters, nor the ele¬ 
vation of her son. Worn out by the 
harassii^ anxiety of seif-created 
sorrows, resulting frmn her own ma¬ 
chinations, she died soon after Lord 
Ormemd and hb lady became con- 
spieuous for domestic misery, whicli 
happened within the first year of 
their union. Andrew of Glammis, 
warmly attached to his aunt, Lady 
Drummond, and conceiving the high¬ 
est esteem for her lord, gave himself 
up to then* influence. His worth 
and ability recommended him to the 
Lord Regent Murray; his titles were 
restored, and he was among the first 
of the nobles who publicly professed 
the reformed religion. Mary of G lam- 
mis took the veil, and survived only 
till lo48, when the disease known 
at that time by the name of sweating 
sickness spread through tho monas¬ 
tery of Vallis Lucis. The lady ab¬ 
bess and her niece, the sister Mary, 
expired in the same hour: death 
spared them the grief of witnessing 
the suppression of their convent. 

Such was die private life of Bri¬ 
tons in ancient times. The customs 
of England and Scotland were near¬ 
ly similar, making allowances ibr tho 
difierence between *a kingdom en¬ 
riched by commerce, and a state 
dependent only upon limited intemal 
resources. Domination and often 
cruelty to female youth prevailed in 
general; and the austerities they in¬ 
flicted subti'actcd much from the 
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happiness of the oppressors. They 
were strangers to that blissful reci¬ 
procation of kind sympathies, affi¬ 
ance, and concord, Which sweeten, 


adorn, and dignify the domestic circle 
to refined and enlightened moderns. 


B;G. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD WILSON, R,A. 

Extracted from “ Testimonies to the Gtnius and Memory qf Riciiaho Wilson, Etq. 

by T. Wright, 


Tills great landscape-painter, a 
distinguished ornament of the British 
school, was the third son of a cler¬ 
gyman in Mon^omeryshire: his fa¬ 
ttier was of a very respectable family 
in that county, in which he possess* 
ed a small benefice; bu|; soon after 
tlie birth of our artist, he was collat¬ 
ed to the living of Mould in Flint¬ 
shire. His mother was of the family 
of Wynne of Leeswold. They had 
six sons and a daughter, all of whom 
died unmarried. The eldest son i 
obtained a situation in Mould as col- ;| 
lector of customs, and died two years ;i 
after the painter. Tlie second was | 
a clergyman, who had good pre-1 
ferment in Ireland. Richard, Wn I 
1713, was the third. The fourth was 
a tobacconist at Holywell: he after¬ 
wards went to Pennsylvania, where 
he died* The youngest, when a lit¬ 
tle boy, was killed by part of the 
Barley-Hill at Mould foiling upon 
him, whilst playing under it. Miss 
Wilson was an attendant on Lady 
Sandown, a lady of the bed-cham¬ 
ber to Queen Caroline, through whose 
means Richard was introduced to 
the royal family. It is not known 
that any of the family of Wilson had 
a taste for painting except Richard, 
whose marked predilection for draw¬ 
ing discovered itself when he was 
quite a child. At that early period 
he might frequently he seen tracing 
figures upon the wall with a buimt 
stick. His relation, Sir George 


Wynne, took him to London, where 
he was placed under the tuition of 
one Wright, a portrait-painter in Co¬ 
vent-Garden, unnoticed by Walpole. 
Wilson, however, acquii'ed so much 
knowledge from his master, as to 
become equal to most of his contem¬ 
poraries in that line of art. He 
must also have acquired a degree of 
rank in his profession, as about the 
year 174*8, he painted a large pic¬ 
ture of George III. when Prince of 
Wales, with his brother the late 
Duke of York, which was done for 
Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, at 
that time tutor to the prince. He 
also painted another portrait of the 
same august personage, from which 
there is a me'/zotint engraving by 
Faber. The original picture is an¬ 
nounced as in the collection of the 
Rev.Dr.Ascough, and is dated 1751. 
There is also a half-length portrait 
of the late Marquis of Rockingbam, 
painted by Wilson in Italy. It is in 
the style of Rembrandt, and belongs 
to Lord Fitzwilliam, who brought it 
from his seat, Wentworth-House, 
to his residence in Grbsvenor-stjtnirc, 
where it was at the time that Ed¬ 
wards wrote his Anecdotes of PmnU 
ers, who remarks, thatin this pictui^ 
Wilson made great use of asphaltuni 
throughout, to produce the deep 
transparent tones of Rembrandt.-^ As 
a portrait-painter,” continues this 
writer, Wilson is not sufficiently 
known, nor are his works marked 
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by any traits wbieh distinguish them 
from the general manner which then 
prevailed among his contemporaries. 
No decided character can therefore 
be affixed to them. It may, however, 
be asserted, thatin drawing a head he 
was not excelled by any of the portrait- 
painters of his time. A proof of 
this was formerly in the possession 
of J* liichards, Esq* one of the found¬ 
ers and secretary to the Royal Aca¬ 
demy : it is the portrait of Alderman 
Smith, drawn before Wilson went 
abroad. It is executed ii^lack and 
white chalk, as large asdife, upon 
brown French paper, and is treated 
in a bold masterly manner. But this 
is not a work which can authorize 
the critic to consider him as superior 
to the other portrait-painters of his 
day.” 

After having practised some time 
in London, he was enabled, by the 
assistance of his relations, to travel 
into Italy, where he continued the 
study of portrait-painting, being still 
unacquainted with tlie bias of liis 
genius. He frequented good socie¬ 
ty, and was much respected by his 
countrymen abroad. Wilson proba¬ 
bly miglit have remained ignorant of 
the peculiar bent of his talents, but 
for the following circumstance: One 
day while waiting for the coming 
home of Zuccarelli, upon whom be 
had called at Venice, he made a 
sketch in oil from the window of the 
apartment; with which that artist 
was so highly pleased, that he strong¬ 
ly recommended him to apply him¬ 
self to landscape-painting. 

Aqother occurrence, which hap¬ 
pened nqt long afterwards, tended to 
confirm, him in his inclination to fol¬ 
low. tliut pursuit. The celebrated 
French painter Vernet, whose works 
at period were held in the high- 


' est estimation, happening one day, 

I while bqtli tliese artists were study^ 
j ing in Rome, to visit Wilson's paint- 
j ing-rooni, was so struck with a land¬ 
scape he had painted, that he re- 
! quested to become the possessor of 
j it, offering irf exchange one of his 
1 best pictures. The proposal was roa- 
I dily accepted, and the picture deli- 
I vered to Vernet, who, with a Ubera- 
I lity as commendable as it is raiVt 
j placed it in his exhibition-room, and 
i recommended the painter of it to the 
I particular attention of the cogno- 
j scenti, as well as to the English no- 
! bility and gentry who hap])ened to 
be visiting the city. “ Don’t talk of 
my landscapes when you have so 
clever a fellow in your countryman 
Wilson,” was the observation of this 
libei'jil French ai-tist. 

Though there is reason to believe 
that Wilson liad painted some land¬ 
scapes before lie went abroad*, yet 
it is certain he did not commence 
a regular course of that study un¬ 
til after he had been some time in 
Italy, When he begun, liowever, 
he did not waste his time or suhjuf 
gate his powers to the uiiimproving 
drudgery of copying pictures of the 
old masters, but contented himself 
with making his observations upon 
their works, and afterwards confirm¬ 
ing those observations by his stu* 
dies from nature. Of the originality 
of his style we are convinced by 
inspecting his works, and in most of 
them he has represented the general 
character of Italy with more decided 
precision than can be found in the 
works of his predecessors. His sin- 

* There is a print engraved by J S. 
Miller from a picture painted by R, Wil¬ 
son, a View of Dorer, without date, 

I but generally supposed to have been ex* 
i ecuted .befmrc he went abroad. 
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dies ia landscape must have been 
attended with rapid success; for it is 
well known that lie bad pupils in 
that line while at RomCf and bis 
works were so much esteemed, that i 

' I 

Mengs painted his portrait, for which ! 
Wilson in return painted a land- 
Boape. 

lie remained abroad six years, 
having left England in 1740, and 
returned in 17^. Uis residence 
in London after his return was over 
the north arcade of the Piazza, Co- 
vent-Garden. He afterwards lived 
in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
and also in Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln's-Inu-Fields,in apartments which 
have been since occupied by Mr. 
Theed the sculptor. Besides the 
above-mentioned, he is said to have 
bad several other places of abode; 
following his great instructi'ess Na¬ 
ture into the fields in Mary-le-bonc, 
and changing his quarters as often as 
bis view was intercepted by tbe erec¬ 
tion of a new building, with more 
regard perhaps to his love of land¬ 
scape than to his pecuniary circum¬ 
stances. At one period he resided 
at the corner of Foley-place, Great 
Portland-street. His last abode in 
London was at a mean house in Tot¬ 
tenham - street, Tottenham - Court- 
road, in which he occupied the first 
and second floors, almost without 
furniture. 

To the first exhibition of 1760, in 
the great room at Spring-Gardens, 
be sent his picture of Niobe^ which 
confirmed the reputation he had pre¬ 
viously gained a landscape-painter. 
It was bought by William Duke of 
Cumberland, and came afterwards 
into the possession of H. H. H. the 
Duke of Gloucester. In 1765, he 
exhibited, with other pictures, a 
View of Rome from the Villa Mada~ 


fm, or rather perhaps from tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood of Monte Mario; a capi- 
tal performance,'which wnspuvebksed 
by the then Marquis of Tavistoek. 
At the institution of the Royal Aca- 
! demy, Wilson was chosen one of the 
founders; and after the. death of 
I Hayman, he solicited for the situation 
: of librarian, which he retained until 
I he retired into Wales, 
j He ap^ars to have possessed the 
: powers of his mind when every thing 
else seemed almost to have failed him; 
and “ duipg the last two years of 
his life,'* as Sir George Beaumont, 
who was .well acquainted with Wil¬ 
son, very obligingly informs me, a 
feeble flash of what he once was 
would occasionally burst out, and 
his sound and unerring principles 
produced a considerable effect.—I 
l| have,*’ continued this gentleman, a 
small picture done by liim in this last 

i 

i stage; and although it is nearly void 
, of form, and the trembling hand and 
i failing eye visible in every touch; yet 
j still there is a general effect, ^sup- 
! ported by breadth and hue, which a 
: judicious- imitator might transform 
to a Wilson.** 

The last years of Wilson*s lifewere 
passed with his brother in Mould, 
and with his relation, the late Mrs. 
Catherine Jones of Colom<mdie, near 
the village of Lkmverris, now called 
Loggerheads,a few miles from Mould* 
At the time of his residence in that 
neighbourhood, he had nemiy lost 
his memory, and was reduced to a 
state of childishness* Rd. Lloyd, a 
servant, living not many years e^o at 
Colomondie, attended him in hie last 
moments* He atfirstonly compbiin- 
ed of a cold, but upon retiring to 
bed, almost immediateiy expired* 
His remains are interred in »the 
churchyard at Mould, nearthoUorth 
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end of cliurcih r a gravestone has I which runs a beautifid stream, is 


been erceted, withtii these few years, 
by Mrs* Oarnons^ upon which is the 
ibUowinginscription: 

The I'emainsof llichard Wilswi, 
Esq. Member of the Royal Acade¬ 
my of Artists; Interred May 1 5, i 78^, 
aged 6U” « # e ♦ ♦ e » 

With a view of obtaining some 
further account of Wilson, I deter¬ 
mined to visit the country which 
gave him birth* I accordingly made 
a journey into that part of North 
Wales, and afler inspecting the 
neatdookbig town of Mould, and 
examining more particularly its in¬ 
teresting churchyard, arrived at the 
small village of Loggerheads. This 
singular appellation owes its origin 
to the subject of the sign painted 
by Wilson for the village ale-house, 
•ind upon wliieh are exhibited the 
heads of two very jolly-looking fel¬ 
lows, grinning and staring out of the 
picture towards the spectator: un- 
derneaUi are written, in very legible 
characters, the wonls, We three 
Loggerheads be.” The painting re¬ 
tains its elevated situation to this 
day, though perhaps little of the 
original colour may remain, it having 
been more than once retouched since 
Wilson’s time. The innkeeper, nc- 
vertliekss, sets a liigh value upon 
this appendage to his house, which 
no doubt has induced many a travel¬ 
ler, perhaps from motives of curiosi¬ 
ty alone, to step in, and try what sort 
of entertainment might be &)und, not¬ 
withstanding the extraonlinary mode 
of salutation which greets him on 
his arrival at the door. 

Adjoining to this very ])icharesque 
and interesting village, which, within 
these few. years, enjoyed the tran¬ 
quillity of ^retired valley, and through 
m. IF. No. XXIV. 


j Colomondie, the elegant seat of Mka 
Garnons, bequeathed to her by her 
aunt, Mrs. Jones. This last-men* 
tioned lady was a relation of Wil* 
son’s; and in this house, erected upon 
an elevated and a most lovely situa¬ 
tion, our great artist closed his cardi- 
!y career. 

At Colomondie, an appellation de¬ 
rived from the Ijatin word 
a dove, Wilson spent the latter ]>Rft 
of his days after he retired from 
London, 

The old gardener of the place, 
Richard Lloyd, a man very far ad¬ 
vanced in years, reraetnbered Wil¬ 
son well, and was his attendant, os 
he himself informs us, when he d^.. 
According to this man’s account, the 
finances of our artist at the time of 
his decease were not so confined as 
has been reported, he having sue-* 
ceeded to some ])ropcrty upon the 
death of his brother. It was in con- 
secjiience of this acquisition, and the 
declining state of his health, that he 
determined to remove from the me¬ 
tropolis, and spend the remainder of 
i his days in his native country. At 
Colomondie I observed several of 
Wilson’s pictures in an unfinished 
state, with two or three merely in 
dead colour. The subject of one 
of them was the Atalania, of which, 
as is well known, there is an engrav¬ 
ing; also a small picture, a View 
of the Rock and Ritter, in the 
neighbourliood. Those pictures were 
brought by Wilson upon his retiring 
from London. At*a little distance 
from the house, on either side of the 
road, are two ancient Scotch firs, ex¬ 
tremely picturesque in their forms, 
said to have been favourite trees of 
I Wilson’s, and which he more than 

■i X X 
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once introduced into his composi-1 requisite for a landscape-painter, wlie- 
tions. Adjoining to them is a station tljer in the sublime or in the pasto- 
commanding a fine view of the rocks ral representations of nature. In 
about Llanverris, much admired by the possession of Sir Watkin Wil- 
him. In the grounds belonging to liams Wynne, Bart, are several pic- 
the Miss Garnons of Colomondie, at tiires painted by Wilson, represent- 
some distance from tbe house, was a ing well-known places in that coun- 
large stone, to which Wilson, in the try; there are also six views in Wales, 
latter part of his life, often resorted, engraved from paintings by him. 
it being a favourite seat with this In person Wilson was somewhat 
great observer of nature. During above the middle-size, of robust 
bis rambles, it was frequently his make, and rather corpulent: his head 
custom to be attended by a New- at the same time being large in pro- 
foundland dog; and it so happened, portion to the rest of his figure, 
that one day, accompanied by his During the latter years of his life, his 
faitliful companion, the aged painter face became red and was covere^l 
slipped from the stone upon which with blotches; he had a remarkably 
lie had been seated, and unable to large nose, and was much displeas- 
rcgpver himself, would, in all likeli- cd if any one happened to observe 
hood, have perished on the spot, had it. This perhaps may be attributed, 
not timely assistance aiTived. The in a certain degree, to his fondness 
sagacious aniniul, seeing the situation for a pot of porter, to wdiich it was 
of his master, ran howling to the his custom not unfrequcntly to resort, 
house, soliciting the attention of the and which at all times lie prefer- 
servants with significant looks, and red to the more expensive beverage, 
pulling at the same time the skirts of wine, even though it might he placed 
thair clothes with his teeth, directed before hini. He wore a wig tied or 
them to the spot, and thus was the platted behind into a knocker or club, 
means of rescuing bis helpless master and a triangular cocked hat, accord- 
from a state of considerable danger, ing to the costume of the time. 

In an upper room in tlie house at Depression and mortification, awa- 
Coloinondie is tlie bed on which kened by neglect, it may naturally 
Wilson breathed his lust. In shew- be supposed could not fail to operate 
ing thisapartmeiit, old Richard Lloyd severely upon such a mind as Wil- 
related to us how some painter, up- son’s, in wliich that sensibility so 
on being told of the circumstance, necessarily allied to a refinement of 
stretched himself upon the bed, in taste must have predominated in a 
order that he might be able to say, vei’y high degree; the consequence 
hebadlainwheretbisgreatartisthad of this was, that he became negli- 
terminated his life, so deep was the gent of himself both in person and 
veneration be entertained for this manners. 

justly celebrated painter. * * * * Mr.Northcote'simpressionofWil- 

Wilson appears to have been par- son was, as the author has been cre- 
tialto hisnative country, and isknown dibly informed, that his mind was 
to have declared, that in his opinion as refined and intelligent as his jier- 
the scenery of Wales afforded every son and manners were coarse and 
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repulsive; and that discernment and ^ 
familiarity with him were necessary . 
to discover the unpolished jewel be- 1 
neath its fenoiginQiis coat.” ife; 
appears indeed to have been much i 
respected and highly esteemed by 
those who were acquainted with Ins 
real nature and disposition. The i 
late Mr. Stowers of Chartcr-Honse- 
s()uarc, an amateur pupil and com¬ 
panion of Wilson's, is well known to 
have entertained the very higlicst 
esteem for the man, no less than ad¬ 
miration for his works, and regard- 
ed Wilson as a very honourable clia- 
racter, and delighted much in liis 
blunt honesty and intelligence of 
conversation. Mr. S. distinctly re¬ 
members, that his father often repeat- !| 
ed conversations of his with Wilson, j 
in which the painter would lament i 
the destiny which had denied him j 
the initiation into some trade or ])ro-; 
fession, in which he might have con -1 
tributed that to the wants of society i 
wliich would have supplied the com¬ 
forts and enjoyments of life to him¬ 


self, instead of devoting him to an 
art which, while it fosters tire senri- 
bilities of our nature, does not 
ways secure to the artist a remu¬ 
neration for his anxious endeavours. 
V\'ith such sentiments^ nevertheless, 
prompted as tliey must too surely 
iiuvc been by spleen and disappoint* 
inent, there cannot remain a doubt 
but that Wilson was iniluenced by 
motives ofhigber consideration; since, 
notwithstanding bis necessities, no 
hopes afterwards could ever tempt 
him to forsake his art. His address, 
according to the report of one who 
was w'cll acquainted with him, was 
rather pleasing; and be made no mys¬ 
tery of his manner of painting, a li¬ 
berality it is to be feared not alv^ys 
so conspicuous in the conduct of the 
artist. IJis method appears to have 
j been sld^ and full of reflection, espe- 
; eially In finishing his pictures, fre- 
I ({uently receding fi'om them, in or- 
j der to consitler more advantageously 
i their efrect. 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF AN EARTHQUAKE IN 

SCOTLAND. 

TO THE 


Sue, 

Titn high and acknowledged 

O v3 

merit of your elegant and compre¬ 
hensive periodical is peculiarly felt 
in affording amusement, interest, and 
edification for all • professions — I 
must say almost to every condition of 
readers. Perhaps the curious par¬ 
ticulars now submitted to them are 
without a parallel in these kingdoms, 
though the awful concussion in which 
the phenomerra have been supposed 
to originate, was perceived over se¬ 
veral extensive counties of northern 
Scotland. Indeed tlie physical cf- 


EDlTOli. 

. fects w'crc so little considered by the 
' honest rustics among whom they 
1 took ])]aco, that eight years elapsed 
' before they were made known to a 
I person who thought them deserving 
of investigation and record. 

The evening of August 13, 1810, 
was beautifully serpno; the thermo¬ 
meter at no degrees, the barometer 
I at 20.8, when at twenty-five minutes 
past ten, a violent shock of an earth¬ 
quake was felt from north-west to 
south-east. At Inverness the beau¬ 
tiful spire of the gaol and court¬ 
house was thrown about eight inches 
X X 2 
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off the perpendietilar; many chim¬ 
neys were thrown down; and in one 
court no less than seven vents were 
damaged, and houses rent fi*om top 
to bottom. At Nairn the glass and 
stone ware in many houses was heard 
to rattle; the bells rung; and the 
dogs howled, ns if conscipus of a pre¬ 
ternatural agitation, which attended 
a rumbling noise that passed rapidly 
as it were underneath the streets. 
In one house a pair of canary birds 
dropped downdead. At Fort Ccorgc 
the ramparts were so shaken, that 
the sentinels challenged, as they be¬ 
lieved, an attempt to burst open the 
gates. The sea appeared tremen¬ 
dously tossed into foaming eddies, 
and the east end of the old Beauly 
Priory was thrown down. The mer¬ 
cury in the barometer rose and fell 
with a tremulous movement Tor some 
time subsequent to the shock of the 
earthquake; and a small fire-ball was 
observed in the air, in a direction 
from north to south, just as the mo¬ 
mentary commotion subsided. A 
slight agitation and low hollow sound 
were noticed by some persons who 
happened to be awake at one o’clock 
in the morning of the Hth. In the 
inland and mountainous district of 
Strathspey the earthquake was less 
violent than on the seacoast; but in 
four different parishes, situated with¬ 
in a range of ten miles, five children 
were foutul to be next day, the I4th 
of August, deprived of the use of 
their limbs. We shall detail the par¬ 
ticulars so far as circumstances could 
be recollecte<l by their parents or 
friends after tlie lapse of eight years. 

Isabel Frazer, parish of Duthil, 
Strathspey, a twin, was from her 
birth of a delicate constitution, and 
llad been confined to bed three weeks 
preceding the earthquake: yet she 
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' had no debility in her liinbr, excc{>t- 
' ing a general weakness in her whole 
frame, occasioned by a low fever. 
She was at the -time of the cardb- 
quake about seven years old. Being 
j questioned, she declares that she 
I neither attended to the noise nor the 
' shock of the earthquake, but dis- 
j tinctly remembers being nnable to 
move on the following day. She was 
! two years confined to bed after that 
I event, and in this helpless state was 
taken to the towTi of Nairn in a cart, 
her father having been advised by 
a traveller to give her a chance of re¬ 
covery from using the salt-bath. In 
a few weeks she found benefit from 
sea-bathing; ami by perseverance in 
that remedy can walk a short dis¬ 
tance, though she Imlts a little, and 
could not endure fatigue. 

James Grant, parish of Abernethy, 
was a healthy child, five years old, 

I previous to the earthquake. Next 
day he was found to have lost the 
power of his right leg. It is now wi¬ 
thered, and the boy goes on emtehes. 

Christian Grant, parish of Inver- 
allan, a lively, active, healthy girl, 
about eight years old, was found on 
the 14th August, 1810, to be inca¬ 
pable of locomotion. She is crippled 
in both legs. 

A destitute orphan, — Robertson, 
was left at two years old to the care 
of his grandmother, a beggar-wo¬ 
man, generally resident in the parisli 
of Croindale. He had rro defect in 
Ins limbs till the day after the earth¬ 
quake, when it appeared he could 
not move one leg. It is now emaci¬ 
ated and shrunken, and lias always 
been more and more wasted since 
the earthquake. Cromdaleand Inver- 
allan are united parishes* 

— Mitchel, a girl belonging to the 
parish of Kincardine, between Abet- 
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netby ami Rothemurclius, was four j minute circumstances attcxuling each 
years okl in August 1810, and ap- jcase. It\iould seem that the state 
parently in sound health. The day of the patients was not rega^d€^d, as 
after the earthquake both her legs being connected with the earthquake 
were powerless, and she remains a in any individual f till one, more re¬ 
cripple. fleeting than the rest, Ixeard that se¬ 

ll is much to be regretted that tiie veral had suffered, and thought of 
preceding facts were not known be- tracing the cause of so many inflic- 
fore the ))ersons immediately c<in- lions occurring in the same niglit* 
cerned had ceased to reineinber the B. G* 
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My mind is of such a nature that 
it will take notliing for granted, and 
will never rest satisfled till it has 
sifted a thing to tlie very bottom. 
This propensity, I confess, has cost 
me a deal of trouble: but 1 do not 
consider the time so taken up to have 
been entirely lost; for, in the course 
of my investigations, 1 have made 
some discoveries, which, I trust, will 
prove useful to mankind. 

In the perusal of history it was, of | 
coui’se, one of my chief objects to 1 
trace effects to their causes; and, in I 
following up the analysis, I have 
clearly discerned the primary causes j 
of the rise and fall of empires in ap¬ 
parently the most trivial circumstan¬ 
ces; and this in a manner perfectly 
satisfactory to iny ow-n mind, as j 
well as to those to whom 1 have I 
communicated the results of my re¬ 
searches. But I have not been con¬ 
tented with thus discovering the sour¬ 
ces of events. By infinite labour and 
the minutest investigation, 1 have suc¬ 
ceeded. in ascertaining the signs by 
which the existence of those causes 
maybe known. I do not mean what ' 
are commonly called “ signs of the , 
time!,** which “ he who runs may 
read.” The signs I speak of are not | 
such a magnitude as to be visible I 
to the common eye, nor even to that 1 


of the philosopher, unless through 
tlie medium of a microscope: for, as 
in the human frame disease often 
springs from the slightest cause, and 
that perhaps imperceptible even to 
the patient himself; so in the body 
politic the germs of ruin may exist, 
and be vi.dblc only to tho«e who, 
though they may not absolutely be 
gifted with second-sight, possess that 
minute siigacity which enables them 
to determine the existence of causes, 
and to foresee effects. 

As may be supposed, my first ob¬ 
ject has been to apply my theory to 
my own country; and I regret to say, 
that in so doing, 1 have already dis¬ 
covered the seeds of decay in this, to 
all appearance, prosperous state. 
The first sign I perceived was about 
twelve years ago, when I accidentally 
saw a British sailor walking (not roU- 
ing)up the High-street of Portsmouth 
with simpejidersio his trowsera! This 
circLuni^nce, trifling as it may ap¬ 
pear, I confess, struck me with a 
kind of superstitious horror. As tlie 
suspenders crossed each other over 
his shoulders, it seemed to me as if 
fate had put its “ mark on him.’* By 
a natural reference, my forebodings 
extended from my country’s defend¬ 
ers to my country itself; and I saw tn 
I perspective, and 1 fear not oltoge- 
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tUer in imagination, tlie pride of the 
British empire humbled in the dust. 

This sign I carefully noted at the 
time; but I did not then draw the 
attention of the public to it, as I 
was not then absolutely convinced 
of the justice of my theory, and as 
I wished to submit it, in some mea¬ 
sure, to the test of experience. The 
delay lias, I lament to add, served 
but to confirm my first impressions. 
Tlie impious custom alluded to has 
now become prevalent among our 
seamen (tars 1 can hardly call them), 
and the progress of decay in these 
pillars of the shite has since become 
rapid. Pig-tails gracefully platted 
down the back have disappeared. 
The cheeks are no longer of unequal 
protuberance, owing to an ample 
plug of the pungent herb. Jack pre¬ 
fers wish-wash tea or radical powder 
to grog, the liquor of life.** In¬ 
stead of pronouncing tlie names of 
ships, such as the Billt/ Iti/J/lan and 
the Polly Famous, according to their 
true Knglish significations, he twists 
the words so that you would actually 
suppose them to have been taken out 
of Lempriere’s Dictionary. The eter¬ 
nal fiddle no longer goes it on Point 
and the Barbican. Sailors may be 
seen walking arm in arm with sol¬ 
diers, or steering up the street, like 
a steam-vessel in the winds eye, 
without making a single tuck. And 
things have come to such a pitch, 
that tars may be seen begging with 
two legs on and both eyes open. In 
short, Jack has now become an am¬ 
phibious animal. ’What need wc say 
more? 

The decline has been almost as 
great and as rapid among the ofii- 
cers. The lieutenants have got epau¬ 
lettes, The button in which Rodney 
fought and Nelson died has been 


changed; and a naval oRiccr may 
now enter a room in plain clothes, 
and not be known fot a sailor. O 
icmjmra! () mores! Where shall we' 
now find a Pipes*, a Trunnion, or a 
Morgan? Alas! the breed is ex-' 
tinct! 

Then again, admirals arc equer¬ 
ries and grooms of the chamber. 
Post-captains Are aides-de-camp* 

' Commanders arc no longer captains. 
The first-lieutenant is no better than 
an adjutant. The mid is such a 
dandv, that he might be taken for 
an aspirant: he no longer orders 
duck and green peas in tlie middle 
of winter, and can pass a dock-yard 
maty without a frown. The master 
is a peiiUmaitre, The purser smells 
more of rose-water than of cheese. 
The surgeon might pass for a fa¬ 
shionable accoucheur, the boatswain 
fora serjeant-major, and the carpen¬ 
ter ft)r an upholsterer. The marine 
officer can now venture to hold up 
his head. The chaplain is no lour 
ger caterer to the mess, taking more 
care of the bodies than of the souls 
of his flock. The duty fore and aft 
is carried on without a single oath; 
and to sum up all, the wooden walls 
of Old England are going headlong 
to perdition. 

What is the consequence? The 
British flag has been tarnished. The 
Americans have beat us on our own 
element. Men of war have made 
way for steam-vessels, with a chim¬ 
ney for a mast and a column of smoke 
for a pendant. Naval officers com- 
I mand them, with a thermometer for a 
speaking-trumpet; the captain stands 
over the boiler and directs the pad¬ 
dles, The glory of the British na¬ 
vy evaporates in steam, or is con*- 
densed into a bucket, and the safety 
of a gallant crew lies in a valve. 
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Oh! that I should live to see the day 
when a British line-of-battle ship 
was led by nose by a floating 
tea-kettle! 

Balloons, I suppose, will next come 
into play. Then adieu to tlie great¬ 
ness of Old England! We cannot 


3i9 

expect to cut such capers in the air 
as we have done on the sea. We 
shall have too many and too power¬ 
ful competitors on that element, which 
is alike open to all. 

** Oclciida cst Cartliagol” 

B. 


TIIEODORO PALEOLOGUS. 


In the chancel of Llandulph church 
there is a mural monument, with the 
following inscription: 

“ Here lyeth the body of Tiieodoro 
rALEotoGUS, of Pisaiieo in Italy, de¬ 
scended from the iuipcryal lync of the 
last Christian Emperors of Greece; being 
the sonne of Cainilio, being the sonne 
of Prosper, the sonne of Tbeodoro, tlie 
sonne of John, the sonne of Thomas, 
the second brother to Constantine Pa- 
leologns, the eighth of that name, and the 
last of the lyne that raygned in Con¬ 
stantinople, until subdued by the Turks; 
who married with Mary Balls, of Ilad- 
leye in SufFolke, and had issue five chil¬ 
dren, Tbeodoro, John, Ferdinando, Ma¬ 
ria, and Dorothy; and departed tins life 
at Clyfton the 2lst of January, 16JG,** 

Mahomet, second Phnperor of the j 
Turks, says of Thomas, the bro- i 
thcr of Constantine, that in the great j 
country of the Peloponnesus he found j 
many slaves, and not a man but 
Tbeodoro Paleologus. 

After defending the castle of Sa- 
limonica a wliole year against the ij 
Turks, and all hope of relief being I 
abandoned, he made his escape from 
that fortress, and fled to Italy, where 
Pope Pius 11. allowed him a pension 
till his death. It is probable that 
Tbeodoro; the descendant of Tho¬ 
mas, sought an asylum in England, 
in consequence of the hostility to the 
Greeks shewn by Pope Paul V. and 
Gregory XV. Above the inscrip¬ 
tion, upon an escutcheon of brass, 


are engraven two turrets, with the 
figure of an eagle having two heads, 
and resting a claw \ipon each turret. 

Amidst the awful gloom, the so¬ 
lemn stillness of Hadley chapel, Ma¬ 
ry, thedaughterof arenowned knight, 
aspirates at the foot of the cross her 
evening prayers. The first haw¬ 
thorn-blossom is less fair tliiin her 
slender neck, shaded by ringlets of 
glossy chesnut-brown, flowing even 
lower than the skirts of her embroi¬ 
dered purple vesture. The graceful 
arch of her eyebrows, her polished 
forehead, and hazle eyes, brilliant, 
yet sweet in their various lustre, are 
raised in devotion to the symbol of 
Divinity; and the drops that trem¬ 
ble on her long silken eyelashes are 
shed from a heart solicitous to know 
and obey the truth. Reared by her 
mother in the superstitions of the 
church of Rome, and impressed witli 
fond reverence for her deceased pa¬ 
rent, the arguments of her beloved 
and loving father incline her to the 
refonned faith. Her snow-white ta¬ 
per fingers hold a rosary, but her 
enlightened reason questions the ef¬ 
ficacy of this papistical rite, and an 
instructor aj)proac^jes to set at rest 
her wavering convictions. Her rapt 
spirit heeds not the jarring hinges 
of the ponderous gate, until a faint 
groan dispels the pious entrancc- 
j ment. A youth, wrapped in a dark 
I mantle, lias sunk beside her; she 
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starts up, drops the rosary for ever: 
in a moment the chapel lamp is in 
her hand, and with eager cmiosity 
she examines the features of the 
stranger. The hue of death is upon 
his countenance, the seat of manly 
beauty; and through a rent in his 
cloak, the welling tide of life oozes 
apace. Mary unties his sash, the 
costly workmanship of foreign arti¬ 
sans: but she observes not the rich 
texture of his apparel; her thoughts 
are only of the wound in his side, 
and she hastens to apprise her fa¬ 
ther. Happily her step-dame has 
gone to visit her brother, the Lord 
Iloyderne, where she has been seiz¬ 
ed with a tedious sickness. Before 
the haughty Lady Balls has recover¬ 
ed and come home, the stranger is 
restored to health. 

lie had refused to tell his name 

I 

and lineage, requesting to be known 
by the appellative of Pisaneo. lie 
loves Mary, whose tender cares pro¬ 
longed his life; and fervidly admiring 
in Pisaneo all the attributes of a he¬ 
ro, she cautions him to reveal nothing 
to her father, as he would impart it 
to his dame, and she would make it 
public, far as birds skim the air, or 
rivers lave the grassy turf of Eng¬ 
land. Mary perceives her step-mo¬ 
ther casting looks of suspicion upon 
her and Pisaneo, and certain the 
wrath of her father would be excited, 
she elopes with her lover, and they 
settle in happy obscurity at Llan- 
dulph in Cornwall, where the Romish 
faith is abjured by Mary, and she 
embraces the doctrines professed by 
her spouse. 

Two sons entwine the nuptial tie 
more firmly on their parental hearts, 
when the political and religious trou¬ 
bles of England are aggravated by 
contagioxus disease. Pisaneo is, laid 


upon the pillow of suffering.; and 
Mary, searching for Remedy he had 
brought from Italyy'lPlens a packet 
containing an imperial ring, l^er 
confiding soul could not harbour a 
thought that its dearest object had 
pmdoined the royal signet; or, if 
found by accident, that he would not 
have sought out the rightful owner. 
He must be himself the representa* 
tive of the Grecian dynasty. Anx¬ 
iously she waited his convalescence; 
she would not disturb his weakened 
frame by agitating interrogatories 
till his strength should be renewed. 
He recovers; she inquires, and he 
confesses his name ami style as The- 
odoro Paleologus, son to the illustri¬ 
ous hero, Thomas II. brotherof Con¬ 
stantine Paleologus, the eighth of 
that huptismal name; but he was un¬ 
der a solemn vow not to disclose it, 
until the hand of Providence sliould 
be manifested in leading to the dis¬ 
covery. Flying from his persecutors 
in Italy, he liad taken refuge in Eng¬ 
land, and journeying in quest of an 
asylum, he was beset by robbers, 
wounded, and succoured by the love¬ 
ly Mary: yet on the bed of languish¬ 
ing his ring had not been observed, 
and therefore he was bound to con- 4 ^ 
cccal his name; but the trustful Ma¬ 
ry had committed to him her happi¬ 
ness, without searching profoundly 
i into the mystery enveloping his fate; 
and the descendant of mighty em¬ 
perors, and the fair offspring of 
knightly valour, unknown, poor, a^nd 
neglected, had laboured for the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, and found wealth in 
each other and in their children. 

Notwithstanding this dis(jovery, 
Mary arose with the sun, in cheer¬ 
ful contentment to resume her house¬ 
hold cares, and then to join T^'qo- 
doro in wcedij^ their Httlfi. gar^n^ 
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anti gatWrindrlicrhagfe for tU$ir cov'. 
Sumnoiei^ passed 

awa^ in c&l|n fiPP$N^eRt. The h^art 
of Theodoro Kghtened by $bar- 
ing with his best-beloved the geeret 
of his oiigin, and her esteem for 
him rose higher, because he cottde- 
scehtfed so far beneath tus exahcd 
pretehsions. The flame of civil war 
rages through the winti'y season; but 
peace and love ^orn the cotttige of 
Theodore and Mary. Their babes 
are hushed in sleep; Mary is busied 
with her distaff; and the princely 
Theodoro, with the tools of a coIj- 
blcr in his hand, repairs a shoe for 
his slumbering boy, while he relates 
the^dventures of his youth, and de¬ 
scribes the smiling sliores of Greece, 
the glowing climate and fertile lands 
of Italy; and still his thoughts and 
speech reverted to the region of lus 
ancestral dominion, the cradle, the 
nurse, the meridian glory of litera¬ 
ture, science, and the flue arts. 

Mary found her faculties expand 
and soar, as it were, into a new be¬ 
ing, us she listened to her husband; 
his converse poured upon her intel¬ 
lect a grandeur, an opulence, whitds, 
added to the dearer interchanges of 
connubial love, compensated to her 
for all the feudal magnificence she 
resigned in leaving the mansion of 
her father. She rose to spread the 
repast they had earned by pale lamp¬ 
light; the table is prepared; Mary 
calls upoii Theodoro to bless and to 
partake the viands;, they are still un¬ 
tasted, when a low Ictiock at the door 
craved admittance for a benighted 
wanderer; both incompassiopate and 
lio^ita1[>te speed hasten to unbolt the 
door; an aged man totters ag he 

tl^rea^ld. Theodoro 
“d tp tl>p wicker 






chair appropriated for tho he^l of 
the house: benumbed, mid fxhgu^- 
ed, the guest raisea ^9 feeble hand 
in thankfulness, but the inarticulate 
words sink from his colourless 
The hosts adniinister a cordiid, aad 
chafe hisabiverlngliaih^: reapimat^ 
by skilful persevering appliances, tho 
wanderer, i^alled ^ conscioueneea 
and memory, raises his eyelids to 
gaze upon Mary, as she stooped ove^ 
huu to sustain bis drooping head* 
“ My child! my child!” he wildly ©Xt 
claimed. Mary looked upon hint 
with earnest attention. Alas! he 
so changed, that a slight disguigci 
the tattered cloak of a mendicants 
completely prevented aU recognition 
of her honoured sire.. She fb)) oq 
her knees, and Theodoro kpeeliog 
beside lier, entreated forgiveness for 
tlicir union, unsaaetioued by bis pa-^ 
terqul benediction* I pardmt apd 
bless you from my soul, ipy dangln 
ter, my son,” be i cplied; and ador¬ 
ed be the good Providence that epn-^ 
ducted me, forlorn and helpless, 
to the dwelling of Pisaneo and ipy 
child.” 

“ Piganeo no longer,” answered 
Mary; “ I am the thrice-blessed con-f 
sort of Theodoro Faleologus, the 
true representative of the Greek em-f 
perors. The royal signet suspended 
round his neck will confirm my asser¬ 
tion.” 

Theodoro drew the signet from it4 
concealment under his vest. Mys¬ 
terious Providence!” said the old 
man* “ I sheltered ,a royal fugitive, 
and he hath made my race illustrious 
for ever. Theodoro, my son, timely 
was your escape from Suffolk. The 
Lord Royderne, brother j;o my re¬ 
lentless dame, has with her bpnspired 
my ruin, because I have embraced 

Y Y 
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the Protestant ikirti: They accused 
ifue es dtt accomplice Mdth Felton in 
^he assassination of Buckingham. 
Fehon whs distantly related to me; 
blit I was not in his confidence— 
what avails guiltlessnesG unprotected, 
against malice armed with power? 
The fidelity of an ancient follower 
saved me from the unnatural cruelty 
of ray wife and bi’other-in-law. They 
intended to seize my person, and 
send me abroad under the more un¬ 
restrained domination of Catholic 
priests, to compel me to submit as 
their proselyte. My formei* domes¬ 
tic warned me of their plot. I fled, 
and since I gave up all for conscience 
6ake, have been exposed to a thou¬ 
sand dangers. The God of mercies 
saw the integrity of my heart and 
shielded me, while oft I was obliged 
to pass even through the midst of 
bigoted and ruthless persecutors. 1 
come to my children worn out by 
hardship and anxiety; I come desti¬ 
tute of ail earthly possessions. I 
grieve that I must be burthensome, 
^here signs of poverty are so mani¬ 
fest.'* 

My father,” responded Theo¬ 
dore, our poverty is indeed self- 
evident; but look on our happy 
healthfiil countenances, and you will 
be convinced, that very little of earth¬ 
ly goods naay suffice for true enjoy¬ 
ment. Our children, asleep on that 
humble couch, I would notexcluuigc 


for all the gold in all the royal trea¬ 
suries of Europe., my father, 

will watch over tbJiP|>muig minds, 
and fonn them to be wise a&dh^)- 
right. Mary and I shall then he 
more at leisure to cultivate our small 
garden and attend our cattle.” 

“ My father, my dear eveivindul* 
gent father,” said Mary, “ if you 
’ have brought us no gold nor silver, 

I you have brought what no ^*ecious 
metal, no gems could purchase; you 
have extracted from our bosoms the 
sting of self-reproach for imfilial con¬ 
duct.” 

Squire Balls lived happily with his 
daughter and son-in-law in their 
lonely cottage, unheeded and sedire; 
and when he was restored to his 
rights and properties in Suftblk, the 
family almost reluctantly quitted their 
calm seclusion, to restune the luxu¬ 
ries and elegancies of their earlier 
years. Adversity nobly sustained 
had exalted in the opinion of each 
other all the members of that little 
circle; and the feeling of mutual de¬ 
pendence, which endeared and unit¬ 
ed them, had become so habitual, 
that the returning tide of prosperity 
could not efiace the impression. Ge¬ 
nerations have passed into oblivion, 
whilst the fame of TUeodoro Faleo- 
logus still lives for the instruction of 
ages unborn. 

B.G, 


THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 

From the “ FoudET Me Not, a Present for Christmas and the iVirtr Year 1835,” 

just published. " 

, Thou didst not sink by slow' decAy, * ^ 

like some who U«e the , 

But every tie was wrench’d away, 

Just when those ties were itron^est BMkAkb BjtfnVok 

' WiiosB is that nameless grave, solitary hi the'tonefiehteoftibr of the 

u^ftrked even by a rude stone br dhurdlyiftvd, beneath ^tlle fiwwn of 

simple flower? And why is it lying those dark trifeiGl^^tiial^iAlhe storm 
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swh^ibok'iirnitehes sohtavily about 
it, and oast'o^gjMt a^desolate gloom 
even in^ the b^^tesfe kour of sum¬ 
med suitehnio? Why n it apart from 
those other hillocks^ that lie smiling¬ 
ly together, as though it alone were 
excluded from the peacehil coimnu- 
nioii of the dead 7 

That grave does not cover one 
who withered on the stalk of human 
life, and then quiedy dropped from 
it in the sere and yellow leaf; nm- 
one that was plucked by the spoiler 
in the bud of infant promise; nor 
yet one who shed the leaves of life 
in the fuH beauty of maturity; it is 
not the grave of an oW person who 
sustained life as a burden, and at 
last welcomed death as a refuge; or 
of the child who, snatched from the 
cherishing arms of its parents, was 
followed by them with deep but sin¬ 
less sorrow: nor is it a matron's 
grave, “ whose lovely and pleasant” 
life is embalmed in the memory of 
many friends. No—it is the memo¬ 
rial of a sleepless soul that perish¬ 
ed in its pride;” of one who made 
her grave with her own hand, and 
lay down in it without the Christian 
hope of awaking in heaven; and but 
for the terrible recollections of her j 
last hours, which the grey-haired | 
villager sometimes whispers in the 
ears of thoughtless youth, of one 
once so fitted to inspire affection and 
contribute to happiness, we might 
say, in sorrow and in truth, ‘‘ her me¬ 
morial ic perishe<1 with, lier.” 

There is an old man, feeble and 
nearly blind, often wandering about 
the churchyard, but not os he was 
woa^ in former and happier days. 
Then be leaned upon die arm of a 
.&iiFvaBd(l^eodonatech||d, vhocheer- 
edr bint byf bfSP aad ooothed 

hil9^by.her|<iidi9ri7»s«« Likfi a bemry 


and tottering column .wi:eathed with 
luicuriant ivy, her .yqutldul inftience 
preserved^ him firom desolation, and 
partially concealed even his decay. 
Throughout the summer evenings 
the churchyard was their favourite 
resort: for the old man loved to rest 
upon a grave, and survey the wide 
and lovely valley lykig at his feejt, 
made glorious by the setting sun; 
while his spirit would melt within 
him, as, turning from that magnifi-r 
cent display of this world’s beauty 
to die surrounding memorials of ita 
perishable nature, he felt himself a 
stranger and n pilgrim upon earU^, 
as all his fathers were.” And then 
would his young companion prefss 
near him with the deep affection of 
a young and untroubled heart, lay 
his head on her bosom, and bend 
over it till her long golden tresses 
mixed with his hoary locks, like sun¬ 
beams upon mountain snows. Then 
would she whisfier to him sweet as¬ 
surances of her filial love, or sing to 
Inm a stanza of some old quiet uielor 
dy; till, with the eloquence of a 
ded and now tearful eye, he blessed 
her as the comfort and the glory of 
his age. 

But he is now a neglected, deso¬ 
late old man; he has no companion 
in his evening walks; “ none to watpii 
near him,” to smile upon him, or to 
speak kindly. Day after day, or 
stormy or fair, or summer or winter, 
he haunts that churchyard, and rest¬ 
ing against the dark trees which 
shade that lonely qorner, sighs bit¬ 
terly over tlie neglected hillock at 
their feet; and bitterly may he sigh, 
for his Ellen sleeps in that nameless 
solitary grave! 

, Alas! how few comprehend the 
workings of a woman’s soul! how 
few know the altitude of virtue which 
. y V 2 
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it can attaii^ or the depths of sorrow | 
ami degradation into which it cm 
deacendi The days of a woman’s 
life along in samenetm and sere¬ 

nity, like the tiny waves of a summer 
brook; her manners wear the same 
unperturbed aspeet; her babUoai 
thoughts and feelings^ seem to pre¬ 
serve a like ** noiseless tenoor;” 
and therefore few suppose that the 
anxieties of ambition, the strivings 
of passion, or the fierce tumults of 
pride, disappointment, and despair, 
can possibly exist beneath so quiet 
a surface. We forget that women 
areessentially capable of feeling every 
passion, good or bad, oven more pow- 
erfully than men. We associate them 
too much in our thoughts with the 
petty details by udiich they are sur¬ 
rounded, and deem them constitution¬ 
ally trifling, because, from education, 
necessity, and habit, they are con¬ 
tinually placed in contact with tri¬ 
fles. God forbid that the majority 
of females should manifest, or even 
know, the passionate depths of the 
soul! Comparatively few acquire a 
knowledge which involves the sur¬ 
render of their happiness, and too 
frequently also the sacrifice of their 
worth; but those few afford us warn- 
ings-salutary though terrible instruc¬ 
tion to the rest of their sex. Ellen 
was one. 

Reflective, passionate, and proud, 
** emotions were her events.” Not 
merely the mistress, but the compa^ 
nion of her own thoughts, the being 
of soUtade and teverie, the child of 
impulse, and the slave of sensibility-— 
while she existed in the real world, 
shb could be said to live only in the 
ideal one of her own creation. Am- 
bktoiM, yet unable to appreciato the 
true distinetion which should be 
sought by womeo; 'ChSfUhing that 


morbid refitieiheiit of feeling, wbieh 
destroysusefolneasi^peacefbyinag- 
mfying the orUs of im, while dimi« 
niiAing their many alleviations; Aas^ 
xted by the gaudy flotiotis of ima^- 
nation, and dehidod by the Vain flat- 
twlaa of ‘her own heart—turned 
with disgust from the simplicities of 
nature and the sobrieties of trdth; 
Tom the regular routhre of common 
duties,and the calm enjoyments ofeve¬ 
ry-day life. Restless, weary, and dis- 
iontented, she longed for sennething 
that should satisfy the grasp of her 
imagination—something that should 
fill the aching %oid within her heart. 
Alas! she forgot that this*' infinite 
gulf cun only be filled by an infinite 
and unchanging object!” 

Thus, by degrees, acomplcte Change 
came over her spirit; a change which 
those who surrounded her could not 
understand, and with which there¬ 
fore they could not sympathize. The 
i^ose faded from her cheek, the smile 
played less frequently and less sweet¬ 
ly round her lips, sadness too often 
shaded her young fair brow; and 
her manners, once so warn and cour¬ 
teous to all, became cold, abrupt, 
and reserved. These changes werfe 
not the work of a day; though the 
necessity of concentrating their his¬ 
tory in a few short sentences makes 
that appear sudden and rapid, which 
was in reality gradual and slow. » ' 
Perhaps had Ellen at this mitieal 
period of her life been taken into the 
world by some judicious friend, and 
gently introduced to things as they 
retfUp are, her mind might yet IwvC 
recovered its energy and her spirits 
their tone; but limited to *the secha- 
sion of a village, she was debarred 
those little pleasurable ea^Sementa, 
whether of eoefse or eOdi^^*Wlnch 
were neeessai^ wtind 
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like hers from prhying 4 m} 

she yieldetl wicLpropertionable en* 
thusiasntto'the Vrit mAueaee wltieh 
brolfetlm'iimKttbQjofher Ufa. That 
influemie wae love) love as it ever 
wHl be felt end cherished byront of 
Ellen's depositions in aU the deUrium 
and danger of intense passion. But, 
alas! tf she proved in her own expo- 
rienoe the full truth of the observa¬ 
tion, ^lat love is the whole 4iistoi7 
of a wonaan’e life,” she equally proved 
the justice of its ccniclusion, “ diat 
it is only an episode ki the life of a 
man.” A complete novice in the stu¬ 
dy of character, and accustomed to 
view every object alternately through 
the glare of imagination or the gloom 
of morbid senbibility, it required lit¬ 
tle exertion to make her the dupe of 
a being, who added to seniority of 
years a consummate knowledge, not 
merely of books, but of men and 
manners, and the world; one, skilled 
to wear all aspects, suit all charac¬ 
ters, and speak every language, ex¬ 
cepting that of simple reality and 
truth; one of that class of men who 
treat the young hearts they have 
won like baubles, which they admire, 
grow weary of, and fling aside. 

But Ellen knew not this; and be¬ 
guiled by the thousand dreams of 
romantic love, the present and the 
future dhone to her ardent eye alike 
glorious with happiness and promise. 
“Hersoulwas paradised bypassion;” 
every duty was neglected; every other 
aflfection superseded by this new and 
overwhelming interest. Even her 
old kind fatlier felt, and sometimes 
sighed over tiie ehange; fer he re¬ 
membered the da}^ when Ms com- 
ibft was the flrst and lost of Ellen's 
anaiietiee^And Ms love her great and 
^uffietenl ^oy. But how oould be 
^bia .dsndisgi the ahigfe ewe- 


lamb left of hialcttleflock^ftiB beau- 
tifel being that, like a atiuE,irrada1td 
the gkK»n of hisevettk^falgriinage^ 
He oonld nob do and <he loade 
those excuses for her ma t te ttfl om; 
wbiefa Ellen'sk better feeling^ wraM 
not have dared to ofibr for hersd£. 

At length, however, die ditcoveiv 
ed the fetal tnidi: that the passion 
vfhkit had formed die glo^, iho 
happiness, and indeed tho whole 
siness of her life, had been but one 
of many pastimes to her lover. Gn> 
cumstanccs separated them, and afe 
ter lingeibig through aH the sicken-* 
ing changes of efaemhed, deferred^ 
and annihilated hope, die knew, in 
nil the fulness of Hs misery, that she 
was forsaken and fbi^otten. It is 
well known that a strong mind can 
endure a greater portion of mentel 
suffering without its producing bo^- 
ly illness than a weak one can. Many 
other girls in Ellen's situation would 
have had a violent fit of illness, hc&t 
given over by their doctors, have re-¬ 
covered, to the surprise of tlieir 
friends; and after looking pale and 
interesting for a few weeks, would 
have married some one else, and 
lived very comfortably for the re¬ 
mainder of their days. Ellen was 
not such a character. 

When she knew that the risiomt 
of fancy and the blossoms of hope 
were for ever scattered and destroy¬ 
ed, the stranger would have sup¬ 
posed her insensible to the blow. 
But “ the iron had entered into her 
soul.” Throughout^ the whole of the 
night on which she received the 

confirmation strong,” she sat in 
her chamber motionless andsolitacy^ 
she neither spoke, nor wept, nor 
sighed; and though every passion 
warred wildly in hesdioaom, she sat 
ttstd " made no sign;'* and m the 
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inomtng she resumed her station in 
llir family^ and went through her 
usual occupations and dotnesttc pur¬ 
suits with more mitmteness and at¬ 
tention than had manifested for 
a considerable time. Many kne\r the 
trial which had befallen her, but 
none durst offer sympathy; for the 
pride that sparkled in her eye, and 
the deep calm scorn which curled 
her pale lip, alike defied intrusion 
and forbade inquiry. She conversed, 
but appeared unconscious of the 
meaning of the wbrds she mechani¬ 
cally uttered; she smiled, but the 
sweet expression of her smile had 
vanished; she lauded, but the me¬ 
lody of her laugh was gone; her 
whole bearing was high and myste¬ 
rious. Now Iier whole frame would 
shudder as at the suggestions of her 
own thoughts; then again she would 
resume the quiet stern determination 
of her former manner: one moment 
her lip would quiver, and her eye 
fill with tears of mingled grief and 
tenderness; but the next, her burn¬ 
ing cheek, compressed lip, and firm 
proud step, bespoke only deep and 
unmitigated scorn. 

But who can portray the myste¬ 
rious workings of pride, passion, 
doubt, horror, and despair, that 
crowd upon one who meditates self- 
destruction? Oh! there is not the 
being in existence who may imagine 
‘to himself, in the wildest and most 
horrible of his dreams, all that must 
pass through the soul before it can 
violently dose .its earthly career! 
<fould we summon from his scorned 
imd unholy grave one who has lain 
down in it with 'his Mood upon his 
own head, he only might adequately 
paint the emotions of that Kttle hour 
'between the'action and its eonse- 
^encef be otAj describe his state 


of mind, when the flimsy arguments 
which had cajoled h» reason bad 
vanished like evening shadows; when 
file sophistries, which had lulled his 
conscience, rose up like horrible de¬ 
ceits; when the home, friends, du¬ 
ties, comforts, even the life itself a 
moment before so despicable, ap¬ 
peared of an ovctwhelming import¬ 
ance ; and when, more terrible than 
all, he was left to grapple alone and 
altogether with the anguish of his 
body and the dying darkness of his 
soul, with the near and unveiled view 
of eternity, and the dread of future 
and unmitigated vengeance. 

The sun was retiring behind the 
dark hills, like a warrior in the pride 
of victory, and field and stream and 
forest lay glowing beneath them in 
all the “ melancholy magnificence of 
the hour,” when the old man sought 
Ills beloved child to take their ac¬ 
customed walk in the churchyard. 
In vain he sought her in her flower- 
garden, in the arbour of her own 
planting, and in his quiet study. At 
length he ^Apped playfully at her 
chamber-door, and receiving no ait- 
swer, he entered. There indeed Was 
Ellen! there she stood, every limb 
shivering in that warm summer even¬ 
ing, while the cold perspiration ga¬ 
thered on her brow and neck and 
arms. There she stood; her fan- 
hair dishevelled, her eye wild and 
glazed, and her whole countenance 
changed with mental and bodily tem- 
ture: she might less be said to 
breathe flian gasp ; and the very mo>- 
tion of her dress shewed bowwfldly 
her heart throbbed beneath it/ 
you ill, tnyeWld?" said her fether, 
terrified by her appearance. ^Speak 
tome, my lovey^ eov^wed he with 

hfcreaeiiig^ai^tioft, as he pereeived 
the agony dep^ed* Cip her ^countW' 
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nance. Twice «he strove to speak, 
but each effort was unavailing; no 
words escaped her parched and qui¬ 
vering lips; at last, grasping his 
Iiand with convulsive energy in her 
cold and olanuny fingers, she pointed 
towards the fatid phial, yet upon her 
table. The hideous tale was told. 
The old man gave one long miserable 
groan, and the next momeiit fell 
senseless at his daughter's feet. There 
she stood, now turning her intense 
ga7e upon her father as he lay ex¬ 
tended on the ground; and now, 
upon that setting sun, that bright 
sky, and brighter earth beneath it, 
which she must never, never view 
again! 

But, oh! the depth of that dark¬ 
ness within her mind, that sickening 


desire of life, and that overwhelming 
certiinty of deatli, the stinging con* 
viction of her sin and folly, and die 
dread of impending judgment! All 
these, in a moment, passed over her 
soul like the opean-biilowsin a raging 
storm, sweeping away in tlicir fury 
every refuge of hope, every trace of 
consolation! 

But it is time to draw the curtain 
over a scene “ too loathly horrible'* 
for thought or description. Succour 
was ineffectual; comfort unavailing. 
She existed for a few hours in agony 
and despair; and when the morning 
sun arose to gladden and refresh the 
earth, all that remained of the once 
fair and gentle Ellen was a livid and 
distorted corpse. J. 


THE RIVAL OF A KING: 

A Sketch from olden Tj/7hc» 


“ By St. Paul, your falcon flew 
gaily to-day. Sir Lionel, aye, and 
kindly returned to her lure; while 
mine, trailing from the earth, cut the 
air but heavily, as if she were yet 
unhooded."—And yet," answered 
a third falconer, with liis bird still 
upon his fist, “ heavy birds are not 
the least ambitious, young man; and 
1 cannot but marvel that your bird, 
aa well as yourscli; should leave its 
humble mew to peck the stars. Ye 
have both of ye methinks too much 
inclination to rival the eagle/' This 
rejoinder was made by an old man 
of the house of Neville, an old fa¬ 
vourite of Henry VIII. to a young 
•idpKng, in a manner which told he 
was Hot to be contradicted. The 
apeaker was a man of tall stature, 
and ai the same time bore a com- 
toumdmg^ eaterior: his bluff inde¬ 
pendent style of speech, and the 


firmness with which lie w'alked, plain¬ 
ly said, ** Thwart me who list, and 
my rapier shall right me," His whis¬ 
kers, which fringed his broad and 
oily face, bore no small resembkinee 
to those of his equally imperative 
but more potent master, for whom 
indeed Sir Henry Neville had not 
seldom been mistaken. The strip¬ 
ling, whom by a frown he had almost 
bowed to the earth, was no other, in 
spite of the degrading comparison 
made against him, than the Lord 
Percy, eldest sun of Northumber¬ 
land's duke, a man indeed fiU* supe¬ 
rior in lineage to him who now stood 
before him, die rival of a king, but 
who was yet obliged to stand bdore 
that king's favourite with his bonnet 
vailed. The natural risings of a 
proud spirit had caused him to joHi 
the falconers’ s{>ort undaunted, for 
he had not as yet encountered Sir 
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Ifcnry in the field; he now felt un¬ 
manned os the veriest villain before 
his feudal lord, and he was left by 
rile scorning courtiers gating listlessly 
on a wliistle, wliich hung dangling 
with the tassels of falconry from a 
amall chain at the points of his vest. 

While thus absorbed in meditation, 
the light form of a maiden passed 
slowly before him. Siic w'as some¬ 
what taller than the common height; 
her forehead, high and polished, was 
of a dazzling whiteness, and appeared 
of the purest ivory as it burst from 
between two braids of hair, black as 
that of riie raven, guarded by rows 
of the largest pearls, from which 
was thrown backwards a kerchief of 
the^nest lawn. Her nose somewhat 
approached to the Grecian; her lips 
were full and rosy; her cheeks, it is 
’^true, were almost colourless, yet was 
there on tlicm a delicate tint of 
peachy bloom, which gave an air of 
inexpressible tenderness toiler whole 
countenance; while a pair of dark 
eyes, of a full dazzling and search¬ 
ing brilliancy, lit up her face with 
•plendour* The natural clearness of 
her skin was well heightened by a 
black velvet kirtle and petticoat; her 
bosom rose above a garniture of 
pearls; while bracelets, given by the 
now unhappy Percy, rivalled the 
whiteness of her ivory fingers. 

« My gentle Anne,” murmured 
the forlorn lover, dost thou not 
tremUe at our wayward fate? oTj as 
partner of a throne, dost thou not 
rejme, forgetting the pangs of him 
rimu once lovedk so dearly?" The 
damsel paused, and taking up a 
ppdter which hung from her girdle, 
seemed indeed to peruse its conteoits, 
for the searching eyes of a lover 
saw in hercCountenance no sympathy 
with his fadings; at least, if any 


■ such sentiment remained there, it had 
I become so mixed up with ambition, 

! that Percy dreaded more nearly to 
I analyze it. Some mighty mischief 
I seemed about to be disclosed heavier 
tlian even her lover had anticipated: 
she sighed deeply, like one Who 
I seemed resigned to a fate inevitable; 
and dropped one pearly tear when she 
beheld the injured youth, to whom 
she had vowed everlasting attach¬ 
ment, now before her. But visions 
of greatness in royal guise swam be¬ 
fore her, and robbed Percy of al¬ 
most every tender sympathy. 

Mild, lively, and thoughtless, says 
an accurate historian, Anne Boleyn 
was formed rather to attract than to 
maintain affection; to inspire gaiety 
and kindness, rather than confidence 
or respect. Bred in courts, and 
flattered in her cradle, is it unnatu¬ 
ral to suppose that she had imbibed 
some insincerity in the air slie breath¬ 
ed? Even at the time when she 
became maid of honour to Catherine 
of Arragon, it w'as thought that the 
king shewed her a preference above 
the rest of the queen’s maidens. This 
preference was now drawing to |i cri¬ 
sis, and the rumours of her eleva¬ 
tion to a throne, surmised to Percy 
by officious friendship, told him that 
I a storm was gathering which would 
sooner or later crush him. It is true 
I his beloved Anne still smiled, but 
coldly smiled, upon him; but at this 
meeting her behaviour assumed more 
than usual of its new constraint. And 
yet she pressed his hand foif riie last 
time, and brushing with her ker¬ 
chief a teew that dropped from her 
cheek, besought Jnm Co regard her 
longer wkh any tender 
but to in'cserve biafifo^for. onjenmre 
wotriiyio shiwe hiaftfeefiesa' than 

" Neferi.fiever?’ 
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ed the irritated Percy as he entered 
with her the liall of entnuice. “ Ne¬ 
ver, Anne, shidl even braggart Hen¬ 
ry——“ Hal” exclaimed the king, 
whose wont it was soinetinies to go un¬ 
attended, and who now burst into the 
hall, which he as quickly quitted, 
littering something about minion; 
and chafing like a wild boar, he sought 
his attendants. TheaflVighted Anne 
left her lover, and retired overcome 
with terror to her closet. 

The unhappy Percy, as was the 
custom in those days, attended with 
the sons of nobles the lord cardinal; 
and as soon as the evening song was 
concluded, he sent for the indiscreet 
youth, and having thundered in his 
ears the punishment due to the trea¬ 
sonable crime which he accused him 
of committing, by daring to love o)ie 
whom the Lord’s anointed had 
wished to raise to the throne, assum¬ 


ed such arbitrary authority over what 
he termed his vassal, that he was com¬ 
pelled, under die threatened curses 
of bell, book, and candle, to renounce 
the lovely Anne* 

Not only had the cardinal in these 
tunes the power to rob this nobleman 
of Ids lady, but the great Northum¬ 
berland himself was summoned to 
court, in order to assert alt the autho¬ 
rity of a parent, to compel his son to 
renounce bis hopes; and Percy even¬ 
tually was not only forced to swear 
that he would not even think of one 
in whom his own existence seemed 
to be entwined, he was even obliged 
to wed another, to whom he was per¬ 
fectly hid Lfterent: be married a daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. The 
ill-fated Anne Boleyu shared a tlirone; 
but Percy has left no tale to tell 
whether he lived happy or wretched. 


GAELIC RELICS. 

No. XV. 

THE IIEBKIDEAN BATTUECAS. 


Tins ingenious Madame de Gen- 
lis has thrown the splendours of high¬ 
ly wrought fiction over the Battue- 
cas of Spain; and a bard of the Gael 
has wrapped in superstitious awe a 
rock-girdled valley in the Isle of Sky. 
The Hebridean Battuecas is situat- 
.ed in the parish of Kilmuir: it is 
accessible only by four passes; and 
there, in the days of yore, w'ere shcl- 
te^d superannuated “ grandsires 
and great-grandsires of the people, 
feeble-soukd women, and helpless 
' children; while the mighty in arms of 
manhood or youth, and heroines of 
heauty, chased invaders from their 
^ores.” This custom has furnished 
% theme for the harden and probably 
FuL IF. Na. XXIV. 


was rendered subservient to the pa¬ 
cific interferences of the priesthood, 
when tlieir remonstrances and ex¬ 
hortations failed to reconcile three 
]X)wcrful neighbouring clans. The 
Macdonald, Macleod,and Mackiiuion 
vassals had aviolent quarrel at a feast 
after a boat-race; but “ the uplifted 
arm of feud was stayed” by the vision 
and soliloquy of a lady, tlie maternal 
ancestor of the chiefs who were in¬ 
volved in the contention of their re¬ 
tainers. In those times a pious fraud 
could easily exhibit a lady iA bondage 
to the elfin Tomhans, and no argu¬ 
ment could be so irresistible. 

The shadow of a dark rock hangs 
over the bard in his grief. The 
Z z 
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n5;^ht-iyale is inOfaning on cloud-top -1 
ped cliffs, or whistling along shaggy 
heaths or birch-clad mountains; and 
a hoarse torrent gushes in snow- 
white spray from the creviced pre¬ 
cipice, to meet foam-topped billows 
dashing against the rugged northern 
shore. But the way of spirits of the 
deej), or elves of the air, bellows j 
around all unheeded by the bard; 
for his soul, shut up in sori’ow, fore¬ 
bodes a strife of steel enkindled at 
a feast of friendsliip. The red dawn¬ 
ing east spread burning rays over a 
cloudless sky, and calm lay the an¬ 
swering face of the bay, when rulers 
of the dark-leaping tides pushed 
their berlins to a race through the 
smooth expanse; the gladdening 
trams of the rowers echoed from 
coast to coast, and every voice swell¬ 
ed in mirth and peace. So close the 
track of war-barks in the water, that 
die prize of victory is freely given 
to the shrine of the Holy Virgin; 
and blessings from the sons of the 
church descend on the men of the 
Isles, as dews of heaven refreshing 
the hope of spring. 

Spread the feast, let wine-cups 
overflow for the chiefs, and the 
strength of their own lands give 
mirth to the vassals in (juechs^ of 
abundance! Praise the song in a 
chorus of glowing bosoms, that the 
deeds of our fathers may shed beams 
on our night of joy ! Fast wears the 
night of joy, and dawn contends 
with the moon, when wild aifray 
hurls tumult among the clans, as a 
clamour of ten tiiousand struggling 
tides. Firgach in wrath lays claim 
tQ tlie prize for hfs chief as lord of 
the Isles, and all above or below' 
* Qucchs were wooden cups for wine 
or w hiskey; the latter supposed to bo 
mentioned as strong waiters. 


their tumbling seas; the pride of 
Arden bursts out in vaunting words 
for his leader; and the bitter tongue 
of Gruaniach gainsays both, with a 
rushing song in honour of the head 
of his ow'n tribe. The maddening 
voice of strong waters resounds from 
all the clans over their board; and 
the chiefs, liot with wine, spring 
from their hiah seats to stifle the 
rising cholcr of their people; hut 
one angry glance, as a spark of fire 
dropped on parched heaths near a 
forest of pines, meets rude gusts to 
spread the flame. The aged bard, 
with imploring words and clasped 
hands, prevails to suspend for nine 
days the uplifted spear of feud. His 
secret counsel draws each chief to 
meet him in the valley of Shelter. 
The hour of gloom arrives; each 
know's not that others come by a 
difterent pass to the deep glen of 
Tonihan circles; and as a glimpse 
of the pale daugliter of night from 
behind a cloud, thc^iealingof wound¬ 
ed pride may gleam from dark shades 
in the retreat of the helpless, con¬ 
cealed from the sons of rapine. The 
craggy hills, a rugged wilderness, in¬ 
close them on all sides; while the 
aged bard, in a song of spirits, calls 
the green glittering tribes, to reveal 
traditions of years long carried aw'ay 
on the w ings of olden time. Rolling 
in heavy broken masses, as rivers in 
the tempest of a winter-flood tinged 
with the gore of battles, close, red, 
wreathing fogs overspread the moon 
and all her sparkling train. Hushed 
is the voice of the bard, for un¬ 
earthly notes pour along the vault; 
awaiting the bright eye of the 
morning star, eaclt chief is sepa¬ 
rately stretched in awful silence on 
the moss of the Tomhancave, dimly 
seen through wardering crescents of 
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liifht arouml a daughter of beauty. 
Stately iu her signs of woe, she 
moves, as a faint beam of the dawn 
over a blossomy heath of hinds. Her 
green i-obe in transparent folds floats 
round her slender limbs, as the 
drooping boughs of the tree of grief. 
Her heaving breast, half concealed 
by locks of gold, rises as growing 
snows on mountlets, brigiit witli a 
stream of rays from the sun to cheer 
the noon of a wintry day; and, sym¬ 
bol of bondage to tlie Tomhans, tlie 
green eliin haze over her brow is 
stroked with half circles of trem¬ 
bling light. She tries to cross her 
white arms on her sighing bosom, 
but tlmy drop feeble by lier side, 
and tears cover her cheeks of beauty. 
“ Offspring of heroes,” she said, 
like Ossian, first of hards, a son of 
thy son was for thee a star of joy, 
sparkling in his own light of renown; 
and to Moinvana, what was Kuouil, 
chief of the valiant, since Iiis soul, 
unmoved by peril, guided a prow 
through tumbling surges, to snatch a 
stranger maid from the sea-beat cave? 
Beneath the dark arch of his brow 
reposed the trust of her safet}', the 
joy of her love, her honour, far-tle- 
scended mothers. His eye-beam gave 
a sun to her soul, and meeting hers, 
tlieir spirits, as pure streams of the 
rock joined in a vale of flowers, 
blended in unfailing truth: the flow¬ 
ers decay, and again lift their lovely 
heads; but Moinvana calls for death, 
and death flees the Tomhan circle 
she never can leave. The eye-beam 
of Raouil gave a sun to her soul; 
and where now is tlie eye that i*egards 
the ancient yet unaltered daughter 
of Barra and spouse of the Isles? 
Generations have again and again 
passed away, while sad in ever-bloom- 
ii>g youth sjie must yield the nurture 


of the to crowding fays in 

dank dreary cells. No tide of years, 
no change of rolling seasons, sets her 
free. Early was her spring of life, 
when fierce riders of the northern 
main sent fire and sword over the 
smiling lands of Barra, Curling 
flames wrap the castle of the ab¬ 
sent chief, and shoot from the bat¬ 
tlements. His spouse, of the high 
race of Maccean an More, w'ith 
their elder - born daughters, must 
I wear the bond of frozen Isles, and 
their sister hides in a scu-w orn cleft 
of the rocks. Moinvana and her 
damsels sought bealing herbs beside 
a mountain of stn*anis, when the 
black ships and furious warriors of 
I Cruadal spread on Barra, as a flight 
of shrill-screaming sca-fowI j)rowling 
for prey among the watery shallow's 
of a sandy beach. In terror fled 
the damsels, and their shrieks soon 
announce that they fled in vain. Moin¬ 
vana plunges in the briny flood, and 
wades to a cleft in the overhanging 
rock, Tlirec days and tliree nigiils 
she hears the .shouting foe from morn 
to even, when the raven on a jutting 
crag, and winds howling to the wide 
echoing main, give a voice tf) dark¬ 
ness. The spirit of her fathers in 
her breast forbade the chill of fear: 
iier eager eye wa^ics for the passing 
barks; but wave-tossed, they cut the 
tides, and see not or regard not the 
signals of distress. The blustering 
nortli and warring currents roar ou 
i all the coasts, when rulers of ocean, 
in many-tinted garb, urge their prow 
to the creek. Awful spirits of tlic 
hills are on the rustling wing of the 
i tempest; the dresidful vaults of thuu- 
1 der peal forth their voice of rage; 
j and lightniiigs rend the thick gather- 
; ed clouds: but Raouil w^as there to 

* Nurse. 
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defy the storm; he guides the helm 
to succour a virgin in her tears: the 
brave would deliver the unhappy or 
die. His venturous skill gains the 
narrow inlet, and Moinvana, wasted 
by famine and watching, sinks into 
the arms of a hero. Sleep falls 
heavy on the eyes unclosed for three 
days and three nights. She awakes: 
the hero, the sigh of her secret soul, 
is not near. As the grey dry arms 
of the blasted oak, strong, though 
gloomy in dusky leaves, a chief in 
the mist of years supports her head.” 

" Fair beam of loveliness,” he 
said, “ vast is my reach of power on 
land and sea. From shores remote, 
and over sunny-faced billows, I bring 
gems that outshine the stars of hea¬ 
ven, and costly labours of the loom, 
to deck the maid of my love.” 

** Where, where is Raouil?” I 
replied; “ wliere is Raouil, that took 
Moinvana from the sea-beat cave?” 

Rejoined the silver-haired chief, 

Beseems it a daughter of Barra to 
fix a glowing thought upon a land¬ 
less youth, a youth with no inherit¬ 
ance but high blood and the sword 
of his fathers?” 

“ Chieftain,” said Moinvana, “ to 
Raouil only belongs the answer of 
thy words. Great is the chief of 
Barra in far-stretfting lands, as in 
arms and loud-sounding fame. He 
will return in might to his own Isles, 
and drive off the foe, as sea-eagles 
tear the finny tribes that venture be¬ 
yond their own deep waters. The 
deliverer of Moinvana shall be first 
among the thousands of Barra, for 
she is daughter to a chief that largely 
requites friend or foe,” 

** Maid of the blue-rolling eye,” 
said the chief, “ my brother, the lord 
of a hundred Isles, shall give thee 
to my love, or restore thee to the 


ravaged bowers, the woody hills of 
Barra, or bestow thee on a landless 
youth of the towering stature and 
ruddy cheek. But will his high 
blood and the sword of his fathers 
deck thy beauty with costly gems 
and labours of the loom ?” 

‘‘ Chieftain, those words shall be 
answered only to Raouil,” again re¬ 
plied Moinvana, firm in soul; but 
tears dimmed her eyes, for the youtli 
of her secret sigh offered no comfort 
to her grief. She met him in a glen 
of streamy pastures, and he led her 
to the lord of a hundred Isles, 
kingly in his long course of yeai'S. 
The chief of Barra returned a star of 
renown, and scattered the foe as leaves 
of autumn whirling along the desert. 
He came to seek Moinvana back to 
the windy halls of her fathers,” 

“ I gave Moinvana to the son of 
my son,” said the lord of a hundred 
Isles. ‘‘ His father and all inv sons 
won their fame in death amidst bat¬ 
tles of the south. Raouil is heir of 
my hundred Isles, though her soul 
cleaved to him as a landless warrior. 
My brother proved the secret soul 
of the virgin-like Raouil, born of a 
daughter of Argathela. She gave 
liim lier love, and turned away from 
the offer of costly gems to deck her 
! light steps in the halls of mirth. A 
holy Culdce* joined Raouil and Mo¬ 
invana. Chieftain of Barra, leave 
the weak-voiced sons of the wildst, 
and settle thy hope on the blessed 
roll of the Culdees.” 

“ Shall Barra forsake the ways of 
his ancestors?” said the chief of the 
windy halls. ** Shall Barra forsake 
the old for the new ? Momvaca per^ 
tains to Raouil, and like him may 
follow the Culdees, a name unknown 
to her long line of fathers; but the 
* Druid. t Christian missicsiarics. 
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leader of her people changes not i 
from the sons of the wilds, revered | 
in Barra by chiefs that have filled 
the mouth of song with their deeds.” 

Joy beat stmog at the heart of 
Raouil, and flashed in his dark bright 
eyes, when twin sons of his love fill¬ 
ed the arms of Moinvana; and with 
the holy roll of the Culdees beneath 
her check, no fay dared to break the 
calm of her dreams. The aged 
grandsire of Rnouil smiles on his 
tliird generation and dies, llaouil 
is lord of ahuiulred Isles; and the 
high bosom of Moinvana promises to 
the people anotlier day of gladness 
at a baptismal feast. Moinvan^ looks 
forward from her height of joy to 
the hope of brightning years; but 
the sun of her soul was setting in 
grief. The chief of (Jallu, beset 
with foes from the remotest north, 
calls aloud for the hand that strikes 
but once for victory, Raouil mans 
his war-barks, rejoicing in the terri¬ 
ble blaze of his renown; while Mo- 
invana’s high bosom is day and night 
wet with her tears. The chief of 
Barra sends a trembling son of the 
wilds to lament with Moinvana a he¬ 
ro of heroes, slain in his burning 
track of fame. Feeble in woe, Mo¬ 
invana yields to the mouth of deceit. 
The trembling son of the wilds be¬ 
guiles from her the holy roll of the 
Culdees, for with Raouil died the 
strength of her soul. The bended 
yew had pierced the bravest of the 
brave in strife of the mighty; in 
peace the mildest beam of joy, the 
fleet step of the chase, the spirit 
of song in feasts, the arm of con¬ 
quest amidst a clang of deadly wea¬ 
pons. He crushed, as the beaten 
sand o£ tbeir shores, die ravagers of 
Oallu; but his side, white as the 
foam of striving currents, is stained 



with the last gush of his life. As a 
star the brightest in a clear sky is 
shaken by angry ghosts, and plucked 
from the cloudless height to drop in 
a reedy pool: so from his shining 
course of valour the chief of heroes 
descends to his narrow house, and 
his blood has flowed on a land of 
strangers. But the bards (rf his 
hundred Isles, and the bards of ail 
the nations, shall send to future times 
the echoing sound of his deeds of 
fame. With the power of a multi¬ 
tude his soul waxed great in danger; 
the bellowing storm of all the winds 
and waves w'as his sport. To the 
proud and to the sons of rapine his 
frown the red bolt of thunder; 
while he raised from sorrow and 
spared the feeble, and the arm of 
his valour wms their shield. Death 
sat on his lance in war; his sword 
decided the strife of hosts; the foe 
trembled at bis frown, and under 
his shadow safety reared a buckler 
for his friends. Ilis cyc-bcam of 

love was to Moinvana as the first 

• 

glance of tlie orb of light in the 
dawn of spring. Generations have 
lived and died since she hid licr 
blushes of youth in the manly breast 
of the loveliest pride of lieroes. His 
long repose is sweet; but Moinvana, 
ever watchful, has sighed away age 
after age in bondage to the Tom- 
hans, lost to herself^ and doojned to 
tears. O land of my fathers, gir¬ 
dled by rocks and fearful leaping 
billows, shall your earth afibrd no 
rest for the daughter of Barra? Shall 
the mighty spirit *of Raouil, sailing 
on the softest clouds of the night, 
shall his soul of I6ve pass unconscious 
over the head that lay on his glow¬ 
ing bosom, and drank joy from his 
eyes? Shall Moinvana never be 
shrowded in his robe of mist? And 
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can she no more tell her sorrows to ; 
him that loved her as the renown of 
his fathers? Does Raouil share her 
sorrow to behold their descendants 
in strife for a claim hidden as the se¬ 
crets of ocean? The three wrathful 
chiefs and their chins have sprung 
from the tluee sons of Raouil and 
Aloiuvana. The mother that bare 
them could not say which of the 
twins was first born; and their bro¬ 
ther is not less lol’ty in his race, for 
he alone came of our line, after 
Raouil w'us lord of the Isles; he 
only was the true son of a chieftain. 

“ I adjure thee by the holy cross 
to tell, as in presence of Uie Virgin, 
am 1 not the issue of thy third birth?*' 
said the dauntless Mackinnon. 

“ She hears not,” said the aged 
bard* “ In you lovely arch of hea¬ 
ven she is ascended to her rest. The 11 


adjuration by the cross, tlic name of 
tlie Holy Virgin, have broken the 
elfin spells. No longer in bondage 
to the Tomhans, her spirit seeks the 
skies, and her bones shall be ibund 
in the valley with returning light. 
All luiUowed be the sign of the 
Cross! Adored be the name of the 
Virgin!”—The chieftains join their 
voices to the voice of the bard in a 
hymn of peace; and exchanging the 
right hand of friendship, they waited 
the dawning morn to give the sacred 
rites of sepulture to the bones of 
Moinvana. They call the priesthood 
to say masses for her soul. Their 
masses shall purify her ascended spi¬ 
rit from the abominations of the sons 
of the wilds and of the Tomhans; 
and the chiefs, with all their clans, 
shall bring gifts to the altar. 

B. G. 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS OF NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

TO THE EDITOJL 


Siu, 

To the brief account of New- 
stead Abbey given in the last Num- 
berof your/iej»oji^or^byMr. Stock- 
dale, the following description of the 
place, from the pen of a gentleman 
who visited it soon after it was sold 
to Major Wildman, will, I doubt 
not, prove an addition acceptable to 
your readers: 

The enibcllLshments which the ab¬ 
bey received from the present Lord 
Byron had more of the brilliant con¬ 
ception of the )>oet in them, than of 
the sober calculations of common 
life. In many rooms which he had 
superbly furnished, but over which 
he had permitted so wretched a roof 
to remain, that in about half a dozen 
years the rain had visited his proud¬ 
est chambers, the paper had rotted 


on the walls, and fell, in comfortless 
sheets, upon glowing carpets and ca¬ 
nopies, upon beds of crimson and 
gold, clogging the wings of glittering 
eagles, and destroying gorgeous co¬ 
ronets, 

Thelongand gloomy gallery which, 
whoever views, will be strongly re¬ 
minded of Lara, as indeed a survey 
of this place w'ill awaken more tlian 
one scene in that poem, had not yet 
rclincjuishcd the sombre pictures “ of 
its ancient race.” In the study, which 
is a small chamber overlooking the 
garden, the books were packed up; 
but there remained a sofa, over which 
hutig a sword in a gilt sheath; and 
at the end of the room, opposite the 
window, stood a pair of light ianc^ 
stands, each supporting a couple of 
the most perfect and finely polished 
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skulls I ever saw, ino»t prf)bably se¬ 
lected, along with the far-famed one j, 
converted into a drinking-cup, and 
inscribed Avith some well-known lines, 
from amongst a vast number taken 
from the burial-ground of tlio abbey, 
and ])iled up in the form of a man- | 
soleum, but since recommitted to the | 
ground. Between them hung a gilt 
crucifix. 

In one corner of the servants’ hall 

( 

lay a stone coffin, in which were fenc- j 
ing-gloves and foils; and on the wall 
of the ample but cheerless kitclieii 
Avas painted in large letters, “ Waste 
not, Avant not.” 

During a great part of his lord- 
sliip s minority, the abbey was in the 
occupation of Ijord G—, his hounds, 
and divers colonies of jackdaAvs, 
swalloAvs, and starlings. The inter¬ 
nal traces of this Goth were SAi'cpt 
away; but without, all appeared as 
rude and unreclaimed as he could ! 

I 

have left it. I must confess, that if j 
I was astonished at the heterogeneous 
luixtui'C of splendour and ruin Avithin, 

I Avas more so at the perfect uniform¬ 
ity of Avildness throughout. I never 
had been able to conceive poetic ge¬ 
nius in its poetic bower, without fi¬ 
guring it diffusing the ])olisli of its 
delicate taste on every thing around 
it: but here that elegant spirit and 
beauty seemed to have dwelt, hut 
not to have been caressed; it was 
the spirit of the wilderness. The 
gardens were exactly as their late 
owner described them in his earliest 
lays. 

With the exception of the dog’s 
tomb, a conspicuous and elegant ob¬ 
ject, placed on an ascent of several 
steps, crowned Avith a lambent flame, 
and panelled with Avhite marble ta- 
Uea, of which, that containing the 
celebrated epitaph is the most re- 


Mr) 

markable, I do not recollect the 
slightest trace of ctdture or imjiroA'c- 
ment. The late lord^, n stern and 
desperate character, Avho is never 
mentioned by the neighbouring pea¬ 
sants Avithout a signilieant shake of 
the head, might have returned and 
recognised every thing nlmiit liini, 
except perchance an additional crop 
of weeds. There still gloomily slejit 
that old pond, into Avhicli he is said 
to have hurled his lady in one of his 
fits of fury, Avhence she Avas rescued 
by the gardener, a courageous blade, 
who was the lord’s master, and chas¬ 
tised him for his barbarity. 'J'hore 
still, at the end of the garden, in a 
grove of oak, two toAvering Satyrs, 
he with his goat and club, and Mrs. 
Satyr Avith her chubby cloven-footed 
brat, placed on pedestals at the in¬ 
tersections of the JKirroAv and gloomy 
pathways, struck for a moment, AA-ith 
their grim visages and silent shaggy 
forms, the fear into your bosom Avliich 
is felt by the neighbouring peasantry 
at “ tliond hnVs drv'ih," 

In the lake before the al)hey, the 
artificial rock, Avliicli he built at a 
vast expense, still reared its lofty 
Iiead; but the frigate, Avhich fulfilled 
old mother Sliipton’s prophecy, by 
sailing over dry land from a distant 
part to this place, had long vanished ; 
and the only relics of his naval whim 
were the rock, his sliip-buoys, and 
the venerable old Murray, Avho ac¬ 
companied me round the premises. 
The dark haughty pnpetuous spirit 
and mad deeds of this nobleman, the 
poets uncle, 1 feel little doubt, by 
making a vivid and indelible impres¬ 
sion on his youthful fancy, furnished 
some of the principal materials for 

* It will be recollected tliat this was 
written before the deatli of the }>oet.— 
Kditoh. 
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the fonttation of his lordships fa* 
vourite, and perpetually recurring, 
poetical hero. His nuiniiers and acts 
are the theme of many a winter even¬ 
ing in that neighbourhood. In a 
quarrel, which arose out of a dis¬ 
pute between their gamekeepers, he 
killed his neighbour, Mr, Chaworth, 
the lord of the adjoining manor. 
With that unhappy deed, however, 
died all family feud; and, if we are 
to believe our noble bard, the dear¬ 
est purpose of his heart would have 
been compassed, could he have unit¬ 
ed the two races by a union with 
" the sole remnant of that ancient 
house,” tlui Mary of his poetry. To 
those who have any knowledge of tlic 
two families, nothing is more perspi¬ 
cuous in his Lays, than the deep inter¬ 
est with which he has again and 
again turned to this his boyish, Ids 
firstinost endearing attachment. The 
Dream” is literally their mutual 
history. The “ antique oratorie,” 
where stood “ his steed caparisoned, 
and the hill 

——crowned with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees ill circular array, so fixed, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man,” 


are pictures too well known to those 
who have seen them to he mistaken 
for a moment. 

It is cuiious to observe the opi¬ 
nions entertained by country people 
of celebrated literary characters, liv¬ 
ing at times amongst them. I have 
frequently asked such persons near 
Newstead, what sort of man his lord- 
ship was. The impression of his 
energetic but eccentric character was 
obvious in their reply. “ He's the 
d—1 of a fellow for comical fancies. 
He flogs tlfoud lord to nothing; 
but he's a hearty good fellow for a’ 
tliat.” One of these mere comical 
fancies, related by a farmer, who lias 
seen it more than once, is truly By- 
roriic: He would sometimes get into 
th.e boat with his two noble New¬ 
foundland dogs, row into the middle 
of the lake, then dropping the oars, 
tumble over into the middle of the 
water; the faithful animals would im¬ 
mediately follow, seize him by the 
coat-collar, one on each side, and 
hear him away to land. 

I am, &c. Sklkctoh. 


THE SICRE GULLY PASS IN BENGAL. 


Wk have taken more than one 
occasion to notice, during its pro¬ 
gress through the press, the “ Pic¬ 
turesque Tour along the Ganges and 
Jumna,” by Lieutenant-Colonel For¬ 
rest, which is now completed. The 
annexed view, forming the conclud¬ 
ing vignette of that work, which 
must have a peculiar interest for all 
.who have visited the scenes that it 
delineates and describes, represents 
apass, called Sicre Gully, which winds 
through a labyrinth of low and thick¬ 


ly wooded rocky hills, near the bank 
of the Ganges, in the province of 
Bengal. At a little distance is the 
pass of Terriagully, the entrance to 
the province of Bahar. The road 
through hotli these defiles is stony, 
and inconvenient for wheel-carriages. 
The Rajmahal hills appear in the 
distance on the left of it^ 

In this view, as in all the others 
that adorn Colonel Forresfs work, 
the character of the landscape sce¬ 
nery of India is faithfully preserved. 








ANECDOTES, &c. 

HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND PERSONAL 


i:ffi:ct of tiiu iiunian kye 

AMMAES. 

A wiiiTivR in a new periodical 
work published at the Cape of Good 
Hope, called the Soulh African 
Jounialy furnishes some curious par¬ 
ticulars on this subject. The Bc- 
chuana chief, says he, old Peysho, 
now in Cape-Town, conversing with 
me a few days ago about the wild 
animals of Africa, made some re¬ 
marks on the lion, which perfectly 
correspond with the accounts I have 
obtained from the Boors and the 
Hottentots. The lion, he said, very 
seldom attacks man if unprovoked, 
but he will frequently approach with¬ 
in a few paces, and survey him stea¬ 
dily ; and sometimes he will attempt 
to get beliind him, as if he coultl 
not stand his look, but was desirous 
of springing upon him unawares. If 
a person in such circumstances at¬ 
tempts cither to fight or fly, he in¬ 
curs the most imminent peril; but if 
he has sufficient presence of mind 
coolly to confront him, without ap¬ 
pearance either of terror or aggres¬ 
sion, the animal will in almost every 
instance, after a little time, retire. 
But, he added, when a lion has once 
conquered man, he becomes tenfold 
more fierce and villainous than he 
Was before, and will even come into 
the kraals in search of him in prefer¬ 
ence to other prey. This epicurean 
]iartiality to human prey in these 
too-knowing lions does nut, in Pey- 
sho’s opini<Hi, spring either from ne- 
ccaiity or appetite, so much as from 
the ” naked wickedness of their 
hearts." 

The over-mastering effect of the 
human eye upon the lion hae been 
Fol. JV. No. XXIV. 


fretiuently mentioned, though much 
doubted by travellers. But, conti¬ 
nues the wA’iter, from my own inqui¬ 
ries among lion-hunters, I am per¬ 
fectly satisfied of the fact; and an 
anecdote, which was related to me 
by Major Macintosh, late of the East 
India Company’s service, proves that 
this fascinating effect is not restricted 
exclusively to the lion. An officer 
in India, whose name 1 have forgot, 
but who was well known to my in¬ 
formant, having chanced to ramble 
into a jungle adjoining the British 
encampment, suddenly encountered 
a royal tiger. The rencounter ap¬ 
peared equally unexpected on botli 
sides, and both parties made a dead 
halt, earnestly gazing on each other. 
The gentleman had no fire-arms, and 
w'as aware that a sword would bo no 
effective defence in a struggle for 
life with such an antagonist. But he 
had heard that even the Bengal ti¬ 
ger might be sometimes checked by 
looking him firmly in the face, llo 
did so. In a few minutes tlie tiger, 
which ap})caved to be making a fatal 
spring, grew disturbed, slunk aside, 
and attempted to creep round upon 
him behind. The officer turned con¬ 
stantly upon the tiger> winch still 
continued to shrink from his glance; 
but darting into the thicket, and again 
issuing forth at a different quarter, 
it persevered for above an hour in 
tins attempt to catch him by sur-; 
prise; till at last it fairly yielded tlio 
contest, and left the gentleman to 
pursue his pleasure walk. The di¬ 
rection he now took, as may easily 
be believed, was straight to the tents 
at double quick time. 
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IIPATIIS. 

The diminutive size of these plants, 
says Mr. Phillips, their extreme beau¬ 
ty and great variety, fit them better 
for the green-house than most other 
plants. Our collectors, have now 
about four hundred species of heath, 
of such various colours and forms 
as to defy the pen in description: 
for some species present us with lit¬ 
tle wax-light flowers, others with 
pendent pearls; some are garnished 
with coralline beads, while others 
seem to mimic the golden trumpet, 
or tempting berries, or porcelain of 
bell or bottle shape. Some remind 
us of Lilliputian ti’ees, bedecked with 
Turkish turbans in miniature; some 
have their slender sprays hung with 
globes like alabaster, or flowers of 
the cowslip foim. Nor ai'c their co¬ 
lours less varied than their shape; 
while the foliage is equally beautiful 
in its appareiU imitation of all the 
mountain-trees, from the Scottish fir 
to Lebanon’s boasted cedar, through 
all the tribe of pine, spruce, and 
larch; tamarisk, juniper, arbor vitm, 
mournful cypress, and funereal yew. 

Heath often forms the bed of the 
hardy Highlander. In most of the 
Western Isles, they dye their yarn of 
a yellow colour by boiling it in water 
witli the green tops and flowers of 
this plant; and woollen cloth, boiled 
in alum-water, and afterwards in a 
strong decoction of the tops, comes 
out a fine orange colour. In some 
of these islands they tan their lea¬ 
ther in a strong decoction of it. They 
also use it in brewing their ale, in the 
proportion of one part malt to two 
of the young tops of heath. The 
cottagers of heathy commons cut the 
turf with the heath on it, and after 
drying, stack it for the fuel of their 
hearth and oven. Bees collect large- 
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ly both honey and w^ax from the flow¬ 
ers of the heath, but it is generally 
of a dark colour. Grouse feed prin¬ 
cipally on the seeds of the wild heath, 
for the seed-vessels are formed so as 
to protect the seeds for a whole year. 
Cattle are not fond of heath, although 
goats and sheep will sometimes eat 
the tender slioots. 

DAINTY DISIIKS. 

The ancients kept and fatted a 
kind of field-mice, which w'ere found 
in chesnut-wood. They are called 
in Italy ghiro de gUs, They are 
still eaten, but only at the tables of 
the great, for they are extremely rare. 
In the excavations of Herculaneum 
there ivere found glireria, a kiiid of 
earthen cages in which these animals 
were fed. 

In the Isle of France tlicrc is in 
the stems of trees a large maggot 
with legs, which corrodes the wood, 
and is called montoue. Both blacks 
and whites eat it with avidity. This 
maggot also w'as known to the an¬ 
cients; and Pliny informs us, that 
it had a place on the tables of Rome. 
It was fed with the finest flour. That 
which lives in oak-wood was prefer¬ 
red : it was called cossus. 

CIUvVALIKll TUIKJOT. 

During the reign of Louis XV. 
the post of governor of Cayenne be¬ 
came vacant. This new colony, from 
its importance, seemed to require a 
man possessing superior qualities of 
head and heart. The Duke de Choi- 
seul, then prime minister, conceived 
that he had found such a person in 
the Chevalier Turgot, brother to him 
who was subsequently nunister of fi¬ 
nance. The chevalier, a solid sobei: 
man, devoted to the sciences, lived 
retired, and was scarcely known by. 
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name to the king. It uas ncverthe- 
less of importance to Cayenne that 
lie should obtain the appointment; 
and it was therefore necessary to dis¬ 
pose the king in his favour. The 
minister had in vain several times 
spoken in commendation of him to 
the monarch; Louis remained quite 
indifferent. At length, in his de¬ 
spair, Choisenl applied to his friend, 
the Duke d’Ayen (son of the Duke 
de Noailles), a favourite with the 
queen. “ Cost what it will,” said he, 
“ remind the king, either in joke or 
earnest, of my good Turgot.” Ayen 
promised to do so. One day at din¬ 
ner Louis Iiapjiencd to praise a sa¬ 
voury sauce, called au che- 
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vreuiL With the boldness which 
none but a French courtier can pos¬ 
sess, the Duke d’Ayen immediately 
exclaimed, “ Sire, it was invented hy 
I the Chevalier Turgot.” Next day 
I the Duke <Je Cboiseul submitted to 
! the king the list of vacancies, and the 
names and tlie persons proposed to 
(ill them. When the king came to 
' the name of Turgot—“ Aha! Tur¬ 
got!” said he, a very clever fellow, 
a man of talent, a genius; I have 
heard a very high character of him.” 
Need we add, that the appointment 
of the inventor of the savoury sauce 
to the government of Cayenne was 
forthwith eonfirincdr* 


MUSICAL 

liomleaii Brilliant for the Piano- \ 
forte, composed by Carl Maria 
von Weber. Op. G2, Pr. — 
(H, J. Banister, 109, Goswell- 
street.) 

In the consideration of works 
whose author is a foreigner residing 
abroad, we generally content our¬ 
selves with expressing our opinion in 
a summary manner, just suflUcieiit to 
impress our readers with the idea 
we entertain of its general complex¬ 
ion- We have not the vanity to 
think, that our account will reach the 
party concerned: if it did, we doubt 
whether he would much attend to it; 
and tlie degree of attention he might 
pay to our opinions could, after all, 
but be a matter of minor considera¬ 
tion. The case is different with the 
%vorks of English composers. There, 
criticism is properly in its place; it 
baa its direct object; its aim is to 
point out merits or defects; to en¬ 
courage, to amend, sometimes to con¬ 
demn. 


ur-^viEW. 

|1 It is for these reasons we do not 
feel called upon to follow the detail¬ 
ed notes which we committed to pa¬ 
per during the performance of Mr. 
von Weber’s rondo before us. We 
deem it enough to state, that it re¬ 
quires a very cultivated player; that, 
amidst some objections as to plan, 
1 it j)resents abundance of beauties, 

I which proclaim the pen of the great 
master. Three or four pages in the 
middle of tlie rondo present no other 
attraction than those of scientific 
! combinations and deep modulations, 

I which, by their extent, become some- 
j w hat tedious. The first three pages 
1 and the last three ai*e more to our 
!| taste; indeed they are excellent and 
i masterly: one sees/)ne’s way; there 
' is no groping in a gloomy wilder- 
! ness, without knowing the purport or 
destination of the journey. Here 
the path is clear, clean, agreeable, 
interesting, and cheering. 

The art of introducing and pre¬ 
serving keeping and stjmmetry is as 

, i:> A 
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essential in music as in any other of i 
the fine arts. Perhaps three or four 
composers in a hundred may ob¬ 
serve it instinctively, unconsciously; 
we doubt whether in that number ns 
many more can be mustered who at¬ 
tend to it upon principle and with 
premeditation; but we are quite sure 
from experience, that the other nine¬ 
ty odd have little or no idea about 
the matter. What comes upper¬ 
most is put to paper as it comes, and 
enough is thought to be done if the 
leading idea, either in its direct form 
or in a disguised shape, is at inter¬ 
vals returned to. 

We may perhaps be asked what 
we understand by the terms keeping 
and symmetry in musical writing, 
more particularly as this is not the 
first time we have used them. As 
dry definitions are generally the worst 
sort of explanations, let us suppose 
a piece to consist of a couple of 
hundred bars. What, if the author 
were to call upon himself for an ac¬ 
count of what he has been doing to fill 
up this extent of crotchets and qua¬ 
vers? Not bar for bar, but according 
to periods or marked features of di¬ 
vision. What, if he were next to 
compare these several successive por¬ 
tions of his labour, both with refer¬ 
ence to their extent of duration and 
their intrinsic melodic, as well as har¬ 
monic, contents? If he were to weigh 
them against each other, perceive 
a want of correspondence and pro¬ 
portion, some too “ lengthy,” others 
intrinsically too heterogeneous: if, j 
with this impression, he proceeded ! 
to curtail excrescences, or to amend 
* melodic or harmonic incongruities, 
we should then say he is endeavour¬ 
ing to infuse keeping and symrmlry 
into his labour. So far as regards mere 
rhythmic symmetry, i*. c. symmetry in 


point of duration, our meaning might 
even be illustrated geometrically. 
A piece in which the successive pe¬ 
riods might be represented under 
the following diagram. 


&c. &c. 

would unquestionably, in a rhythmi¬ 
cal point of view, yield greater satis¬ 
faction, thanacomposition, therbyth- 
mical skeleton of which turned out 
as follows: 


« • . 


But independently of rhythmical re¬ 
gularity, our remarks apply equally 
and more forcibly to logical symme¬ 
try; t,e, symmetry of contents. The 
divisions may be in perfect propor¬ 
tion as to time, and yet be destitute 
of proper keeping with reference to 
the musical sense of the periods; and 
this requisite is even more essential 
than the mere balancing as to time; 
its attainment is more diiKcult, its 
observance more neglected. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
performer of the piece formally ap¬ 
plies any scrutiny of this kind. When 
so many composers are scarcely aware 
of the advantage of these obser¬ 
vances, how should the player come 
to think about them? But witliout 
thinking about them, the player or 
hearer, possessed of a common sh^are 
of musical taste and feeling, will 
be greatly influenced in hU opinion 
of a composition, by the degree of 
keeping and symmetry which, un- 
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consciously to. himself, enters his men-1! 
tttl perception during the perform¬ 
ance* The human mind measures 
thousands of things without scales 
or compasses, without being aware 
of the application of any tests of 
comparison. Harmony, number, and 
proportion are the principal sources ! 
of mental gratification of every kiml. ij 
Plato and Pythagoras fully felt tliis j. 
truth, and taught it more than two 
thousand years back. 

In indulging in the above })hiloso- 
phicul speculations, instead i>f com¬ 
menting upon Weber’s rondo, we 
]u)]>e the reader will require no apo¬ 
logy. It is not foreign to our task, if 
we occasionally avail ourselves of oj)- 
portunities to express the o]>inious 
we have formed upon particular to¬ 
pics of musical science. That 
bers labour, with all its great merits, 
should have led to the digression, 
may perhaps he deemed a more 
weighty charge; and wc candidly 
own, the present rondo w^ould pro¬ 
bably have failed in pronjpting our 
pen to give utterance to these obser¬ 
vations, had other works of his not 
previously created similar, and indeed 
stronger, im])ressions of a want of 
keeping and symmetry. The Frc^- 
sch’utz^ beautiful as the music is in 
other respects, presents many hi- 
stances of this defect; a defect more j 
or less attaching to the liecthoven j 
school, but which is seldom met i 
with in the works of Haydn and | 
Mozart, and scarcely ever in the | 
compositions of the good Italian 
masters. 

Dunce from the Opera qf Silvam 
for the Piano foriet composed by 
C* M. de Weber, Pr. Is.—(Ba¬ 
nister, Goswell-street.) 

There is some little originality in 
the . rhythm and melody, w hich par* 


take of the style of Hungarian dances* 
But upon the whole we doubt whe¬ 
ther the music, although presenting 
points of interest, would have led us 
to believe it to Weber’s composi¬ 
tion. 

Hondo alia Polacca^ on the fax^our^ 
ite Dnetf “ Amor 2 >ossenfe Nomcf 
from HossinFs Opera “ Armida,'' 
for ihc Piano fortCf with an Ac¬ 
companiment ad, lib. for the Fltdc^ 
by Camille Pleyel. Pr. 4s. — 
((-ocks and Co. Prince’s-street, 
Hanover-squarc.) 

Although Mr. C. Plcycl lias not 
reached the degreeof celebrity which 
his father, Mr. Ignace Plejel, en¬ 
joyed during a considerable portion 
of his best years, he ranks high as 
a piano-forte player; and his compo¬ 
sitions for that instnnncnt are de¬ 
servedly numbered among the supe¬ 
rior productions of the present day. 
The rondo before us, although not 
of primary importance, and evidently 
not intended as such, pi’oclaims, ne¬ 
vertheless, the pen of a master in 
his art, and unquestionably belongs 
to the above class. It abounds with 
traits of inventive freedom, cultivated 
taste, and matured skill. Some of 
the digressive ]>ortions and pas-^ages 
possess a consideiable cast of ori¬ 
ginality, and re(|uiro an experienc¬ 
ed hand. The modulations in the 
seventh page in iiarticulardisCinginsli 
themselves strongly by their good 
harmonic structure. 

Three French Airs arranged as 
Rondos for the Piano forte^ by 
Camille Pleyol. ’No. 1. Pr. Gs. Gd. 
—(Cocks and Co.) 

The rondo in this number is found¬ 
ed on the French tune, Ainsi jadis 
un grand Ih'ophetc,” and written al¬ 
together in a very agreeable style, 
of easy and \aricd diction. A mo- 
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derate performer may master the 'j might warrant us to anticipate. Both 
piece quite satisfactorily, althougl* ij the piano-forte and harp are ohhli* 
it is by no means of a commonplace igati and concertanti; with some in- 


stamp. 

EulcrpCy or a choice Collection of 


I diligence, however, towards the lat¬ 
ter instrument, which is less actively 
Polonaises and WaJt;::es for the J cngagcil than the former. 

Pianofortcy by Foreign Compo- j; Greens Domestic Concert^ consist- 
sers. Nos. I. and IJ. l*r. 2s, each. 1 | ing of original and selected Pieces 


—(Cocks and Co.) i 

No. 1. contains the fine polonaise 
of Oginsky, which appeared in an ' 
early number of the Jlcpositortj of 
Arts; two very good Polonaises by 
Ilimmcl and Iliimmel respectively; 
the popular waltz from the Praj- 
scliutz, and a waltz from Puer. No. 
2, consists of made dishes; i. e, waltzi- 
fied melodies from llosaini’s Mosl, 
Pa GLadra^ and Webcn*’s Frey- 
sch'dtz. Allowing for the liberties ne¬ 
cessarily t.'ikcn with the measure to 
bring tliein into triple time, tlie: (‘ 
waltzes are prelty, and they derive 


by the most eminent Masters^ ar¬ 
ranged for Performers of differ¬ 
ent Degrees of Advancement, to be 
played as Solos, Duets, Trios, 
Quartets, or by a full Band of 
Flutes, Violins, Tenors, Violon¬ 
cellos, and Piano - forte, by J. 
Green. No. I. Pr. 6s. 6d.—(J. 
Green, Soho-square.) 

Mr. Green, the most staunch and 
zcidous abettor of the Logierian me¬ 
thod of instruction, has for some 
years devoted himself indefatigahly, 
and successfully, we may add, to the 
teaching of the piano-forte according- 


some interest from tlu;ir reminding j ly; for we have recently hatl an oppor- 


ns, although in a disguised form, of 
several operatic airs which are uni¬ 
versal favourites, thus allowing the 
toes to partake of the treat upon 
which the ears only had selfishly 
feasted before. 

The celebrated Ot^eri^yi'e (to) “ Dcr 
Freyschutz^' composed by C. M, 
de IVebcr, arranged for the Harp 
and Piano forte, with a Flute and 
Violoncello Accompaniments (ad 
libf, and most respectfully dedi¬ 
cated to II, R, II, the Duchess 
of Kent, by Gustavus Holst. Pr. 
Gs.—(Cocks and Co.) 

As far as mere perusal and a com¬ 
parison of the colistituent parts ena¬ 
ble us to judge, this arrangement 
of an overture, which has already 
appeared before us in a variety of 
shapes, is very meritorious, and as 
complete and effective as the increas¬ 
ed number of iastrumonts employed 


I tunity of hearing a pupil of his, Avliose 
execution and taste afforded us real 
pleasure. Not long ago Mr. G, pro¬ 
ceeded to apply the Logierian me¬ 
thod to vocal tuition also; and his 
publication for the advancement of 
singing pupils has been introduced 
to the readers of our miscellany Avith 
the coininendatioii it appeared to be 
Justly entitled to. 

This gentleman has now advanced 
a farther step in the application of 
the Logierian system, by the esta- 
hlishment of a Concert Academy for 
instructing pupils on a variety of 
fevent instruments, and giving them 
frequent opportunities of playing 
conjointly. It appears from the pro¬ 
spectus, wiiich contains many just 
and sensible remarks, that persona 
may he instructed in this establish¬ 
ment on the violin, the flute, tenor, 
and violoncello, by various masters, 
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at the charge of five guineas per* vatina from Weber’s and 

quarter. In fact, No. 33, Soho-sqiiare, ! a duet from Rossini’s Tancredfy) is 
appears to be a perfect little conser- so unexceptionable, that wc can on- 
vatorio; and as concert-playing is i ly wish for u continuation selected 
made an essential feature of the plan, i with the same taste and judgment. 
jMr. Green has begun to ai’range inu- The piano-Jbrtc part, contrived for 
sic in such a way, that parts may be , three huiuls, is arranged in a very 
added or taken y ad Uhitumy ac- ^ superior manner; indeed, three hands 
cording to the number of players , uj>on a j>iaiio-forte are as many as 
present; and some of these parts are 1 need be: four prove often iiiconve- 
contrived in so plain a manner, tliat i nient, and frc(iuently carry the two 
even beginners may be enabled to ' extremes into the unintelligible ranges 
take a hand. of the highest and lowest octaves. 

The former expedient certainly has | In some cases, however, Mr. Green 
its convenience, and requires all the ; appears to us to have travelled unne- 
care and ingenuity on the part of the , ccssarily out of his record. Why, for 
adapter which Mr. Green devotes to | instance, substitute in the Frcyschiitz 
liis object; but it is obvious that these | cavatina the passage, bars 20 and 
ad libitum parts must contain, in a i seq. for tlio authentic melody, which 
great degree, duplicate and tripli- is quite another thing, and better too? 
cate melody and harmonies; and as Besides the piano-forte parts, there 
to the latter advantage, if it be one, i are parts for two violins, two tenors, 
M'c make no doubt Mr. Green has i two violoncellos, two fititcs, and even 
the good sense to use it with discre- j a third flute ad libitum. With 
lion; that is,now and then only. It | these, Mr. Green points out a inat- 
tends, of course, to impress the pu- ‘ ter of twenty diflorent practicable 
})il practically and strongly with cor- | combinations, according to the num- 
rect ideas of the observance of time. | her of parts brought into play, so- 
But a mixed assemblage of begin- l los, du<4s, trios, quartetts, and full-* 
iiers and more advanced students bund performances. The solos, at 
produces but a rough toiU-enaemble, best, are hut inakesliifts; the com- 
any thing but edifying to the latter, bination of the first and third lines 
and not very beneficial to the former, of the piano-forte part, for instance, 
Good sound individual training and being but meagre fare; and the solo, 
practice is an essential preliminary to as recommended for the flute, equal- 
combined manoeuvres, in music as in i ly spare and diluted. But the more 
most things; and a frequency of or-1 gregarious combinations, allowing for 
chcstral performance on the part of the unavoidable duplicate employ- 
incipient players is apt to make crude nicnts above adverted to, appear to 
scrapers, conceited in the noise they be carefully arranged, and likely to 
give out, and little inclined to under- produce proper affect. Indeed the 
go the course of intense practice, great pains Mr. G. must have taken 
which alone can make a finished and in the fonnacion of the constituent 
tasteful player. j parts of the score, so as to become 

With regard to the book itself, I partially optional, are very obvious: 
which forms the subject of the pre- I it is evident he has united good judg- 
sent ardcie, the choice of the pieces ! nieUt with an ardent zeal to attiiin 
(a choms from Baer’s DidonCy a ca- thp laudable object in his view; and 
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whatever may be our opinion of the 
alleged superiority of the system of 
which Mr. Green is the most strenu¬ 
ous adherent, as we are not bigoted 
enough to think there is but one 
road to musical perfection, we hear¬ 
tily wish that his praisewortliy exer¬ 
tions may be as successful as they 
luive hitherto proved to be. 

Henry 11. IVishops admired AirSy 
** Hornet sweet home,'and “ Should 
he uj)braidt' arranged for hvo 
Performers on the Pianofoi'le, 
and respectfully dedicated to the 
Misses Barralt by Cli. T. Sykes, 
Pr. 3b. —(Goulding and Co.) 

'I'he first of these melodies serves 
as a short introduction to the last, 
wliich is treated with more extent; 
and the duet which botli form is 
likely to please «i large circle of per¬ 
formers, if they are but a little fami¬ 
liar with the key of E four sharps; 
for there is nothing else which could 
prevent pupils of limited proficiency 
from executing the whole at first 
sight. The arrangement, notwith¬ 
standing its general facility, is very 
satisfactory and effective. 

Rossini's grand Marcht performed 
at the Kings Theatre in the Ope¬ 
ra*^ La Donna del LagOt' arrange 
ed for the Harp by IS. Lillycrop. 
Pr. ^s. — (Preston, Dean - street, 
Soho.) 

“ The Castilian Maid" a Spanish 
Air, arranged as Variations for 
the Ilaip, by the same. Pr. Ss.— 
(Preston.) 

The march w coiTectly and effec¬ 
tively arranged: Init tlie third page, 
if our memory do not fail, is foreign 
to the subject^ nor can it be altoge¬ 
ther considered as the work of the 
adapter, as there is a portion from 
another opera of Rossini introduced. 
The Spanish air is nothing else but 


RKVIEW. 

I the popular Giiaracha dance. The 
I' variations are in a good style, and not 
intricate. Bars 3 and 7, however, in 
the first variation, we must except 
from our general approbation; not 
that there is any thing incorrect in 
them, but terminations of this kind 
are of the most common and home- 
spun kind. Why not disguise the first 
three dry (juavers (d, b b, b b ; b b) 
under some figurative diction analo¬ 
gous to tile general spirit of the va¬ 
riation ? Tire corresponding bar in the 
theme itself is more select, owing to 
the bar’s commencing with the un¬ 
harmonic note e bi which in fact is 
an appogiatura note. It is these 
notes at the commencement of the 
first three bars of the theme from 
which it mainly derives its attractive 
I peculiarity of character, and this cha¬ 
racter it was worth while to preserve 
in the variation. 

“ The plain gold ring" the Words 
\ hy Wm.Thonias MoncrieffyRsq.; 
the Music partly adapted from a 
Subject in the Overture to the 
Frey.schutz, by Carl. M, von We¬ 
ber. Pr. Is. Gd.—(T. Williams, 
Strand.) 

The passage from the above over- 
I ture, upon which this song is prin¬ 
cipally founded, does not adapt it¬ 
self kindly to the metre of the text; 
nor w'as it eligible for the commence^ 

I ment of a song, on account of its set¬ 
ting out with the fifth of the key. 
The period at “ Nay, as your mis¬ 
tress,” &c. which is not Weber’s, pos¬ 
sesses but little melodic attraction, 
and is faulty as to harmony in the 
last bar of 1.3, p. 2. 

“ T/ie voice of a. straTigerf smstg 
by Mr, Peartnan in the MusmU 
£tUeriainmentealle<i“ AReign if 
twelve Hours f at the Theatre 
al English Opera-House; eiom^ 
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posed by G. B. Herbert, Price 
la. (Jd.—(Goulding and Co.) 
Agreeable as to melody, and satis¬ 
factory in point of harmonic arrange- 


1 ment, M'ithout offering any feature of 
I novelty or striking effect. The in- 
‘ strumcntal introduction is a little out 
I of rhytliniical keeping. 


FINE ARTS. 


itRITISII INSTITUTION. 


Thk copies by our students from 
the })ictures of the old musters of the 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 
li^nglish schools, lately exhibited in 
the Gallery of the British Institution, 
%rere arranged for private view in the 
early part of last month. The pic¬ 
tures left for study were, from some 
unfavourable cause or other, too few 
to give fair scope to the varied ta¬ 
lents of our young artists: however, 
tliese few w^ere by them multiplied in¬ 
to a variety of copies, several of wliich 
convey a favourable idea of the ge¬ 
neral proficiency of the students, and 
the just conceptions they hud formed 
of the original objects of tlieir study. 

Tintoretto’s fine picture of Esther 
before Ahasuerus, from liis Mujesty’s» 
collection, has been beautifully co¬ 
pied by Mr. Etty, who has been late¬ 
ly elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy. Theoriginal, which, if we 
mistake not, once adorned the Escuri- 
al in Spain, is remarkable for the lively 
and spirited touch, as w^eli as brilli¬ 
ant colouring, of the Venetian artist. 
Mr. Etty has imparted to his copy 
much of Tintoretto’s truth and bril¬ 
liancy; the fine tone of the draperies 
he has spirkediy imitated; and the 
whole picture is creditable to the ta- 
lettts of the artist* Mrs. Carpenter 
and Mks Beaumont have also copi¬ 
ed from the same picture, and the la- 
dimrafe ahrays succeasfitt in the fine 
arts. 

ra. IV. No. XXIV. 


. llobbiina's handscape lias a num* 
ber of copyists; of the number were 
' Miss Beaumont and Miss GouUU 
I smith, \\ ho have successfully imitat- 
I ed the light, free, and firm touch of 
the Flcmisli artist, and the true and 
picturesque effect of his perspective. 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Clint have also 
copied with advantage the same pic¬ 
ture ; the former has been particu- 
' larly happy in his copy. The same 
*1 artists, together with Mr. Reinagle, 
have made remarkably good copies 
from Ruysdael, w'liose delicate hand¬ 
ling, and natural and agreeable co- 
1 louring, they have imitated with the 
I best eflbct. 

Mr. Angerstein’s beautiful picture 
' of the Nymph and Boy, by Sir Jo¬ 
shua Reynolds, has had its full as 
well as fair share of copyists: the best 
is by Mr. Faidkner, whose colour¬ 
ing and natural expression of simple 
I and graceful character do justice to 
, these merits in the original. Mr. 
' Inskipp and Mr. Child have also 
made copies, which arc in good 
I style. 

Canaletti’s View of Venice^ from 
the Earl of Carlisle’s collection, has 
I been copied by Mr* J. J. Chaloq; 
there is a peculiar vigour, pictu¬ 
resque effect, and managementof air- 
tints in the original, which the artist 
has been happy in feeling and con¬ 
veying into his copy. There are 
other copies from same picture, 
. 3 B 
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whicli <lo credit to the t&ste and skill 
of our students. 

Miss J. Hoss has made a very 
pleasing copy from Rubens’s Man 
and Hawk: the glowing tints of co¬ 
louring and spirited freedom of ex¬ 
ecution of this lady are in tone with 
the original. 

The Breeze on the Dutch Coast, 
by Vander Capella, from Lord C. 
Townshend’s collection, has also fur¬ 
nished a pleasing specimen of Mr. 
Watts’s pencil. 

Wilson’s beautiful View in Italy 
has also been faithfully copied by 
Mr. Watts, as well as by Mr. Child 
and Mr. Wilson. The original is 
one of the best of Wilson’s land¬ 
scapes for mellowness of tints, cool 
and transparent delineation of w'ater, 
and that rich and warm glow of an 
Italian climate for which Claude ac¬ 
quired so deserved a celebrity. It 
was in the lustre of his coloming and 


the fertility of his genius that poor 
Wilson alone resembled Claude; their 
fate and patronage were widely dif¬ 
ferent. 

There are many other pleasing co¬ 
pies in the British Gallery; but we 
have agaiii to notice the want of a 
catalogue, an indispensable conveni¬ 
ence at any exhibition, private or 
public, and witliout which it is diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to particu¬ 
larize individual works. Perhaps there 
are objections, as is often the case, 
from timse individuals themselves, to 
the record of tlteir names with their 
copies, at a private view wliei*e ad¬ 
mission is only obtained through 
courtesy. If they who are most in¬ 
terested entertain such an opinion, 
it would be unreasonable to require 
the directors to interfere in the mat¬ 
ter. The inconvenience, however, 
prevents the detail of many pleasing- 
sketches. 


TAPESTRY OF THE CARTOONS. 


Mu. Buli.ock is now exhibiting 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the 
superb set of the arras, or tapestry, 
for which Raphael’s Cartoons were 
originally the designs. 

There were two sets of this ta¬ 
pestry made at Brussels for Pope 
Leo X. from the Cartoons: one set, 
that which is now exhibiting "at Mr. 
Bullock’s, w'as presented by the pope 
to King Henry VIII. who hung it 
up to embellish the Banqueting- 
House at Whitel^all. It afterwards 
adorned the palace during the suc¬ 
cessive reigns of Edward VI; Mary, 
Elizabeth, James and Charles I.; 
and during die usurpation wa^ sold, 
among the other magnificent-works 
of art which the munificence of 
Charles hlad collected, to Alonzo de 


Cardanas, the Spanish ambassador, 
from whom it devolved to the Duke 
of Alva, and eventually fell into the 
hands of the present possessor, who 
is a foreigner. 

The lovers of the fine arts are 
aware, that only seven of the Car¬ 
toons have been preserved to attest 
to future ages the genius of Raphael, 
These England has been fortunate 
enough to preserve in her royal 
collection; but they have suffered 
much in the course of time from ac¬ 
cident, and the decay of the ftail 
material of which they arc composed. 
This series of tapestry on the 
contruryj been well preserved, and 
consists'of nine’pieces, ■ each 14»'feet 
in height, and near HO jn length, 
measuring altogether in lengtli above 
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170 feet. The subjects are: i 

I. 'flic Preaching of St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas at Lystra. 

St. Peter curing the lame Man at, 
the Gate of the Temple. 

3. St. Paul and Elyinas before Ser¬ 
gius Paulus. 

•i. Christ delivering the Keys to St. 
Peter. 

5. St. Peter punishing the Perjury of 
Ananias. 

(>. St. Paul preaching at Athens. 

7. The miraculous Draught of Fishes. i 

8. The Conversion of St. Paul. | 

J). The Stoning of St. Stephen, | 

This superb series of tapestry I 

represents the origin, sanction, eco¬ 
nomy, and progress of the Christian 
religion; and a great critic has truly 
observed, that in whatever light we 
consider their invention, as parts of; 
one whole relative to each other, or ! 
inilependent each .of the res^, and as j 
single subjects, tliere can ^*arcely | 
he named a beauty or a mystery of 
which the Cartoons furnish not an 
instance or a clue. The same critic 
justly adds, that with Raphael form ^ 
was only a vehicle of chuii.'rter or 
pathos, and to thoso he adapted it 
in a mode and with a truth which 
leave^liatleinpts at emendation hope¬ 
less. 


Considering die lapse of three c^* 
turies since the monu&cture of this 
tapestry, it is extraordinary that it 
should remain in such a good state 
of preservation: that the colouring 
is, in some respects, impaired is evi¬ 
dent; the copper, as employed in the 
dye of some of the dark colours, 
having partially corroded the tex¬ 
ture; the flesh-colours have also fa¬ 
ded in some of the compartments. 

There is now an opportunity af¬ 
forded of comparing tlie tapestry 
with the designs in the Cartoons, 
and we rejoice to find that so much 
still remains to perpetuate the ge¬ 
nius of so illustrious an artist. 

The other set of tapestries is tliat 
exposed to public view at the Vati¬ 
can on the great feast of Corpus 
Cfirisii, which narrowly escaped (but 
not without considerable injury) from 
the rapacity of the French soldiers, 
: who removed it from Romo in the 
’ year 1798, It is said to have been 
, rescued by the late pope from the 
. bands of a Jew in Paris, \vho had 
I already in part burnt two of the pieces, 
I for the purpose of extracting the 
I gold and silver contained in the tex¬ 
ture. 


THE COSMORAMA. 


The recent change of subjects at 
tlie Costnorama (No. 209, Regent- 
street,) has attracted our attention; 
and as the novelty of this agreeable 
species of optical exhibition wears 
off, its intrinsic merit becomes more 
firmly fixed upon the mind. When 
We cease to wonder at the application 
, of science to art, and the combined 
tbajt results, we succeed ia-de- 
. living a.permanent pleasure from the 
kiiowled^e we have acquired of th^ 


simple principles upon which our ad¬ 
miration is founded, and tlie rational 
study into which w^o have been im¬ 
perceptibly led. The sense which 
the proprietors doubtless entertain 
of the public palronagc will speedi¬ 
ly lead them, we trust, to fresh ef¬ 
forts for the better encouragement 
(within their sphere at least) of Bri¬ 
tish art, and secure for this establish¬ 
ment a series of views, drawn and 
coloured by artists of acknowledged 
8 B 2 
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merit. Many of the views at pre- . 
sent at tlie Coamorama are certainly 
veiy well painted. The general 
Vievj of Rome^ and the rich and di¬ 
versified scenery of the River Ta- i 
gufty are beautiful. The same merit, 
but not in an equal degree, is to be 
found interspersed jn many of the 
Views in Asia and AfricUy and parts 
of the Swiss Scenery partake of the 
same praise. 

There are in the present Exhibi¬ 
tion fourteen well selected and diver¬ 
sified views, comprising architec • 
tural, landscape, and marine scenery,! 
some parts of which are associated ^ 


with our sublimcst historical recol¬ 
lections. These Exhibitions are at 
once calculated to delight and in¬ 
terest all classes; and as, unlike in 
some respects the old style of pano¬ 
ramic painting, they admit, indeed 
require, minute perfection in the art¬ 
ist’s execution, no expense ought to 
be spared in preserving the patron¬ 
age so meritoriously acquired, by suc¬ 
cessively presenting the public, who 
are daily becoming more enlightcnetl 
upon the subject of the fine arts, 
with views in a corresponding style 
of graphic merit. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PORTRAITS. 


This eminent jwet, wliatever he 
maybe among our novelists, is not tlic 
great unknown among our artists; for 
all of them who travel into Scotland, 
and of late they have been many, 
speedily become welcome guests at 
Abbotsford. The late Mr, Raeburn 
was a constant guest, so is Mr. Al¬ 
lan, and Mr. Wilkie is also a cordial 
visitor; but it may be said, these are 
Scotch artists, and the poet is a Ca¬ 
ledonian. We must be more liberal 
to the hospitality of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose genius is untainted with 
nationality, in an improper sense; for 
he has lately received and kindly en¬ 
tertained three of our young stu¬ 
dents, who sought the Highlands for 
professional study, Messrs. Newton, 
Leslie, and Landseer: of course, in 
the visit the portrait of the host was 
the flattering eifiployment of the 
young guests; and, as a consequence, 
we have Sir Walter thrice repeated 
upon canvas. In an account which 
we have read of these portraits, it is 
said, that the three poitraits dijOTer 
\n some respects from each other, but 


they are all considered very like the 
original. There is nothing of an 
elevated character about the head of 
Sir Walter; the predominant expres¬ 
sion is shrewdness, we had almost 
said cunning.” This we must say is 
a very odd remark; for we do hap¬ 
pen to know that there is a very re¬ 
markable character in the external 
conformation of our great poet’s head, 
the crown of which (the corona fron* 
tis) is remarkable for its helgl^t and 
peculiar conical shape; a peculiarity 
ctjually striking in the genuine pic¬ 
tures of Shakspeare, and observable 
in Mr, Chantrey's capital bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, which was exhibited 
a year or two ago in the Royal Aca¬ 
demy. We do not purpose to enter 
into the spirit of craniology, but to 
state a fact now for the first time 
brought into dispute between the 
sculptoir and the painter. The ac¬ 
count to which we refer goes on to 
state, that in Mr. Leslie*s picture, 
Scott is represented sitting in a chair* 
holding in hk right hand a s^k* 
which, on account of his lameness* is 
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liis inseparable companion. The hair land, for having conferred upon her 
and the marks of approaching bald- the milder lustre of their artists* fame, 
ness are well depicted. Mr. Leslie from the time of the late Mr. West 
has reverted to the practice which to the present day. The account of 
once generally prevailed, of painting the portraits further describes, that 
the arms of the sitter in a corner of “ Messrs. Newton and Landseer 
the picture. The colours of the arms have painted Sir Walter in his libra- 
in tlie present instance are very qui- ry. The dress is the same in all tlie 
et, and the object does not appear pictures; namely, a green coat, yel- 
aniiss. Tlie motto is ‘ Wat li tteeV *’ low waistcoat, light trowsers, and a 
This is a bold attempt of Mr. Les- black neckcloth. Messrs. Newton 
lie, himself an American, to shew an and Landseer have added a leathern 
aristocratic attachment to Uie old belt, attached to which Sir Walter 
forms of heraldry; and wc hope his ; carries a hammer and a small hatch- 
fell()w-ct>untryinen will excuse tlie in- ct, which he uses very frequently in 
novation in an artist who is calculat- pruning the trees on his estate, an 
ed to add to their claims upon Eng- occupation of which he is very fond.’* 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

EVKNiNG DRKSS. and ambcr colour. Necklace, car- 

Golu-colouii striped gossamer rings, and bracelets of topaz and 
dress; the corA'age cut straight, and ra- turquoise: the car-ring.s large, and 
therhigh; the upper part full, and or- of the Chinese bell-sliape. French 
namented with narrow gold-colour sa- trimmed white kid gloves and white 
tin rouleaus: a trimming of bouffantH^ satin shoes. 

separated by turban folds, rises from - 

the w'aist and forms a stomacher j morning dkkss. 

front; it extends over the shoulder, Demi - blouse dress of rainbow- 
and meets behind. The sleeve i.s shaded gros de Naples; the waist 
short and full, and has a row of sa- long, and the corsage full and 
tin leaves emanating from the band, straiglit, and the stripes placed per- 
and spreading half way: the point pendicularly. The sleeves are of 
of each leaf is fastened to a small j the gigot de monton shape; the up- 
corded satin band, and attached to per part being very large, and small 
the shoulder. Two rows of very towards the wrist, where a fulness is 
hill bouffants^ fastened to the dress i introduced and arranged by three 
by gold-colour satin turban folds, or- j flat bands, neatly corded with satin 
nament the bottom of the skirt. Dress j edges: at the bottom of the skirt 
bat of eripe lisse; the brim circular, are four wadded rouleaus of the 
with one puffing above and another same material as the dress, headed-* 
beneath the edge. Round crown, with narrow satin rouleaus and a 
ornamented with shaded satin rib- broad wadded hem beneath. Lace 

I ^ 

bon and ostrich feathers of white I or worked inuilin frills, pelerines, or 
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0T:NK!IAL onSKUVATIONS ON I'ASmoN AND DUKSS. 


coU'ereitcSf are usually worn with 
high silk dresses: this in the print is 
a richly worked Vandyke muslin pe¬ 
lerine, formed of two rows with long 
embroidered ends crossing over the 
bust, and confined by. the ceintnre, 
which is of gros de Naples edged 
with corded satin. - The hair is 
dressed in large curls. Pale yellow 
gloves and shoes. Reticule of pon¬ 
ceau velvet, with gold chain, clasp, 
and ornaments. 


child's dkkss. 

A short German frock-coat of su¬ 
perfine bottle-green cloth, with three 
rows of gilt buttons in front, and 
braided round the bottom of tlie 
skirt with a little tasteful ornament ^ 
on each side. Nankeen vest, and j 
trowsers trimmed at the ancles: j 
worked Spanish collar, or fluted 
cambric frill. 


GENERAL ODSt.KVATlONS ON FASHION | 
AND DRESS. 

I 

Promenade dress has assumed a 
decided wintry appearance : wadded j 
pelisses of dark-coloured silks or 
fine cloth, and mantles of the same 
materials, are now universally adopt¬ 
ed, If the envelope is a maotle, a 
high gown is generally w'orn with it: 
black silk is much in favour for these 
dresses. Velvet bonnets begin to be 
worn; black satin ones are in estima¬ 
tion; but rose-coloured bonnets are 
still in favour, as are also bonnets 
of the same colour as the dress or 
mantle. A good many walking bon¬ 
nets are trimmed only with the ma¬ 
terial of which they arc composed; 
otiiers are ornamented with feathers; 
but flowers are seldom seen on bon¬ 
nets, except in carriages, or in the 
public promenades. 

Wadded silk mantles, with large 


velvet capes and velvet trimmings, 
are coming much into favour in car¬ 
riage dress. One of these, which 
struck us as peculiarly elegant, w'ds 
composed of ruby-coloured levan- 
tine: the capo was cut round in scol¬ 
lops, which were finished at the edge 
by a triple satin cord; the J)and of 
velvet that formed the trimming was 
j also scolloped and corded. Higlt 
! square collar, fastened at the throat 
by a gold clasp. 

We have noticed also a mantle of 
dark green levantine trimmed with 
light green velvet; the ti-imming was 
a wreatli of oak-leaves. Velvet is 
likewise in much estimation for car¬ 
riage pelisse trimmings. We have 
seen some of them cut in j>oints, and 
these were finished round the edge 
by a narrow plaited satin band; others 
were notched at the ii])per edge like 
I tlie teeth of a saw. Plain bands of 
j velvet, liuished by satin cordiugs at 
■ the edge, arc also in fa^(>ur; as are 
j likewise broad bands of ermine, sa- 
1 ble, &c. &c. 

j * 

Carriage Ijonnets arc composed 
of velvet, velours-qmigle, velours^ 
broche, satin, and gros de Najtles^ 
The trimmings of some consist of an 
intermixture of the same material, or 
of satin with winter flowers; others 
are adorned witli ostrich featliers; 
and some have short marabouts ar¬ 
ranged in a very full tuft on one side 
of the crown. 

The .crowns of bonnets are higher 
than last month; those of a circular 
form are most in favour; brims have 
likewise increased in size. Curtain- 
veils of fine blond are attached to 
the edges of some; others have a 
single rouleau put near the edge; 
and many are finished, in the French 
style, by a ruche of different colours* 
! Shaded ribbons continue in £svour« 
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Collereltes seem to have coin- 
]>)etely superseded frilU; those of the 
))cierine form are most in favour. 
English twilled cacheinire, merino, 
poplin, levantine, and lutestring, are 
all in requisition for morning and 
half dress. The bodies of manv 
gowns are still made en blouse; hut j| 
a new style has just been introduced, 
which we think likely to supersede 
it. The corsage^ made nearly but 
not quite up to the throat, fits the 
shape at top, but has a little fulness 
over the bosom and in the back, 
which is drawn into a band at the 
bottom of the waist. The sleeve, 
moderately wide, is confined at the 
wrist by a plain band, above which 
are placed two others in a bias di¬ 
rection. The trimming of morning 
or iialf-drcss gowns does not aflord 
much variety: bias tucks corded at 
each edge continue in favour; rou¬ 
leaus disposed in waves are also in 
request. We have seen some dresses 
finished by a single broad fiounce 
disposed in drapery, scolloped at the 
edges, and headed by a wreath of 
coqntlles. 

Black and white lace over coloured | 
satins, plain and worked bareges ,! 
tulle, and white satin, arc all worn in j 
full dress. Blond lace is much used I 


for trimmings; there are either one 
or two falls, headed by rouleaus of 
white or coloured satin, covered with 
blond net laid on full. Trimmings 
composed of tulle, richly embroi¬ 
dered in gold or silver, are also 
much in favour. When a gown is 
trimmed in this manner, the ceinfure, 
bust, and sleeves are ornamented to 
correspond. 

The hair is dressed moderately 
liigh behind, and disposed differently 
upon the temples, according to the 
fancy of the wearer: some ladies 
have it dressed in a full tuft of small 
curls; and others wear it in boneless 
it is not so mucli parted as last month 
on the forehead. Wliere the head¬ 
dress is en c/tevctiJCf the hind hair is 
sometimes brought in three bows to 
the right side. Ilalf-wrcaths or di¬ 
adems of «inter flowers arc much in 
favour, and are frequently worn with 
ornamental cojnbs. Tociues, tur¬ 
bans, and dress hats of gold and 
silver gauze, are in great requisition. 
The former are frequently worn with¬ 
out ornament; the latter arc adorned 
either with marabouts or ostrich 
feathers. 

Tashionablc colours are, ruby of 
different shades, violet, green, gold 
colour, dark slate, and fiiwn colour. 


FllENCIl FEMALE FASIlipNS. 


Pari% Nov. 18. 

My dear Sophia, 

ALTnoiiGH the mourning for 
the late king still continues to be 
adopted by all fashionable people, it | 
is no longer confined to the materials 
ordered for the court; black silk 
being now nearly as much in favour 
for walking and dinner dreSs as me- 
rinO‘ and other woollen stufis; and 
plain black satin and black crape are 


t much worn in evening costume. There 
; ai*e even some belles vvlio, thinking 
more of what suits their complexion 
than of the riguettr de deuil, appear 
ingi’cy; and other/, anticipating what 
is to take ]»Iace some time hence, 
are seen in white; but these excep¬ 
tions are not numerous. Bonnets 
arc always either black or white. 
The ground of shawls is also^ black 
or white; but the former is most in 
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estimation. Shoes and stockings are - 
always black. Gloves are either j 
black or white. 

Gowns made in tlie pelisse style 
are much worn in walking dress; 
the trimming consists of ruches dis¬ 
posed in waves, bias tucks arranged 
in festoons, or wreaths of satin fo¬ 
liage; the last is at present the most 
in favour. Wliatever the trimming 
consists of, a row of it always goes 
up the front on each side; the space 
between the rows is very wide at tin; 
bottom, but they nearly meet at the 
waist, from whence the trimming ex¬ 
pands on each side of the bust. The 
long sleeve is en gigot, but not so 
unbecomingly wide they have been 
worn, and the upper part of it is 
formed into an epaulette by an inter¬ 
mixture of the trimming. This is I 
the newest style of out-door costume, ' 
Blouses^ ridingoies, and robes d, la 
vieigc are also worn, but have no¬ 
thing novel in their form. 

Bonnets are of satin or watered 
gros de Najdes covered with crape, 
and plain gros de Naples or velvet 
ornamented with crape and feathers. 
Marabouts and ostrich feathers are 
both in favour. Satin flowers are 
also much used. The crowns of 
bonnets are of a moderate size, but 
the brim has increased very much in 
breadth; it is very wide at the sides, 
and rather long at the ears. Some 
bonnets have the brim cut almost in 
the form of a heart. The crowns 
of bonnets have the material dif¬ 
ferently disposed: on some it is plait¬ 
ed all round; on others fluted or dis¬ 
posed in puffs; but generally speak¬ 
ing, it is laid plain on the brim. 

Half-dress gowns are very becom- 
'bigly made; they are cut low, but 
are finished round tiie bust by a 
tucker either in black or white crape, 


which draws up round the bust in a 
manner at once delicate and becom¬ 
ing. Waists still continue long. The 
trimming for bariges dresses is of 
the same material; but for silk it is 
a mixture of silk and crape, aud is 
eitlier a honillotmie of the latter, ar¬ 
ranged a la colonne by rouleaus of 
the former, or bouffants attached to 
each other by coquilles. Sleeves of 
silk dresses are made very short and 
full. Bareges dresses have mostly 
long full sleeves, confined in five or 
six places below the elbow by bands. 
The black silk slips worn witli 
barPges aud other transparent gowns 
are always made with short sleeves 
and low bodies: a rich embroidery, 
which ornaments the bosom of the 
chemise^ rises about an inch above 
the body uf the slip; and the sleeves 
of tlie ehemisey also embroidered, 
descend as much below those of the 
slip. 

The bodies of full-dress gowns 
are very much ornamented with beads 
of acier bronze, or jet. The bodies 
of crape gowns are adorned in front 
with drapery-folds disposed across 
the bust, ratiier high on each breast, 
and sloping in the middle. Black 
satin dresses have the front of the 
I bust ornamented with four or five 
•rows of reversed plaits. The trim- 
iniiig of crape dresses is houillonnee, 
intermixed with jet or acier bronzi 
beads. Satin dresses are trimmed 
with wreaths of foliage in crape or 
with crape shells. If the sleeves are 
short, they correspond with the trim¬ 
ming; if long, they are ornamented 
with bead bracelets. The ceitdnre 
is either a net-work of acier brontti^ 
with an elegantly wrought buckle of 
the same material, or a net-work of 
hard silk, to resemble hair, with a 
jet buckle. 
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INTI LLIGKNCM, LlTKUAUY, Sl'U’.XTIFK*, iS:c. 


« Toqtifft are in great &vour in full 
dress; some are mounted upon a 
band orniunented with beads, and in 
general they are exceedingly wide 
round the upper part: they are of 


black or white< crape* Black silk, 
net gloves are as muck in favour as 
w^kite leather in fuU dress. Shoes 
are always of black silk. Adieu! Ever 
your , Evdocia* 



INTELLIGENCE, LITERAIIY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


A N£w volume of the lV4trld in Mi- 
niutttrG, containing a Description of tlie 
Manners, Customs, &c. of the People 
of TkibGt and tht pGninsnla of India be¬ 
yond the Gan^ts^ illustrated by twelve 
coloured engravings of costumes, is just 
ready for publication. 

Such is the popularity of the Forget 
Me Not^ as an elegant Christmas and 
New-Year’s Gift, that though an edition 
of several thousand was printed for the 
present year, the proprietor is preparing 
another large impression, to meet the ex¬ 
traordinary demand. 

On the 1st day of January, 1825, will 
be published, the hrst number of a new 
monthly work, entitled the Botanic Gur~ 
den, or Magazine of hardy Flower- 
Plants, cultivated in Great Britain ; con¬ 
taining four coloured figures, with de¬ 
scriptions and notices of many physiolo¬ 
gical phenomena observed in this beau¬ 
tiful part of the creation, by B. Maund. 
The size of this work will be foolscap 
and post 4to. 

In the course of December will be 
published, in one neat volume duodeci¬ 
mo, with an engraving after a design by 
Corbould, Odd Moments^ or Time be¬ 
guiled. 

The Lave^Leiters qf Mary Stueen qf 
Scots to the Sari qf Boikwell^ widi the 
Love-Bonnftfl and Marriage-Contracts 
(being the long-missing onginals from 
the gilt casket), explain^ by state pa¬ 
pers imd wridng 9 of many historians, 
i^^ formmg a complete history of the 
origin of the woes of the Scottish qiieen, 

VoL IV. No. XXIV. I! 


collated by Hugh Campbell, illustrator 
j of Ossian’s Poems, are at press, 
i Preparing for publication, Ptetmesque 
! F/Vu;5 of the principal Monuments In the 
' Cemettty of Pere la Chaise^ near Paris; 
also a correct view of the Paraclete, 
erected by Abelard, from drawings by 
Mr. J. T. Serres, and accompanied witli 
concise descriptive notices. 

In a discourse lately delivered to the 
American Philosophical Society at the 
University of Philadelphia, by Mr. C. 
J. Ingersoll, lie gives some curious par¬ 
ticulars relative to the book-trade of 
the United States. Our Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews are regularly repub¬ 
lished there, of each pf which about 
4000 copies are sold. The New Month¬ 
ly Magazine is also reprinted. Since the 
appearance of Stewart’s Philosophy, 
thirty years ago, eight editions, comprise 
ing 7500 copies, have been printed in 
America A capital of 500,000 dollars 
was invested in an edition of Rees’s Cy¬ 
clopaedia. Of a lighter kind of reading, 
nearly 20,000 copies of the Waverley 
novels, comprising 500,000 volumes, 
have issued 1‘rom the American press in 
the last nine years. Five hundred dol- 
lars were paid by an enterprising book¬ 
seller for a single copy of one of diese 
novels, for the purpose of republication. 
Four thousand copies of a late American 
novel were disposed of immediately,on 
its appearance. There are more than 
two hundred waggons which travel 
through the country loaded with be^s 
for sale. Many b!ogra{ducali|CC 0 unts of 
$ C 
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distinguished Americans arc thus distri¬ 
buted. Fifty thousand copies of Weem’s 
]^i& Qf Washington have been published, 


and mostly circulated in this way through¬ 
out the interior. 




TO IMAGINATION. 

By J. M. Lacey. 

Imagination! ever-varying; pow*r! 

Receive the tribute of a thoughtful mind ; 

Thou, who canstadd to horror’s awful hour, 
Or make thy vot’ry pleasing moments find. 

When anguish bids the nightly mourner 
weep, 

’Tis thine to shew to Sorrow’s streaming 
eye 

The seaman, storm-driv’n onthesurgy deep. 
Whilst Fancy hears his last sad shipwreck’d I 
cry; j 

I 

Or at dull midnight’s gloom, when silence ' 
reigns, ! 

Should Superstition seek some lonely way, | 

*Ti8 thine with fancied forms to hll the plains, 
As timid Fear assumes her harrowing sway: 

To bill distemper’d vision give to view, 

By the pale moonbeam’s faint uncertain 
light, 

The spectral group, the goblin’s ghastly 
crew, 

Or elfin forms that haunt the noon of 
night:” 

Or to Ambition’s restless mind you give. 

In thought, each good that robs his soul 
of rest; 

Each hop’d-for honour you can bid to live, 
Whilst fancied greatness fills his swelling 
bicast. 

To him who loves, in day-dreams bright 
and fair, 

You picture beauty deck’d with loveliest 
smile ; 

' Wbisp’ring, you bid him spurn each pensive 
care, 

Aud Utus hip heavy ^ours with bliss be¬ 
guile. 

But most to him, blest impulse! art thou 
dear, 

^Who sooths his sorrows with the tender 
line 

That consecrates sweet Friendship’s hallow’d 

' bier; 

Whilst RecoUection tails him to repine. 


To Poesy’s pure train thou dost belong; 
Whether to woe they pour the plaintive 
strain, 

Or raise to joy the heart-inspiring soug. 

Or tenderly to love’s soft god complain: 

Whether to heav’n they waft the choral 
theme, 

Or give to valour’s son the song of praise, 
All own imagination’s warming beam, 
Whose pow’r it is that forms their varied 
lays. 

Still deign on me to shed thy fervid ray. 

On me, the humblest of the tuneful train; 
Still prompt my pen the debt of truth to pay. 
Nor raise one thought to give fair Virtue 
pain. 


ON SEEING A SINGLE WILD FLOWER 
GROWING IN A DESOLATE SPOT. 

Fair Flower, I muse to see thee here, 

So desolate, yet so bright; 

For round thee but wild weeds appear, 

And many a barren height: 

But heedless art thou blooming on. 

With fairy form and hue ; 

Thy meek eye rais’d to greet the sun. 

Or clos’d beneath the dew. 

And see upon the mighty sky 
Yon single cloud of snow, 

That seems a lonely flower on high, 

As thou on earth below: 

And towards it hath the lark gone up, 
With songs no power can stay; 

His wings have brush'd thy dewy cup. 
And sparkle ou tiieir way. 

Oh! that man’s soul could gladsome be 
As yc are, blessed things; 

Or but a constant quiet see 
On all life’s troubled springs! 

It will not be! it will not be! 

’Tis Reason dreads to-morrow; 

And only dreamless things like ye 
May live and fear no sorrow. ’ • 

X. X. 

JvNc 16^ 1823. 

^ A 
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Abel, J. review of Iiis** La Sperunzu|*’d2 I 
^Alcove window-cuitains, description of, 60 
Allan the Lion, le^^cnd respecting, H), 68 
Alps, the horn of the, 49 
American Indian, humanity and delicacy of i 
one, 296 

Am^tse-mcuil pour Icit Dame$ reviewed, 300 
Anachronism, singular, 46 
Anecdotes, &c. historical, literary, and per* { 
sonal, 47, 167, 170,223. 238, 296, 309.347 
Anson, commodore, remarkable cascade 
found by, 51 

Arts, distribution of the rewards of the so¬ 
ciety of, 36 
Arts, fine, .55, 119, 244 
Asiatic Islands, See announced, 121 

B. 

Balfour, sir J. his Historical Works an¬ 
nounced, 306 

Ballad, 124 I 

Banister, H J. review of his Scales in all | 
the Major and Minor Kcys,302~hisTwclvc 
Airs from Haydn's Works, ib. 

Bar, the, announced, 306 
Bark, W. review of his Air of Housscau’s , 
Dream, 178 

Battuecas, llcbridoan, legend respecting, 339 
Bedford, duke of, view of his seat, 247 { 

Belfrage, Rev. H. his Guide to the Lord’s 
Table announced, 122 
Bengal, descrip. of the Sicre OnllyPass in, 346 
Bird, Mr. his Poetical Memoirs, &c. an- ; 
nounced, 306 

Bochsa, N. C. review of his Arrangement of ; 
Airs in Bishop’s opera “ Clari, or the I 
Maid of Milan,” 301 i 

Bohemia, a popular talc of, 106, 1 SO, 201 j 
Bonibell, admiral, anecdote of, 173 
Book-trade of the United States, particulars | 
respecting the, 36ii i 

Bowdich, Mr. announcement of his Disco- ' 
veries of the Portuguese in Angola and 
Mozambique, 60—bis Description of Ma¬ 
deira, &c. 121 

Bowdler, T. his Gibbon’s History of the Ro¬ 
man Empire announced, 121 
British Institution, exhibition of, 55, 355 [ 

Buchanan, Mr. his Memoirs of Painting an- | 
nounced, 245 

■ ^ . T. his Illustrations of Acoustic ^ 

Surgery announced, 183 i 

Bullock, Mr. extract from his Six Months 
in Mexico, 241—bis exhibition of the Ta¬ 
pestry of the Cartoons, 356 
Buonaparte, anecdote of, 170 
Byron, lord, lines on the death of, 124 

C. 

Campbell, Hugh, his T/Ove-Lctters of Mary } 
QueeAof Scots, &e announced, 363 { 


Carey, Mrs. J. her Lasting Impreuioiis an* 
nounced, 183 

Cascade, notice respecting -b remarkallle 
one, 51 

Chair, table, and footstool, description of,^4' 
('hairs, dci.ign^41)r, 305 
Cbamouni, Picturesque Tour in, announced, 
184 

Charity, the sister of, a talc, 227, 264 
Charlotte, princess, lines by, 184 
Chemical Society in London, formation of, 
246 

Cheesemonger, the honest, 66 
Child’s dress, 360 
China, emperor of, anecdote of, 50 
(3oak, my old, 89 

Cochrane, captain C. his Twenty Months in 
Colombia aiiuuuiiced, 245 
Compensation, the, a tale, 278 
Complaints of a Maiden Lady, 173 
Confessions of a Rambler, 86, 163, 192,287 
Consumers and producers, 276 
Cosinorama, the, 357 
Costumes of the Mexicans, 241 
Conntry-scttls, viewsof, 1, 6^1, 195, 185, 947, 
307 

Courtship, Indian, 230 
Cousin Mary, a tale, 72 
Cox and Co.’s Collection of foreign Marches 
reviewed, 300 

Cresy and Taylor, Messrs, their Views at 
Pisa announced, 184 

Cruikshank, G.his Illustrations of Der Prey- 
schiitz announced, 183 
Curious mistake, 171 

Custom, singular, of the middle ages, 241 
Czerny, C. review of his Impromptus, 52 
-—, J. review of his Variations on Ros¬ 
sini's ” Ah se e ver di quel ch*io tento'* 
301 

D. 

D’Aguesscaii, cbancollor, anecdote of, 239 
Dainty dishes, 348 

Dallas, H. C. his Account of the early Youth 
of Lord Byron announced, 61—stopped 
by an injunction, 121 
Davis, Mary, a true story, 43 
Dawson, Jemmy, anecdote of, 49 
Defence of widows, 83 
Dictionary of Musicians reviewed, 297 
Diet, remarkable ejects of a change in, 51 
Dinner-party, a Spanish-American, 234^ ^ . 
Diorama, notice respecting, 184—its* exbi-* 
hitiun, 244 

Dog, anecdotes of the, 223, 309 ^ 

Drake, sir F. anecdotes of, 157 
■ , sir T. T. F. E. bart. views of bis 

scat, 307 , „ 

Ducts, anecdote of, 170 







36 & 

IHpuify Mr. Journal of hU Residenco in 
Ashantee announced. 60 

E. 

Earthquake, extraordinary effects of one in 
Scotland, 335 

Eavestaff, W. review of his “ La Solitude,** 
H4-^his ** Ah I why display those charms, 
fair maid,** ib, v 

Euterpe, a Collection of Polonaises and 
Waltzes, reviewed, 352 
Excursion through the United States and 
Canada announced, 61 
Exhibitions—the Hritiah Institution, 55, 355, 
—the Diorama, 184,244—Tapestiy of the 
Cartoons, 356—the Cosmorama, 357 
Eye, human, effect of it on animals, 347 

F. 

Facts and fictions, 13, 168, 223, 202 
Fashion and dress, general observations on, 
57. 116,180. 304,360 

Fashions for ladies, 56,115, 170,243,303,359 
Fashions, French female, 58, 118, 181, 361 I 
Fine arts, 55, 119, 244, 355 
Fish concert, 253 
Flamstead-House, view of, 186 
Flower, wild, lines on a, 364 
Footstool, table, and chair, description of, 
2i4 

Forget Me Not, 62—for 1825 announced, 245 
—extract from, 332—notice respecting, 363 
Forrest, lieut ^colonel, his Picturesque Tour 
of the Ganges and Jumna announced, 245, 
305 

Forster, captain L. a remarkable instance 
of popular superstition in Germany re> 
lated by him, 131 

Foscolo, U. his Ancient Italian Poets an¬ 
nounced, 306 
Fouch^, anecdote of, 47 
France, Views of tl»e North Coast of, an¬ 
nounced, 184 

Frederick the Great, anecdote of, 173 
French female fashions, 58, 118, 181, 361 
Fridcrici, Mr. notice respecting his organon 
panharmonicon, 61 

Furniture, fashionable, description of, 60, 
183, 244, 305 

O. 

Gaelic relics, 19,68, 339 
Galt, Mr. his Rotfaelan announced, 121 
Garrick, Mrs. view of her seat, 63 
Germany, remarkable instance of supersti¬ 
tion in, 131 ' 

Ghost, was it a ? 97 ^ 

Giants of the Sharka valley, 106, 1^, 201 
Glimpse of Spain in 1824, 159, 195 
pravc of the suicide, a tale, 332 
Green, J. review ofhis Domestic Concert, 852 
. H. 

H>11, captain, extract from his Journal 
written on the Coasts of Chili, &c. 234 
Hameln, the ratcatcher of, 383 


Hamilton, Mr on Duelling announced, 61 
Hampton-House, view of, 63 
Hands and rings, 233 » 

Harding and Wcstail, Messrs, their Litho¬ 
graphic Prints of Scenery in Egypt and , 
Nubia announced, 61 

Hawkins, Miss M. L. Memoirs, Anecdotes, 
&c. by her, announced, 60 
Heaths, paitinilars respecting, 348 
Hebridean Battuecas, legend respecting, 339 
Hebrides, superstitions of the, 148 
Herbert, G. B. review of ** The voice of a 
stranger,’* 354 

Hoare, sir R. C. bart. bb Modern History of 
Wiltsliirc announced, 122 
Hodgson, S review of his Blue Bells, 179 

-, Mr. on the treatment of slaves in 

the United States, 239 
Hodsoll, Mr. review of his Collection of 
Ducts, 55 

Holbein, anecdote of, 48 
Holder, J W. review of his Swiss Air, 54 
Holst, G. reviewof bis Arrangement of We¬ 
ber's Overture to Der Freyschutz, 352 
Honest cheesemonger, 66 
Horn of the Alps, 49 

Humanity and delicacy of an American In¬ 
dian, 206 

Hummel, T. N. review of his Six Pieces, 177 

I. 

Imagination, to, 364 
Improvisntricc, extracts from the, 122 
India, map of, announced, 306 
Indian courtship, 239 

Intelligence, literary and scientiric, 60, 121, 
18:1, 24.5, 305, 363 

Italy, sketches of character, &c. in the 
country towns of, 25, 02,126, 218 
IwanOM’itseli, Fedor, account of, 170 

J. 

Jack tar.*:, 327 

Janson, J. tradition respecting the ratcatcher 
of Hameln, related by him, 283 
Jefferson, Walter, a tale, 168,223, 292 

K. 

Kelly, T. W. extract from bis ** Myrtle- 
Leaves,” 184 

Kemble, Mr. monument to be erected to Ids 
memory, 122 
King, the rival of a, 339 
Kitchiner, Dr. extract from bis Economy 
of the Eyes, 48 

Kreysig, Dr. on artificial mineral waters, 40 

L. 

Lacey, J. M. sonnet by, 61—his defence of 
widows, 83—the tomb of Laure, 246—to 
imagination, 364 

Ladies, London fashions for, 56, 115, 179, 
243, 303, 359 

—, general observations on fashions 
for, 57,116,180, 304,360 
■ i i ", French fashions for, 5^ 118, rai,36l 
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Lake» 'E. his Jounial of the Sieges of the 
Madras Army announced, 123 
1^11^, anecdote of, 297 
La Trappe, abbey oF, account of, 283 
l^ura, the tomb of, 246 
Lillyorop, S. review of his ** Faint and wea« 
rtly,’* Il4*hi8 Arrangement of Kosstai’s 
March “ La i^onna del LagOy*' 354—his 
“ The Castilian Maid,’* ib. 

Lines to lady Janet B—, 246 
Loiterer, the, 16,133, 260 
London fashions for iadies, 56, 115, 179, 243, 
303, 359 

Loudon, J. C. his Encyclopssdia of Agricul¬ 
ture announced, 60 
Lover’s day, a talc, 188 
Lowry, Mr. W. biographical account of, 119 

M. 

Maccullocb, Dr. his the Highlands and Wes¬ 
tern Isles of Scottasd announced, 60 
M*Dtarinid,J.his Scrap-Book announced, 122 
Maiden lady, the complaints of a, 173 
Malcolm, Mr. the Buccaneer, &c. announ¬ 
ced, 121 

Marivaux, anecdote of, 171 
Martin, Mr. extract from his Description of 
the Western Isles, 148 
Masquerade, the, a tale, 204, 255 
Mauud, B his Botanic Garden announced,363 
Maupeou, chancellor, anecdote of, 241 
Mausoleum at Trentham, view of, 5 
Mechanics’ Oracle announced, 163 
Memoirs of tlie Rose announced, 122—ex¬ 
tract from, 208 

Mexicans, costumes of the, 241 
Miller, J. his St. Baldrcd of the Bass, &c. 
announced, 245 

Mills, Mr. his History of Chivalry an¬ 
nounced, 121 

Minasi, Antonio, review of his Variations to 
an Air of Drouet*s, 302 
Mineral waters, on Dr. Struve’s artificial, 40 
Minutoli, baron, his Travels in Lybia and 
Egypt announced, 183 
Mitford, Miss, extr. from ** Our Village,” 72 
Montgomery, J. extracts from his Chimney- 
Sweeper’s Friend, &.c. 43 
Moon, roads in the, 241 | 

Moore, Mr. his Life of Lord Byron an- I 
nouRced, 121 

Morgan, lieutenant^ his Emigrant's Note- 
Book announced, 61 

MofHce, R. his O^en Glendower announced, 
121 

Musical review, 52,113, 176, 297, 319 
Musicians, Dictionary of, reviewed, 297 
My old cloak, 89 

N. 

Nature and art, 02 

New-lodge, Richmond-park, view of, 185 
Newstead-abbey, view of, 2&l«^additioDal 
particulars respecting, 344* 


sm. 

f 

Nichols, J. B..hia Acemint of the Chureke^ 
St. Katherine announced, 121 
Nixon, H. 6. review of'hit divertifnento, 178 
Noviciate, the, a tale, 5,76, 137,21(^ 26^ Sll 
Nutwell-court, view of the entraooe front of, 
307-^from the river, 309 

O. 

Observatory, Gr^uwich, view of, 186 
Odd Moments announced, 363 
Optical enigma, 48 

P. 

Paleologus, Theodoro, 829 
Palmer, Mrs. view of her villa, 126 
Paris, village sketches near, 10, 145, 257 
Parry, J H.his Cambrian Plutarch announ¬ 
ced, 306 

Perceval, G. his History of Italy announ¬ 
ced, 163 

Perez, anecdote of, 51 

Phillips, Mr. his remarks on heaths, 348 

Pig, a sporting, 50 

Piggott, Rev. 3. his Suicide and its Anti¬ 
dotes, 306 

Pirate, the, a tale, 102 

Pistrucci, Filippo, the Italian Improvisatore. 
Ill 

Pitman, Rev.J.R. his Sermons announced,306 
Plachy, W. review of his Three Marches, 33 
Pleyel, C review of his Rondo alia Polacca, 
351—his Three French Airs, ih. 

Poetry, 61, 109, 184, 246, 364 
Poland, hardships of widowhood in^ 172 
Portfolio, the, announced, 183 
Producers and consumers, 276 

R. 

Rambler, the confessions of a,' 86, 163, l-^, 
287 

Raphael's Cartoons, tapestry from them, 336 
Ratcatcher of Hameln, 283 
Rawlings, T. A. review of bis Fantasia, 33 
—his Introduction and Arrangement of 
Bishop’s ** When the wind blows,’’ 301 
Reconciliation, a tale, 154 
Hevelationsofthe Dead Alive announced, 306 
Review of music, 52, 113, 176, 297, 349 
Richings lodge, view of, 65 
Rimbault, S. F. review of his “ Oh! my 
love’ii like the red rose,” 54—his Adapta¬ 
tion of Handel’s Overture to the ** Occa¬ 
sional Oratorio,” 54 
Kings, on the early use of, 234 
Rival of a king, 339 
Hoads, lunar, discovery of, 241 
Robber, the, a tale, 13* 

Rose, its address to the ^ephyr, 62 
. ■, Memoirs of, announoed, l22Mextraei 

ft-om, 208 

Russian superstition, 30 

S. 

Sandell, E. review of hit Brighton ^Qua¬ 
drilles, 35 

Scotlandi extraordinary efTects of an earth¬ 
quake hi, 323 
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S6ott, «lr Walter, portraits of, 360 
SerreB, Mr. J. T. Monuments in the Cemetery 
of P4r« la Chaise '^rom his drawings an- 
nouBCod, 363 

Mitt A. her Letters announced, 245 
Shdrharalley, the giants of the, 106,149,201 
Sfiily and its Monuments announced, 184 
Sicre Gully Pass in Bengal^descript. of, 346 
Sidmoutb, viscount, view of his seat, 185 
Sister of Charity, a tal^ 227, 261 
Sisters of Narifie!d| a tale,.announced, 60 
Siwalil and hit eleven sons, 32 
Shelves of character, lt<& in the country 
^ Italy, 25, 92, 128, 218 

^av^i treatment of, in the United States, 239 
^Ipep, }Uiei to, 62 

Smithi Dr. J. O. his Treatise on Prisons an- 
DOUttced, 183 

. Rev. ,P. his Guide to English Compo¬ 
sition announced, 122 
SpiMipr i>i* History of Art announced, 306 
Society for tlie annihilation of time, 231 

of Arts, distribution of the rewards 

^ 36 

Mciety, chemical, formation of a, 246 
Spfa for a drawing-room, description of, 183 
Stmuet, 6V ' 

^Uth«y> capt* F. his History of the West 
ladies announced, 183 
South Sea Islands announced, 60 
3paip» a glimpse of, in 1824, 159, 195 
Spanish American dinner-party, 234 
' I ■ ■im gallantry, 51 

SUfford^ marc^uis of, view of his scat, I— ^ 
' ^ mausoleum, 5 ' 

^i^pe« colonel Im bis Actual State of 
'^wmee mnuouaGed, 306 
.SflQ^a-pUee, view of, 125 
^MTeallir^Oii hisartigcial mineral waters, 40 
^rave of the, a tale, 332 
h, 1tS|*ht'lloav^ John, view of his seat, 65 
Sumatra, the proceedings of the Agricultural 
umipuneed, 306 

Snp^rnilt1<b^'-^b itussia, 30—in Switzerland,, 
f ^O-TT^eniurlcahle instance of in Germany, 
Mm theiebt Hebrides, 148—of the 
iM^tty'of'Westphalia, 236 

Mr. bit Zoology of Mexico an- 

jmuuMt 60 

alj^Mtltion iu, 50 

Syksw, yeview of his Arrangement of 
. Bishbp*s 'A|n,‘ sweet home,” and 

detcriptlop of,344 
'I T«lbot| 'ar- oktract ihim bi* Resideuce in 

OlUMd^ a».- • 


iS; 


. Tales of Irish I ife announced, 305 
Tapestry of the Cartoons, 356 
Thibet, &c. au tounced, 363 
Tiger and the dog, anecdote of, 309 
Time, society for the annihilation of, 231—v 
value of, 239 

Timers Telescope for 1825 announced, 306 
Togrul Bey and his three sons, a talc, 22 
Tomb uf Laura, 246, 

Tragical mistake, 47 
TraveUcr*B tale, 238 

Trentham-hall, view of, 1—the mausoleum 
at, 5 

Turgot, chevalier, anecdote of, 346 

U. 

Under the rose, origin of the saying, 208 
Urania’s Mirror announced, 306 

V. 

Views of country seats, 1, 63, 125, 185, 247, 
307 

Views ill and near London announced, 121 
Village sketches near Paris, 10, 145, 257 
Vocal Anthology, review of, 115, 176 
Vysc, colonel, view of his scat, 125 

W. 

Ward, Mr his Lithographic Delineations of 
Horses aiiiiounced, 245 
Whs it a Ghost } 97 

Watson, J review of his Overture, Songs, 
See. in ** Pride shall have a Fall,’* 113 
Watt, Mr. monument to be erected to his 
memory, 122 

Weber, C. M. de, review of his Ducts, 178, 
302—his Overture to Der Freyschutz, 299 
—his admired Airs from Der Freyschutz, 
his Rondeau, 349—his Dance from the 
Opera of Silvann, 351—his ** The plain 
gold ring,” 35-1 

Westphalia, superstitions of the peasantry 
of. 236 

White, lieutenant, extracts from his Voyage 
to Cochin-China, 253, 309 
Widowhood, hardships of, iu Poland, 172 
Widows, defence of, 83 
Wild-flower, on seeing one growing in a de¬ 
solate spot, 364 

Wildmau, lieutenant-colonel, view of his 
seat, 252 

Wilson, Richard, ^ A. account of, 320 
Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, view of, 247 
Wood, J. P. his Life o^Law of Lauristoa 
announced, 121 

World in Miniature, new portions of, au- 
nounced, 60, 121, 363 

Wright, T. esq. extracts from his " Testimo¬ 
nies to the Memory of R. Wilson, esq.” 320 

Z. 

Zimmerman on Solitude announced, 306 
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A Novel. 

Bt Mas. JOANNA CAREY, 
la the Press: 

tllostrations of Lying, in alt its Branches. By 
Amelia Opie. In 9 volt. i9mo. 

Tire-Side Scenes. By the Autborof “ Bachelor 
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AN ACCEPTABLE PUESENT. 

Jtmt publUkedf fitted up tn an elegant Box^ 
Price li. 8«. ;iiaui, or U. 14«. beautifully lelourcd, 

URANIA’S MIRROR; 

OR, A VIEW OF THE HEAVENS: 

On a Plan peifecily Original. Designed by A Ladv. 

The Work consists of Thin y-too large Cards, 
on which are represented uH the CoHstellaf jaii.s vi. 
mbiein the British Empire. Each Cousfcllation 
is drawn with the Figure asciibed to it by the .4n- 
cienis; and the Store are perfoniied, so us to exhi¬ 
bit, isheu held up to the light, their natural Ap¬ 
pearance in the Heavens. The Cards are accom- 
paiiietl with a Familiar Treatise on Aslronoioy, 
written expressly for this purpose by J. ASPin. 

Loudon: Printed for SAMUEL LEIGH, IS, 
Strand; and sold by all BooksellersomhStatioiiers. 


FOR BEAUTIFVINO HUMAN HAIR, 
Also for cleansing and presei’viiig ii, 

EXTRACT OF ROSES, 

By Kiooe a Brockbanx (late David Ri|^ and 
Son), Cultivators of Flowers, and Distillers to 
Hia Majesty. 

Tnfa elegant Extract is prepared principally 
with Rosea, Aom which it derives mild astringent 
propertiet, fives strength and beauty to the Hair, 
and imparts to it the delicato fragrance of those 
flowers. Hair washed with the Extract loott bc- 
eomra pfeasingly soR, bright, and luxunaat in its 
growth; aad HMrthat fan bM made harsh, anil 
is taming grey by the using of ardent spirits, or 
otW iflfcproper preparatiooa t^ dean it. Will sooii 
bo mtoied to its aatoral colMr, briltisacy, and 
boMty, by « firw appRoatlon of the Extract of. 
Rooei, which ia only to ho phn^Sed hr lAthdda of 
MofM Jtte and BiwckhOnh, tto. ^ Nc# Bomr- 
Mnct.^^lrice 3«. Sn. utid ins. 
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Mom*s tkm WEtttoiEs. • 

Tmis liny la pnMlahad, hp J. HO. $•; 

Strand, LomUin, tho NINTH IfUMnR of tho 
above WORK, by Troisai MORm Ka%;;pHh 
Symphonies and AccompaalnteMH iy HmuA 
Biirwp, prleo tss-^a:7' The aWomhykihlO 
had of all BoolfAUd Mosle SeDtrs In the Vnltld ‘ 
Kingdom. 

STRICKLAND’S PBEP^ai^ 

DER CHOCOLATE, 

Foe instantly makingChocolatoof,thn fla¬ 

vour, is an ariicle In great nemand, nniparOifly 
approved of Ihr lf« snpcrlnr iiuailtidi iiidfmat COE- 
vriiieoce to Families, pavttcnlnriy la bPataflMgtHiffi 
dispatch it of importance, as it logiiima Ontyhiil* 
ing water to be ailded to ptodnee a pop fC CBCnl- 
lent ClM»coUie in less than one minuie, a^dbe ar¬ 
ticle IS vk an anted to keep in any ellmale mr fomd 
ycBin. Sold iti tins, 2$. pd. atid ds. Od. each, ih 
S. HlCKsON andCn.*s, 72, WaLBtinr-ITEVgiri 
where also loay be bad the mvtlv-ndiRirtdOaaOtVIl 
Broma, so highly rreommeudni byiht Fagiflt|r 
for nervous and consumptive cases* and whem tBE 
stomach is ddiilitatcd and irritable, prict.4t* pcrih* 

-fl — -- 

AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLE FOR 

LADIEV DRF.5dES, SHAIVLS, Ac. 

By the King's Royal Letters Patfot, BRITISH 
CACHEMERE, warranted by the Patentee not Id 
hhriiik in Washing. Tbit elegant new Article Is 
respcctiully submitted to the Ladies Ibr Whiten 
OrekNca, Sliawiti, Ac. a< being rxrcHltngly soft OHS 
uaim, coiiibiiiiiig the thill tight lextnreof Stik wUR 
the comrort of the Bnest Wooilen Cloth s It will bn 
foumi drciiledly diA’cn'iit to any Manuluctore hi« 
tberto ptodured in England; and may be Had In 
a ve«y exiriutve vaiictynf Fashionable new Coteura 
for the Sr.'isoti, of UNOrRWOUD, No. I, Verc* 
street, the corner of Oxford-stiect, opposHn Now 
Bondsl rcH. 

N. R. The principal Dress-Makers are sopplied 

with Patir riis. _ 

REPERTORY OF ARTS FOR APRIL isya , 

AroWc HA l-L'S PATLNT STARCH:} 


** The object of this Iroporiaut ioveniioo is 4w 
extract all Colouring Mai ter from the Wheat in that 
maoufactuie of Staieh, which has hitherto giveOvEi 
yellow dye to Linen, Ac. An effeciaat remedy Ihr 
this erii was never before discovered, and aa the niU 
ditiou of Blue has become a geocrat expedient 
conceal, rather than to remove it, a pcrlirct white 
bav ueilticr hern obtained nor expected by ordlnasp 
means. The white or French Start h (that is, eHm^ 
ply Starch without Blue,) lagol into disuse, baipjf 
of a dirty yellow colour: aheresa the Patent StarcR 
ihofan almost daxsliog whiteness,-'sud being psH 
rifled from all grosser stibftaiire,is, when dissolved 
for usual purposes, eoceediogiy fleer and baantt- 
fill, and of superior strength. The Fateiitse woB 
led to this discovery iii4wferrnce t4i Df/brg and Ca *« 
Laee Concern (in which he is :i Partner); and they 
have found it of im’alcttlable use in preserving thn 
colour, and giving g Iranspafcnt qnatity tA4h^ 
Lsce.as it does to Mu^n, Llneo, Ac/*->To bval|i.f 
tajned of qvery refpwctabla ^Iry jn T^wq^fli^ 

£««■» 

Il7y flRiBdk Mr StiBRief-House, 
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It ACKSIRMANN’S 

Jhenared Ghmine Cumberland Black-Lead Pencils, 
pr Dinwmr OEaRii^ of uakdmess anu sepi-h of shadp. « ' 

i*lik A DEoitEt ffAKDEH than genuine Cumbeilmd Iniad^ aiul tihed geoeFaU) 4ty 
‘ Ariutt for Outlines. * 

HAHUbH» aiul u^ed bv Afcftuecu, 

TiltRSE Decrees bardek, and usetl by Ardntecis, Engineer^ Sarveymt, kc, 
f Acw Ac* \ 

Fine Pencils for Drawing, used by AtU^tSt Draio^/ig-Tl/aftters, and Pupth* 

^ Double thick ditto, ditto 
' &ACK fbr Shadingt and u^ed bv ike srmc. 

A OKETBE Black for Shading than B. 

Hard nkd Black for Shading. 

^ Ac^%%Uki^vi>^s fine genuine Cuwhei land BfachLead Pemilsj not /ire/mtef/, have been 
■ | aaiWtf fbr niBny yuars as the best Pencils ioi SkeU bmg awl geneial u^e. Thi y are par* 
ttBtillgly adapted for young Students to ropy tiom LirHooitvpnic Studies. 

i^Wprmredl^nid/sF, FF,B. snd BB.seiveior the deep Shades and fini>hing Touches. 
n«f^ brewing Materials every Descupti n and the greatest Vaiieiy ul Drato- 
iladfi/icais tn Lilhogtaphy, &<. he &r. 

I " ■' - i. —■■■ I " '■ !■ ■■ ■■ >' ...I. - . 

M 0 fitBAN^FAS^ENGLH^ lO INDIA, &c 




infon|ti«d,lhey msy be siipplieil 
fOWia*! Qeiierst Kquipment Vt aieliouae, 57 , 
lilftard-Atreet, with every Requisite fot the Voy 
ap4 tjbeu Dee ih the Country. Cahrobbiii*, 
falm ditto, Crsvtts Dret-sm^-Oown^, Jem Jotk 
els and Trowteit, Toucts, 'fatde Lmeo, sUeris, 
Miiiy; Dresalnt Cases, Swnius, Sa«hes Fpsu 
Bcnitia, Rs«sli*G«Sei>| \tiiling-Det>k8, Sca>Beihliui;, 
BaHock TiOuks. ILc -^Sfis. Cnwiu, having the «u 
ytnjiteadtbct bf the Ladies* Department, solicits 
'Alilsf «Ao are preparing their Equipments, to visit 
ftodms, and inspect her extensive Mock 
m BHk k t s, Teadv*made Linen, &c on the lowtst 
BHUsvhWtbriBS N A connexion with an vothei house. 

,■.1 .. .1 ■ I . -■ -- 

HkkkT ^ espceial PatroiiHge of the PRINCESS 
^ttiPeRHAZY, PRINCCaud PRINCESS PO 

^mXCf the PERSIAN ambassador, and 

t aWBy dlstingulsbed Personsges, and lecoumend* 
wthe most eminent Plusuiaiis. 

^ ROWL 4 ND*t KALYDOR, 


k ehsmifR^y vital important e to the anpport of 
VhMlt^lo^efmftS. Powerfoi of eflTecI, yet miM of 
Mld|etifo,thU sdtaiiratde specific possesses BaiAniic 
»4 ie inrarising enerey li eraditates 
IJER PlMPtE^ SPOTS, REDNESS, 
mMfnMMlS Ernplions, gradually producing a 
soft Hkin, Iransfoims even the 
iidilYmUlWCtVMPLElRiaN into RADIANT 
mmtmeMB; rCSIits the st'orcbmg rays of the 
INut MtcccpafuUy opposes the attack of uh h raent 
nwather, and refoere the harsb aod luugh skin beau* 
Mll^|LF' 4 l,lmbb|li, indeven, imparts to the NECK, 

a healthy and juvenile bloom, 
tMHaailh |Hhnstn|^ cootueis, and, by due persever* 
AM in tha pppUcgtion of ROVVEANDV KALY- 
pCHh^fifotfooes k bCantiful Complexion 

wlLY 0 K)|t 1 s^oaUji indispensable in the 
IfBnery as at ific Toilet Perfectly luuoxions, it 
hicH By the mbstjAUcale tail) with the 
aiw Wr iB kf iofkty nnd elwacy, uossessiug soRen 
Wehiigpfbpcrtics To MO TH LRS NURS* 
ikif'O t^PRTNQ, U gives, (u al) canes of 
laf BsfidmmatTon, fmihediate relief', 


To Gentlemen nhuse lfl(e>«art tender after Sluv* 
me *—A eirat inrelicitvuhich atUniUthe opeiation 
ot l^havine. is the nutation ot the Skin in<mvGen* 
tlenien «iifiei gie itly fi oiii tins c lusc ROU LA N D^s 
kAlYDOR will be found tvellent beioud piece* 
dtiil. III iinehniatingiind allay ipg that mostuiiplea 
snnt hciiHHiiim ~lt iriiioveti uaplt-asaat iiarsbne^a 
ofihtSKni,oi< isuMHd !>v tiilciisi holni hiatorculd 
wiiwK inii thn't to the 1 r'lveller,whose avocntioiis 
expose him to v mous changes of weither, pioves an 
intilltblc specific, a pionipt lisonui, and os cnii* 
diKing to coitifoil,a pliasing appendage,and inva- 
ludble acquisition. 

Sold in pint Bottle«, nl 8s bd and tii Halfqimte, 
at 4s 6d cof Ii, duty liultu'ul, by the sole Proprie¬ 
tors A ROWLAND & vSON, No eo, Hatton* 
Gulden, Holboin, londnn, aad, bv Appoiolment, 
by Ml. R Hciidiie, Pcifumci to hia Majesty, Titch* 
but lie street, Mi Saucer, no, Oxford* stievt j 
Mes^is Smvihs, I17, Oittie and Pieitr, ^7, D. 
Rigge, 3S, Dilcruix. I SB, 1 aiiiei, 7 $, New Road* 
strict, BayUyaiid Blew, Cockspui striet; Berry 
and Lloyd, <jieek*stieel, Butler, 4, Cheapxide and 
330 , Regent stieet, Rigge,ChcapBtde, Jiihnsioae, 
68, Taite, 41 , Cornbill, ColUy, 98, &aliQpiqi«fe* 
street *, nnd by most Peifaoierb and Medictiie*Vcn* 
ders K bo vend their celebrated Af ACASSAR IHL. 

Obscive, none are Geniiini without the signa¬ 
ture. *< A ROl\LAND&SON.** 







CAUTION TO THE PUBUC. 

As iheie » am eat deninnd for BEAR'S ORRASC, 
a Person has the pretension to sny th it he is the 
only Propriitor of the genuine aiiicic, when in 
fart he is perhaps (he only one that has not the 
genuine Beat's Oiease; but if the pnicbnaers will 
give themselves the trouble of sinetling it wslli aL* 
tentioo, they wilt easily discover the deception, bia 
lomposition being a mixture df Oil of Alpiondai 
Hog's Lard, and Mutton Surt, pcrfunied witjh a 
little Bergnmot, which, liwin having aualygo^ A| 
DsLCKoiX can assert as a fiict. « 

bneb com|>osttion> tn lien of being henej^iidla 
the pieaemitefi or growth of the h«asqflgfiK> 
dfdlyjcaiitmryefiRwtt Qitaf ^Imoiids^ inpii^giono 
kfi »Utr ff b desWfcaiivd aiHm) 
of mt vVittt 


AiJVKtt'rtmrtsNt's rAl\'bl!C]^^U ISSrt. 

|B certainly may be ro{!:ar(tc<l m oue of U»f It CAUTION 

lieTt arttcleB for nromuttog the gr^lbvf TbB'oekn^^tcHitei}efficacy of OlFFORj^S |j0» 


Therefore,^ the Hublic froi|i.f<illi)|^ into 

error iulhiitiOHii,- wlach in. eo^i(^f^> 

tt% Itglie %ot0p9ft uncterfit^ndiBfi aoA io orAer tA 
•ht^t'the 8pvrio«« from the genutoe ilear'a Gre««e» 
J**iALttorx hrg« Ia gice a brief description of ii. 

Tm tat of the aiiiinnl, when he receiveM it iu 
caak^roni Ritsain, is rather olTenaive, and of a 
yellow re<idish hue •, bo.t when put-ifiech it reaemhlet 
very iiiucH the ititxltire of Veal Tat and Beef Mar¬ 
row, with lesH of tinge; and although it is of mo¬ 
derate i^ouaislcace, yet U ia of an uity and rich 
iiatuie. 

To be had genuine and well perfuiued, in various 
aixed pets, of J. Ditlcroix, Peifuiiicr Io the Uoyoi 
I'ainily, 158, ^'ew Bnod street (removed fiom GJ* 
Old Boud street); and sold, with his Name, by all 
the principal PeiTuui *rs and Hair-Dteaaers in the 
United Kjtigduiii; hiuI where also maybe hud his 
adniiied ESPIllT UE LAVaNUE AUX MILLE- 
I'LEUKS, BOUQUET i>U ROl (G. IV) and 
every other article of his superior and iiitich cele¬ 
brated FOREIGN PERFtIMF.RY. 

New luuiis, i^imcneSi ifc\ Jur Dcftscrt, and 
Articles for Brcakfusi^ Luncheony Supper^ 

FiNvsTWest India Prfserved Ginger and 
(■VAVA Jelly, hi tis.Oii. per lb in jtii -9 of lib., 
till., bib., kc,-j peculi.irlv tine piTserved Tnnii- 
tuds ill long podS) in pot’* ds 6d , fis., 7s. tid., 
tid 1 . 5 s. each; the finest Muscatel Raisins, in 
!inclu“i, in biixec, froia los Gd. to Ql. fis;. each ; 
lest Jordan and Soft Shell Almonds; Imperial 
tench Plums; Guimuraen Pluni'*; Normandy 
a delicious Frnil, in baskets about 7s. 
rith Directions for piTpaitng them; French 
Orange and Lemon Chips; New Egyptian 
veiy line; French Olives; French Dried 


Parity-fbi^ thvse ca^^Hthfg;‘reiiacMt neceisf^ 

lU ihU waaon. tocauitoa w 

lUtmerouA iiieffiicacMius urvparalifitia offiered fhcfill 
under the uamc'of PruU LoZBfig.eaA^BiMl Itt |p|||hri 
thorn) that none nfe gennikic Wilbui;^, Mt ^ 
address oa the boxes. GlffiirdVYiOsenyif 
in a pure and highly conceiitratriiaUle) all tht 
dical properties of the recent Prull pia F^crt 
are cooling: and in $oic 'rhroatt,ptii| ('uu|^4 
tber proceeding from ro^iit Coldaji,rOr pt^uHiir 
Asthmatic or CoiiMimptive UabMa. |re pa^li^ii^iy; 
beneficial; they allay ikiBaliiniatlot^ pf<^t 
pecioration, and way be t^cn vil^ adviii 
the moHi delicate ionatiUitiua» ' : 

Prepared and sold (oiilyr) bydj 
mist, i(i4, SInitid, in boxes iit la. i|d. and 
retsil almost by most venders In'ihehiB£ElN^I|ll.‘ 

As above, also, QlFFORiyA APERIRNT M- 
MILY PiliLS)whichitfewMlioutebcg^ldttoni^of 
I he most valuable, safe^ yul .eflitglwat 
known for rcoioving Bdiouii:, Nervopiu GjWitty4«iiM 
Rheiniiiitic .^ffectiuns« liidl|^tiop) wa.r^.;4|l|l|h 
lite. Sickness, Hcndachc, and alt those uopl^iaivl 
symptoms which invariably'proceed froUt ohT 
lions in the Stomach nitdBo^cla. In' 0 oi 
IS. i4d, 2s. 6d., Gs. bd., and 7s. each.—1 
to ask for ** Glffoi'd’s Pnmfly PlUs, dr 
l. 4 izpnecs.'’ 




scots; Green Gages, Cherries, CuiTaiils, &c. 
— For Breakfast, Ac small Voik Hams, 
bshoiid Knssia Tongues, ready dressed; Dutch 
F for grating and ready grated, in bottles 3s. 
^h; Ctiapzugar Cheese, grated in bottles; Reiii- 
|err Tongues ; Westphniitt and other IlnmS; An- 
Movies; Anchovy Paste; WelMi smokcil Siilnioii; 
iried Sprats; Fiiicbioatcd Red Heiriiigs; Rn'4Siim 
^avmre; Balli Pigs' Chops; the admiicd Fates a 
I>A Perk Gukux FoisGrits aux TrufFcs; Noi de 
Jainboii et de Venn; Pheasants, Pailiidgcs, Wood, 
cock. Quail, Snipe, Uumbnrgh Becf,&c.fioni 4 s. 6d. 
tosl. each. Also, Grange Marmalade, at ts.Gd 
per lb. ill jais of alb. and bih.; Maiinalades of 
Apple, Quince, Cranberry, Apricot, Green Gage, 
Ac ; New English Honey, Honeycomb, Narbimtie 
Honey; tlio finest selected Black and Green Teas ; 
Geiiuipc Mocha and other CofiVea; Sugais; Cocoa, 
CoevuPaste, Chocolates,&c. Hickson »nd Co.'b 
much-admired Bottled Fruits fur Tails, Cher- 
rfcs, Gooseberries, Damsons, Red and Green Cnr- 
Kilhte, Green Giiges^ &c. Ripe Stilton, ParmasQii, 
GrftyeiC, Cottenham, and other Chetscs; Macca- 
ri^ni^‘Vermicelli; Lneca Oil fur Salad, S.r. Mon- 
tticde d^ Mallle; Pat6i\ la Diable, for devilliiig Bis- 
cffiWi'FowU, &«.; vciy superior Cuny.Powdcr; 
Oay^niie^ portable Soups. Hickxon's Rich and 
SA' iicE, for Pisli, Game, Wild Fowl, 
Made Dishes, Steaks, &c. .; and a great Variety 

<fffh’i#ft^l*ickles^ Spice*, gi)d useful Family Arti- 
eV^bflhe Dtsf Qunlityv and at very ipo^rato Peine* 

BritReceipt. 



1 HE tiist diM’uvery of the Age that reaHr||pli» 
vents the Hnir futline off or tinning grey, 
duces .1 thick growth on bald places, is . ^ 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.' 

Thid OILlsORlOlNALandGENUlN&wiM 
for many years has been'uitiversaliy adotiryj forllg 
aaltibrions and niitritlmis viituea, couipCMgri 
Vegetabte Ingredients of energetic uuwfrai 
patronised and sanctioned by the ROViiC EA* 
MILY; their Imperial Majesties thf 
find EMPRESS of RUSSIA, the CMPiU^DRinC 
PERSIA mid CHINA. This 0 |L is nmf: 
k'dgcd by the iiioRt eminent PJi>siciaus, M 
and clieapc.<ft aiiirle for nourishing' 
venting the Hair being injured by dijieas, coaqgf.w 
cliniiite, study, travelling, ncconc^ic^tlhi, 
mikcH the Huir strong iu curt, which it-iKwihjll 
limiip acnliicr, exercise, Ac.; iQipurU * f*nniHri 
perfume; and produces Wliiskcrs, £iy.chtftfib^B(4 
The Proprtelurs warrant Us lu^ncanc^y^pfl^^hBA 
plow the H-iir fromiufaucy to th^ jft<pt.,Mgka 4 s|i 
Life. Ask for ROWLAND’S 
and strictly t<i observe, ibat.uoveaiMgftmMDV^hr 
out the little book inside (he wrifpper j IhM# 
bel is signed on the outside in red .» . 

« A. ROWUND&SQN.” ,, , 

The prires are 3s. 6tl., ys., lOs. ^9ii4.|rl4:|il|f 
bottle All other prices are iinpo^^h^l,.. '"’jfimy. 
inline ha-* the ndilr^s on the label,, ** ilwk 

toil Gaideti.” ,.r 

Also. RED whiskers, GREt WfillilBlUb 
EYEBROWS, Hair on the Head, a^BeetiigUf 
ed to Brown or Ulact,by the use of . 

ROWLAND’S fbSENCS OF tYlt& - ^ 
Price 4S., 7*‘* dJ.,«Md los., 6 d. pgr 
Sold by the sole Proprtetws, A* RvWLAB&jdb 
SON, No. 30 , HattpiwGard^ Hollliprp, | 
and, by appolatoie(tt,tby IDost 
dieiHC-Vepders. , . . 

LAND’S W^^ itiA^JSSrSi »# sri 

un^er, aud to Lave a^ ROWLAND and 

\ others ate cousteffetts. 

I ‘ V 
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• ^ AHXJFrnAL TEETH. 

W&. W.jBBACAl.I., SUBGEON-bENTlST, 
ItkWMAIC-STRIErT, OXP»R&<f)TReE1« tuiinu 

$Mh lllu%JQlttin| dihift'iU'f 

ilHNldRl Teftb, whei« thPcbSmPftl ponirtvanre 

ki« ppcKtiai* attiily^ cOillintipA to sup|)l) 
flM Idiftw Taetb^ith Naittrol or Arliftrula in a 

vUkoul itio Ipaat iiain* /roiu a 9in|i;lc 
Tb0<ll U * POmpIrte $tt, AT LCl'Tl^E MOKE 
WAN OKB MAKK T»E USUAL CHAUGEs, 
TeptU ctPiMi^ if ever ro dUroloaied, anil refifieird 
wUfe «qA M«tlfu!» vUtiout or injury to tlic 
Piiafllfli BtCayrd Teelli or KtittDfH extinctei! witli 
iM^tnort nN^ and safety, of flopped to prevenl 
trwHad oil tlir Nerve. Every operation on the 
*fttefilSMtitl#ifAUeft<}s at Home fioiiiTeii till 

Pmp* 

. . ——.—~ ■■ ■■ — - 

J. DBLC^OIX 

Umn 1m im^rm the Hvhfic« that ha hn« rt- 
OM floHd-alraot, to 138, Sew 
^ bad lilt uttcqnolled 
l^itltFUMfiET} and In pMtirolai 
MOll^jlbirca Baprit da ^vimde bok Miiie* 
ItanMSfprH dv Roaa. Bouquet dit Rm Gi'orge IV. 

trAtiie, called Bouquet irErpagiip, Mu- 
Ifare^baUe, and Hbore tvcuty othei muN; 
4a CflefMrated Veg^tHlde Extract for cleautiiBg 
Balri ap<l every atbeir artkte of Ferfitoicrv, ot 
aiott tnperior quality, requisite for the comfoi t 
•f i)m ToKelte. 

'’I^DOOBE UNIQUE, fhr chaogmg Grey orRp<l 
Me tn a li|lif Auburn, Brown, or Blade. Th** 
Me^mineat tuperlorily of Delcroix's Foudie 
valqM over all oilier compositions for Dyeing t he 
PAir la proved by a liogte trial, willmnt the dongn 
djTatihHnit theviitn; the application being siiuple 
iiid*Wiy> the effect infaltlble, and the H m will ie« 
aaaolt as before The niethotl of using it is 
tNbfly diefcribed in u& envelope sold with raeli hot* 
fit w tbw Rropriet 01 . 

PDMMADfi REGENERATRICEfor the 
BN^th and Rrcservilion of the Hair, to which 3 . 
jPnAROfS haa uavticnlurlv directed his stiidiea, 
naid^bieh baa led b im to the dUcovery of this va- 
IbAMetORipOOiid, compoaed of several plants, the 
proptrtlea of wbirli, for the eiowtb of the 
mtvhvd Ordventlng its felling off, have been bi- 
fbtfta but partially known in this country. It 
lAfeld lie ihpvrBiioua bere to enlarge on the oiei its 
‘ Ipotffld; as h short trial will fully evince 
; Bv^d in bbtttes, sealed with tlie Pio- 
__ . ikiM, *t 48. each. 

SUBTIL, for removing super, 
me iiBperfectioD J. Deloroix hsK 
dbv M id, by offerhip to the Ladles this infallible 
W| vkichtinf effect this object in eight rin 
iVAniif the IfBVt Inconvenience or pain, and 
W% df the akin extremely soft and 
iBia In vote*, with rdlreeiioos for use, 
Vnnrktor'B Naok, at 5a. 6d. each. 

vmn^AtrtMcoRBUTic elixir, 

an^ Teeth from decay, 
aT^ncbei abd Ma ANTLSCOR. 
itirn^R, tif' elekbalAg and beau- 
jinffprea^rW the Enaittcl from 
fe,* bm '$f dhkii are perfectly 
' the nae, and leave 
latb. Ite further 
ARO^ 

atf ^ ^ 


.'1 






SALMON, ony, |t €o, ■« 

'Morr respectfully soIhU Ibe tnieii'.Nvdf JUIedU 
c/tl CliiittriiHitt aifd the Public to obaewtv/t^l 
TRUK patent SELP-ADJUffTINj T<tUJ 
bas *' Aalroou, t^dy, and Co., 992, Strait I, LOfti^J’ 
niarknl upon the leather cunv, without wMdc*ffb.y 
lire of Ibe spurious kind. These InairumwiitKdill 
answer for right or left side; they also odniR or In. 
crease and decrease in site and force, reqnhing no 
iiiiilei' strap, btti kies, or any galiing bandage. 

N.B. Pert>(MiB in the country are requested to 
send tbecircomfeieitoeof tbe body, an inch below 
the hips. Sold by one or more DrugrUta in every 
City and piinripal Town to the United Kingdom. 

JCstrthhshed vpwafds 0/ Twenty tme 
Foi tbe Sale of lUiSH LINEN by tbe Piece, at 
the Fiiclor *8 Price, No. 4, on the klUTH SIDE 
of DLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. four doom frum 
tbe top of SotithaiRpton-street, Hoiborn. 

The IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg leave to 
noiHuioce to the Poblie, that the ftbove House is 
tiieir only Establishment in this country; ubefe 
they cmitinne to supply tbe Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public, with WARRANTED gmsS'hieacbed 
Linen, for Sbiits and Sheets, of the best fahi ic and 
colour, nl a price consideubly lower than they can 
be pruoiied Ibroiigh any other medium. They 
alsoeiiguge to retiiin the purcba<ie money should 
any fault appear. Good Iriali Bills and Bank of 
fieland Notes taken as usual. Country aud Town 
Ordetb |Miiictu 4 lly altaiidvd to. 

AGEHTS. 

3 DonovaW, 4, Btooiiishury-^nuftie, London. 
JuiiH Do% i.v, 31, St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin. 


UE.AMMATION.-Tbe medicinal rffccia < 
Slret aa a vtfciiglhetier and dcub< 4 triient hove bee, 
ucknowledc^. for many years, to excel those of a 
other qrtkiet of the Mitet m Meihca. To conatring 
tttid eorrwomte Ihesoitda appears to be its primar 
Operation. It laises tbe pulse, niiil rendeia tb 
hiooil mare pure; atreiigthena the stomach and di 
KCfttive organs; and i< preferable to alt otlier le- 
incdies in cold, weak, lax,and humid habits; aud iff 
nervous disorders it bas the most powerful and ba. 
•lebcial effects. SEDDON'S AROMATIC LO- 
ZENGLS OF STEEL are allowed tube ibe best' 
preparation of Ibis inviiluable Medicine, and are a 
discoveiyofthc 5 rst importance to the present and 
surccediiig ages, tbeir happy effects befog equally 
certain and permanent. So diffusely salutary, that 
while they icstore tone to the nerves, and beoltb 
and vigour to the entire frame, they Impart a ge» 
iiial warmiti through every fibre, exhilarate the 
animal spii Us in suvb a matiner, that they may fairly 
be said to re>aiiimale nature. In all eaaea of ner¬ 
vous debility, relaxation, and weakness of the ayo- 
tem in either sex, whether proceeding from joventle 
iiuliscrctions, hot or unhedtby climatea, dlaaipa- 
tion, excess, or any other cause whatever, ihoy nre 
Ibe best, if not the only remedy. They act not as 
a temporary stimulus or irrli 8 tioii,but by gmdually 
strefiftbeiiiiig and renovating the e<instittttioB,cx- 
citing the healthy action of, and imparting 
crtfasetl energy and vigour to, every pari of ibo bti« 
man frame. 

Prepared by i. P- BcBOOfft aods^d, wholtMlo 
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